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Since  honour  from  the  honourer  proceeds, 

How  well  do  they  deserve  that  memorize 
And  leave  in  Books  for  all  posterities 
The  names  of  worthies  and  their  virtuous  deeds  : 


When  all  their  glory  else,  like  water-weeds 
Without  their  element,  presently  dies, 

And  all  their  greatness  quite  forgotten  lies, 
And  when  and  how  they  flourished  no  man  heeds  ! 


How  poor  remembrances  are  statues,  tombs, 

And  other  monuments  that  men  erect 
To  princes,  which  remain  in  closed  rooms 
Where  but  a few  behold  them,  in  respect 
Of  Books,  that  to  the  universal  eye 
Show  how  they  lived  ; the  other  where  they  lie. 

-John  Florio  (1553-1625). 
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OUR  COUNTY  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 
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OP 
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CHAPTER  I. 


European  Discoveries  and  Explorations — The  French  in  Canada — The  Puritans  in  New 
England — The  Dutch  in  New  York — Champlain  Invades  the  Territory  of  the 
Mohawks — The  First  Battle — Dutch  Troubles  with  the  Indians — Grant  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  New  York — Conquest  and  Overthrow  of  the  Dutch  in  the  New  Nether- 
lands. 

FOUR  hundred  years  ago  the  first  Spanish  adventurers  landed 
on  the  shores  of  the  American  continent.  Sailing  under  the 
patronage  of  Spain,  Christopher  Columbus,  the  daring 
Genoese,  in  1492,  made  his  wonderful  discoveries.  This  event  has 
generally  been  designated  as  the  discovery  of  America,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  first  Europeans  to  visit  the  western  hemisphere 
were  Scandinavians,  who  colonized  Iceland  in  A.  D.  875,  Green- 
land in  988,  and  about  the  year  1000  had  cruised  southward  as  far 
as  the  Massachusetts  coast. 
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During  all  the  ages  that  preceded  these  events,  no  grander  coun- 
try in  every  point  of  view  ever  awaited  the  approach  of  civiliza- 
tion. With  climate  and  soil  diversified  between  the  most  remote 
extremes  ; with  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  shore,  indented  by 
magnificent  harbors  to  welcome  the  world’s  commerce  ; with  many 
of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  globe  draining  its  territory  and  forming 
natural  highways  for  commerce ; with  a system  of  lakes  so  im- 
mense in  area  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  inland  seas  ; with 
mountains,  hills  and  valleys  laden  with  the  richest  minerals  and 
almost  exhaustless  fuel ; and  with  scenery  unsurpassed  for  grand- 
eur, it  needed  only  the  Caucasian  to  transform  a wilderness  inhab- 
ited only  by  savages,  into  the  free,  enlightened  republic  which  is 
to-day  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  civilized  world. 

Following  close  upon  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  and  other 
early  explorers,  various  foreign  powers  fitted  out  fleets  and  com- 
missioned navigators  to  establish  colonies  in  the  vast  but  unknown 
continent.  It  is  not  within  the  proper  scope  of  the  present  work 
to  detail  the  results  of  those  bold  navigators,  and  yet  they  natur- 
ally led  to  others  of  greater  importance,  eventually  rendering  the 
great  Susquehanna  valley  the  scene  of  operations  of  contending 
powers.  These  events,  however,  will  be  but  briefly  mentioned, 
and  only  those  will  be  noted  which  had  at  least  an  indirect  hearing 
upon  our  subject. 

In  1508,  Auhert  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence  river:  and  in  1524, 
Francis  I,,  King  of  France,  sent  Jean  Verrazzani  on  a voyage  of 
exploration  to  the  new  world.  He  entered  a harbor,  supposed  to 
have  been  that  of  New  York,  where  he  remained  fifteen  days  ; and 
it  is  believed  that  his  crew  were  the  first  Europeans  to  land  on  the 
soil  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  New  York.  The  Gallic  explorer 
cruised  along  the  coast  about  2100  miles,  sailing  as  far  north  as 
Labrador,  and  giving  to  the  whole  region  the  name  of  “New 
France” — a name  by  which  the  French  possessions  in  America 
were  ever  known  during  the  dominion  of  that  power.  In  1534  the 
same  king  sent  Jacques  Cartier  to  the  new  country.  He  made 
two  voyages  and  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Montreal. 
The  next  year  he  visited  the  same  region  with  a fleet  which 
brought  a number  of  French  nobility,  all  of  whom  were  filled  with 
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high  hopes,  bearing  the  blessings  of  the  church.  This  party  deter- 
mined upon  the  colonization  of  the  country,  but,  after  passing  a 
winter  at  the  Isle  of  Orleans  and  suffering  much  from  the  rigors 
of  the  climate,  they  abandoned  their  scheme  and  returned  to 
France.  As  a beginning  of  the  long  list  of  needless  and  shameful 
betrayals,  treacheries  and  other  abuses  to  which  the  too  confiding 
natives  were  subjected,  Cartier  inveigled  into  his  vessel  the  Indian 
chief  Donnegana,  who  had  been  his  generous  host,  and  bore  him 
with  several  others  into  hopeless  captivity  and  final  death. 

The  real  discoverer  and  founder  of  a permanent  colony  in 
New  France  was  Samuel  de  Champlain,  a man  horn  with  that  un- 
controllable instinct  of  investigation  and  desire  for  knowledge  of 
distant  regions  which  has  always  so  strongly  characterized  all 
great  explorers.  His  earlier  adventures  in  this  country  have  no 
connection  with  this  work,  and  it  is  therefore  sufficient  to  merely 
mention  that  in  1608  he  founded  Quebec.  To  satisfy  his  love  for 
exploration,  Champlain  united  with  the  Canadian  Indians  and 
marched  into  the  unknown  country  to  the  southward.  The  result 
was  the  discovery  of  the  lake  that  bears  his  name  ; the  invasion  of 
the  lands  of  the  Mohawks  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois  ; a con- 
flict between  the  Algonquins  (aided  by  Champlain)  and  a portion 
of  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  two  of  their  chiefs,  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  Champlain 
himself. 

Thus  was  signalized  the  first  hostile  meeting  between  the  white 
man  and  the  Indian.  Low  as  the  latter  was  found  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence  and  humanity,  and  terrible  as  were  many  of  the  sub- 
sequent deeds  of  the  Iroquois,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their 
early  treatment  could  foster  in  the  savage  breast  other  feeling 
than  that  of  bitterest  hostility.  It  seems  like  a pathetic  page  of 
romance  to  read  Champlain’s  statement  that  “The  Iroquois  are 
greatly  astonished,  seeing  two  men  killed  so  instantaneously,”  one 
of  whom  was  their  chief  ; while  the  ingenuous  acknowledgment  of 
the  Frenchman,  “I  had  put  four  balls  into  my  arquebus,”  is  a 
vivid  testimony  of  how  little  mercy  the  Iroquois  were  thenceforth 
to  receive  from  their  northern  enemies  and  the  pale-faced  race 
which  was  eventually  to  drive  them  from  their  domain.  It  was 
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an  age,  however,  in  which  might  was  appealed  to  more  frequently 
than  in  later  years,  and  the  planting  of  the  lowly  banner  of  the 
Cross  was  often  preceded  by  bloody  conquest.  It  is  in  the  light  of 
the  prevailing  custom  in  the  old  world  in  Champlain’s  time  that 
we  must  view  his  ready  hostility  to  the  Indian. 

Now,  let  us  turn  briefly  to  other  events  which  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  early  settlement  of  this  state.  A few  weeks  after 
the  battle  between  Champlain  and  the  Indians,  Henry  Hudson,  a 
navigator  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East-India  Company,  an- 
chored his  ship  ( The  Half  moon)  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which 
now  bears  his  name.  This  took  place  September  5,  1(309.  He  met 
the  savages  and  was  hospitably  received  by  them  ; but  before  his 
departure  he  subjected  them  to  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  intoxicating  liquor — an  experience  perhaps  more  bane- 
ful in  its  results  than  that  inflicted  by  Champlain  with  his  new 
and  murderous  weapon. 

Hudson  ascended  the  river  to  a point  less  than  a hundred  miles 
from  that  reached  by  Champlain,  then  returned  to  Europe,  aud, 
through  information  he  had  gained,  soon  afterward  established  a 
Dutch  colony,  for  which  a charter  was  granted  in  1(314,  naming  the 
region  “ New  Netherlands.”  In  1621  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany was  formed  and  took  possession  of  the  Netherlands,  and  five 
years  later  the  territory  was  made  a province  of  Holland. 

Meanwhile,  in  1607,  the  English  had  made  their  first  permanent 
settlement  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  and  in  1620  planted  their  historic 
colony  at  Plymouth  Rock.  These  t wo  colonies  became  the  suc- 
cessful rivals  of  all  others  in  that  strife  which  finally  left  them 
masters  of  the  country. 

On  the  discoveries  and  colonizations  thus  briefly  noted,  three 
great  European  powers  based  claims  to  at  least  a part  of  the  terri- 
tory embraced  in  the  state  of  New  York  ; first,  England,  by  rea- 
son of  the  discovery  of  John  Cabot,  who  sailed  under  commission 
from  Henry  VII.,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  June,  1497,  reached  the 
sterile  coast  of  Labrador,  also  that  made  in  the  following  year  by 
his  son,  Sebastian,  who  explored  the  same  coast  from  Newfound- 
land to  Florida,  claiming  a territory  eleven  degrees  in  width  and 
indefinitely  extending  westward ; second,  France,  which,  from 
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the  discoveries  of  Verrazzani,  claimed  a portion  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  also  (under  the  title  of  New  France)  an  almost  bound- 
less region  westward  ; third,  Holland,  which  based  on  Hudson’s 
discoveries,  a claim  to  the  entire  country  from  Cape  Cod  to  the 
southern  shore  of  Delaware  Bay. 

The  Dutch  became  the  temporary  occupants  of  the  region  under 
consideration,  but  their  dominion  was  of  brief  duration.  Indian 
hostilities  were  provoked  through  the  ill-considered  action  of  Gov- 
ernor Kieft,  whose  official  career  continued  for  about  ten  years,  he 
being  superseded  by  Peter  Stuyvesant  in  May,  1647.  Stuyvesant 
was  the  last  of  the  Dutch  governors,  and  his  firm  and  equitable 
policy  had  the  effect  of  harmonizing  the  discontent  existing  among 
the  Indians. 

However,  on  the  12tli  day  of  March,  1664,  Charles  II.,  of  Eng- 
land, granted  by  letters  patent  to  his  brother  James,  the  Duke  of 
York,  all  the  country  from  the  River  St.  Croix  to  the  Kennebec  in 
Maine,  together  with  all  the  land  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut river  to  the  east  side  of  Delaware  Bay.  The  Duke  sent 
an  English  squadron  to  secure  the  gift,  and  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber following  Governor  Stuyvesant  capitulated,  being  constrained 
to  that  course  by  the  Dutch  colonists,  who  preferred  peace  with 
the  same  privileges  and  liberties  accorded  to  the  English  settlers  to 
a prolonged  and  perhaps  fruitless  contest.  The  English  changed 
the  name  of  New  Amsterdam  to  New  York,  and  thus  ended  the 
Dutch  dominion  in  America. 

The  Dutch,  during  their  period  of  peace  with  the  Iroquois,  had 
become  thrifty  and  prosperous  by  trading  guns  and  rum  to  the 
Indians  for  furs,  thus  supplying  them  with  doubly  destructive 
weapons.  The  peaceful  relations  existing  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  English  accession  were  maintained 
by  the  latter,  but  the  strife  and  jealousy  between  the  English  and 
the  French  was  continued,  the  former  steadily  gaining  ground 
both  through  their  success  in  forming  and  maintaining  an  alliance 
with  the  Iroquois  and  also  through  the  more  permanent  character 
of  their  settlements.  The  final  surrender  of  the  Dutch  to  the 
English  power  did  not  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  former  from 
the  territory.  It  made  no  great  difference  to  the  settlers  from 
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Holland  whether  they  were  under  their  own  or  English  jurisdic- 
tion, but  had  their  preferences  been  consulted  they  would  of 
course  have  preferred  their  mother  country.  Their  settlements 
extended  from  New  Amsterdam  on  the  south,  to  Albany  on  the 
north,  and  thence  were  advanced  westward  through  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk  toward  the  region  of  old  Tryon  county.  Beyond 
Schenectady  their  outposts  were  infrequent,  while  the  western  and 
southern  portions  of  the  province  were  uninhabited  by  the  whites, 
and  was  aptly  styled  “ terra  incognito Even  thus  early  civiliza- 
tion gradually  advanced  toward  the  Susquehanna  valley,  although 
more  than  another  century  passed  before  any  permanent  white 
settlement  was  attempted  in  the  region. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Tlie  Indian  Occupation — The  Iroquois  Confederacy — Remarkable  Civil  and  Warlike 
Organization — Manner  of  Life — The  Lenni  Lenapes,  or  Delawares  of  Pennsylvania 
— Iroquois  conquests — Extracts  from  Local  Historians  Relating  to  Indian  Tribes 
Inhabiting  the  Susquehanna  Valley — The  Tuscaroras,  Susquehannas,  Nanticokes, 
Shawnese. 

AFTER  the  overthrow  of  the  Dutch  in  the  New  Netherlands, 
the  region  now  embraced  within  the  State  of  New  York  was 
still  held  by  three  powers — one  native  and  two  foreign.  The 
main  colonies  of  the  French  (one  of  the  powers  referred  to)  were 
in  the  Canadas,  but  through  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
their  line  of  possessions  had  been  extended  south  and  west  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  river,  and  some  attempts  at  colonization  had  been 
made,  but  as  yet  with  only  partial  success.  Early  French  accounts 
indicate  the  occasional  presence  of  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  original  Tioga  county,  but  the  debatable  character  of  this 
region,  lying  between  the  possessions  of  the  Iroquois  and  their  old 
enemies  the  Lenni  Lenapes,  made  this  an  unsafe  place  of  abode 
even  by  the  red  man  previous  to  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 
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In  the  southern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  province  of  New 
York  were  the  English,  who,  with  steady  yet  sure  advance,  were 
pressing  settlement  and  civilization  westward  and  gradually  near- 
ing the  French  possessions.  The  French  and  English  were  at  this 
time,  and  also  for  many  years  afterwards,  conflicting  powers,  each 
studying  for  the  mastery  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ; and  with 
each  succeeding  outbreak  of  war  in  the  mother  countries,  so  there 
were  renewed  hostilities  between  their  American  colonies. 

Directly  between  the  possessions  of  the  French  and  the  territory 
of  the  English  lay  the  lands  of  the  famous  Iroquois  confederacy, 
then  more  commonly  known  as  the  “Five  Nations”  of  Indians. 
By  the  French  they  were  called  “ Iroquois,”  but  by  the  Dutch  they 
were  known  as  the  “Maquas,”  while  the  English  called  them 
“ Mingoes.”  The  men  of  the  confederacy  called  themselves  Hedo- 
nosaunee,”  which  means  literally,  “They  form  a cabin,”  describ- 
ing in  this  manner  the  close  union  existing  among  them. 

The  Indian  name  just  above  quoted  is  more  commonly  and 
liberally  rendered  “ The  People  of  the  Long  House,”  which  is  more 
full  in  description  though  not  so  accurate  in  translation.  But, 
however  variously  they  may  have  been  designated,  they  were 
savages  whose  peculiar  organization,  prowess  on  the  field  of  battle, 
loyalty  to  friends,  as  well  as  barbarous  revenge  upon  enemies,  to- 
gether with  eloquence  of  speech  and  stoical  endurance  of  torture, 
have  made  them  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

When,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  foreign  navigators  visited  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  they  found  it  in  possession  of  two  formidable  races 
of  savages,  between  whom  there  was  no  unity ; and  yet,  while 
open  hostility  was  suppressed,  they  were  nevertheless  in  a constant 
state  of  disquiet,  each  being  jealous  of  the  other  and  at  the  same 
time  doubtful  of  its  own  strength  and  fearful  of  the  results  of  a 
general  war. 

One  of  these  nations  occupied,  principally,  the  territory  which 
afterward  formed  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  known  in  history 
as  the  “ Iroquois  Confederacy,”  or  the  Five  (and  subsequently)  the 
Six  Nations.  The  Iroquois  originally  comprised  five  nations  which 
were  located  from  east  to  west  across  the  territory  now  forming 
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our  state,  beginning  with  the  Mohawks  on  the  extreme  east,  the 
Oneidas  next,  and  the  Onondagas,  Cayugas  and  Senecas  following 
in  the  order  named.  Each  nation  was  divided  into  five  tribes,  and 
all  were  united  in  common  league.  Parkman  says:  “Both 

reason  and  tradition  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Iroquois  orig- 
inally formed  one  individual  people.  Sundered,  like  countless 
other  tribes,  by  dissensions,  caprice,  or  the  necessities  of  a hunter’s 
life,  they  separated  into  five  distinct  nations.” 

The  central  council  fire  of  the  confederacy  was  with  the  Onon- 
dagas, while  the  Mohawks,  according  to  Clark,  were  always  ac- 
corded “the  high  consideration  of  furnishing  the  war  captain 
(Chief  Tckarahogea),  which  distinguishing  title  was  retained  so 
late  as  181-1.” 

In  their  peculiar  blending  of  the  individual,  the  tribal  and  the 
national  interests,  lay  the  secret  of  the  immense  power  which  for 
more  than  a century  resisted  the  hostile  efforts  of  the  French, 
which  caused  them  for  nearly  a century  to  be  alike  courted  and 
feared  by  the  contending  French  and  English  colonies,  and  which 
enabled  them  to  subdue  the  neighboring  Indian  tribes,  until  they 
became  really  the  dictators  of  the  continent,  gaining  indeed  the 
title  of  “ The  Romans  of  the  New  World.” 

DeWitt  Clinton,  speaking  on  this  subject,  said  : “ They  re- 

duced war  to  a science,  and  their  movements  were  directed  by 
system  and  policy.  They  never  attacked  a hostile  country  until 
they  had  sent  out  spies  to  explore  and  designate  its  vulnerable 
points,  and  when  they  encamped  they  observed  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection to  guard  against  surprise.  Whatever  superiority  of 
force  they  might  have,  they  never  neglected  the  use  of  strategem, 
employing  all  the  crafty  wiles  of  the  Carthagenians. ” 

However,  there  is  a difference  in  the  opinion  of  authorities  as  to 
the  true  military  status  of  the  Iroquois.  In  the  forest  they  were  a 
terrible  foe,  while  in  an  open  country  they  could  not  successfully 
contend  against  disciplined  soldiery  ; but  they  made  up  for  this 
deficiency,  to  a large  degree,  by  their  self-confidence,  vindictive- 
ness and  insatiable  desire  for  ascendency  and  triumph. 

While  the  Iroquois  were  undoubtedly  superior  in  mental  capaci- 
ty and  more  provident  than  their  Canadian  and  southern  enemies, 
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and  than  other  tribes,  there  is  little  indication  that  they  were  ever 
inclined  to  improve  the  condition  in  which  they  were  found  by 
Europeans.  They  were  closely  attached  to  their  warrior  and 
hunter  life,  and  devoted  their  energies  to  the  lower  forms  of  en- 
joyment and  gratification.  Their  dwellings,  even  among  the  more 
stationary  tribes,  were  rude,  their  food  coarse  and  poor,  and  their 
domestic  habits  and  surroundings  unclean  and  barbarous.  Their 
dress  was  ordinarily  the  skins  of  animals  until  the  advent  of  the 
whites,  and  was  primitive  in  character.  Their  women  were  gen- 
erally degraded  into  mere  beasts  of  burden,  and,  while  they  be- 
lieved in  a Supreme  Being,  they  were  powerfully  swayed  by  super- 
stition, by  incantations,  by  “ medicine  men,”  dreams  and  visions, 
and  their  feasts  were  exhibitions  of  debauchery  and  gluttony. 

Such,  according  to  the  present  writer’s  sincere  belief,  were  some 
of  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the  race  encountered  by 
Champlain  when  he  came  into  the  Iroquois  country  near  three 
centuries  ago  and  welcomed  them  with  the  first  fatal  volley  of 
bullets,  a policy  that  was  pursued  by  all  his  civilized  succes- 
sors. It  is  not  denied  that  the  Indians  possessed  a few  redeeming 
characteristics,  hut  they  were  so  strongly  dominated  by  their 
barbarous  manner  of  life  and  their  savage  traits,  that  years  of 
faithful  missionary  labor  by  the  Jesuits  and  others  were  pro- 
ductive of  but  little  real  benefit.  It  may  be  added  that  whatever 
■ is  true  of  the  Iroquois  is  equally  true  of  the  other  nations  or 
tribes,  whether  of  New  York,  Canada  or  Pennsylvania.  One 
was  perhaps  as  peaceful  and  domestic  as  another,  yet  all  the  early 
efforts  for  their  civilization  and  conversion  to  Christianity  were  un- 
certain and  discouraging.  No  strong,  controlling  influence  for  good 
was  ever  obtained  among  them  previous  to  the  time  of  Sir  William 
Johnson,  and  even  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  not 
moved  more  by  the  power  of  purchase  than  by  love  of  right. 

In  the  southeast  part  of  the  province  of  New  York  and  as  well 
in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  as  subsequently  known,  were 
the  possessions  of  the  second  race  of  savages  referred  to  in  a 
preceding  paragraph  ; the  Delawares,  descendants  of  the  Lenni 
Lenapes,  styling  tnemselves'dry  the  latter  name,  the  meatiing  of 
which  is  “ Original  People.”  When  first  visited  by  the  Europeans 
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their  seat  of  government  was  on  the  Delaware  river,  from  which 
fact  they  became  known  as  Delawares.  Their  possessions,  how- 
ever, extended  from  the  Hudson  river  on  the  east  to  Chesapeake 
Bay  on  the  south,  thence  westward,  on  the  Delaware,  the  Susque- 
hanna, the  Allegany,  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac  rivers.  That 
portion  of  the  Lenapes  who  dwelt  along  the  Atlantic  coast  became 
divided  into  three  tribes,  the  Unamis  or  Turtle,  the  Unalachtgo  or 
Turkey,  and  the  Minsi  or  Wolf,  the  latter  being  otherwise  known 
as  Mousey  or  Muncy.  The  Wolf  tribe  was  the  most  fierce  and 
warlike  of  the  Lenapes  and  occupied  the  western  extremity  of 
their  possessions,  that  they,  like  the  Senecas  or  the  Iroquois,  might 
defend  the  border  against  invasion. 

The  three  tribes  above  mentioned  at  length  became  divided  into 
smaller  bodies  and  each  assumed  a separate  name  suited  to  the 
locality  in  which  it  lived.  In  the  Susquehanna  valley  dwelt  the 
Shawnees,  or  Shawnese,  the  Susquehannas,  the  Nanticokes  and 
the  Neshaminies.  The  Susquehannas  and  the  Nanticokes  were  in 
part  at  least  within  the  boundaries  of  Tioga  county,  and  the  name 
of  each  is  still  preserved  in  the  region.  Reliable  authorities  on 
Pennsylvania  colonial  and  Indian  history  state  that  these  tribes 
were  allied  to  the  Delawares,  and  like  them  were  descendants  of 
the  Lenni  Lenapes  ; and,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  latter 
by  the  Iroquois,  they,  too,  were  subjugated  and  made  subservient 
to  the  direction  of  the  conquerors. 

However,  so  good  an  authority  as  the  late  Charles  P.  Avery  in- 
forms us  through  his  historical  contributions  to  Si.  Nicholas , in 
1853,  that  the  Susquehannas  and  Nanticokes  were  branches  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  were  allied  to  the  latter  during  the  period  of 
the  later  French  and  Indian  wars  and  also  during  the  revolution. 
Both  authorities  are  undoubtedly  correct,  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Delawares  by  the  Iroquois  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  after  which  the  tribes  of  the  vanquished 
nation  were  permitted  to  live  in  the  Iroquois  country,  or  in  regions 
previously  in  dispute.  Judge  Avery  describes  the  tribes  and  their 
location  just  preceding  and  during  the  revolutionary  war,  at 
which*  period  they  inhabited  the  localities  now  known  as  Athens 
(Tioga  Point),  and  the  vicinity  of  Nanticoke  creek,  fourteen  miles 
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above  Owego.  This  subject,  however,  will  be  further  treated  in  a 
later  chapter. 

The  dates  furnished  by  various  historians  differ  materially  as  to 
the  time  of  the  several  conquests  over  other  nations  by  the  Five 
Nations.  French  accounts  tend  to  show  that  the  Kahquahs  were 
first  conquered,  and  the  Eries  after  them,  while  others  reverse  the 
order  of  conquest.  Be  that  as  it  may,  both  were  subjugated,  and 
the  Neuter  Nation,  too,  in  turn,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  their  relent- 
less masters,  and  all  between  the  years  1640  and  1655. 

After  spreading  destruction  among  their  enemies  nearer  home, 
and  bringing  them  into  a state  of  complete  subjection,  the  Iroquois 
went  forth  “ conquering  and  to  conquer.”  They  first  turned  their 
attention  to  the  tiabes  inhabiting  the  rivers  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Allegany,  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Delaware  ; on  the  Ohio 
and  even  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  ; on  the  Potomac  and  the 
Savannah  in  the  south,  the  Iroquois  bore  their  conquering  arms, 
filling  with  terror  the  dwellers  alike  on  the  plains  of  Illinois  and 
in  the  glades  of  the  Carolinas.  They  passed  ruthlessly  over  the 
mouldering  bones  of  the  slaughtered  Kahquahs  to  further  con- 
quests on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  beyond.  They  fought  and 
vanquished  the  Hurons,  the  allies  of  the  French,  and  forced  them 
to  flee  for  safety  to  the  frozen  regions  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  They  con- 
quered as  they  went,  destroying  as  a mighty  whirlwind  villages 
and  inhabitants  alike,  and  stayed  only  before  the  steady  approach 
of  the  sturdy  white-faced  pioneer,  and  even  he  for  a time  was  held 
at  hay  by  these  fierce  confederates. 

In  1712  the  Tuscaroras,  who  had  become  involved  in  a war  with 
the  Powhattans  and  white  settlers  in  the  Carolinas,  were  defeated, 
fled  north  and  were  received  into  the  confederacy  of  the  Iroquois. 
Thenceforth  the  Five  Nations  became  the  Six  Nations. 

After  the  conquest  of  other  Indian  nations  by  the  Iroquois,  the 
latter  were  regarded  both  as  masters  and  owners  of  the  country, 
although  they  never  exacted  tribute  nor  in  any  manner  oppressed 
their  conquered  enemies,  other  than  to  demand  that  their  authori- 
ty be  recognized.  Indeed,  these  considerate  masters  even  per- 
mitted the  Delawares  to  sell  their  lands  in  Pennsylvania  to  the 
proprietary  under  the  Penn  charter,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
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treaties  were  held  under  the  supervision  of  the  Iroquois,  and  gen- 
erally at  Fort  Stanwix  or  some  other  important  point  well  within 
the  conceded  territory  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  adjoining  counties 
of  Bradford  and  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsylvania,  were  a part  of  a 
vast  purchase  made  hy  the  Penn  proprietary  on  the  5tli  of  No- 
vember, 1768,  at  a treaty  held  at  Fort  Stanwix,  where  now  stands 
the  city  of  Rome,  N.  Y.  The  home  lands  of  the  Shawnese,  and 
the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Nanticokes  were  purchased  in  1753. 
However,  in  all  conveyances  by  the  Delawares  to  the  agents  of 
William  Penn  the  chiefs  or  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations  joined  in 
the  deeds  as  grantors. 

In  his  Centennial  History,  published  in  the  county  press  in  1876, 
William  Fiske  Warner  says  the  Tuscarora  Indians,  the  Sixth 
Nation  of  the  Iroquois,  were  the  occupants  of  the  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna  after'  their  adoption  into  the  confederacy.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Mr.  Warner’s  work  will  he  found  of  interest : 

“ At  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  French,  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish colonies  in  America,  there  were  five  powerful  tribes  of  Indians 
inhabiting  the  middle  and  western  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
These  were  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Sen- 
ecas. Subsequently  a tribe  of  Tuscaroras,  driven  from  the  Poto- 
mac (other  writers  say  from  the  Carolinas),  took  possession  of  the 
territory  along  the  Susquehanna  having  their  principal  village  at 
Tioga  Point,  now  Athens,  and  became  the  sixth  tribe  which  was 
added  to  what  is  known  as  the  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations.” 

In  ex]  danation  of  seeming  inconsistencies  of  statement  by  vari- 
ous Indianologists,  we  may  say  that  some  authorities  assert  that 
the  Tuscaroras  were  originally  a northern  tribe,  descendants  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  Iroquois,  to  whom  tradition  gave  the  name 
of  Mengwe,  while  others  state  that  they  were  a branch  of  the 
Lenni  Lenapes.  The  correct  theory  the  present  writer  will  not 
attempt  to  determine,  yet  the  fact  that  the  Tuscaroras  were  so 
readily  received  hy  the  Iroquois  and  adopted  as  the  sixth  nation  of 
their  famous  confederacy  would  seem  to”  give  color  to  the  claim 
that  they  were  of  Mengwe  origin.  Again,  history  records  the  fact 
that  the  Tuscaroras  gave  material  aid  to  the  Iroquois  when  the 
latter  were  making  war  against  the  southern  Indians,  and  their 
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adoption  into  the  confederacy  was  merely  an  act  of  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Five  Nations. 

Be  the  truth  as  it  may,  the  Tuscaroras  of  the  Susquehanna  val- 
ley were  a peaceable  tribe,  and  during  the  half  century  following 
the  year  of  their  adoption  (1712)  by  the  Iroquois,  they  increased 
iu  number  and  their  villages  were  scattered  along  the  valley  from 
Tioga  Point  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  present  county  of  Broome. 
Here  they  were  found  by  a detachment  of  Sullivan’s  army  during 
the  late  summer  of  1779,  the  events  of  which  period  will  be  found 
narrated  in  a later  chapter  of  this  work. 


The  Jesuits  among  the  Indians — Other  Missionary  Laborers — The  Early  Wars — French 
and  English  Rivalry— Open  Hostilities — Ineffective  Peace  Treaties — Final  Struggle 
between  the  English  and  French— Iroquois  Generally  Neutral — Mohawks  Fight 
with  the  English— Overthrow  of  French  Power  in  America. 

J HEN  Champlain  opened  the  way  for  French  dominion  in 


/ America  the  task  of  planting  Christianity  among  the  In- 


dians was  assigned  to  the  Jesuits,  a name  derived  from  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in  1539.  But  while 
their  primary  object  was  to  spread  the  gospel,  their  secondary  and 
scarcely  less  important  purpose  was  to  extend  the  French  domin- 
ion. In  1736  Canada  was  restored  to  France,  and  within  three 
years  from  that  date  there  were  fifteen  Jesuits  in  the  province. 
They  increased  rapidly  and  extended  their  influence  to  a large 
number  of  Indian  nations  in  the  far  west,  while  the  Moravian 
missionaries,  who  established  the  little  village  called  Friedeushut- 
ten,  a few  miles  below  Wyalusing,  in  what  is  now  Bradford  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  were  engaged  in  the  laudable  work  of  attempt- 
ing to  civilize  and  christianize  the  Indian  occupants  of  the  Susque- 
hanna valley.  However,  through  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  that 
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part  of  the  province,  the  Moravians  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  field. 

In  1700  the  provincial  authorities  of  New  York  passed  an  un- 
justifiable law  which,  were  it  strictly  enforced,  inflicted  the  death 
penalty  upon  every  Jesuit  missionary  who  should  thenceforth 
come  voluntarily  into  the  province,  on  the  ground  that  their 
teachings  unsettled  the  savage  mind  and  alienated  the  Indians 
from  British  influence.  This  harsh  measure  had  not  the  effect  to 
entirely  stop  the  Jesuit  labors,  although  they  were  greatly  re- 
tarded by  it.  These  faithful  missionaries  left  the  province  with- 
in the  next  ten  years  following  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
power  in  America,  and  were  followed  by  such  noble  workers  as 
Talbot,  Henry  Barclay,  John  Ogilvie,  Spencer,  Timothy  Wood- 
bridge,  Gideon  Hawley,  Eleazer  Wheelock,  Samuel  Kirkland, 
Bishop  Hobart,  Eleazer  Williams,  Dan.  Barnes  (Methodist),  and 
others  of  less  distinction,  all  of  whom  labored  faithfully,  but  with 
varied  perseverance,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  All,  how- 
ever, were  forced  to  admit  that  their  efforts  as  a whole  were  un- 
satisfactory and  discouraging  ; and  even  subsequent  attempts  to 
establish  education  and  Christianity  among  the  Indians,  while 
yielding  perhaps  sufficient  results  to  justify  their  prosecution, 
have  constantly  met  with  discouraging  obstacles. 

The  advent  of  European  nations  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Iroquois  league,  and  doubtless  will  lead  to  the  ul- 
timate extinction  of  the  race.  The  French  invasion  of  1693,  to- 
gether with  that  of  three  years  later,  cost  the  confederacy  half  its 
warriors.  Their  allegiance  to  the  British  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Oneidas)  in  the  revolutionary  war  proved  to  he  an  alliance 
with  a falling  power,  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  relentless 
vengeance  of  the  American  colonists,  broke  up  the  once  powerful 
league  and  scattered  its  members  to  a large  extent  upon  the 
friendly  soil  of  Canada,  or  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  state  or 
general  government,  which  consigned  them  to  reservations  with 
very  imperfect  provisions  for  their  maintenance. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  protracted  contentions  between  the, 
French  and  the  Iroquois  Indians  are  clear  and  distinct.  They  be- 
gan with  the  unwarranted  invasion  by  Champlain  and  his  allied 
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savages,  and  engendered  an  hostility  that  eventually  cost  hun- 
dreds of  lives  in  battle,  together  with  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  an 
equal  number  of  persons  who  were  guiltless  of  warlike  intent. 
The  real  struggle  of  the  period  known  in  history  as  the  French 
and  Indian  war  began  soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands by  the  English,  and  ended  only  with  the  extinction  of  the 
French  power  in  America.  The  events  of  this  long  series  of  in- 
vasions and  counter-invasions  have  little  relation  to  the  Indian 
history  of  Tioga  county,  or  even  to  this  part  of  the  State,  and  it 
was  not  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
the  English  colonists  became  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  their 
own  interests,  and  at  last  awakened  to  the  conviction  that  they 
must  thoroughly  unite  against  the  French. 

To  this  end,  in  1690,  a convention  of  delegates  of  English  colo- 
nists determined  to  raise  a military  force  and  subjugate  Canada, 
but,  after  some  years  of  strife  with  varying  results,  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  The  treaty  was  concluded  in 
September,  1697,  hut  while  it  established  a peace  between  the 
French  and  the  English,  it  practically  left  unsettled  the  status  of 
the  Iroquois.  The  French  insisted  on  the  protection  of  their  own 
Indian  allies,  but  were  unwilling  to  include  the  Iroquois,  and  even 
made  preparations  to  attack  them  with  their  whole  force.  The 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  as  strenuously  claimed  the  same 
terms  for  their  allies,  and  Earl  Belmont  informed  Count  de  Fron- 
tenac  that  he  would  resist  any  attack  on  the  Iroquois  with  the 
entire  force  of  his  government.  This  terminated  the  threats  of 
the  enemy. 

Peace  being  thus  established,  the  English  left  nothing  undone 
to  maintain  the  friendship  between  themselves  and  the  Iroquois, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  them  a deed  of  a vast  tract 
of  their  hunting  territory.  However,  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne  to  the  British  throne  as  the  successor  to  King  William,  in 
March,  1702,  what  has  been  known  as  Queen  Anne’s  war  was  soon 
begun.  It  continued  until  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  April  11,  1713, 
hut,  though  felt  in  the  colonies,  New  York  fortunately  escaped  its 
bloody  consequences. 

While  the  French  were  in  possession  of  New  France  their  influ- 
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ence  over  all  the  Indians  within  its  limits  was  paramount,  and 
they  even  disputed  with  the  English  the  alliance  of  the  latter  with 
the  Iroquois;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  foundation  of 
French  claims  to  even  a portion  of  the  territory  of  New  York, 
they  could  hardly  he  recognized  as  holding  any  part  of  orig- 
inal Tioga  county,  although  in  1663  four  of  the  Iroquois  na- 
tions had  concluded  a treaty  with  De  Tracy  by  which  they  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  French  king.  If  the  terri- 
tory of  original  Tioga  was  not  a part  of  the  Mohawk  country,  and 
a portion  of  it  certainly  was  not,  the  treaty  may  have  affected 
that  portion  beyond  the  Mohawks’  domain,  yet  none  of  the  French 
maps  show  that  any  surveys  were  made  in  its  southern  locality. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  early  secured  a firm  and  lasting 
allegiance  with  the  Mohawks,  a friendship  more  closely  cemented 
in  later  years  through  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson. 
Further,  the  original  charter  of  Virginia  carried  the  English  pos- 
sessions to  the  forty-fifth  parallel,  and  later  grants  extended  her 
sovereignty  to  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 

The  treaty  of  Ryswick  (1697)  declared  that  the  belligerents 
should  return  to  their  possessions,  as  each  occupied  them  at  the 
beginning  of  hostilities,  and  England  put  forth  the  unconditional 
claim  that,  at  the  period  referred  to  in  the  treaty,  their  Iroquois 
allies  were  in  the  occupation  by  conquest  of  Montreal  and  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  French  government  at  the  time 
seems  to  have  acknowledged  that  the  Iroquois  were  embraced  in 
the  treaty. 

Thus  the  two  European  powers  wrangled  over  the  country 
which  was  hut  a little  time  previously  the  undisputed  domain  of 
the  Iroquois,  and  was  still  occupied  by  them.  When  France  dis- 
puted the  claims  of  England  and  appealed  to  the  council  at  Onon- 
daga, a stern,  savage  orator  exclaimed:  “We  have  ceded  our 
[ands  to  no  one  ; we  hold  them  of  heaven  alone.”  (Bancroft.) 

Whether  so  much  importance  should  attach  to  the  treaties  in 
which  these  untutored  savages  were  pitted  against  the  intelligent 
Europeans,  either  French  or  English,  is  questionable  ; especially 
when  we  consider  the  methods  often  adopted  in  later  yeais  to  in- 
duce the  Indians  to  sign  away  their  domain.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
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it  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  intrusion  of  France  upon  the 
possessions  of  the  Iroquois  in  the  Champlain  valley,  “at  the  sac- 
rifice of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  justice  and  the  restraints  and 
faith  of  the  treaties  were  subordinate  to  the  lust  of  power  and  ex- 
pediency.” (Watson.) 

In  March,  1744,  war  was  again  declared  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  and  the  former  power  at  once  prosecuted  measures 
for  the  conquest  of  the  French  possessions.  The  colonies  of  New 
York  and  New  England  united  in  an  expedition  to  co-operate  with 
the  fleet  under  Commodore  Warren  in  an  attack  upon  Louisburg, 
which  capitulated  in  June,  1745.  Then  followed  the  descent  upon 
Hoosic  village,  and  its  surrender,  leaving  unprotected  the  frontier. 

However,  an  important  object  of  the  contest  from  1744  to  1748 
was  the  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  both 
nations  claimed  by  discovery  and  occupancy.  The  French  forts 
now  extended  from  Canada  to  Louisiana,  forming  “a  bow,  of 
which  the  line  of  English  colonies  was  the  string.”  At  this  time 
the  English  colonies  in  America  contained  a million  inhabitants, 
while  the  French  had  only  about  sixty  thousand.  The  Iroquois 
would  not  engage  in  this  strife  until  1746,  and  were  disappointed 
at  its  sudden  termination,  having  compromised  themselves  with 
their  old  enemies  (the  Indian  allies  of  the  French)  now  more  nu- 
merous and  dangerous  than  ever.  The  question  of  Iroquois  su- 
premacy was,  therefore,  renewed  and  intensified. 

In  April,  1748,  was  concluded  the  ineffective,  if  not  actually 
shameful,  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  while  it  was  a virtual 
renewal  of  the  treaties  of  Ryswick  and  Utrecht,  it  left  unsettled 
the  old  questions  in  dispute,  with  others  of  equal  importance  to 
the  colonies,  and  the  fortresses  of  Louisburg  and  Crown  Point 
were  returned  to  the  French  without  even  a protest. 

Opposed  and  embarrassed  by  political  factions,  Governor  Clinton 
resigned  his  office  in  October,  1753,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Danvers  Osborne.  The  same  distractions,  aggravated  by  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  threw  the  latter  into  a state  of  melancholia,  which 
ended  in  suicide.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
James  De  Lancey,  who  called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to 
recent  French  encroachments,  and  urged  united  action  by  the 
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English  colonies  to  resist  them.  However,  the  old  sectional  differ- 
ences tended  to  prevent  harmony  in  sentiment  or  action.  The 
Iroquois  were  also  to  some  extent  becoming  alienated  from  the 
English,  whose  apathy  and  failures  they  did  not  relish.  The 
French,  by  reason  of  victories  in  Pennsylvania  in  1754,  were  left 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  entire  region  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies. 

Under  the  advice  of  the  British  ministry  a convention  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  colonial  assemblies  was  held  at  Albany  in  June, 
1754,  the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  a continued  alliance  with 
the  Six  Nations.  Governor  De  Lancey  presided,  and  opened  the 
proceedings  with  a speech  to  the  Indian  chiefs  and  sachems  who 
were  present.  Colonel,  afterward  Sir  William  Johnson,  was  also 
present  and  made  many  valuable  suggestions  to  the  delegates. 
He  had  by  this  time  become  well  acquainted  with  the  Indian  char- 
acter ; had  ingratiated  himself  in  their  affections,  not  only  among 
the  Mohawks,  but  as  well  among  all  of  the  Iroquois  Confederation. 
He  was  made  by  the  former  one  of  their  sachems,  having  author- 
ity in  their  councils,  and  likewise  he  was  created  war-chief,  and 
as  such  frequently  assumed  the  costume  and  habits  of  the  Indians. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Massachusetts  delegates,  a 
plan  for  the  union  of  the  colonies  was  taken  into  consideration, 
and  resulted  in  a committee  of  one  from  each  colony  to  draw  plans 
for  the  purpose,  the  fertile  mind  of  Benjamin  Franklin  suggesting 
that  which  was  adopted.  It  was  the  forerunner  of  our  federal 
constitution  ; but  the  colonial  assemblies  rejected  it,  deeming  that 
it  encroached  on  their  liberties,  while  the  home  government  re- 
jected it,  claiming  that  it  granted  too  much  power  to  the  people. 

Though  England  and  France  were  nominally  at  peace  for  eight 
years  following  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  each  power  was 
constantly  engaged  in  strengthening  its  outposts  and  forming  alli- 
ances with  the  Indians.  The  storm  of  war  again  broke  upon  the 
country  in  1756,  after  two  years  of  open  hostilities.  The  Mohawks 
rallied  to  their  commander,  Colonel  Johnson,  and  while  the  Sene- 
cas were  friendly  to  the  French  they  were  reluctant  to  war  against 
their  brethren  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Long  House.  The 
Tuscaroras  of  the  Susquehanna  valley  were  close  friends  of  the 
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Mohawks,  and  a few  of  them  fought  under  General  (soon  after- 
ward Sir  William)  Johnson,  while  others  maintained  a strict  neu- 
trality. 

A detail  of  this  contest  is  not  necessary  in  this  work,  as  the 
great  theatre  of  events  was  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Tioga 
county.  At  first  the  French  were  everywhere  victorious,  hut  in 
1758  William  Pitt  entered  the  councils  of  George  II,  as  actual 
though  not  nominal  chief  of  the  ministry,  and  then  England  flung 
herself  in  deadly  earnest  into  the  contest.  Forts  Duquesne  and 
Frontenac  were  captured  by  the  British,  and  other  victories  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  grand  successes  in  1759.  The  cordon  was 
broken,  but  Fort  Niagara  still  held  out  for  France. 

In  1759  Wolfe  assailed  Quebec,  the  strongest  of  all  the  French 
strongholds  ; and  at  the  same  time  Generals  Prideaux  and  John- 
son laid  seige  to  Fort  Niagara.  After  a fierce  battle  the  fort  sur- 
rendered, and  with  the  capitulation  ended  the  French  dominion 
over  any  portion  of  the  province  of  New  York.  Soon  the  life- 
bought  victory  of  Wolfe  gave  Quebec  to  the  triumphant  Britons  ; 
hut  still  the  French  clung  to  their  colonies  with  desperate  but  fail- 
ing grasp,  and  it  was  not  until  September,  1760,  that  the  Marquis 
de  Vaudreuil  surrendered  Montreal,  and  with  it  Detroit,  Venango, 
and  all  other  posts  within  his  jurisdiction.  This  surrender  was 
ratified  by  the  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  France  in 
February,  1768,  which  ceded  Canada  to  the  former  power.  On 
the  80th  of  July,  1760,  Governor  De  Lancey,  of  New  York,  sud- 
denly died,  and  the  government  passed  into  the  hands  of  Cadwal- 
lader  Colden,  who  was  commissioned  lieutenant-governor  in  Au- 
gust, 1761.  In  October  following  General  Robert  Monkton  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  province. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Political  Situation  Previous  to  the  Revolution — The  Johnson  Influence — Taxing  the 
Colonies — The  British  make  Allies  of  the  Six  Nations,  except  Oneidas  and  Tusca- 
roras — Joseph  Brant,  the  Mohawk  Chief — Wyoming — Cherry  Valley — Sullivan's 
Campaign  against  the  Indians — Clinton’s  March  down  the  .Susquehanna — The 
General  Movement  into  the  Iroquois  Regions — Battle  at  Newtown — Subsequent 
Events  of  the.  Campaign — End  of  the  War. 

i HE  political  situation  in  the  province  of  New  York,  and 


indeed  throughout  the  American  colonies,  during  the  revo- 


lution, and  for  some  years  previous,  was  at  once  novel  and 
interesting,  since  it  included  influences  politically  antagonistic, 
while  socially  there  was  no  animosity  among  the  pioneers,  and. 
good  will  and  friendship  prevailed  on  every  hand.  The  settle- 
ments founded  by  Sir  William  Johnson  in  the  Mohawk  valley 
were  entirely  under  his  control  during  his  life,  and  their  militia 
was  subject  to  his  command.  His  death,  however,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  his  son  (so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  the  latter  to  succeed 
him)  caused  a marked  change  in  political  events  ; one  indeed  which 
created  not  only  a division  of  sentiment,  hut  in  many  instances 
the  rupture  of  friendship.  Had  Sir  William  lived  a few  years 
longer  his  love  of  America  might  have  led  him  to  espouse  her 
cause,  and  many  think  his  policy  indicated  such  a purpose ; hut 
Sir  John,  and  his  brothers-in-law,  Guy  Johnson  and  Daniel  Claus, 
were  creatures  of  the  king,  having  no  sentiment  in  common  with 
the  people,  and  were  evidently  imbued  with  aristocratic  notions. 

Continuing  this  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  we 
are  led  to  examine  the  prevailing  causes  of  the  above  mentioned 
division,  both  in  sentiment  and  action,  and  it  also  occasions  a 
review  of  those  events  which  precipitated  the  war.  A careful  ex- 
amination of  the  province  at  the  time  leads  to  the  conviction  that 
the  patriots  were  strongly  in  the  majority.  The  taxation  to  which 
the  colonies  were  subjected  by  the  mother  country  really  began 
almost  as  far  back  as  the  overthrow  of  the  Dutch  power  in  Amer- 
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ica,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  the  crown’s  determination  to  make 
them  self  supporting,  which  was  more  than  their  own  share 
toward  national  greatness.  The  burden  of  debt  was  then  very 
heavy  on  Great  Britain,  but  it  was  chiefly  created  by  the  wars  in 
which  she  had  engaged  on  her  own  side  of  the  Atlantic.  That 
portion,  however,  incurred  by  the  wars  on  this  continent  she  pro- 
posed to  be  paid  by  the  colonies,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
of  her  domain  through  these  wars. 

The  time,  however,  arrived  when  tame  submission  to  such  meas- 
ures could  no  longer  be  endured.  The  colonists  themselves  were 
heavily  burdened  with  the  expenses  of  the  late  French  war,  yet 
almost  before  the  smoke  of  the  battles  had  cleared  away  the  min- 
istry began  devising  plans  to  tax  them  without  asking  their  con- 
sent. In  1764  a proposition  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  raising  revenue  in  the  colonies  by  the  sale  of  stamps,  and 
a hill  to  that  effect  was  passed  in  March,  1765.  It  was  bitterly 
denounced  in  the  colonies,  especially  in  New  York,  and  the  ‘‘Sons 
of  Liberty  ” were  organized  to  oppose  the  obnoxious  law. 

So  great,  indeed,  was  the  popular  indignation  that  parliament 
finally  repealed  the  act,  but  this  was  done  more  to  satisfy  English 
tradesmen  than  to  relieve  a distressed  people  ; and  in  its  place 
were  enacted  other  oppressive  laws,  one  of  which  required  the 
provinces  to  pay  for  supporting  the  British  soldiery  in  New  York 
city.  The  colonial  assembly  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand, 
and  parliament  in  retaliation  annulled  its  legislative  powers. 

In  1767  a bill  was  passed  by  parliament  imposing  a duty  on  tea, 
glass,  lead,  paper  and  painters’  colors  imported  by  the  colonies. 
This  renewed  the  opposition,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Massa- 
chusetts assembly  addressed  a circular  letter  to  the  sister  colonies 
asking  assistance  in  defending  the  common  liberties.  More  retali- 
ation followed,  for  the  ministry  was  so  enraged  that  a letter  was 
sent  to  each  of  the  colonial  governors  forbidding  their  assemblies 
to  correspond  with  Massachusetts.  This  mandate  was  ignored, 
and  the  New  York  assembly  accompanied  its  disobedience  with 
declarations  of  inherent  rights,  together  with  denunciations  of 
parliament,  and  the  people  sustained  their  representatives  and 
returned  most  of  them  to  the  new  assembly  of  1769. 
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In  1770  Lord  Dunmore  succeeded  Golden  as  governor,  and 
brought  with  him  royal  approval  of  the  act  authorizing  the  issue 
of  the  colonial  hills  of  credit.  The  duties  had  meanwhile  been  re- 
moved from  all  articles  except  tea,  and  colonial  affairs  for  a time 
moved  more  smoothly,  but  on  July  18,  1771,  William  Tryon  be- 
came governor,  and  soon  afterward  old  difficulties  were  renewed. 
The  East  India  Company,  conscious  of  the  injustice  of  placing  a 
duty  on  tea,  tried  to  have  the  latter  removed,  but  in  vain,  for  the 
ministry  still  adhered  to  its  boasted  right  to  tax  the  colonies. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  tea  shipped  to 
Boston,  an  event  which  has  ever  been  known  as  the  “Boston  Tea 
Party.”  The  ministry,  whose  rage  was  still  more  excited  by  the 
bold  defiance,  again  retaliated  by  closing  the  port  of  Boston  against 
all  commerce — an  outrage  which  awoke  national  indignation. 
Public  meetings  were  held  for  the  consideration  of  the  common 
grievances,  and  among  the  plans  suggested  for  mutual  protec- 
tion was  the  assembling  of  a Colonial  Congress. 

The  Continental  Congress,  as  it  has  ever  been  termed,  was  held 
at  Philadelphia  in  September,  1774,  and,  having  adopted  a declara- 
tion of  rights,  it  added  a petition  to  the  king  and  an  appeal  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  The  New  York  assem- 
bly was  the  only  one  that  did  not  sanction  these  proceedings  ; in- 
stead of  which  it  addressed  a remonstrance  to  parliament,  which 
was  treated  with  disdain. 

“On  the  12th  of  January,  1775,  at  a cabinet  council,  it  was  de- 
clared that  there  was  nothing  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress  that 
afforded  any  basis  for  an  honorable  reconciliation.  It  was  there- 
fore resolved  to  break  off  all  commerce  with  the  Americans ; to 
protect  the  loyalists  in  the  colonies,  and  to  declare  all  others  to  be 
traitors  and  rebels.”  (Lossing). 

At  this  time  Tryon  county,  within  which  the  territory  of  Tioga 
was  included,  was  a new  creation,  named  in  honor  of  the  gover- 
nor, but  young  as  it  was  it  displayed  a full  degree  of  power ; and 
its  enormous  extent  led  to  its  division  into  five  provisional  dis- 
tricts. Many  of  its  people  were  earnest  in  the  patriotic  cause,  and 
were  open  in  their  approval  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  but  on  the  other  hand  Sir  John  Johnson,  having  sue- 
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ceeded  to  his  father’s  military  title  (though  never  to  his  popularity 
and  influence),  warmly  supported  the  British  interests.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  policy  Sir  John  was  seconded  by  Guy  Johnson  and 
Daniel  Claus,  whose  efforts  were  directed  to  the  complete  aliena- 
tion of  the  Indians  from  the  whig  colonists.  The  Mohawks  of 
course  were  friendly  to  the  crown,  for  they  loved  the  father  too 
well  to  oppose  his  son.  Prominent  among  them  were  the  notori- 
ous leaders,  John  and  Walter  Butler,  and  also  the  chief,  Joseph 
Brant,  all  of  whom  became  infamous  from  their  bloody  deeds  dur- 
ing the  revolution ; and  yet  their  pillage  and  slaughter  were  gener- 
ally ascribed  to  the  instigations  of  the  Johnsons. 

Sir  John  and  his  fellow  loyalists  did  not  limit  their  schemes  to 
the  Mohawks  ; they  sent  emissaries  to  all  the  Six  Nations,  and  to 
all  other  Indians  within  their  reach,  the  object  being  to  induce 
them  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  Americans.  In  this  effort 
they  were  too  successful,  for  all  except  the  Oneidas  and  the  Tus- 
caroras,  and  a few  other  friendly  Indians,  joined  the  British.  The 
Senecas  held  off  for  a time,  hut  the  prospect  of  both  blood  and 
gold  was  too  much  for  them  to  withstand,  and  in  1777  they  made 
a treaty  with  the  British  at  Oswego,  agreeing  to  serve  the  king 
throughout  the  war. 

The  question  whether  a price  was  actually  paid  or  promised  for 
scalps  has  been  widely  debated.  Mary  Jemison,  the  celebrated 
“White  Woman,”  then  living  among  the  Senecas  on  the  Genesee, 
declares  that  at  the  treaty  the  British  agents,  after  giving  the 
Indians  numerous  presents,  ‘ ‘ promised  a bounty  on  every  scalp 
that  should  be  brought  in.”  Whether  a bounty  was  paid  or  not, 
the  Indians  were  certainly  employed  to  assail  the  inhabitants  with 
constant  marauding  parties,  notwithstanding  their  well  known 
and  inveterate  habit  of  slaughtering  men,  women  and  children 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  or  at  least  whenever  the  impulse 
to  kill  seized  them.  In  fact  they  were  good  for  very  little  else, 
their  desultory  method  of  warfare  making  them  almost  entirely 
useless  in  assisting  the  regular  operations  of  an  army. 

The  most  active  and  most  celebrated  of  the  Iroquois  chiefs  in 
the  British  service  during  the  revolution  was  Joseph  Brant,  or 
Thayendanegea,  a Mohawk  who  had  received  a moderate  English 
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education  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  Indeed, 
Molly  Brant,  sister  to  the  chief,  was  for  years  the  housekeeper  for 
Sir  William  at  Johnson  Hall,  while  the  chief  himself  was  fre- 
quently one  of  the  family.  Brant  was  intrusted  by  British  officers 
with  the  command  of  detached  parties,  hut  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  authority  over  all  the  tribes,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  haughty  Senecas  would  never  have  submitted  to  the  com- 
mands of  a Mohawk. 

W.  L.  Stone,  author  of  the  “Life  of  Brant,”  says  that  at  the 
battle  of  Wyoming  in  1778,  the  leader  of  the  Senecas,  who  formed 
the  main  part  of  the  Indian  force  on  that  occasion,  was  Gfuieng- 
wahtoh,  supposed  to  he  the  same  as  Guiyahgwahdoh,  “the 
smoke  bearer.”  That  was  the  official  title  of  the  Seneca  after- 
ward known  as  “Young  King,”  he  being  a kind  of  hereditary 
embassador,  the  bearer  of  the  smoking  brand  from  the  great 
council-fire  of  the  confederacy  to  light  that  of  the  Senecas.  He 
was  too  young  to  have  been  at  Wyoming,  but  his  predecessor  in 
office  (probably  his  maternal  uncle)  might  have  been  there.  Brant 
was  certainly  not  there. 

The  last  assertion  from  so  well  known  an  authority  will  he  the 
occasion  of  no  little  surprise,  and  possibly  some  question,  as  the 
opinion  has  ever  been  current  that  Brant  was  the  leader  of  the 
Indians  on  that  occasion.  That  he  was  at  Cherry  Valley  during 
the  same  year,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  but  as  the  Senecas  formed 
the  chief  contingent  of  Indian  forces  present  at  Wyoming  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  savages  were  commanded  by  a Seneca. 
Three  of  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  Senecas  during  the  revolution 
were  “Farmer's  Brother,”  “ Cornplanter ” and  “Governor  Black- 
snake,”  but  who  was  in  command  is  not  certain.  It  is  probable 
that  the  leader  of  each  expedition  received  his  orders  direct  from 
the  English  officers. 

We  have  referred  to  the  affair  at  Wyoming  as  a “battle”  in- 
stead of  a “massacre”  as  it  has  usually  been  termed.  The  facts 
seem  to  he  that  no  quarter  was  given  during  the  conflict,  and  that 
after  the  Americans  were  routed,  the  tories  and  Senecas  pursued 
and  killed  all  they  could,  hut  that  those  who  reached  the  fort  and 
afterward  surrendered  were  not  harmed,  nor  were  any  of  the  non- 
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combatants.  The  whole  valley,  however,  was  devastated,  and  the 
houses  burned.  At  Cherry  Valley,  the  same  year,  the  Senecas 
were  also  present  in  force,  together  with  the  Mohawks  under 
Brant,  and  the  tories  under  Capt.  Walter  Butler,  son  of  Col.  John 
Butler.  Then  there  was  an  undoubted  massacre.  Nearly  thirty 
women  and  children  were  killed,  besides  many  men  surprised  help- 
less in  their  homes. 

These  events,  together  with  others  of  less  disastrous  results, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Congress  and  General  Washington  to 
the  Susquehanna  valley,  and  they  determined  to  set  on  foot  an 
expedition  in  the  spring  of  1779,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  all 
Indian  villages  and  driving  their  troublesome  inhabitants  from  the 
region.  At  this  time  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  had  become 
an  important  highway  of  travel  for  the  Indians  in  passing  between 
western  Pennsylvania  and  the  Mohawk  country.  Indeed,  as 
Judge  Avery’s  narrative  says:  “The  old  mode  of  communication 
between  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  and  Upper  Canada,  well  known 
to  the  natives  and  used  by  them,  namely:  up  the  headwaters  of 
that  river  to  Wood  creek  ; thence  to  Oneida  lake  and  Oswego 
river,  was  rendered  unsafe  for  them  by  the  establishment  of  Fort 
Schuyler.  To  reach  within  striking  distance  of  his  old  home  upon 
the  Mohawk,  Brant  was  forced  to  adopt  another  route,  through 
the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna.  Coming  from  the  British  posses- 
sions on  Lake  Ontario  he  landed  his  forces  at  Irondequoit  Bay, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  ; thence  up  that  river  to  the  mouth 
of  one  of  its  eastern  tributaries  ; thence  up  the  tributary  to  a point 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Conhocton  ; thence  down  that  stream 
to  Painted  Post ; thence  down  the  Tioga  or  Chemung,  as  formerly 
called,  through  Elmira  (Skwe-do-wa)  to  Tioga  Point  (now  Athens, 
Penna. , ) his  southern  headquarters  ; thence  up  the  Susquehanna, 
through  Owego  ( Ah-wa-ga),  Binghamton  (0-che-nang)  and  Oquaga 
(Onuh-huh-quan-geh)  to  Unadilla  (De-u-na-dillo),  his  northern 
headquarters.  From  the  latter  place  he  sent  forth  those  untiring- 
scouting  parties  ; and  also  more  formidable  forces  composed  of 
English  regulars,  rangers,  tories  and  Indians,  keeping  our  settle- 
ments upon  the  Mohawk,  Delaware,  and  on  some  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Hudson,  as  well  as  those  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, in  constant  alarm.” 
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“Between  Unadilla  and  Tioga  Point,”  continues  the  narrative, 
“free  communication  was  maintained  by  the  Iroquois  throughout 
the  war,  interrupted  only,  for  a brief  interval  in  the  summer  of 
1779,  by  the  appearance  of  a well  appointed  American  force  of  fif- 
teen hundred  men  under  General  Clinton.  From  Otsego  Lake  he 
and  his  army  made  a romantic  descent  of  the  river  in  batteaux, 
forming  a junction  with  General  Poor’s  brigade  at  Choconut 
(Chug-nut),  fourteen  miles  above  Owego,  and  with  the  main 
army  under  General  Sullivan,  at  Tioga  Point.” 

“Well  beaten  trails  on  both  sides  of  our  river,  of  considerable 
width,  were  the  avenues  of  communication  used  by  the  natives, 
and  over  them  bands  of  warriors  passed  and  repassed  without  hin- 
derance,  except  the  temporary  one  just  alluded  to.  By  the  same 
trails  our  pioneer  settlers,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  made 
their  way  through  our  valley.  They  were  found  wide  enough  for 
the  passage  of  pack-horses  and  cattle,  and  proved  in  after  years, 
upon  careful  survey,  the  most  direct  and  feasible  routes  from  the 
east  and  north  to  this  part  of  the  state.” 

“From  Tioga  Point  to  Unadilla  our  valley  was  their  stronghold 
and  war-path  ; un visited  by  the  colonists  throughout  our  memor- 
able struggle,  except  as  captives,  or  as  officers  or  soldiers  of  our 
army  of  invasion.  Here  they  drilled  in  martial  exercise  ; trained 
themselves  to  warlike  feats,  and  prepared  for  those  deadly  incur- 
sions into  our  frontier  settlements,  and  for  those  more  formidable 
engagements  where  disciplined  valor  breasted  their  wild  charge. 
To  this  valley  they  returned,  as  to  a fastness,  with  their  captives 
and  streaming  trophies.” 

The  many  Indian  and  tory  depredations  in  various  parts  of  New 
York  during  the  period  of  the  revolution  were  instigated  chiefly 
by  the  malice  and  wantonness  of  Sir  John  Johnson.  He  at  first 
sought  to  establish  a British  military  post  at  Johnson  Hall,  which 
he  fortified,  and  also  armed  the  Scotch  Highlanders  who  formed  a 
strong  contingent  of  his  tenantry.  But  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
was  too  strong  in  Tryon  county  to  tolerate  such  a presence,  and, 
becoming  alarmed  by  the  determined  attitude  of  the  whigs,  the 
Johnsons  resolved  to  abandon  the  state.  Guy  Johnson  first  de- 
parted, and  with  him  were  John  and  Walter  Butler  and  Joseph 
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Brant,  the  Mohawk  chief,  all  of  whom  took  up  their  abode  upon 
the  more  friendly  soil  of  Canada.  The  remaining,  and  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  loyalists,  placed  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Sir  John  Johnson,  who  armed  and  equipped  them  in  true 
military  style  and  sought  to  defend  his  vast  estate  against  the 
Americans.  The  result  was  his  arrest  in  January,  1776.  He  was 
released  on  parole,  hut  violated  this  pledge  of  honor,  and  in  May 
following,  with  his  tenantry,  proceeded  stealthily  by  way  of  Sacan- 
daga  to  Canada,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Montreal.  During  the 
war  Sir  John  commanded  a troop  known  as  “ Johnson’s  Greens," 
hut  his  worst  acts  were  the  schemes  by  which  he  instigated  the  sav- 
ages to  destroy  the  frontier  settlements  and  slaughter  their  inhab- 
itants. The  affairs  at  Wyoming,  Cherry  Valley,  and  as  well  the 
several  invasions  of  the  Mohawk  valley  were  planned  by  him  and 
his  associates,  and  occasions  were  not  wanting  in  which  he  led  his 
troops  in  an  attack  upon  the  Americans.  For  the  purposes  of  their 
depredations  the  Butlers  and  Brant  established  headquarters  south 
of  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Seneca  country,  from 
which  point  marauding  expeditions  were  constantly  sent  out. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  events  in  connection  with  the  In- 
dian history  of  the  region  which  formed  original  Tioga  county 
during  the  revolution  were  the  affairs  at  Wyoming  and  Cherry 
Valley  (neither,  however,  within  the  bounds  of  the  county  at 
any  time),  and  the  subsequent  campaign  of  General  Sullivan 
against  all  the  offending  Indians  in  the  summer  of  1779. 

After  the  attack  upon  Wysockton,  in  May,  1778,  the  captives,  ” 
says  Judge  Avery,  “were  taken  at  once  to  Tioga  Point  and  there 
given  up  to  a British  officer  at  the  head  of  his  rangers  and  Indians. 
They  remained  at  that  place  during  the  whole  of  the  preparation 
for  the  attack  upon  Wyoming,  and  were  there,  also,  when  the 
combined  forces  of  the  English  under  John  Butler,  and  Indians 
under  Gi-en-gwah-toh  embarked  in  canoes  and  batteaux  for  that 
ill-fated  place.  Their  destination  was  well  known  to  the  captives. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  expedition  from  the  massacre,  with  the 
booty,  consisting  of  cattle,  horses,  etc.,  the  captives  were  still 
there. 

“ In  the  latter  part  of  July,  all  of  the  prisoners,  including  the 
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narrator  (Mrs.  Jane  Whitaker),  together  with  the  Indians  and 
other  forces,  came  up  to  Owego,  thence  went  to  Bainhridge  and 
Unadilla,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  points  they  remained  several 
weeks.  At  the  two  last  named  places  the  captives  had  the  privi- 
lege extended  to  them  of  cooking  in  a fire-place ; a novel  luxury 
since  their  captivity.” 

‘ ‘ While  the  captives  were  at  Bainhridge,  two  British  soldiers 
deserted,  making  their  way  toward  Tioga  Point.  A detachment 
was  sent  in  pursuit,  overtaking  them  upon  the  beautiful  plain  in 
the  town  of  Nichols,  now  (1853)  owned  by  General  Westbrook  and 
the  descendants  of  Daniel  Shoemaker,  deceased,  and  then  called 
Maugh-au-to-wa-no,  which  was  a favorite  corn  ground  of  the  na- 
tives. The  forms  of  a court-martial  were  dispensed  with,  and  the 
deserters  were  shot  down  at  once.  The  bodies  were  left  where 
they  fell,  without  burial,  until  Queen  Esther,  of  She-she-quin,  a 
notable  personage  of  that  vicinity,  superintended  the  digging  of 
graves,  in  which  they  were  placed  a few  days  after  the  event.” 

Referring  briefly  to  a preceding  paragraph  in  which  the  author 
of  the  “ Life  of  Brant”  says  that  the  chief  was  not  at  the  massa- 
cre or  battle  of  Wyoming,  Judge  Avery  says  : “Mr.  Miner,  in  his 
excellent  work,  the  history  of  that  valley,  inclines  to  the  belief 
that  he  led  in  the  battle  and  was  responsible  for  the  massacre. 
As  the  question  now  stands,  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Whitaker  is 
important.  To  feel  its  force  fully,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  for 
more  than  a month  prior  to  the  massacre  she  was  at  Tioga  Point 
when  the  whole  expedition  fitted  out  and  started  for  Wyoming, 
and  was  there  when  the  forces  returned.  She  says  : £ I saw  Brant 
at  Fort  Niagara,  often.  I became  well  acquainted  with  his  chil- 
dren and  family.  1 saw  him  for  the  first  time  at  the  fort.  I do 
not  recollect  of  seeing  him  at  Tioga  Point  when  the  expedition 
was  fitting  out  for  Wyoming,  nor  when  it  returned.  I think  I 
should  have  recognized  him,  if  1 had  ever  seen  him  before.  I 
knew  the  English  officers  by  sight,  heard  their  names,  and  also 
saw  the  Indians  in  command  at  Tioga,  hut  it  was  not  the  man 
whom  they  called  Brant  at  Fort  Niagara.  I was  young,  but  things 
that  happened  during  our  captivity,  I remember  with  great  dis- 
tinctness.’ ” 
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This  statement  by  Mrs.  Whitaker  would  seem  to  confirm  the 
fact  mentioned  in  a preceding  paragraph,  that  Brant  was  not  at 
Wyoming.  In  fact  it  cannot  be  regarded  a specially  material 
point  whether  or  not  he  was  there,  except  as  the  opinion  is  cur- 
rent that  the  noted  Mohawk  led  the  attack.  Judge  Avery  applied 
to  every  reliable  source  of  information  for  light  on  this  point  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  Brant  may  have  been  present,  though 
not  an  active  factor,  on  that  occasion. 

Be  the  truth  as  it  may,  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley  massacres 
determined  Congress  to  visit  condign  punishment  upon  the  Indians 
of  southern  and  western  New  York.  General  Sullivan’s  famous 
campaign  was  its  result,  and  by  it  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
Susquehanna  Valley  became  known  to  the  American  colonists. 

Sullivan’s  campaign  against  the  hostile  Six  Nation  Indians  of 
New  York,  particularly  against  the  Senecas,  was  one  of  the  nota- 
ble events  of  the  year  1779,  and  its  effect  was  most  salutary,  for 
their  villages  and  growing  crops  were  destroyed  and  the  natives 
themselves  were  forced  to  seek  protection  and  maintenance  from  the 
British  at  Fort  Niagara.  In  the  order  to  General  Sullivan,  General 
Washington  said  : “The  immediate  objects  are  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  devastation 
of  their  settlements,  and  the  capture  of  as  many  prisoners  of  every 
age  and  sex  as  possible.”  Furthermore,  Sullivan  was  directed 
‘ k to  lay  waste  all  the  settlements  around,  so  that  the  country 
may  not  only  be  overrun  but  destroyed,”  and  subsequent  events 
proved  that  the  determined  commander  faithfully  performed  the 
important  duty  entrusted  to  his  management. 

According  to  the  plan  of  this  compaign,  General  Clinton  was  to 
proceed  down  the  Susquehanna  valley,  destroying  as  he  advanced, 
and  join  forces  with  the  main  body  of  troops  under  Sullivan  at 
Tioga  Point.  On  the  15th  of  June  Clinton  was  with  his  force  at 
Canajoharie,  and  reached  Otsego  lake  during  the  latter  part  of 
that  month,  and  on  the  22d  of  August  arrived  at  Fort  Sullivan, 
having  in  the  meantime  devastated  the  Indian  country  through- 
out the  upper  Susquehanna  valley.  When  he  reached  a point 
near  Unadilla,  Clinton’s  army  was  within  the  limits  of  original 
Tioga  county,  in  view  of  which  fact  we  may  properly  record  some 
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of  the  principal  events  of  the  journey  as  a part  of  local  history  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  extract  from  the  journal  of  Lieut.  Erk- 
uries  Beatty,  an  officer  in  Clinton’s  division  : 

Thursday,  August  12tli,  1779.  “ Came  to  a small  Scotch  settle- 

ment called  Albout,  five  miles  from  Unadilla,  which  we  burnt.” 
Albout  was  a tory  settlement  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna. 

On  the  following  day  the  troops  proceeded  to  the  Indian  village 
called  Conihunto,  fourteen  miles  below  Unadilla.  Another  day’s 
march  brought  them  to  the  old  Indian  town  of  Onoquaga,  located 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  the  present  town  of  Coles ville,  Broome 
county.  This  is  described  as  one  of  the  “neatest”  towns  on  the 
river,  having  good  log  houses  with  stone  chimneys,  and  glass  win- 
dows ; also  mentions  a church  and  burying  ground,  a great  num- 
ber of  apple  trees,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort.  The  Indians 
abandoned  this  village  during  the  fall  of  1778. 

On  Tuesday,  the  17th,  the  troops  proceeded  down  the  river  to 
the  Tuscarora  village  called  Shawhiangto,  containing  ten  or  twelve 
houses,  all  of  which  were  burned  or  destroyed.  On  the  same  day 
Ingaren,  another  Tuscarora  village,  at  or  near  the  site  of  Great 
Bend,  Penna.,  was  reached  and  destroyed,  as  also  were  the  corn 
fields  and  a primitive  tannery,  called  by  the  officer  a “ tanfat  farm.” 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  the  party 
reached  the  junction  of  the  Chenango  with  the  Susquehanna,  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Binghamton.  From  this  point  a detachment 
went  up  the  Chenango  to  the  Indian  village  of  the  same  name, 
but  found  the  houses  already  destroyed.  The  men  camped  this 
night  two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Chenango.  At  Chugnut 
(Choconut),  an  important  Indian  town  of  about  fifty  or  sixty 
houses,  Clinton’s  army  fell  in  with  General  Poor’s  detachment 
which  had  come  up  the  river,  destroying  villages  and  crops  as  they 
advanced.  Chugnut  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
Vestal,  Broome  county.  It  was  burned  August  19,  1779,  by  Poor’s 
men. 

The  united  forces  marched  on  down  the  river,  Clinton’s  men  in 
the  advance  and  Poor’s  in  rear.  On  the  19tli,  a detachment  went 
to  the  Indian  village  of  Owagea  (Owego),  containing  about  twenty 
houses,  all  of  which  were  burned.  It  was  located  on  Owego  creek, 
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qbout  one  mile  from  the  Susquehanna.  On  the  17th  General  Poor’s 
detachment  camped  on  the  site  of  the  present  village,  where  was 
a small  Indian  hamlet.  On  the  20th  another  small  village  of 
about  twenty  houses  was  also  destroyed.  It  was  located  about  a 
mile  lower  down  the  river. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  General  Poor’s  regiment,  comprising  nine 
hundred  men,  was  ordered  to  march  up  the  Susquehanna  river, 
destroying  as  they  went,  and  meet  General  Clinton’s  command 
coming  down.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  troops  began  the 
march,  in  two  columns,  and  that  night  encamped  near  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Indian  town  called  Macktowanuck  (Maj.  Janies  Norris’ 
Journal),  and  on  the  following  day  reached  “ Owagea,  an  Indian 
town  which  was  Desterted  last  Spring,  after  planting.  About  the 
town  is  many  Fruit  Trees,  and  many  Plants  and  Herbs  that  are 
common  to  our  part  of  the  Country.  Heare  is  a Learge  body  of 
clear  Inti  vale  Covered  with  Grass.” 

On  the  18th  the  troops  proceeded  to  Chugnut,  the  remains  of  a 
large  Indian  town  which  had  been  abandoned  during  the  summer. 
Here  the  men  found  about  twenty  houses,  which  they  burned,  and 
also  found  growing  vegetables,  cucumbers,  squashes  and  turnips 
in  abundance.  The  next  day  Poor  and  Clinton  joined  forces  and 
returned  down  the  river,  camping  at  Owagea,  where  a large  ‘ ‘ bon- 
fire” was  kindled  at  night  “ to  grace  our  meeting,”  as  the  officer’s 
journal  states. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  the  troops  encamped 
opposite  the  ‘ ‘ Fitzgerald’s  Farm,  ” on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
“ Manckata wangum,  or  Eed  Bank,  here  called  Fitzgerald’s  Farm,” 
appears  to  have  been  on  the  south  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  the 
town  of  Nichols,  nearly  opposite  the  village  of  Barton.  Major 
Norris’  Journal,  in  going  up,  says  on  the  16th  the  detachment  en- 
camped near  the  ruins  of  an  old  town  called  Macktowanuck.  Lieut. 
Jenkins’  Journal  says  “ 10  miles  from  Tioga,  at  the  place  called 
Manckatawangum,  or  Red  Bank,”  and  mentions  encamping  at 
the  same  point  on  the  return  march. 

The  point  of  historic  interest  in  connection  with  this  locality 
rests  in  the  fact  that  in  the  early  spring  of  1779,  two  men  named 
Sawyer  and  Cowley,  the  one  an  Irishman  and  the  other  a Scotch- 
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man,  were  captured  by  four  Indians  near  Harpersfield,  and  while 
on  their  journey  to  the  British  lines,  encamped  for  a night  at  this 
place.  During  the  night,  by  a previous  arrangement,  the  prisoners 
arose  and  attempted  to  make  their  escape.  They  removed  the  prim- 
ing from  the  guns,  secured  a tomahawk  and  an  ax.  and  at  the  given 
signal  the  weapons  sunk  deep  into  the  brain  of  their  captors.  The 
noise  awoke  the  others,  one  of  whom  received  a disabling  and  the 
other  a fatal  blow.  The  wounded  Indian  escaped,  but  the  mould- 
ering bones  of  the  three  who  were  killed  were  found  by  the  troops 
when  camping  at  the  place  several  months  afterward. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  Clinton’s  and  Poor’s  divisions  reached 
Tioga  Point,  and  went  into  camp  for  a few  days,  preparatory  to 
the  grand  expedition  which  was  to  effectually  drive  the  trouble- 
some Indians  from  the  region  of  Central  New  York.  Sullivan  es- 
tablished a base  of  supplies  at  Wyoming,  and  with  his  army  moved 
up  the  river  to  Tioga  Point  and  there  encamped  at  the  most  favor- 
ble  point  as  a base  of  operations  and  built  Fort  Sullivan.  After 
his  force  had  been  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  General  Clinton’s 
command,  Sullivan  at  once  made  ready  for  the  advance  into  the 
Indian  country  of  New  York,  and  on  the  26th  of  August  took  up 
the  line  of  march,  arriving  at  the  site  of  Old  Chemung  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  next  day.  On  Sunday,  the  29th,  the  army  moved  forward 
carefully,  for  the  enemy  were  known  to  be  directly  in  front,  mak- 
ing preparations  to  resist  any  attack.  Indeed,  so  near  were  the 
Americans  to  the  British  and  Indian  line  that  they  could  easily  hear 
the  latter  in  their  work  of  erecting  fortifications. 

“ The  troops  behind  the  ramparts,”  says  Rev.  David  Craft,  “con- 
sisted of  a few  British  soldiers,  the  two  battalions  of  Royal  Greens, 
tones  and  Indians.”  Their  several  commanding  officers  were  Col- 
onel John  and  Captain  Walter  Butler,  Captain  McDonald  and 
Joseph  Brant. 

The  battle  of  Newtown,  as  it  has  ever  been  known,  was  fought 
on  the  29th,  and  waged  with  greater  or  less  severity,  but  with  al- 
most unvarying  American  success,  for  about  seven  hours.  The 
British  fought  bravely,  the  Indians  with  their  native  shouting  and 
whooping,  but  this  had  no  terrors  for  the  determined,  avenging 
patriots  under  Sullivan  and  his  worthy  commanders.  The  Amer- 
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icans  lost  five  or  six  killed,  and  about  fifty  wounded,  while  the 
enemy  lost  hea  vily  both  in  killed  and  wounded. 

This  was  the  first  and  indeed  the  only  battle  fought  on  original 
Tioga  county  soil  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  it  was  through 
the  events  of  this  campaign  against  the  Six  Nation  Inchans  that 
the  fertility  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Chemung  valleys  first  became 
known  to  the  whites.  Within  the  next  five  or  six  years  civilized 
white  settlement  was  begun  although  twelve  years  passed  before 
any  civil  jurisdiction  was  extended  over  the  territory.  These  events, 
however,  are  reserved  for  a later  chapter. 

After  a few  days  of  rest  and  recuperation  Sullivan’s  victorious 
army  again  moved  forward,  hut  nowhere  did  they  encounter  the 
Indians  in  force.  On  the  3d  of  September  Catharinestown  (Wat- 
kins), once  the  home  of  the  somewhat  noted  Queen  Catharine,  was 
destroyed,  and  thence  on  both  sides  of  Seneca  lake  the  avenging 
troops  marched  forward,  destroying  and  burning  as  they  went  all 
vestiges  of  Indian  occupancy.  On  the  5th  and  6th  Kendaia  and 
Kanadesaga  were  laid  waste,  and  from  the  latter  point  detachments 
were  sent  out  to  destroy  villages  and  crops  in  localities  less  prom- 
inent. 

The  army  entered  the  heart  of  the  Seneca  territory,  the  center 
of  the  vast  and  fertile  Genesee  country,  and  after  completing  the 
work  of  destruction,  reassembled  at  Fort  Sullivan,  (Tioga  Point), 
and  on  the  15th  of  October  returned  to  quarters  at  Easton.  As  the 
result  of  the  campaign  eighteen  Indian  villages  had  been  annihi- 
lated, 150,000  bushels  (estimated)  of  corn  destroyed,  besides  vast 
quantities  of  other  grain,  crops  of  vegetal  ties  and  orchards.  Sul- 
livan’s total  loss  amounted  to  about  forty  men.  The  best  results  of 
the  expedition  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Indians  were  thoroughly 
subdued  and  disheartened  and  thenceforth  sought  protection  from 
the  posts  at  Fort  Niagara  and  elsewhere  within  British  lines  ; nor 
could  they  be  persuaded  to  any  considerable  extent  to  re-establish 
and  occupy  their  former  villages.  The  league  which  bound  to- 
gether the  Six  Nations  was  now  broken.  Its  form  remained,  but 
its  force  was  destroyed,  and  the  friendly  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras 
were  encouraged  to  increase  the  separation  from  the  other  confed- 
erates. 
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To  the  Indians  this  blow  was  a more  serious  matter  than  had 
beeh  the  destrufction  of  their  villages  in  earlier  times,  as  they  had 
adopted  a more  permanent  mode  of  existence.  They  had  learned 
to  depend  more  on  agriculture  and  less  on  the  chase,  and  possessed 
not  only  corn  fields,  but  gardens,  orchards,  and  sometimes  com- 
fortable houses.  In  fact  they  had  adopted  many  of  the  customs 
of  civilized  life,  though  without  relinquishing  any  of  their  primi- 
tive pleasures,  such  as  tomahawking  prisoners  and  scalping  the 
dead. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  in  other  localities  had  gone  forward  with 
varying  fortunes.  Guy  Johnson  and  Walter  Butler  kept  the  In- 
dians as  busy  as  possible,  marauding  upon  the  frontier,  but  they 
had  become  so  thoroughly  broken  in  strength  that  they  were  un- 
able to  produce  such  devastation  as  at  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Val- 
ley. In  October,  1781,  Cornwallis  surrendered,  and  thenceforth 
there  were  no  more  active  hostilities. 

In  the  fall  of  1783,  peace  was  formally  declared  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  revolted  colonies,  the  latter  henceforth  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  men  as  the  United  States  of  America.  By  the 
treaty  the  boundary  line  was  established  along  the  center  of  Lake 
Ontario,  Niagara  river  and  Lake  Erie.  Although  the  forts  held 
by  the  British  on  the  American  side  of  the  line  were  not  given  up 
until  several  years  afterward,  and  although  they  thus  retained  a 
strong  influence  over  the  Indians  on  this  side,  yet  the  legal  title 
was  admitted  to  be  in  the  United  States.  Thus  the  unquestioned 
English  authority  over  the  territory  of  the  state  of  New  York 
lasted  only  from  the  treaty  with  France,  in  1763,  to  that  with  the 
United  States,  in  1783,  a little  more  than  twenty  years. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Treatment  of  the  Indians  Regarding  their  Territory — Tryon  County  Created — Its 
Extent — Name  changed  to  Montgomery — Subsequent  County  Formations — Tioga 
County  Erected — Its  Boundaries— The  Original  Towns — Chenango  County  formed 
from  Tioga  aud  Herkimer — Broome  erected  from  Tioga — Owego  and  Berkshire 
restored  to  Tioga  county — An  Act  defining  County  Lines — Town  Lines  also  Care- 
fully Defined— Chemung  County  Erected — Descriptive  and  Natural  Features  of 
Tioga  County. 

N"  (3  provision  whatever  was  made  in  the  treaty  of  peace  for  the 
Indian  allies  of  (treat  Britain.  The  English  authorities 
offered  them  land  in  Canada,  but  all  except  the  Mohawks 
preferred  to  remain  in  New  York.  The  United  States,  and  also, 
this  state,  treated  them  with  great  moderation,  although  the  Iro- 
quois had  twice  violated  their  pledges,  and  without  provocation 
had  plunged  into  a war  against  the  colonies.  Ygt  they  were  read- 
ily admitted  to  the  benefits  of  peace,  and  were  even  recognized  as 
owners  of  all  the  land  in  New  York  over  which  they  had  ranged 
before  the  revolution.  The  property  line,  as  it  has  ever  been 
called,  previously  drawn  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  ran 
along  the  eastern  border  of  Broome  and  Chenango  counties,  and 
thence  northeast-ward  to  a point  seven  miles  west  of  Rome,  and 
formed  a part  at  least  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Tioga  county  as 
originally  constituted. 

In  October,  1781:,  a treaty  was  made  at  Fort  Stanwix  (Rome) 
between  three  commissioners  of  the  United  States  and  the  sachems 
of  the  Six  Nations.  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  p resent  and 
made  a speech,  though  not  one  of  the  commissioners.  The  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Indian  lands  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  ques- 
tion, but  the  United  States  wanted  to  extinguish  whatever  claim 
the  Six  Nations  might  have  to  Ohio  and  other  western  territory, 
and  also  to  keep  open  the  right  of  way  around  Niagara  Falls, 
which  Sir  William  Johnson  had  obtained  for  the  British. 

Previous  to  the  year  1772,  the  entire  western  portion  of  the  col- 
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ony  of  Now  York  formed  a part  of  the  original  county  of  Albany, 
which  was  erected  November  1st,  1688.  In  the  year  first  men- 
tioned, on  the  12tli  of  March,  the  provincial  assembly  divided 
Albany  county  and  created  Tryon  county,  the  latter  comprising 
all  that  part  of  the  province  of  New  York  west  of  the  Delaware 
river,  and  also  west  of  a line  extending  north  through  Schoharie 
and  along  the  east  lines  of  the  present  counties  of  Montgomery, 
Fulton  and  Hamilton,  and  continuing  in  a straight  line  to  Canada. 

During  the  course  of  the  war.  this  splendid  jurisdiction,  in  area 
amounting  to  a principality,  became  known  to  a class  of  people 
who  had  no  previous  means  of  judging  of  its  beauty  and  fertility. 
The  continual  passage  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  through  the  numerous  valleys  of  the  state  made  them 
acquainted  with  its  desirability  as  a place  of  abode,  and  when 
peace  was  restored,  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  possessing  the  lands.  They  came  and  made  mis- 
cellaneous settlements  as  the  tracts  were  offered  for  sale,  and  thus 
the  territory  came  under  the  control  chiefly  of  Yankees,  deter- 
mined, energetic,  upright  men,  with  wives  and  families  of  corres- 
ponding character ; and  it  was  to  this  class  that  the  people  of  old 
Tioga  county  owed  much  of  their  later  development  and  improve- 
ment. 

There  was  one  name,  however,  in  this  vast  and  beautiful  region 
that  was  the  occasion  of  much  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants, 
being  indeed  in  the  highest  degree  offensive,  and  that  was  the 
name  by  which  the  county  was  then  called.  William  Tryon  first 
became  governor  of  the  province  of  New  York  by  appointment 
July  9,  1771,  and  was  re-appointed  June  28,  1775,  and  it  was  in  his 
honor  that  the  county  was  named.  But  Tryon’s  toryism  was  as 
pronounced  and  offensive  as  that  of  any  British  subject  in  the 
land,  and  his  official  power  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  crown  ; and 
he  was  even  implicated  in  a plot  to  seize  General  Washington  and 
deliver  him  to  the  British.  It  was  not,  therefore,  in  the  least  sur- 
prising that  the  settlers  in  the  county  should  object  to  so  odious  a 
name.  As  a result  of  this  sentiment,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1784,  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  changing  the  name  from  Tryon  to  Mont- 
gomery county,  adopting  the  latter  in  honor  of  General  Richard 
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Montgomery,  who  was  killed  at  the  storming  of  Quebec,  Decem- 
ber 81,  1776. 

The  first  reduction  in  territory  to  which  the  mother  county 
was  subjected  was  in  the  erection  of  Ontario,  January  27,  1789, 
taking  off  all  that  part  of  the  state  lying  west  of  the  “pre-emp- 
tion line,”  the  original  western  boundary  of  Tioga  county.  This 
act  took  from  Montgomery  county  about  six  million  acres  of  land, 
which  soon  became  known  as  the  “ Genesee  country,”  and  also,  by 
reason  of  the  disposition  of  the  title,  as  the  “Phelps  and  Gorham 
Purchase”  and  the  “Holland  Purchase.” 

Again,  on  the  16th  day  of  February,  1791,  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  Montgomery  county  was  divided,  and  three  new  counties 
\y  erected — Herkimer,  Otsego,  and  Tioga.  The  act  of  the  legislature, 
so  far  as  it  related  to  Tioga  county,  was  as  follows  : 

“ Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  repre- 
sented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  That  all  that  tract  of  land  in  the  county 
of  Montgomery,  beginning  at  the  eighty-two  mile  stone,  in  the 
line  between  this  State  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  running  from  thence  due  north  until  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  township  number  twenty-one  (Hector,  in  Schuyler  county)  in 
the  military  tract  bears  east ; then  east  crossing  the  Seneca  Lake 
to  the  Cayuga  Lake  ; then  easterly  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
township  twenty-three  (Dryden)  in  the  military  tract  aforesaid  ; 
then  east  along  the  north  bounds  of  the  said  township  number 
twenty-three,  and  the  north  bounds  of  the  townships  numbers 
twenty-four  (Virgil,  in  Cortland  county)  and  twenty-five  (Cincin- 
natus),  and  so  continuing  the  same  course  to  the  west  hounds  of 
the  Twenty  Townships  (Chenango  Twenty  Townships)  lately  laid 
out  for  sale  by  this  State  ; theu  along  the  same  twenty  townships 
north  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  township  number  twelve 
(probably  Lincklaen,  Chenango  county)  in  the  said  twenty  town- 
ships ; then  east  to  the  Unadilla  river  ; then  down  the  middle  of 
the  westerly  stream  of  the  same  river  to  its  junction  with  the 
Susquehanna  river  ; then  southerly  along  the  line  commonly  called 
the  ‘ Line  of  Property,  ’ to  the  Delaware  river ; then  down  the 
Delaware  river  to  the  beginning  of  the  said  partition  line  between 
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this  State  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  then  along 
the  same  partition  line  to  the  place  of  beginning,  shall  be  and  here- 
by is  erected  into  a separate  county,  and  shall  be  called  and  known 
1 >y  the  name  of  Tioga.  ” 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  act  Tioga  county  was  origi- 
nally a splendid  jurisdiction,  comprising  the  very  best  lands  in 
southern  New  York,  and  including  within  its  boundaries  the  rich 
and  fertile  valleys  of  several  large  rivers  and  other  streams  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  act  creating  the  county  also  made  pro- 
vision for  town  government  and  organization  by  dividing  the  ter- 
ritory as  follows  : 

“And  be  it  further  enacted,  &c. , that  all  that  part  of  the  said 
county  of  Tioga  laying  westward  to  the  Cayuta  creek  and  the 
township  number  twenty-two  of  the  military  tract  shall  be  and 
hereby  is  erected  into  a town  by  the  name  of  Chemung,  and  the 
first  town  meeting  in  said  town  shall  he  held  at  the  house  of  George 
Hornwell.  ” 

Thus  the  original  town  of  Chemung  comprised  a small  part  of 
the  present  town  of  Barton,  together  with  substantially  the  entire 
county  of  Chemung.  Its  north  and  south  measurement  was  about 
thirty  miles,  and  extended  east  from  the  pre-emption  line  (the  line 
between  Steuben  and  Chemung  counties)  to  the  Cayuta  creek. 

Another  section  of  that  act  provided  “that  all  that  part  of  the 
said  county  of  Tioga,  bounded  southerly  by  Pennsylvania ; west- 
erly by  the  town  of  Chemung,  as  last  limited,  northerly  by  the 
north  bounds  of  the  said  county  of  Tioga,  and  easterly  by  township 
number  twenty-four  (Virgil)  in  the  Military  Tract,  and  the  Owego 
river  and  a line  running  from  the  mouth  thereof  south  to  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  shall  be  and  hereby  is  erected  into  a town  by 
the  name  of  Owego  : and  the  first  town  meeting  in  the  same  town 
shall  he  held  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Ransom.” 

The  town  of  Union  was  described  as  “All  that  part  of  the  said 
county  of  Tioga,  hounded  southerly  by  Pennsylvania  ; westerly 
by  the  said  town  of  Owego  ; northerly  by  the  north  hounds  of 
the  said  county  of  Tioga,  and  easterly  by  the  rivers  Chenango  and 
Susquehanna.”  The  first  town  meeting  was  directed  to  he  held 
at  the  dwelling-house  of  Nehemiah  Spaulding.  The  act  further 
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provided  that  “all  that  part  of  the  said  county  of  Tioga  bounded 
southerly  by  the  tract  of  land  called  Chenango,  and  the  tract  of 
land  called  Warren  ; westerly  by  the  said  town  of  Union  ; north- 
erly by  the  north  bounds  of  the  said  county  of  Tioga,  and  easterly 
by  the  town  of  Otsego,  shall  be  and  hereby  is  erected  into  a town 
by  the  name  of  Jerico  (Jericho);  and  the  first  town  meeting  in  the 
same  town  shall  be  held  at  the  house  of  William  Guthrie.” 

The  act  further  says,  ‘ ‘ All  the  remaining  part  of  the  said  county 
of  Tioga,  bounded  southerly  by  Pennsylvania  ; westerly  by  the 
said  town  of  Union  ; northerly  by  the  said  town  of  Jerico,  and 
easterly  by  the  counties  of  Otsego  and  Ulster,  shall  be  and  hereby 
is  erected  into  a town  by  the  name  of  Chenango  ; and  the  first 
town  meeting  in  the  same  town  shall  be  held  at  the  house  of  Ben- 
jamin Bird.” 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  town  organizations  in  Tioga 
county  in  1791,  but  with  settlement  increasing  rapidly  through- 
out the  beautiful  valleys,  further  subdivisions  soon  became  neces- 
sary, and  in  1798  (March  15th),  the  legislature  passed  an  “Act  to 
divide  the  Counties  of  Herkimer  and  Tioga.”  By  this  act  Tioga 
was  made  to  surrender  the  northeastern  part  of  her  territory,  and 
Chenango  county  was  the  result. 

Eight  years  later,  by  an  act  approved  March  28, 1806,  all  that  part 
of  the  county  of  Tioga  which  was  comprehended  ‘ ‘ in  the  towns  of 
Tioga,  Union,  Lisle  and  Chenango,”  was  erected  into  a new  coun- 
ty by  the  name  of  Broome,  while  the  “residue  of  the  said  county 
of  Tioga,  comprehending  the  towns  of  Owego,  Spencer,  Chemung, 
Newtown  and  Catharines,  shall  be  and  remain  a county  by  the 
name  of  Tioga.” 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  creation  of  Broome  county, 
all  that  part  of  the  present  county  of  Tioga  which  lay  east  of 
Owego  creek,  and  of  a line  drawn  directly  south  from  the  mouth 
of  that  stream  to  the  state  line,  formed  a part  of  the  new  creation. 
However,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  March  21,  1822,  the 
territory  now  comprising  the  towns  of  Owego,  Newark  Valley, 
Berkshire  and  Richford,  were  restored  to  old  Tioga  county.  At 
that  time  Berkshire  contained  the  entire  territory  of  the  three 
towns  last  mentioned. 
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There  was  no  further  material  change  in  the  boundaries  of  Tioga 
county  until  the  legislature  passed  (March  26,  1818),  “ An  Act  to 
divide  the  State  into  Counties,”  which  action  was  necessitated 
from  the  fact  that  the  described  boundary  lines  of  many  of  the 
counties  were  defective  and  imperfect.  The  act,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lated to  this  county,  was  as  follows  : “The  county  of  Tioga  to 
constitute  all  that  part  of  this  state  hounded  on  the  south  by  the 
line  of  division  between  this  state  and  the  commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania ; on  the  west  by  the  new  pre-emption  line,  commonly  so- 
called,  beginning  at  the  eighty -two  mile  stone  in  the  line  of  divis- 
ion between  this  state  and  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  running  due  north  to  hake  Ontario,  as  the  same  hath  been 
run  and  established  by  law,  until  the  said  line  be  intersected  by  a 
line  drawn  west  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  military  tract ; 
northerly  by  a line  drawn  from  the  said  place  of  intersection  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  said  tract,  and  by  the  counties  of 
Seneca,  Cayuga  and  Cortland  ; and  easterly  by  the  county  of 
Broome.  ” 

This  act  reduced  the  northern  area  of  the  county,  excluding 
from  it  that  portion  of  the  military  tract  included  by  the  original 
act  erecting  Tioga  county.  Of  the  three  counties  north  of  this, 
Cayuga  was  formed  March  8,  1799;  Seneca,  March  24,  1804,  and 
Cortland,  April  8,  1808. 

At  the  same  session  (April  12,  1813)  the  legislature  passed  an- 
other act,  entitled  “An  Act  for  dividing  the  Counties  of  this  State 
into  Towns,”  in  which  the  several  civil  divisions  of  this  county 
were  described  and  bounded  as  follows  : 

“ And  that  all  that  part  of  the  County  of  Tioga  hounded  by  a 
line  beginning  at  the  military  line  in  the  north  bounds  of  the  county 
on  the  section  line  of  township  number  seven,  and  running  thence 
southerly  along  the  said  section  line  to  the  center  of  the  southwest 
section  of  said  number  seven,  thence  westerly  parallel  with  the 
south  line  of  said  section  to  the  east  bounds  of  Catherinestown, 
thence  along  the  same  to  the  north  bounds  of  the  county,  thence 
easterly  along  the  same  to  the  place  of  beginning,  shall  he  and  con- 
tinue a town  by  the  name  of  Cayuta.” 

“And  that  all  that  part  of  the  said  County  of  Tioga  bounded 
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west  and  north-  by  the  bounds  of  the  county,  south  by  the  south 
bounds  of  the  northern  half  parts  of  the  townships  number  one 
and  four  of  a tract  of  land  patented  to  John  W.  Watkins  and 
Royal  Flint,  and  easterly  by  a line  drawn  north  and  south  from 
the  middle  of  the  bridge  that  crosses  Balding’s  mill-creek  so-called 
to  the  north  and  south  line  of  the  county,  shall  he  and  continue  a 
town  by  the  name  of  Catherinestown.” 

* “And  that  all  that  part  of  the  said  county  of  Tioga  bounded 
westerly  by  the  bounds  of  the  county,  southerly  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line,  northerly  by  the  town  of  Catherines,  and  easterly  by 
the  line  drawn  as  aforesaid  north  and  south  from  the  middle  of 
said  bridge  on  Balding’s  mill-creek,  shall  be  and  continue  a town 
by  the  name  of  Elmira.” 

‘ ‘ And  that  all  that  part  of  the  said  county  of  Tioga  compre- 
hended in  the  following  bounds,  beginning  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  town  of  Cayuta,  and  running  thence  easterly  on  the  mili- 
tary line  to  the  section  line  of  township  number  ten,  thence  south- 
erly along  said  section  line  to  the  north  line  of  the  second  tier  of 
lots  in  the  southwest  section  of  number  ten,  thence  westerly  par- 
allel with  the  south  line  of  number  ten  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship number  seven,  thence  northerly  along  the  east  line  of  number 
seven  to  the  centre  of  the  southeast  section  of  number  seven, 
thence  westerly  parallel  with  the  south  line  of  number  seven  to 
the  section  line,  thence  northerly  along  said  section  line  to  the  place 
of  beginning,  shall  be  and  continue  a town  by  the  name  of  Danby.” 

“ And  that  all  part  of  the  said  county  of  Tioga  bounded  north- 
erly and  easterly  by  the  bounds  of  the  county,  westerly  by  Danby, 
and  southerly  by  a line  beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
northeast  section  of  township  number  ten,  and  running  thence 
easterly  parallel  with  the  south  line  of  number  ten  to  the  west  line 
of  township  number  eleven,  thence  southerly  along  the  west  line 
of  said  township  number  eleven  sixty  chains,  thence  easterly  par- 
allel with  the  south  line  of  township  number  eleven  to  the  west 
line  of  section  number  six  on  Owego  creek,  thence  southerly  along 
the  west  line  of  section  number  six  to  the  southwest  corner  there- 
of, thence  easterly  along  the  south  line  of  the  last  mentioned  sec- 
tion to  Owego  creek,  shall  he  and  continue  a town  by  the  name  of 
Caroline.” 
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“And  that  all  that  part  of  the  said  county  of  Tioga  bounded 
northerly  by  Caroline,  easterly  by  the  bounds  of  the  county,  south- 
erly and  westerly  by  a line  beginning  at  the  Owego  creek  where 
the  same  is  intersected  by  the  Chemung  line,  and  running  thence 
westerly  on  the  line  of  Chemung  to  the  section  line  of  township 
number  nine,  and  thence  northerly  along  said  section  line  to  the 
centre  of  township  number  ten,  shall  be  and  continue  a town  by 
the  name  of  Candor.  ” 

“ And  that  all  that  part  of  the  said  county  of  Tioga  bounded 
easterly  by  the  hounds  of  the  county,  southerly  by  Pennsylvania, 
northerly  by  the  old  Chemung  line,  and  westerly  by  the  Cayuta 
creek,  shall  be  and  continue  a town  by  the  name  of  Tioga.” 

“ And  all  that  part  of  the  said  county  of  Tioga  hounded  souther- 
ly by  Owego,  easterly  by  Danby  and  Candor,  northerly  by  Dauby 
and  Cayuta,  and  westerly  by  the  Cayuta  creek,  shall  he  and  con- 
tinue a town  by  the  name  of  Spencer.” 

‘ ‘ And  that  all  that  part  of  the  said  county  of  Tioga  hounded 
easterly  by  Owego  and  Spencer,  northerly  by  Cayuta  and  Spencer, 
westerly  by  Elmira  and  Catherinestown,  and  southerly  by  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  shall  be  and  continue  a town  by  the  name  of 
Chemung.  ” 

On  the  29th  day  of  March,  1836,  the  legislature  again  divided 
Tioga  county,  and  taking  nearly  one-half  of  its  then  remaining 
territory,  erected  the  county  of  Chemung,  a jurisdiction  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  progressive  interior  counties  in  the  state. 
The  same  may  also  be  said  of  Broome  county  on  the  east,  while 
the  county  seats  of  both,  Elmira  and  Binghamton,  in  many  re- 
spects rival  cities,  are  of  greatest  importance  among  the  munici- 
palities of  southern  New  York.  Both  of  these  enterprising  cities 
are  the  offspring  of  the  mother  county,  Tioga,  and  the  site  of  each 
was  for  a time  its  half-shire  seat  of  justice.  Reduced  to  its  pres- 
ent area,  Tioga  county  contains  about  five  hundred  and  forty-two 
square  miles  of  laud,  hardly  one-fourth  of  its  original  territory. 
Topographically,  the  county  is  easily  described  ; the  surface  gen- 
erally is  broken  by  a series  of  ridges  extending  northerly  through 
the  county  from  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  forming  a northern 
continuation  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  summits  of  the 
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ridges  have  a nearly  uniform  elevation  of  from  1200  to  1400  feet 
above  tide- water.  The  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  cuts  them  diag- 
onally and  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  general  system  of  high- 
lands. The  numerous  valleys,  except  that  of  the  Susquehanna, 
extend  generally  north  and  south  from  the  river,  separating  the 
ridges,  giving  both  variety  and  beauty  to  the  land  surface.  These 
valleys  vary  in  width,  in  places  only  a few  rods  and  again  more 
than  a mile,  and  all  of  them  are  bordered  by  hills,  some  of  which 
attain  a height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet.  The  summits  of 
the  hills,  generally  broad  and  rolling,  are  susceptible  of  cultivation 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  when  broken  and  rocky  they  afford 
excellent  pasture  lands.  Indeed,  all  of  nature’s  fancies  have  com- 
bined to  make  Tioga  a distinctively  agricultural  county,  in  which 
respect  it  ranks  well  in  the  state.  The  rivers  and  streams,  too, 
have  been  factors  for  good  in  producing  this  fortunate  condition. 
The  principal  water  course  is  the  Susquehanna,  a large  river  of 
both  historic  interest  and  commercial  value  in  the  annals  of  Tioga. 
Its  chief  tributaries  are  Owego,  Catatonk,  Cayuta,  Pipe  and  Apa- 
lachin  creeks,  and  their  branches,  all  of  which  have  fairly  rapid 
currents,  furnishing  many  superior  millsites.  The  valleys  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  its  several  tributaries  are  justly  noted  for  beauty, 
fertility  and  general  productiveness. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  natural  physical  features  of  Tioga  county 
to-day  ; such  were  the  identical  natural  characteristics  of  the  same 
region  a century  or  more  ago.  In  its  general  topographical  char- 
acter the  ordinary  changes  of  an  hundred  years  have  shown  no 
substantial  results.  The  territory  thus  described,  and  reduced  to 
its  present  limits,  is  the  subject  of  this  volume.  Even  before  the 
red  man  had  vacated  the  region  the  white  pioneer  had  settled  in 
the  valley,  and  several  years  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
county  the  entire  territory  was  owned  by  the  speculative  land  com- 
panies and  individuals  who,  during  the  course  of  the  war  then 
recently  ended,  had  become  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the  state 
and  knew  at  least  something  of  the  quality  of  its  lands. 

The  subject  of  land  patents,  purchases  and  grants,  in  the  early 
history  of  the  state,  is  one  of  much  importance,  for  upon  those 
purchases  rests  the  titles  to  land  in  the  state,  now  divided  into  in- 
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numerable  small  parcels.  As  an  element  of  local  history,  the 
grants  and  purchases  in  present  Tioga  county,  are  the  subject  of 
the  succeeding  chapter. 


Land  Titles  in  Tioga  County — Royal  Grants — The  Plymouth  Charter — Grant  to  the 
Duke  of  York — Conflict  of  Claims  between  Massachusetts  and  New  York — The 
Boston  Purchase — Coxe’s  Manor — Partition  of  Lands  in  Chemung — The  Watkins 
and  Flint  Tract — Gospel  and  School  Lands. 

r IAHE  titles  to  lands  in  Tioga  county,  and  as  well  throughout 


the  state  of  New  York,  rest,  primarily,  on  royal  charters ; 


b letters  patent,  issued  by  the  crown  as  a reward  for  fealty, 
for  favor,  or  for  consideration.  The  first  of  these  grants  by  the 
British  crown  was  made  during  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  practice  was  thereafter  maintained  for  at  least 
fifty  years,  without  regard  to  the  possibility  of  conflict  of  claims, 
or  overlapping  grants,  for  the  king  had  only  the  most  meager  data 
by  which  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  extent  or  geographical  situa- 
tion of  the  lands  of  America. 

As  early  as  the  year  1606,  James  I of  England  granted  a char- 
ter to  certain  residents  of  Plymouth,  which  carried  the  title  to  all 
the  territory  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-eighth  parallels  of  lat- 
itude, a region  so  vast  in  area  as  to  almost  equal  in  extent  the 
whole  United  States.  In  1620  the  so-called  Plymouth  Council  was 
incorporated,  and  was  authorized  to  make  any  transfer  of  the  land 
held  under  the  grant  of  1606.  In  1608  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
grant  was  made,  and  it  was  confirmed  in  1629.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  Connecticut  grant  was  made  in  1630,  and  was  renewed 
and  confirmed  by  Charles  II,  in  1662. 

In  1664.  the  same  king  granted  by  letters  patent  to  his  brother 
James,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  all  the  territory  from  the 
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river  St.  Croix  to  the  Kennebec  in  Maine,  and  all  the  land  from 
the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river  to  the  east  side  of  Dela- 
ware Bay.  The  duke  at  once  made  a conquest  of  the  New  Neth- 
erlands, overthrew  the  Dutch  power  in  America,  and  thus  secured 
the  gift  by  force  of  arms.  The  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  created 
in  its  beneficiary  a proprietary  power  of  government,  similar  to 
that  held  by  Benning  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire  and  William 
Penn  of  Pennsylvania,  each  authorized  to  dispose  of  or  govern  the 
territory  in  his  own  manner,  subject  only  to  the  royal  approval. 
But,  in  1685  the  Duke  of  York  himself  became  king,  upon  which 
his  title  was  merged  in  the  crown,  and  thereafter  the  province  of 
New  York  was  governed  under  the  direct  appointment  of  the  king, 
the  proprietary  character  being  lost  in  and  changed  to  royal  char- 
ter. This  had  no  special  significance  in  connection  with  the  colo- 
nial history  of  New  York,  hut  the  peculiar  character  of  its  govern- 
ment in  a manner  explains  the  reason  of  the  extreme  loyalty  of 
Governor  Tryon  to  the  crown  during  the  revolution.  He  was  the 
special  creation  and  creature  of  the  king,  chosen  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  executing  the  royal  authority. 

Previous  to  the  revolutionary  war  the  unsettled  political  condi- 
tion of  our  country  precluded  the  possibility  of  a controversy  over 
the  title  to  lands  in  New  York,  growing  out  of  conflicting  grants, 
yet  as  early  as  1749  the  governors  of  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire fell  into  dispute  over  what  is  now  the  state  of  Vermont,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  latter  was  finally  admitted  to  the  union,  in 
1791,  that  the  controversy  was  amicably  settled.  However,  after 
the  revolutionary  war  was  ended,  and  after  colonies  and  provinces 
of  America  had  become  states,  with  a settled  and  recognized  form 
of  government  for  each,  each  commonwealth  began  casting  about 
to  determine  the  extent  of  its  territory  and  to  establish  permanent 
boundaries.  The  result  was  that  several  of  our  now  New  England 
and  Middle  Atlantic  states  found  themselves  in  dispute,  hut  that 
which  involved  the  most  valuable  and  well  settled  territory  was 
the  controversy  between  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

Briefly,  the  situation  was  this  : By  the  terms  of  the  charter  of 

the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  the  region  between  its  north  and 
south  boundaries,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  was  included, 
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and  the  title  to  all  this  territory  was  claimed  by  that  state  after  the 
war.  The  later  charter  of  New  York  intervened  and  conflicted 
with  this  claim,  from  which  difficulties  arose,  and  which  were 
finally  settled  by  commissioners  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  16th 
of  December,  1786.  It  was  there  agreed  that  Massachusetts 
should  cede  to  New  York  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  territory 
claimed  by  the, former  lying  between  the  limits  of  the  latter,  and 
that  New  York  should  cede  to  Massachusetts  the  property  of  the 
soil,  or  the  right  of  pre-emption  of  the  soil  from  the  Indians.  This 
agreement  on  the  part  of  New  York  covered  all  that  part  of  the 
state  west  of  a line  running  north  from  the  eighty-second  mile 
stone,  on  the  line  between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  through 
Seneca  lake  to  Sodus  Bay.  Also  another  tract  containing  230,400 
acres  of  land  between  the  Chenango  river  and  Owego  creek,  north 
of  the  Susquehanna  river. 

This  last  mentioned  tract  of  land  is  located  in  part  in  Tioga 
county,  and  has  ever  been  referred  to  in  history  as  the  ‘‘Boston 
Ten  Towns,”  and  in  conveyances  generally  as  the  “Boston  Pur- 
chase.” To  acquire  absolute  title  to  this  tract  it  was  incumbent 
on  Massachusetts,  or  the  grantees  of  that  commonwealth,  to 
extinguish  the  Indian  claims.  In  1787,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  acres  of  this  tract  were  purchased  from  Massachusetts 
by  eleven  persons  from  Berkshire  county  in  that  state,  at  an  orig- 
inal cost  of  twelve  and  one-half  cents  an  acre,  and  subject  to 
whatever  title  the  Indians  might  have.  However,  it  appears  that 
in  the  year  1784,  James  McMaster,  an  old  revolutionary  patriot 
and  one  of  General  Clinton’s  army,  made  a prospecting  tour  down 
the  Susquehanna,  visiting  once  more  the  scenes  of  the  campaign 
of  1779,  but  this  time  with  an  intention  to  settle  in  the  valley.  In 
the  spring  of  1785  he  came  again  to  the  region  and  made  a sub- 
stantial improvement  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Owego, 
he  being  permitted  by  the  Indians  to  locate  there  through  the 
influence  and  kind  offices  of  Amos  Draper,  trader  among  the 
natives,  then  living  at  Choconut.  McMaster  was  distinctively  a 
pioneer  farmer  and  frontiersman,  while  Draper  was  an  Indian 
trader,  hut  between  them  and  the  natives  there  was  established  a 
firm  friendship  ; so  strong  indeed  that  the  Indians  could  not  be 
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persuaded  to  part  with  their  lands  until  some  concession  by  the 
proprietary  had  been  made  to  McMaster  to  satisfy  his  claim  as 
first  occupant  of  the  territory.  This  demand  the  proprietors 
promised  to  satisfy,  upon  which  McMaster  and  Draper  gave  ma- 
terial aid  at  the  treaty. 

The  first  treaty  was  held  in  1787,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Che- 
nango river,  about  three  miles  above  the  present  city  of  Bingham- 
ton. Nothing,  however,  was  accomplished  at  this  meeting,  but  at 
a subsequent  treaty  held,  as  Mr.  Warner’s  history  states,  on  the 
site  of  Binghamton,  the  Indian  title  to  the  Boston  Purchase  was 
secured. 

To  satisfy  the  Draper  and  McMaster  claim  as  occupants,  which 
claim  in  law  had  no  force,  but  was  nevertheless  necessary  to  be 
satisfied,  the  proprietary  made  a. concession  to  the  claimants,  “by 
which  the  title  to  eighteen  square  miles  of  land,  known  as  the 
McMaster  Half -Town ship,  was  secured  to  James  McMaster.  This 
tract  was  bounded  west  by  the  Owego  creek  and  south  by  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  west  line  extended  up  the  Owego  creek  six  miles. 
The  east  line  was  to  be  three  miles  east  of  the  Owego  creek,  and 
to  he. run  straight,  and  to  such  distance  as  to  make  the  quantity 
of  land  above  mentioned.  Upon  this  land  stands  the  village  of 
Owego  and  it  forms  a part  of  the  town.”  (Warner). 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  title  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  tracts  of  land  in  Tioga  and  Broome  counties. 
Its  original  cost  to  the  proprietors  was  twelve  and  one-half  cents 
an  acre,  and  the  land  was  at  first  sold  to  actual  occupants  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  but  soon  advanced  to  one  dollar  and 
still  later  to  five  dollars  per  acre.  The  Boston  Purchase  now  has 
thousands  of  owners  and  occupants,  and  its  present  average  value 
per  acre  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  eleven  original  grantees  of  the  Boston  Ten  Townships  sub- 
sequently admitted  others  to  their  association  until  the  whole 
number  became  sixty.  However,  for  convenience  in  the  transfer 
of  title  the  conveyance  was  made  to  Samuel  Brown  and  his  asso- 
ciates. 

Says  Mr.  Warner’s  history  : “Among  these  we  find  the  names 

of  those  who  were  residents,  and  many  of  whom  have  descendants 
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still  (1876)  residing  at  Owego,  Binghamton  and  the  vicinity  : Asa 
Bement,  ji\,  Josiah  Ball,  Henry  W.  Dwight,  David  Pixley,  Anna 
Bingham,  Isaac  Curtis,  Timothy  Edwards,  Theodore  Sedgwick, 
Ezekiel  Crocker,  Benjamin  Parson,  Ebenezer  Williams,  William 
Bartlett,  Ashbel  Strong,  William  Billings,  Thaddeus  Thompson, 
Job  Nor  t hr  up,  Eben  Mason  and  others.” 

The  proprietary  of  this  large  tract  first  caused  it  to  be  surveyed 
and  divided  into  three  townships  and  called  respectively,  Owego, 
Nanticoke  and  Chenango,  from  west  to  east  in  the  order  mentioned. 
These  names  are  still  preserved,  the  first  in  this,  and  the  others  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Broome.  The  townships  were  then  subdi- 
vided into  lots  and  subsequently  ‘ ‘ drawn  for  ” by  the  proprietors, 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  period.  After  the 
partition  was  completed  the  legislature  confirmed  the  title  in  the 
several  owners  by  an  act  passed  March  3d,  1789. 

The  western  boundary  of  the  three  townships  was  distant  about 
seven  and  one-half  miles  from  Owego  creek,  the  western  limit  of 
the  Boston  Ten  To  wns  ; and  this  body  of  land  was  surveyed  in 
two  parts,  known  as  the  East  Half-Township  and  the  West  Half- 
Township,  portions,  of  course,  of  the  original  purchase,  yet  dis- 
tinct from  it  so  far  as  subdivision  was  concerned.  The  west,  half, 
by  deed  dated  December  17,  1787,  was  conveyed  by  Samuel  Brown, 
on  behalf  of  the  proprietary,  to  James  McMaster,  of  Mohawk,  and 
included  11,500  acres  of  land.  In  1788,  February  4th,  McMaster 
in  turn  completed  his  agreement  with  Amos  Draper,  of  Choconut, 
by  deeding  to  him  lots  16  and  19  of  100  acres  each,  also  numbers 
30,  32,  52  and  56,  of  143  acres  each.  The  East  Half-Township  was 
also  surveyed,  and  subdivided  into  sixty  lots,  and  was  partitioned 
among  the  proprietors  on  the  12tli  of  May,  1790,  at  the  time  of  the 
“Grand  Division  of  the  Boston  Purchase,”  as  known  in  history 
and  as  designated  on  the  county  records.  In  the  Grand  Division 
tract  were  an  aggregate  of  six  hundred  lots,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  are  situate  in  the  town  of  Newark  Valley  ; ninety-three 
in  Ricliford,  and  sixty-eight  in  Berkshire. 

Under  the  English  colonial  government  there  was  made  but  one 
grant  of  land  within  the  limits  of  this  county  as  now  constituted. 
This  was  what  has  since  been  variously  termed  Coxe’s  Manor,  or 
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Coxe’s  Patent,  and  included  29,812  acres  of  land  south  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  in  the  present  towns  of  Owego  and  Nichols.  The 
grant  bore  the  date  of  January  5, 1775.  The  patentees  were  Dan- 
iel, William  and  Rebecca  Coxe,  John  Tabor  Kemp  and  Grace  Coxe- 
Kemp  his  wife.  These  same  grantees  were  also  the  owners  of  a 
47,000  acre  tract  of  land  in  the  Mohawk  region,  granted  May  30, 
1770.  According  to  Mr.  Warner,  that  portion  of  the  town  of 
Owego  now  known  as  Apalachin  was  for  many  years  particularly 
designated  as  Coxe’s  Patent  or  Manor. 

According  to  the  record  of  sales  of  land  by  the  state,  the  so- 
called  Hamhden  Township  tract  was  originally  granted  to  Robert 
Morris  and  Alexander  Macomb  ; and  in  a publication,  hearing  on 
the  same  subject,  the  statement  is  made  that  the  portion  of  the 
town  of  Owego  south  of  the  river,  also  the  present  town  of  Nich- 
ols, was  once  called  Hamhden  Township.  The  lands  in  the  town- 
ship, except  Coxe’s  Manor,  were  disposed  of  as  follows : Several 

tracts  in  Owego  to  Robert  Morris  ; in  Vestal  and  Owego,  6,930 
acres  to  Alexander  Ma'comb  ; to  Nicholas  Fish,  7,040  acres  in  Owe- 
go, also  6,400  acres  in  township  seven  of  the  tract  purchased  of 
the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  in  Owego  and  Nichols;  to  William 
Butler,  return  of  survey  of  3,000  acres  in  Nichols,  adjoining  Coxe’s 
Patent  on  the  west  (Jan.  12,  1775) ; to  Richard  Robert  Crowe,  sim- 
ilar return,  January  20,  1775,  for  2,000  acres  between  Reid’s  tract 
and  the  Susquehanna,  which  hounds  it  on  the  west. 

However,  on  November  10th,  1784,  the  representatives  of  the 
Coxe  Patent,  or  claim,  tiled  a caveat  in  the  land  office,  protesting 
against  the  action  of  the  state  in  making  any  further  grants  of 
land  west  of  the  Delaware  river  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  line  un- 
til their  claim  to  the  lands  heretofore  described  should  be  recog- 
nized and  confirmed.  The  lands  were  subsequently  surveyed 
(1806-7)  and  found  to  contain  30,900  acres,  title  to  which  was 
confirmed  in  the  claimants. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1788,  a new  town  in  Montgomery  county 
was  created  by  act  of  the  legislature,  and  included  within  its 
boundaries  all  the  territory  between  the  Owego  river  on  the  east 
and  the  pre-emption  line  on  the  west,  and  between  the  state  line 
on  the  south  and  a line  parallel  therewith,  distant  two  miles  north 
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of  the  Tioga  (Chemung)  river  where  it  crosses  the  pre-emption 
line.  This  act  created  a town  by  the  name  of  Chemung,  and  the 
action  was  necessitated  from  the  fact  that  a number  of  settlers 
had  occupied  the  valley,  made  improvements,  and  were  anxious 
to  be  quieted  in  their  possessions.  Furthermore,  these  pioneers 
were  unable  to  agree  upon  a proper  allotment  of  the  lands  among 
themselves,  hence  sought  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature. 
By  the  act  three  commissioners — James  Clinton,  John  Cantine 
and  John  Hathorn — were  appointed  to  settle  the  disputes  among 
settlers,  and  also  to  apportion  the  lands  according  to  equity  and 
the  improvements  already  made  ; but  no  settler  was  to  receive 
more  than  one  thousand  or  less  than  one  hundred  acres  for  his 
share. 

The  state  then  extinguished  the  Indian  title,  caused  a survey  to 
be  made  by  the  commissioners,  and  upon  the  report  submitted  by 
the  latter,  confirmed  the  proceeding  and  patented  the  lands  to  the 
several  claimants.  The  confirmatory  act  was  passed  February  28, 
1789.  The  settlers  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling,  six  pence  per 
acre  for  the  land,  upon  which  the  commissioners  issued  certificates 
of  title  and  location,  in  the  nature  of  land  warrants  or  patents, 
which,  beiug  assignable,  were  readily  sold  to  speculators  and  act- 
ual occupants.  By  these  purchases  a number  of  persons  became 
extensive  land  owners  in  the  region  described.  The  present  town 
of  Barton,  and  a large  portion  of  the  town  of  Tioga,  was  within 
the  limits  of  this  tract. 

The  so-called  Watkins  and  Flint  tract  was  patented  to  John  W. 
Watkins  and  Royal  W.  Flint,  as  representatives  of  an  association, 
and  included  a large  body  of  land  between  the  pre-emption  line 
and  Owego  creek,  and  between  the  town  of  Chemung  on  the 
south,  and  the  military  tract  on  the  north,  and  was  estimated  to 
contain  363,000  acres  of  land.  For  this  patent  application  was 
made  to  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1791,  the  return  of  the  survey  was  made  April  7,  1794,  and  the 
patent  was  issued  June  25,  1794,  to  John  W.  Watkins,  who  after- 
wards conveyed  the  land  to  his  co-proprietors  according  to  their 
respective  interests.  The  price  paid  for  lands  under  this  patent 
was  three  shillings,  four  pence  per  acre.  The  present  towns  of 
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Spencer  and  Candor  were  included  in  this  sale,  but  the  grant  em- 
braced a much  larger  area  of  territory. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  mentioned  relating  to  the  lands 
and  foundation  of  land  titles  in  Tioga  county,  we  may  state  that 
“gospel”  and  “literature”  lots  were  set  off  in  several  of  the 
towns,  one  of  which  was  in  Owego,  and  comprised  about  three 
stpiare  miles  of  land.  In  the  Hambden  township  a lot  of  640 
acres  was  reserved  for  schools,  and  a considerable  tract  of  land  in 
the  present  towns  of  Berkshire  and  Candor  became  the  property 
of  the  “Connecticut  School  Fund.”  The  office  of  “ Commission- 
ers of  the  Land  Office,”  to  which  frequent  allusion  has  been  made, 
was  created  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  May  11,  1784,  for 
the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  carrying  into  execution  the 
promises  of  bounty  lands  for  revolutionary  services  which  had 
been  made  by  the  legislature  in  1780.  When  state  lands  were  to 
be  sold,  they  were  first  surveyed,  appraised,  and  advertised  for 
sale  at  auction,  and  their  minimum  bid  mentioned,  hut  in  case  the 
minimum  was  not  reached,  they  were  generally  re-appraised  and 
offered  af  a lower  rate.  However,  in  the  early  history  of  the  land 
office,  applications  for  patents  were  so  frequent  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  a public  offer  of  sale. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Locating  tlie  County  Seat — The  Early  Courts — Held  at  Nanticoke  and  Newtown  Point 
— Later  Courts  at  Chenango  Point — Tioga  a Two-shire  County  in  1793 — Newtown 
the  County  Seat  after  Broome  County  was  Set  Off — Spencer  made  the  County  Seat 
— The  First  Court  house  and  Jail — Elmira  and  Spencer  made  Half-shires — Court- 
house at  Spencer  Destroyed  by  Fire — Owego  made  a Half-shire  Town — The  County 
Buildings — Chemung  County  Set  Off — The  Court  Houses,  Jails  and  Clerk’s  Offices 
in  Owego. 

IN  1791  there  were  a few  scattered  white  settlements  along  the 
principal  valleys  of  the  streams  of  Tioga  county,  hut  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  entire  jurisdiction  at 
that  time  exceeded' one  thousand.  Perhaps  the  most  thickly  popu- 
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latecl  district  was  that  embraced  in  the  old  town  of  Newtown,  or 
Chemung,  on  the  western  side  of  the  county,  while  each  of  the 
eastern  towns  of  Union  and  Jericho  had  a progressive  but  smaller 
number  of  inhabitants.  Each,  however,  naturally  sought  to  secure 
the  designation  of  their  own  locality  as  the  seat  of  justice  of  the 
newly  created  county  ; and  while  the  records  disclose  nothing 
tending  to  show  a warmth  of  feeling  in  the  matter,  the  several 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  lead  to  the  belief  that  a 
strong  desire  did  exist  to  obtain  the  county  buildings  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  shire. 

The  first  officers  of  the  county  were  Abraham  Miller,  first  judge; 
Janies  McMaster.  sheriff  : Thomas  Nicholson,  county  clerk  ; Wil- 
liam Stuart,  district  attorney  (the  office  then  being  known  as  as- 
sistant attorney-general ;)  John  Mercereau,  surrogate.  For  tem- 
porary purposes  the  legislature  provided  that  it  should  he  lawful 
to  confine  prisoners  in  Montgomery  county  jail  until  one  he  pro- 
vided for  Tioga  county.  The  freeholders  and  inhabitants  were 
also  authorized  to  erect  a court  house  and  jail,  and  until  other 
legislative  provision  he  made  in  the  premises,  courts  of  common 
pleas  and  general  sessions  of  the  peace  were  directed  to  be  held  at 
the  house  of  George  Hornwell,  of  Chemung. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1792,  the  legislature  authorized  the 
supervisors  to  levy  a tax  of  three  hundred  pounds  with  which  to 
build  a court  house  and  jail,  and  directed  the  supervisors  to  meet 
at  the  house  of  Nehemiah  Spaulding,  near  Nanticoke,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  the  sum  to  he  raised.  The  same  act  also  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  the  county  buildings,  “which  said  court  house 
and  jail,”  says  the  act,  “shall  be  erected  east  of  Nanticoke  creek, 
at  the  place  fixed  by  the  justices  and  supervisors  of  the  said  coun- 
ty, at  a meeting  for  that  purpose,  on  the  12th  day  of  July  last.” 
The  act  still  further  provided  that  after  the  end  of  the  term  of 
court  to  be  held  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  June,  1792,  the  same  he 
“ adjourned  to  and  held  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Nehemiah  Spauld- 
ing, situate  near  Nanticoke  aforesaid,  until  the  court-house  afore- 
said shall  be  built  and  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  court.” 

From  the  direct  tenor  of  this  act  it  would  seem  that  the  settlers 
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in  the  vicinity  of  Nanticoke  were  not  without  influence  with  the 
legislative  power,  for  they  secured  the  fortunate  designation  of 
their  locality  as  the  temporary  seat  of  justice  of  the  county. 
However,  in  the  meantime,  other  and  possibly  stronger  influences 
were  at  work  to  bring  the  coveted  buildings  to  a point  farther 
west ; and  notwithstanding  the  act  quoted  above,  no  county  build- 
ings were  ever  erected  near  Nanticoke,  although  courts  may  have 
I >een  held  for  a time  at  the  house  of  pioneer  Nehemiah  Spaulding. 

An  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  the  14th  of  January,  1793,  re- 
cites in  part  as  follows : “Whereas,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Tioga  have  erected  a building  for  a gaol  at  New 
Town  Point,  in  the  town  of  Chemung,  in  the  said  county,”  Be  it 
enacted,  &c.,  “That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the 
said  building  shall  he  deemed  the  gaol  of  the  said  county  until 
other  legislative  provision  shall  be  made  in  the  premises.” 

Another  section  of  the  same  act  provided  that  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  April  following,  courts  of  common  pleas  and  gen- 
eral sessions  of  the  peace  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May, 
October  and  February  in  each  year,  and  “shall  be  held  alternately 
at  the  house  of  Joshua  Whitney,  Esquire,  at  Chenango,  (Bing- 
hamton), in  the  town  of  Union,  and  at  the  said  building  now 
erecting  for  a gaol  at  New  Town,  in  the  town  of  Chemung.” 

Thus  vanished  the  hopes  of  the  Nanticoke  contingent  so  far  as 
the  county  buildings  were  concerned,  while  the  pioneers  of  New- 
town (Elmira)  and  Chenango  were  correspondingly  elated  by  their 
success.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  as  early  as  the  year 
1793  Tioga  was  a two-shire  county,  the  half-shire  towns  of  which 
were  Newtown  and  Chenango,  or,  as  now  known,  Elmira  and 
Binghamton.  However,  by  an  act  passed  the  31st  of  March,  1801, 
the  judges  and  assistant  judges  were  authorized  to  divide  the 
county  into  two  jury  districts ; and  by  the  same  act  it  was 
declared  lawful  to  hold  courts  at  a house  to  be  erected  for  that 
purpose  at  “ Chenango  point,”  in  the  town  of  Chenango,  instead 
of  the  house  of  Joshua  Whitney,  in  the  town  of  Union,  and  at 
the  court-house  at  Newtown,  alternately. 

By  this  act  the  two-shire  character  of  the  county  was  made 
complete,  and  in  that  form  remained  undisturbed  until  the  divi- 
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sion  of  Tioga  and  the  erection  of  Broome  county  out  of  its  eastern 
territory.  Yet  this  disposition  of  the  governmental  affairs  of  the 
county  was  not  without  many  inconveniences,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  county  records  and  the  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to 
them.  To  obviate  this  the  legislature,  on  March  20,  1804,  directed 
that  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  “shall  be  kept  in  a central  situ- 
ation in  said  county,  not  more  than  three  miles  from  the  village  of 
Owego,  in  the  town  of  Tioga,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river.” 

On  the  28tli  of  March,  1806,  Tioga  county  was  divided,  and  the 
to  wns  of  Tioga,  Union,  Lisle  and  Chenango,  all  that  part  of  the 
mother  county  lying  east  of  Owego  creek,  were  taken  for  the 
county  of  Broome,  then  created.  After  the  passage  of  this  act, 
and  on  the  7th  of  April  following,  the  legislature  directed  the 
clerk  of  Tioga  county  to  keep  and  maintain  his  office  in  the  village 
of  Newtown.  Thus,  for  a time,  Newtown,  or  Elmira,  was  the 
full  county  seat  and  had  all  the  county  buildings  of  old  Tioga. 
However,  other  inconveniences  arose  from  this  now  remote  situa- 
tion of  the  seat  of  justice  and  government  of  our  county,  and  after 
about  four  years  the  inhabitants  began  proceedings  looking  to  still 
another  change  in  location. 

To  remedy  the  existing  inconveniences,  the  legislature,  on  the 
17tli  of  February,  1810,  passed  an  act  appointing  Nathaniel 
Locke,  Anson  Cary  and  Samuel  Campbell,  of  the  county  of  Che- 
nango, commissioners  to  designate  a “place  for  a court-house  and 
gaol  in  the  county  of  Tioga,  as  near  the  center  of  said  county  as 
circumstances  will  permit  ” ; and  also  authorized  the  board  of 
supervisors  to  raise  six  thousand  dollars  in  two  years  ($8,000  each 
year)  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  court-house  and  jail  buildings. 

The  same  act  directed  the  clerk’s  office  to  be  removed  to  some 
convenient  point  within  two  miles  from  the  proposed  county 
buildings ; the  removal  to  be  completed  within  three  months 
from  the  time  of  holding  the  first  court.  This  provision,  how- 
ever, was  modified  by  an  act  passed  in  1812,  which  directed  the 
clerk  to  appoint  a deputy  to  have  an  office  within  two  miles  of  the 
court-house  in  Spencer,  while  the  office  proper  was  to  be  retained 
at  Elmira. 
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By  the  act  of  February  17,  1810,  Joshua  Ferris,  Isaac  Swart- 
wout  and  Samuel  Westbrook,  all  of  the  town  of  Spencer,  were 
appointed  a committee  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the 
court-house  and  jail  in  that  town.  The  site  for  the  buildings  was 
obtained  from  Andrew  Purdy,  and  he,  being  local  contractor  and 
builder,  was  awarded  the  contract  for  construction.  The  building 
complete  cost  nearly  $6,000.  In  1818,  Joshua  Ferris,  Abel  Hart 
and  Henry  Miller  were  appointed  commissioners  to  procure  the 
erection  of  a fire-proof  clerk’s  office,  for  which  an  appropriation 
was  authorized  on  the  20th  of  February  of  that  year.  This  build- 
ing was  also  erected  by  Mr.  Purdy.' 

Among  the  more  central  towns  of  the  county  at  that  time, 
Spencer  was  perhaps  the  most  available  and  suitable  for  the  seat 
of  justice  of  the  county,  and  the  worthy  commissioners  undoubt- 
edly acted  for  the  best  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
at  large  in  making  their  designation,  and  in  no  quarter  at  the 
time  was  their  action  criticized.  Still,  Newtown  had  been  a half- 
shire town  under  a previous  act,  and  was  provided  with  suitable 
buildings  both  for  court-house  and  jail.  The  village,  too,  had  be- 
come reasonably  important  in  the  Tioga  valley,  and  commercial 
and  professional  interests  were  so  well  established  as  to  demand 
and  merit  recognition.  Therefore,  when  the  act  of  the  legislature 
and  the  commissioners  fixed  the  seat  of  justice  of  Tioga  county  at 
the  little  northern  hamlet  of  Spencer,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
to  the  southwest  felt  themselves  especially  aggrieved,  and  again 
besought  the  legislative  power  for  relief. 

The  result  was  that  on  the  8th  of  June,  1812,  the  legislature 
passed  an  “Act  to  divide  the  county  of  Tioga  into  jury  districts,” 
to  be  done  by  the  judges  and  assistant  judges  of  the  county  at  the 
September  term  of  court  in  the  year  1812  ; and  also  provided  that 
in  future  courts  be  held  alternately  in  the  town  of  Elmira  and  the 
town  of  Spencer.  The  sheriff  was  authorized  to  collect  his  mile- 
age from  the  house  of  Thomas  Baker  in  the  town  of  Chemung. 

No  further  material  change  was  made  in  the  administrative 
affairs  of  the  county  for  the  succeeding  ten  years.  The  second 
war  with  Great  Britain  had  just  ended  in  complete  success  to  the 
American  arms,  and  now  the  whole  people  were  earnestly  engaged 
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in  improving  and  developing  their  lands  ; fine  villages  were  being 
established  and  built ; manufacturing,  yet  in  its  infancy,  never- 
theless an  important  factor  in  the  general  welfare,  was  constantly 
adding  to  the  commercial  importance  to  the  county.  This  short 
half  score  of  years  was  indeed  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  in 
the  history  of  Tioga  county,  during  which  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion increased  in  greater  ratio  than  in  any  similar  period  in  later 
years. 

However,  in  January,  1821,  an  unfortunate  fire  destroyed  the 
county  building  in  Spencer,  and  in  the  next  year  the  now  named 
towns  of  Owego,  Newark  Valley,  Berkshire  and  Richford  were 
taken  from  Broome  county  and  restored  to  Tioga.  This  addition 
changed  the  center  of  population,  and  also  the  geographical  cen- 
ter of  the  county,  and  necessitated  a change  in  the  two-shire  sys- 
tem. The  act  therefor  passed  the  legislature  March  22,  1822,  and 
by  it  Elmira  was  still  a half-shire  town,  while  the  location  of  the 
county  buildings  for  the  eastern  jury  district  was  fixed  at  Owego, 
the  latter  at  this  time  an  enterprising  village,  situate  in  the  cen- 
ter of  one  of  the  most  fertile  agricultural  regions  of  the  entire 
Susquehanna  valley. 

The  act  authorizing  the  removal  of  the  county  seat  from  Spen- 
cer to  Owego  was  conditional,  the  inhabitants  being  required  to 
raise  $2,000  by  subscription,  and  also  that  there  lie  deeded  to  the 
county  a suitable  tract  of  land  whereon  to  erect  the  county  build- 
ings. These  conditions  were  complied  with,  and  the  county  be- 
came possessed  of  a good  lot  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Court 
streets  which  had  previously  been  acquired  from  James  McMaster 
as  a portion  of  land  given  for  the  village  park.  The  supervisors 
were  authorized  to  raise  by  tax  in  the  year  1822  the  sum  of  $4,000, 
with  an  additional  $2,000  in  1828.  The  three  commissioners  to  su- 
pervise the  work  of  erecting  the  necessary  county  buildings  were 
John  R.  Drake,  Anson  Camp  and  Charles  Pumpelly.  While  the 
court-house  was  in  course  of  erection  the  act  directed  that  terms 
of  court  be  held  at  the  tavern  of  Erastus  S.  Marsh,  then  standing 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Ahwaga  House. 

Pending  the  removal  to  Owego,  courts  were  still  held  in  Spen- 
cer in  an  improvised  building  adjoining  the  district  school,  and 
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were  continued  there  until  the  spring  of  1822.  In  the  western 
jury  district  the  legislature  also  made  ample  provision  for  the  per- 
manency of  the  county  buildings,  and  holding  courts  therein,  and 
likewise  appointed  a commission  to  superintend  all  necessary  work 
of  construction. 

The  deed  from  the  trustees  of  the  Owego  site  to  the  county  of 
Tioga  was  dated  October  29,  1822,  and  carried  title  to  the  lot 
whereon  now  stands  the  jail  and  sheriff’s  residence,  and  the  old 
county  clerk’s  office,  the  latter  now  used  for  library  purposes. 

The  first  court-house  in  Owego  was  an  unpretentious  building, 
fronting  Court  street,  with  a hall  running  from  front  to  rear, 
while  on  either  side  were  rooms  for  the  sheriff’s  residence,  county 
offices,  and  two  fairly  large  apartments  to  he  used  for  jail  pur- 
poses. The  court-room  occupied  nearly  the  entire  second  story. 
The  building  was  erected  in  1823,  Ralph  Manning,  of  Berkshire 
constructing  the  foundation,  and  Seth  Bacon,  of  Candor,  the 
brick  superstructure.  In  1821  the  old  clerk’s  office  in  Spencer 
was  sold  and  a new  one  directed  to  be  built  at  Owego.  The  work 
was  done  in  1825,  at  a cost  of  $810. 

These  things  being  completed,  no  further  material  change  was 
made  in  the  disposition  and  arrangement  of  county  buildings,  and 
their  ordinary  purposes,  until  the  year  1836,  when  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature  Tioga  county  was  again  called  upon  to  surrender  a 
part  of  its  territory  to  a new  formation.  Chemung  was  set  off 
from  the  mother  county  on  the  29th  of  March,  of  the  year  men- 
tioned, taking  all  that  part  thereof  west  of  the  present  towns  of 
Barton  and  Spencer,  and  reducing  the  area  of  Tioga  to  about  five 
hundred  and  forty-two  square  miles  of  land,  and  with  the  num- 
ber of  towns  it  now  contains.  After  the  act  the  estimated  popu- 
lation of  this  county  was  about  34,000  inhabitants. 

This  last  division  of  Tioga  had  the  effect  to  set  aside  the  previ- 
ous existing  two-shire  character,  and  centered  all  its  government 
in  every  department  at  the  village  of  Owego  ; a consummation  in 
many  respects  advantageous  to  the  people  of  the  old  eastern  jury 
district.  However,  as  years  passed,  still  other  improvements  be- 
came not  only  desirable  but  necessary,  and  in  1851  the  supervisors 
determined  upon  the  erection  of  a new  jail.  A loan  of  $6,000 
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was  negotiated  for  this  purpose,  and  during  the  year  contractor 
J.  Conklin  of  Elmira  erected  for  our  county  a substantial  jail 
building  and  sheriff’s  residence.  The  latter  still  stands,  just  east 
of  the  new  sheriff’s  residence,  and  is  occupied  for  various  pur- 
poses ; the  jail  portion  was  used  until  the  present  splendid  sher- 
iff’s residence  and  jail  were  completed,  and  was  soon  afterward 
sold  and  removed. 

In  the  meantime  the  old  court-house  had  become  inconvenient 
and  in  many  respects  unfit  for  occupancy,  and  although  substan- 
tial repairs  were  put  upon  it  during  the  summer  of  1852,  at  an 
expense  of  $1,500,  the  relief  sought  was  not  obtained.  Still,  many 
more  years  passed  before  the  county  was  furnished  with  a modern 
court-house.  The  question  was  agitated  more  or  less  seriously  at 
each  annual  meeting  of  the  supervisors,  and  in  1868  the  grand 
jury  declared  the  old  court-house  to  be  both  “unsuitable  and  in- 
convenient for  the  transaction  of  legal  business,  ” and  likewise  pre- 
sented the  jail  as  being  “insecure  and  inconvenient  for  the  con- 
finement of  persons  charged  with  crime.”  In  1855  the  county 
clerk  had  vacated  his  former  quarters  and  occupied  the  new 
building  (now  used  as  a library)  erected  during  that  year. 

However,  nothing  substantial  was  accomplished  in  the  matter 
of  a new  court-house  until  the  supervisors  in  1869  appointed  a 
committee  comprising  John  A.  Nichols,  of  Spencer,  John  H. 
Deming,  of  Richford,  and  Frederick  0.  Cable,  of  Owego,  to  pro- 
cure plans,  specifications  and  estimates  for  a proposed  court- 
house, and  to  report  ht  the  next  meeting  of  the  board.  This  was 
done,  and  on  the  1st  of  December,  1870,  John  H.  Deming,  John 
J.  Taylor  * and  Daniel  M.  Pitcher  were  appointed  a committee 
to  obtain  plans,  and  estimates  of  the  probable  expense  of  the 
building.  The  committee  reported  to  the  hoard  on  the  28tli  of 
December,  recommending  the  public  square  in  Owego  as  a desira- 
ble site,  and  on  the  9tli  of  January,  1871,  the  people  of  the  village 
generously  consented  to  the  proposition.  Yet  no  other  structure 
than  the  court-house  was  authorized  to  be  built  on  the  square. 
On  the  14th  of  February  following,  the  park  was  deeded  to  the 

* — Cotmnissiouers  Deming  aud  Taylor  declined  to  serve,  and  Lucien  Horton,  of 
Berkshire,  and  Hiram  A..  Beebe,  of  Owego,  were  appointed  in  their  stead. 
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county,  the  village  being  authorized  so  to  do  by  an  act  of  the  leg- 
islature passed  January  20,  1871. 

The  result  of  this  determination  and  public-spiritedness,  partic- 
ularly on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Owego  village,  was  the  court- 
house building  now  standing  in  the  center  of  the  public  square. 
It  was  built  during  the  years  1871-73,  after  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  Miles  F.  Howes,  the  work  of  construction  being  done  by 
contractors  Albert  H.  Keeler  and  Jonathan  S.  Houk.  The  total 
cost  of  the  building  and  fitting  was  $65,318.90,  On  its  completion 
the  county  clerk  moved  his  office  to  quarters  in  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  new  structure. 

From  this  time  the  question  of  a new  jail  and  sheriff’s  residence 
was  temporarily  dropped,  but  at  the  end  of  about  ten  years  the 
subject  was  revived  ; and  after  some  necessary  delay  the  super- 
visors determined  to  build  a new  jail  on  the  site  of  the  former 
court-house.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1882,  the  board  adopted  plans, 
and  awarded  the  contract  of  construction  to  John  F.  Corchran  of 
Owego,  while  the  contract  for  interior  cell  and  iron  work  was 
given  to  the  Owego  Iron  Works.  The  combined  buildings,  of 
brick  and  stone,  were  erected  in  1882  and  ’83  and  cost  complete  the , 
sum  of  $22,739.13. 

Although  Spencer  was  made  the  seat  of  justice  of  Tioga  county 
as  early  as  the  year  1810,  it  was  not  until  1818  that  a regular  county 
clerk’s  office  was  provided  ; and  then  more  than  another  five  years 
passed  before  contractor  Andrew  Purdy  received  pay  for  his  work. 
The  commissioners  who  caused  the  building  to  be  erected  fell  into 
a dispute  with  Mr.  Purdy  over  the  amount  of  his  claim,  and  the 
matter  was  finally  settled  by  a special  commission  designated  by 
act  of  the  legislature,  and  comprising  Richard  Townley,  Richard 
Smith  and  Luther  Gere. 

However,  after  the  burning  of  the  court-house  at  Spencer,  the 
village  of  Owego  became  a half-shire  town  with  Newtown,  and  of 
course  the  office  of  the  clerk  or  his  deputy  naturally  followed  the 
removal.  Yet,  as  early  as  the  year  1804,  the  office  of  the  clerk 
was  directed  to  be  kept  within  three  miles  of  Owego  village,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  order,  Clerk  Matthew  Carpenter  appointed 
as  deputy  Samuel  Avery,  brother  to  John  H.  Avery,  the  latter  one 
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of  the  old  bar  of  the  county  and  whose  office,  standing  near  the 
site  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Stiles’  residence,  was  also  the  office  of  the  deputy 
clerk.  On  August  3,  1805,  James  Pumpelly  was  appointed  deputy, 
and  moved  the  clerk’s  records  to  his  land  office  on  Front  street,  a 
little  further  east.  Dr.  William  Jones  for  a time  acted  as  deputy 
clerk  at  Owego,  but  in  1806,  after  Broome  county  was  set  off,  the 
records  and  office  went  to  Newtown  and  were  kept  there  until  re- 
moved to  Spencer  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  1813. 

In  July,  1823,  after  the  restoration  of  the  towns  of  Owego  and 
Berkshire  to  Tioga  county,  the  clerk’s  office  was  permanently 
located  at  Owego,  and  was  kept  for  a time  in  a small  one-story 
building  south  of  Front  street  on  the  hank  of  the  river,  and  was 
placed  in  charge  of  deputy  Horatio  Ross.  In  April,  1825,  the  leg- 
islature passed  an  act  by  which  Joseph  Berry,  Elizur  Talcottand 
John  Ripley  were  constituted  a commission  to  cause  to  he  built  a 
sufficient  fire-proof  clerk’s  office  in  the  village  of  Owego,  and  au- 
thorized the  gross  amount  of  $1,000  to  be  raised  by  tax  for  that 
purpose.  Accordingly,  a good  clerk’s  office  was  built  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  court-house  lot,  by  Abner  Beers,  contractor. 
, The  building  was  18x28  feet  on  the  ground,  twelve  feet  high,  pro- 
vided with  brick  floors,  and  the  window  shutters  were  of  wood, 
cased  with  iron. 

In  1851  the  supervisors  determined  to  build  a larger  and  more 
suitable  clerk’s  office,  for  which  purpose  Harvey  Coryell,  of  Nich- 
ols, Samuel  Mills,  of  Barton,  and  Josiah  Rich,  of  Candor,  were 
constituted  a committee  to  procure  plans  and  estimates.  The  pro- 
posed cost  of  the  new  structure  was  $2,000.  The  office  was  built 
in  1855,  on  the  site  of  the  old  building,  the  work  being  done  by 
Thomas  Ireland,  mason,  and  Almerin  S.  Warring,  carpenter.  Dur- 
ing the  time  the  office  was  in  course  of  erection,  the  clerk  occupied 
the  grand  jury  room  in  the  court-house. 

In  1873,  on  the  completion  of  the  new  court-house,  the  clerk’s 
office  was  moved  into  that  structure  where  comfortable  and  com- 
modious rooms  had  been  prepared  for  it,  and  the  old  clerk's  office 
building  is  now  used  for  the  Owego  library. 

The  ouly  other  of  the  county  properties  is  that  commonly  known 
as  the  Poor  House  Farm,  a comparatively  recent  acquisition,  yet 
proper  to  he  mentioned  in  this  connection.  As  early  as  the  year 
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1828  the  supervisors  made  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  coun- 
ty’s poor  at  the  public  expense,  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  1829, 
the  legislature  authorized  the  board  to  levy  a tax  of  $3,000  in  each 
jury  district  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  land  and  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  indigent 
poor.  In  the  eastern  district,  as  then  known  hut  now  comprising 
substantially  the  county,  a sixty-acre  farm  , tract  was  purchased, 
on  which  in  1836  and  ’37,  a house  and  outbuildings  were  erected, 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  county  at  that  time.  The 
approximate  cost  of  these  improvements  was  about  $3,500.  In 
1850  additional  buildings  were  erected  on  the  county  farm,  by 
which  increased  facilities  for  the  care  of  inmates  were  secured, 
yet  there  was  need  of  a larger  tract  of  land  in  a more  favored  lo- 
cality, and  the  supervisors  voted,  in  1852,  to  sell  the  farm  and 
procure  one  elsewhere  of  greater  extent.  This,  however,  was  not 
done.  In  1856  the  building  for  insane  inmates  was  erected,  and 
in  1866-7  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  caused  to  be  erected  a 
large  substantial  stone  poor-house  building  at  an  expense  of 
$4,784.13. 

As  is  well  known,  the  county  infirmary,  as  sometimes  called,  is 
located  on  lots  11  and  12  of  McMaster’s  Half-township,  about  three 
miles  north  of  the  village  of  Qwego,  and  the  entire  property,  as 
now  situated,  is  valued  at  about  $10,000.  In  compliance  with  the 
law  requiring  the  state  care  of  all  insane  patients  or  inmates,  the 
county  authorities  are  relieved  to  that  extent,  yet  the  measure 
had  not  the  effect  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  county  in  that 
respect ; on  the  contrary,  that  expense  has  increased  by  the  state 
care. 

In  Tioga  county  the  management  of  the  poor-house  farm,  and 
the  general  charge  of  all  matters  and  persons  within  their  juris- 
diction, is  entrusted  to  three  superintendents  of  the  poor,  instead 
of  one,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  interior  counties.  This  system 
has  been  employed  since  1828,  when  each  jury  district  had  three 
superintendents,  and  has  proven  economical  rather  than  an  in- 
crease of  expense.  For  the  current  year  1895,  the  total  services 
of  the  three  superintendents  cost  the  county  less  than  $450  ; and 
the  general  summary  of  accounts  of  the  county  farm  for  the  same 
period  shows  a total  expense  of  only  $3,651.77. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


TIOGA  COUNTY  CIVIL  LIST. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  mentioned  at  some  length  the 
various  properties  and  interests  of  Tioga  county,  and  it  is  there- 
fore proper  that  there  should  also  be  made  a record  of  the  names 
of  persons  who  have  been  identified  with  the  administration  of  its 
affairs.  In  other  words,  the  present  connection  is  a proper  one  in 
which  to  furnish  a complete  civil  list  of  officers  who  have  repre- 
sented Tioga  either  in  federal,  state  or  county  government. 


1808 — Matthew  Carpenter. 
1810 — Samuel  Lawrence. 
1832 — Darius  Bentley. 

1836 — Whitcomb  Phelps. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORS. 

1848— Charles  B.  Barstow. 

1860 — Frank  L.  Jones. 

1884 — Frederick  0.  Cable. 

1888 — William  E.  Johnson. 

SENATORS  IN  CONGRESS. 

Thomas  C.  Platt,  elected  January  20,  1881 ; resigned  May  14,  1881. 

Thomas  C.  Platt,  elected  January  19,  1897. 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS. 

1803-5 — John  Patterson.  1839-41— Stephen  B.  Leonard. 

1809-11 — Vincent  Matthews.  1845-47 — Stephen  Strong. 

1817-19 — John  R.  Drake.  1853-55 — John  J.  Taylor. 

1829-31 — Thomas  Maxwell.  1855-59 — John  M.  Parker. 

1831-33 — Gamaliel  H.  Barstow.  1867-69 — William  S.  Lincoln. 

1835-37 — Stephen  B.  Leonard.  1873-77 — Thomas  C.  Platt. 

UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY,  EASTERN  DIST.  OP  NEW  YORK. 

Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  appointed  October  1,  1866;  re-appointed  January  23,  1871. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  appointed  March  5,  1889. 

MEMBERS  OP  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 


1801 — John  Patterson. 

1821 — Matthew  Carpenter. 
1846 — John  J.  Taylor. 

1804 — Caleb  Hyde. 

1845 — Tli  omas  Far  ring  ton . 

1825 — Gamaliel  II.  Barstow. 
1838 — Gamaliel  H.  Barstow. 


1867 — Charles  E.  Parker. 
1867 — Oliver  H.  P.  Kinney. 
1894 — II.  Austin  Clark. 

COUNCIL  OP  APPOINTMENT. 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL. 

STATE  TREASURER. 

1842— Thomas  Farrington. 
1846- — Thomas  Farrington. 
1867-71 — Wheeler  H.  Bristol. 


LIST  OF  CIVIL  OFFICERS. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INSURANCE. 

William  Smyth,  appointed  January  31,  1876,  vice  Orlow  W.  Chapman,  resigned. 

CANAL  APPRAISER. 

Andrew  H.  Calhoun,  appointed  July  1,  1850. 

STATE  SENATORS. 

1796-1803 — Vincent  Matthews.  1841-44 — Nehemiali  Platt. 

1804-7 — Caleb  Hyde.  1852-53 — Nathan  Bristol. 

1819-22 — Gamaliel  H.  Barstow.  1858-63 — Lyman  Truman. 

1824-27 — Latham  A.  Burrows.  1872-73 — Thomas  I.  Chatfield. 

1832-35— John  G.  McDowell.  1896-97 — William  E.  Johnson. 


MEMBERS  OF  ASSEMBLY. 


1792 —  Jonathan  Fitch. 

1793 —  John  Patterson. 

1794— 5 — Vincent  Matthews. 
1796-7 — Emanuel  Coryell. 

1798 —  Benjamin  Hovey. 

1799 —  Matthew  Carpenter. 

1800 —  Samuel  Tinkham. 

1801 —  Edward  Edwards. 

1802— 3— Caleb  Hyde. 

1804—  Ashbel  Wells. 

1805- 6 — John  Miller. 

1808-10 — Emanuel  Coryell. 

1811 —  Thomas  Floyd. 

1812—  Henry  Wells. 

1813 —  Jabez  Beers. 

1814— 15 — Caleb  Baker. 

1816-18 — Gamaliel  H.  Barstow. 

1819 —  Henry  Wells. 

1820 —  Judson  Jennings. 

1821 —  Samuel  Lawrence. 

1822—  Jared  Patcbin. 


jg9o  ( Matthew  Carpenter. 

} Benjamin  Jennings. 

istoa  j Grant  H.  Baldwin. 

{ Gamaliel  H.  Barstow. 


1825 

1826 


Charles  Pumpelly. 
Samuel  Winton. 
Isaac?  Baldwin. 
Anson  Camp. 


j Gamaliel  II.  Barstow. 
( David  Williams. 


1g0S  j William  Maxwell. 
/ Jacob  Swartwood. 


1 sou  j Caleb  Baker. 

j Samuel  Barager. 
icon  j John  G.  McDowell. 
U j Wright  Dunham. 


1831 


1832 


J 
l 

i 
( 
s 
1 

1836] 

1837— 


1833 


1834 


1835 


John  G.  McDowell. 
David  Williams. 
Nathaniel  Smith. 
Joel  Tallmadge.  Jr. 
Thomas  Farrington. 
Jacob  Westlake. 
John  It.  Drake. 
George  Gardner. 
George  Bennett. 
George  Fisher. 
Elijah  A.  Goodwin. 
William  H.  Sutton. 
■Ezra  Canfield. 


1838 —  John  Coryell. 

1839—  Wright  Dunham. 

1840—  Thomas  Farrington, 

1841 —  Washington  Smith. 

1842 —  John  McQuigg. 

1843—  Simeon  R.  Griffin. 


1844 — Nathaniel  W.  Davis. 


1845-46 — Gideon  O.  Chase. 

1847 —  Charles  R.  Barstow. 

1848 —  Erastus  Goodrich. 


1849—  Ezra  S.  Sweet. 

1850 —  Isaac  Lott. 

1851 —  James  Elv. 

1852 —  William  Pierson. 

1853 —  Thomas  I.  Chatfield. 

1854 —  Louis  P.  Legg. 

1855 —  Carlisle  P.  Johnson. 

1856—  Abram  H.  Miller. 

1857 —  David  Rees. 

1858 —  William  P.  Raymond. 

1859— 60— David  Earll. 

1861 —  Cero  F.  Barber. 

1862—  Benjamin  F.  Tracy. 

1863—  Nathaniel  W.  Davis. 
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1804 — James  Thompson. 

1865 —  William  W.  Shepard. 

1866 —  John  H.  Deming. 

1867 —  Oliver  A.  Barstow. 

1868 —  Oliver  H.  P.  Kinney. 

1869 —  Lyman  Truman. 

1870 —  John  H.  Deming. 

1871 —  Burnet  B.  Bignall. 

1872 —  William  Smyth. 

1873— 4 — Jerome  B.  Landfield. 

1875 —  James  Bishop. 

1876- 7— Eugene  B.  Gere. 


1878-9 — J.  Theodore  Sawyer. 
1880-1 — Edward  G.  Nowlau. 

1882 —  Jacob  B.  Floyd. 

1883 —  Myron  B.  Ferris. 

1884— 5 — Charles  F.  Barager. 

1886 —  Adolphus  G.  Allen. 

1887- 8 — Jonathan  C.  Latimer. 
1889-90— Abram  I.  Decker. 

1891 —  Royal  W.  Clinton. 

1892- 3 — Edward  G.  Tracy. 
1894-95 — Epenetus  Howe. 
1896 — Daniel  P.  Witter. 


•JUDGE  OF  THE  COURT  OF  APPEALS. 

Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  appointed  December  8,  1881,  vice  Andrews. 

SUPREME  COURT  JUDGE  SITTING  IN  COURT  OF  APPEALS. 
John  M.  Parker,  appointed  January,  1867. 

JUSTICE  OF  GENERAL  TERM. 

John  M.  Parker,  appointed  December  25,  1870. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

John  M.  Parker,  elected  November  8,  1859  ; died  December  6,  1873. 
Charles  E.  Parker,  elected  November  8,  1887. 

APPELLATE  DIVISION,  SUPREME  COURT. 

Charles  E.  Parker,  appointed  presiding  Justice,  October  8,  1895. 

COUNTY  JUDGES.  * 


1 791 — Abraham  Miller,  appointed  Feb.  17. 
1798 — John  Patterson,  app.  March  27. 
1807— John  Miller,  app.  April  3. 

1810 — Emanuel  Coryell,  app.  March  31. 
1818 — Gamaliel  H.  Barstow,  app.  June  22. 
1823 — Latham  A.  Burrows,  app.  Feb.  8. 
1828 — Grant  B.  Baldwin,  app.  Feb.  5. 
1833 — John  R.  Drake,  app.  March  27. 

1838 — Stephen  Strong,  app.  April  18. 


1852 — Charles  A.  Monger. 
1855 — Alanson  Munger. 
1858— William  F.  Warner. 
1861  --Alanson  Munger. 
1864 — Charles  A.  Munger. 
1867 — Adolphus  G.  Allen. 

1870 —  James  B.  Caryl. 

1871 —  J.  Newton  Dexter. 


1843 — Alanson  Munger,  appointed  Feb.  2. 
1847 — Charles  P.  Avery,  app.  June. 

1855— Stephen  Strong,  elected  November. 
1859 — Thomas  Farrington. 

1871 — Charles  A.  Clark. 

1883 — Charles  E.  Parker.  , 

1887 —  David  T.  Easton,  app.  Dec.  31. 

1888 —  Howard  J.  Mead. 

1894 —  Howard  J.  Mead. 

SPECIAL  COUNTY  JUDGES. 

1874 — Jacob  B.  Floyd. 

1877 — J.  Newton  Dexter. 

1880 — D.  Wellington  Allen. 

1883 — Adolphus  G.  Allen. 

1886 — William  F.  Warner. 

1886 — Judge  F.  Shoemaker. 

1889 —  Ambrose  P.  Eaton. 

1895 —  Adolphus  G.  Allen. 

* Previous  to  the  constitution  of  1846,  this  office  was  known  as  First  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1846  a County  Court  was  organized  in  each  county 
except  New  York  and  provision  was  made  for  the  election  of  a judge  each.  See  Bench 
and  Bar  chapter. 
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1791,  Feb.  17 — John  Mercereau. 
1798,  Mar.  27 — Balthazar  De  Haert. 
1802,  Feb.  22 — William  Woodruff. 

1805,  Jan.  28 — William  Jenkins. 

1806,  Apr.  7 — Caleb  Baker. 

1808,  Feb.  27— Robert  Lawrence. 
1820,  Mar.  4, — Isaac  8.  Boardman. 


SURROGATES.* 

1821,  Feb.  24 — Robert  Lawrence. 
1825,  Apr.  13— Caleb  Baker. 

1829,  Feb.  10 — William  Maxwell. 
1835,  Apr.  30 — Thomas  Farrington. 
1840,  Jan,  20 — Nathan’l  W.  Davis. 
1844,  Jan.  24 — Alanson  Munger. 


STATE  RAILROAD  COMMISSIONER. 

Frank  M.  Baker,  appointed  December  17,  1896. 


1859 

1860 


1862 

1863 


1865 

1866 


1870 


> .Q  j J.  Talcott  Waldo. 
J \ Thomas  Yates. 

iS79  j Luther  B.  West. 
( George  Cooper. 

, ( Gamaliel  H.  Barstow. 

j Luther  B.  West. 
18 j Daniel  B.  Nash. 

' | Samuel  Barager. 

i J.  Talcott  Waldo. 

i«7/i  3 Anson  M.  Kimball. 
10 ' 4 j John  C.  Parmelee. 

( Israel  Hoyt. 

, j J.  Talcott  Waldo. 

i s7k  j Daniel  B.  Nash. 

10  1 John  C.  Parmelee. 

' ) Sylvester  Knapp. 

, \ Oliver  A.  Barstow. 

ift'-'c  i Gershom  A.  Clark. 
Wl°  ~l  Robert  B.  Miller. 

’/  Samuel  Barager. 

\ Gaylord  Willsey. 

la7~  j Charles  F.  Curtis. 
18"|  Robert  B.  Miller. 

/ Augustus  T.  Garey. 

■ g j Robert  B.  Miller. 
1 j Samuel  Barager. 

i«7s  i Daniel  B.  Nash. 
1 ( Junius  Collins. 

. ( Nathaniel  F.  Moore. 

i«7o]  Gershom  A.  Clark. 
18 / Charles  F.  Curtis. 

) John  L.  Howell. 

. j Nathaniel  F.  Moore. 

iaan  j John  C.  Parmelee. 
188U  f Daniel  B.  Nash. 

’ 1 Thomas  Yates. 

! j Edwin  H.  Schoonhover. 

1SS1  j Da  Hoyt. 

1881  1 George  H.  Grafft. 

1 Augustus  T.  Garey. 

! j Robert  B.  Miller. 

isaoi  William  B.  Georgia. 
188"  ) Noah  Goodrich. 

) Lorain  Curtis. 

i Robert  B.  Miller. 

i Ira  M.  IIowcll. 
1883  l Ira  Hoyt. 

1 Samuel  Barager. 

, \ Samuel  C.  Bidwell. 

issai  Ira  Hoyt. 

1884  l Noah  Goodrich. 

' j Samuel  Barager. 

\ Horace  C.  Hubbard. 

iqqk  c ( IraM.  Howell. 
1885-6j  Ira  Hoyt. 

( Samuel  Barager. 

j William  E.  Gee. 

i«Q7  i Junius  Collins. 
188 ' ( Ira  M.  Howell. 

j Luther  B.  West. 

j Lorain  Curtis. 

iqqo  n S Simon  Van  Luven. 
1888-J  | George  Brooks. 

f Samuel  Barager. 

i Oscar  Glezen. 

ibqo  J Peter  Turner. 

18JU  | Charles  H.  Moore. 

( John  H.  Yontz. 

j Samuel  C.  Bidwell. 

i«oi  i Peter  Turner. 

1 ) George  Brooks. 

1 William  F Belden. 

j Herbert  Richardson. 

i«oo  I Walter  C.  Randall. 
18^  1 George  Brooks. 

( John  H.  Yontz. 

j Herbert  Richardson. 

, w,v.  j Peter  Turner. 

’J  ( Richard  Andrews. 

I William  F.  Belden. 

i Samuel  C.  Bidwell. 

i B(w  j DeWitt  C.  Bensley. 
18J4  ( Walter  C.  Randall. 

( John  H.  Yontz. 
] Luther  B.  West. 
1 H.  H.  Bidwell. 

* Since  1847  the  county  judge  has  been  surrogate  of  the  county. 
| Office  abolished  in  1895. 
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JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Previous  to  the  constitution  of  1821  (and  the  modifications  of  1820),  justices  of  the 

peace  were  appointed  ; since  that  time  the  office  has  been  elective.  The  following  list 

is  incomplete,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  official  : 

1811 —  Elijah  Shoemaker,  Owego  ; George  Allen,  Thomas  Gridley,  Joel  Smith,  William 
Scott,  Candor  ; Isaac  Swaf tout,  Samuel  Westbrook,  Spencer  ; Seneca  Howland. 

1812—  Lodowick  Light,  Tioga. 

1814 — Nathaniel  Schofield,  Asa  North,  Walter  Herrick,  Candor. 

1816 — Emanuel  Coryell,  Tioga  ; Caleb  Baker,  Henry  Wells,  Phineas  Catlin,  Joshua 
Ferris,  Noah  Goodrich,  John  Konkle,  Thomas  Floyd,  John  Cantine,  Benjamin 
Wynkoop,  Elijah  S.  Hinman,  Robert  Miller,  John  Gregg,  Charles  Deming, 
Joseph  Barker,  Enos  Canfield,  Gamaliel  H.  Barstow,  John  Light,  Charles  Taylor, 
John  Newcomb,  Jared  Patchin,  Erastus  Granger,  Benjamin  Starr,  Jacob  Miller. 
Salmon  Johnson,  James  Ashley,  Josiah  Perry,  Hudson  Jennings,  Augustus  Lyon, 
Samuel  Winton,  Thomas  Mills,  Samuel  Barclay. 

1819 — Orange  F.  Booth,  Candor  ; George  K.  Hall,  Joseph  Hollister,  Spencer;  Wright 
Dunham,  Tioga. 

1822 —  Asa  Camp,  John  Jewett,  Ziba  A.  Leland,  Owego  ; Anson  Higbee,  Gad  Worth- 
ington, David  Williams,  W.  H.  Moore,  Berkshire. 

1823 —  Jotham  Rounds,  Latham  A.  Burrows,  William  Platt,  Owego  : Elizur  Goodrich, 
Berkshire  ; Jacob  Willsey,  Samuel  Barager,  Joel  Tallmadge,  j r. , Candor  ; Gilbert 
Smith,  Tioga  ; Thomas  Peart,  Spencer. 

1824 —  Nathaniel  Potter,  John  Crotsley,  Jonathan  Barnes,  Barton  ; Peter  Wilson, 
Elisha  P.  Higbe,  Newark;  John  Iledden,  John  Butts,  Spencer;  Ziba  Miller, 
David  Wallis,  Tioga;  Ezra  Canfield,  Nichols. 

1825 —  Luke  Sanders,  Barton  ; Joseph  Benjamin,  Francis  Armstrong,  Newark  ; John 
Coryell,  Nichols. 

DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS. 


The  office  of  District  Attorney  under  its  present  name  was  created  in  1801,  and  was 
previously  known  as  Assistant  Attorney -General.  Each  county  was  created  a separate 
district  in  1818.  The  office  was  appointive  prior  to  the  constitution  of  1846.  In  this 
county  the  succession  of  incumbents,  with  date  of  appointment  or  election,  has  been  as 
follows  ; 


1796,  March  31 — William  Stuart. 

1802,  March  2— William  Stuart. 

1813,  March  12— Vincent  Matthews. 
1818,  June  19 — John  L.  Tillinghast. 

1822,  March  21 — William  Maxwell. 

1823,  May — Eleazer  Dana. 

1826,  Jan. — Andrew  Konkle. 

1835,  March — Andrew  K.  Gregg. 

1886,  July— Stephen  Strong. 

1838,  July — Ezra  S.  Sweet. 

1841,  June — John  J.  Taylor. 

1843,  Feb. — George  Sidney  Camp. 

1844,  Feb. — Stephen  Strong. 

1847,  June— Ezra  S.  Sweet. 

1850,  Nov. — (elected)  Alanson  Munger. 


1853,  Nov. — Benjamin  F.  Tracy. 
1856,  Nov. — Benjamin  F.  Tracy. 
1859,  Nov. — Delos  O.  Hancock. 
1862,  Nov. — Delos  O.  Hancock. 
1865,  Nov. — Isaac  S.  Catlin. 

1867,  Nov.— Delos  O.  Hancock. 
1870,  Nov. — Eugene  B.  Gere. 
1873,  Nov. — Lyman  Settle. 

1876,  Nov. — Lyman  Settle. 

1879,  Nov.— Howard  J.  Mead. 
1882,  Nov. — Howard  J.  Mead. 
1885,  Nov. — John  G.  Sears. 

1888,  Nov. — Jerry  S.  Gross. 

1891,  Nov. — Frank  A.  Harrow. 
1894,  Nov. — Frank  A,  Darrow, 


LIST  OF  CIVIL  OFFICERS. 
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SHERIFFS. 

'Phis  oflicc  was  appointive  previous  to  the  second 


mentioned  indicates  date  of  appointment. 
1791,  Feb.  17. — .James  McMaster. 

1795,  Feb.  18. — Joseph  Hinchman. 

1799,  March  19. — Edward  Edwards. 

1800,  Feb.  18. — Guy  Maxwell. 

1804,  Jan.  19 — John  Cantine. 

1805,  Jan.  8 — William  Woodruff. 

180(5,  Apr.  5 — William  Jenkins. 

1810,  Feb.  16 — Jonathan  Platt. 

1811,  Feb.  8 — Miles  Forman. 

1813,  Mar.  3 — Jonathan  Platt. 

1819,  Mar.  27 — Elijah  S.  Hinman. 

1819,  July  3 — Henry  Wells, 

1821,  Feb.  24 — Miles  Forman. 

1822,  Nov.  (elected) — William  Jenkins. 
1825 — E.  Shoemaker. 

1828 — Henry  McCormick. 

1831 — Lyman  Coveil. 

1834 — Peter  Jackson. 

1837 — Prentice  Ransom. 

1840 — Robert  L.  Fleming. 

1843 — Charles  R.  Barstow. 


constitution.  The  month  and  day 


1846— John  J.  Sackett. 

1849 — Nathan  H.  Woodford. 
1852 — Robbins  D.  Willard. 
1855 — Samuel  Mills. 

1858 — Daniel  L.  Jenks. 

1860 — Frank  L.  Jones.  * 
1860— Barney  M.  Stcbbins.  j 
1860 — Hiram  W.  Shoemaker. 
1863 — Joseph  B.  Upham. 
1866- J^ewis  W.  Truesdell. 
1870 — Thomas  F.  Pearl. 

1872  —Charles  C.  Brooks. 

1875 — William  H.  Rightmire. 
1878 — Timothy  Robertson. 
1881 — Burr  J.  Davis. 

1884 — Charles  Rodman. 

1887 — Albert  P.  Cleveland. 
1889 — Burr  J.  Davis,  j: 

1889— George  M.  Geer. 

1892 — LaRue  H.  Conklin. 
1895 — Leonard  D.  Myers. 


COUNTY  CLERKS. 


1791,  Feb.  17- -Thomas  Nicholson. 

1792,  Jan.  13 — Matthew  Carpenter. 
1829,  Mar.  27 — Thomas  Maxwell. 
1822  (elected)— Thomas  Maxwell. 
1828 — Green  M.  Tu thill. 

1834 — David  Wallis. 

1843 — Moses  Stevens. 

1852— Leroy  W.  Kingman. 


1858 — Thomas  C.  Platt. 

1861 — Horace  A.  Brooks. 

1873— John  J.  Van  Kleeck. 
1876—John  C.  Gray. 

1882 — John  J.  Van  Ivleeck. 

1888 — Orlando  G.  King. 

1895 — Frederick  W.  Richardson. 


COUNTY  TREASURERS. 


Previous  to  1846  county  treasurers 
1793 — Jonathan  Fitch. 

1795 — Orringli  St.oddart. 

1798 — David  Pixley. 

1803 —  Samuel  Tinkham. 

1804—  Joshua  Ferris. 

1837 — John  Carmichael. 

1843 — Daniel  Armstrong. 

1846 —  Franklin  Slosson. 

1847—  William  P.  Stone. 


were  appointed  ; elected  afterward. 

1848 — Charles  Platt. 

1851 — Franklin  Slosson. 

1854 — Ezra  S.  Buckbee. 

1860 — Gurdon  G.  Manning. 
1863 — John  B.  Brush. 

1872— Eli  W.  Stone. 

1881 — Charles  F.  Parmelee. 
1887— Clarence  A.  Thompson. 

1895 —  Eli  W.  Stone. 

1896 —  Edward  O.  Eldredge. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  was  authorized  by  the  act 
of  April  17,  1843,  and  appointments  were  made  by  the  supervisors.  The  office  was 
abolished  in  1847.  The  incumbents  of  the  office  in  Tioga  county  were  William  Will- 
iams, Dr.  Elijah  Powell  and  Robert  Harlin. 

* Appointed  Feb.  9,  1860,  vice  Jenks,  removed. 

f Appointed  Dec.  4,  1860,  vice  Jones,  resigned. 

X Appointed  May  24,  vice  Cleveland,  resigned. 
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SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  first  election  under  the  act  creating  this  office  (Laws  of  1856)  was  held  in  No- 
vember, 1859.  The  succession  of  incumbents  in  this  county  has  been  as  follows  : 


Character  of  the  Pioneers  of  Tioga  County— Incidents  of  Pioneer  Life — Increase  in 
Population — Early  Steamboating  on  the  Susquehanna— Old  Mail  Routes  and  Ser- 
vice— The  Days  of  the  Stage  Coach — Brief  Reference  to  the  War  of  1812-15. 

OR  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  following  the  close  of 


the  revolution  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  or  retard  the 


progress  and  developement  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  after 
its  permanent  settlement  had  once  begun.  During  this  period, 
the  region  of  Tioga  county  was  favored  in  a remarkable  degree. 
The  New  England  pioneers  were  a hardy  and  patriotic  class,  and 
under  their  energetic  efforts  lands  were  cleared,  the  forests  gave 
place  to  farms  of  rare  fertility,  and  the  agricultural  resources  were 
thus  developed  to  an  extent  which  more  than  supplied  domestic 
requirements. 

In  writing  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  county  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  pioneers,  Mr.  Warner  says  : “ Several  causes  operated 
to  bring  settlers  to  the  county  of  Tioga  from  several  localities. 
The  army  of  General  Sullivan,  which  passed  through  the  valley  in 
the  summer  of  1779,  was  composed  of  officers  and  soldiers  from 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York.  The 
officers  of  the  expedition  were  astonished  at  the  advance  the  Iro- 
quois had  made  in  agriculture.”  A letter  of  General  James  Clin- 
ton states  that  the  corn  was  “the  finest  he  had  ever  seen,”  and 
another  officer  states  that  there  were  ears  of  corn  that  measured 
twenty-two  inches  in  length. 


Dr.  Elijah  Powell, 
William  Smyth. 
Andrew  J.  Lang. 
William  H.  Cole. 
Lemuel  D.  Vose. 


Henry  W.  Childs. 
Leonard  0.  Eastman. 
Leon  0.  Wiswell. 
Oscar  Granger. 
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“The  broad  valleys  of  the  Susquehanna,  Chenango,  and  Che- 
mung, with  their  rich  fields  of  corn  and  orchards  of  apple  trees, 
must  have  presented  to  the  soldiers  an  inviting  and  attractive 
appearance,  as  contrasted  with  the  sandy  soil  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  rocks  and  harder  soil  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
Upon  returning  to  their  homes  at  the  close  of  the  war,  these  sol- 
diers carried  their  reports  of  the  territory  they  had  traversed  to 
their  friends  and  neighbors  in  their  several  states.” 

“We  have  seen  that  Massachusetts  claimed  the  territory  which 
forms  the  county  of  Tioga,  and,  as  early  as  1787,  made  a grant, 
which,  not  being  disputed,  as  was  the  case  with  grants  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Wyoming,  many  settlers  in  the  Wyoming  valley  aban- 
doned their  possessions  and  came  to  this  county  to  find  new  homes; 
and  Tioga  thus  gained  some  of  her  very  best  citizens  among  the 
early  settlers  from  that  locality.  These  coming  mainly  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  brought  with  them  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  people  of  those  states.  Among  them  were  men 
and  women  of  culture  and  refinement,  who  exerted  a powerful 
influence  in  restraining  others  who  might  have  been  inclined  to 
acts  of  lawlessness.” 

“In  general,  this  body  of  pioneers  was  composed  of  entire  fam- 
ilies ; and  the  good  order  maintained  was  greatly  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  noble  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters  of  the  pioneers, 
and  who,  while  sharing  in  the  hardships  and  privations  incident 
to  a pioneer  life,  presented  examples  of  piety,  virtue,  and  true 
womanly  heroism.  Scantily  furnished  with  domestic  utensils  and 
implements  of  husbandry,  a spirit  of  liberality  and  mutual  assist- 
ance was  fostered.  Many  had  for  years  suffered  the  fatigues  and 
hardships  of  service  in  the  army,  and  came  empty-handed,  but 
with  stout  hearts,  to  carve  for  themselves  a home  in  the  new  set- 
tlement. The  exigencies  of  a pioneer  life  are  always  severe,  but 
frugal  means  lead  to  frugal  habits  ; common  necessities  unite  a 
community  in  a common  brotherhood.  Doubtless  there  were 
many  incidents,  in  the  lives  of  these  early  settlers,  of  generosity 
and  bravery,  but  when  all  were  brave  and  generous  so  little  notice 
was  takeu  of  such  deeds  that  no  record  of  them  was  thought  to 
be  necessary,  nor  is  there  record  of  a single  act  of  violence.” 
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“The  settlements  at  Owego,  Tioga,  Nichols,  Berkshire,  and 
Spencer  must  have  increased  quite  rapidly  in  population,  and  an 
incident  happened  as  early  as  1803  that  gives  some  idea  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  at  that  time.  * A lad  of  seven  years  was 
lost  in  the  forest,  and  a paper  published  at  the  time  states  that 
four  hundred  persons  were  out  in  search  of  the  hoy.  ” 

“For  a period  of  five  years  the  people  were  obliged  to  convey 
their  grain  to  be  ground  either  to  Wilkesbarre  or  to  Fitch’s  mill 
on  the  Chenango,  by  canoes.  In  1793  Col.  David  Pixley  built  a 
grist-mill  on  the  west  side  of  the  Owego  creek,  a very  great  relief 
and  convenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  county. 
Game  and  fish  were  abundant,  but  so  needful  a condiment  as  salt 
was  laboriously  transported  on  pack-horses  along  the  I ndian  trail 
from  Onondaga.” 

As  evidence  of  the  substantial  growth  of  the  county  even  dur- 
ing the  pioneer  period  of  its  history,  the  statement  may  be  made 
that  in  1800  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  its  limits  was  6,862, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  1798  Chenango  county 
was  formed  in  part  from  Tioga,  taking  from  Tioga  a large  territory 
and  also  a good  population.  In  1810  the  number  had  increased 
to  7,899  the  county  then  being  so  reduced  in  area,  comparatively, 
as  to  include  only  that  part  of  its  original  territory  as  was  situated 
between  the  pre-emption  line  and  Owego  creek.  During  the  next 
decade  the  population  substantially  doubled,  being  11,716  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1820,  while  the  enumeration  of  1830  showed  a 
population  of  27,690.  In  1836  Chemung  county  was  set  off  from 
Tioga,  by  which  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  mother  shire 
was  reduced  to  20,527  in  1840,  as  against  33,999  in  1835.  No  re- 
ductions in  the  territory  of  Tioga  were  subsequently  made,  and 
from  that  time  the  various  changes  in  population  are  best  noted 
by  quoting  from  census  tables,  as  follows  : In  1845  the  inhabitants 
numbered  22,456  ; 1850,  24,880  ; 1855,  26,962  ; 1860,  28,748  ; 1865, 
30,572;  1870,  33,178;  1875,  32,915;  1880,  32,673;  1885,  no  enume- 

* This  lad  grew  up  to  be  the  well  kuown  and  venerable  Hon.  John  McQuigg  of 
Spencer.  lie  represented  the  county  in  the  legislature  of  1842.  He  had  been  sent 
toward  evening  on  the  occasion  mentioned,  in  search  of  the  cows,  accompanied  by  the 
house  dog  ; and  wandered  in  the  woods  a week  before  found,  living  upon  water-cresses 
and  berries,  protected  from  wild  animals  by  his  faithful  dog. — Ed. 
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ration  ; 1890,  29,985,  ancl  in  1892,  according  to  the  count  of  that 
year,  29,675. 

Another  element  of  history  general  to  the  county  rather  than 
local  were  some  of  the  early  internal  improvements,  and  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  state  road  leading  from  Kaatskill 
Landing,  on  the  Hudson,  to  the  town  of  Catharines,  then  (1797) 
in  Tioga  blit  now  in  Schuyler  county.  The  completion  of  this 
work  led  to  a later  enterprise  within  the  county  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Owego  and  Ithaca  turnpike.  The  company  was  incor- 
porated in  1807  (April  6)  by  the  legislature,  and  the  prime  movers 
of  the  enterprise,  incorporators  named  in  the  act,  were  Mason 
Wattles,  John  Hollenback,  Lemuel  Brown,  Eleazer  Dana,  Charles 
Pumpelly,  John  H.  Avery,  Nathan  Camp,  Jabez  Beers,  John 
Smith,  Archer  Green,  and  Eleazer  Smith.  By  the  construction 
of  this  highway  ready  connection  with  all  the  leading  thorough- 
fares of  the  state  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
and  central  portions  of  the  county. 

In  an  editorial  note  in  one  of  Mr.  Warner’s  articles  is  found  this 
incident  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  Owego  and  Ithaca 
turnpike : A contest  arose  between  the  owners  of  the  two  rival 
taverns  in  Front  street  (Owego),  the  Bates  tavern  (site  of  Ahwaga 
House)  and  the  Franklin  (the  old  Goodman  tavern,  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Front  and  Court  streets)  as  to  the  terminus  of  the  road  at 
Owego.  The  present  McMaster  street  was  the  original  highway 
leading  northward  from  the  village.  Each  of  the  owners  of  these 
public  houses  strove  to  secure  the  terminus  of  the  turnpike  at  his 
inn.  The  contest  was  sharp  and  even  bitter.  The  proprietors  of 
the  turnpike  finally  compromised  the  matter  by  fixing  the  termi- 
nus of  the  road  at  the  intersection  of  North  avenue  with  Main 
street,  about  midway  between  the  rival  taverns. 

“The  opening  of  this  avenue”  (the  turnpike),  says  Mr.  Warner, 
“gave  an  outlet  from  the  north,  through  the  county,  to  Owego 
upon  the  Susquehanna,  and  a very  considerable  traffic  in  salt, 
plaster,  flour,  and  grain  was  carried  on  to  supply  the  markets  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Large  storehouses  were  built  at 
Owego,  and  for  many  years  this  was  the  principal  source  of  supply 
of  these  articles  for  a large  territory.  The  traffic  became  so  large, 
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in  fact,  that  in  1825  an  effort  was  made  to  navigate  the  Susque- 
hanna by  steamboat,  but  it  was  not  only  a failure,  but  in  one  in- 
stance caused  a serious  disaster  by  the  explosion  of  its  boiler.  ” 

Navigation  on  the  Susquehanna. — In  connection  with  the  subject 
of  river  navigation  the  statement  may  be  made  that  in  1825  three 
steamboats  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  on  the 
Susquehanna.  One  of  these  was  the  C adorns,  built  at  York  Haven, 
Penna.,  by  Davis,  Gordon  & Co.,  which  was  constructed  chiefly 
of  sheet  iron.  Her  first  voyage  up  the  river  was  begun  in  the 
spring  of  1826,  and  finally  Binghamton  was  reached.  The  Cadorus 
remained  at  Owego  some  time  and  was  tied  up  in  Hollenback’s 
eddy.  The  complete  voyage  occupied  four  months  and  as  its  re- 
sult the  originators  considered  river  navigation  under  then  existing 
conditions  as  impracticable.  The  second  boat  of  the  year  was  the 
Susquehanna , built  in  Baltimore  by  a company  of  capitalists  who 
desired  to  secure  and  control  the  river  traffic.  This  boat  was 
eighty  feet  long,  a stern-wheeler,  with  thirty  horse-power,  and  a 
carrying  capacity  sufficient  for  one  hundred  passengers.  The  trial 
trip  up  the  river  began  May  5,  1826,  but  in  the  ascent  of  the  rapids 
at  Berwick,  Columbia  county,  Penna.,  the  boat  struck  a rock  and 
foundered,  and  at  the  same  instant  her  boiler  exploded.  Several 
persons  were  killed  or  wounded  by  this  accident,  among  them 
William  Camp,  father  of  George  Sidney  Camp,  of  Owego.  The 
third  boat  of  the  season  was  the  Pioneer , built  and  operated  on  the 
West  Branch,  but,  like  her  companions  of  the  year,  she  proved  a 
failure. 

In  Owego  the  first  steamboat  built  was  the  “ Susquehannah”  so 
plainly  lettered  on  her  paddle  wheels,  the  peculiar  spelling  of  the 
name  being  the  source  of  considerable  comment  and  discussion 
among  the  people.  This  boat  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing merchandize  and  passengers  between  Owego  and  Wilkesbarre, 
including  intermediate  stations,  and  on  the  return  voyage  her 
owners  proposed  to  carry  a cargo  of  coal  from  the  month  of  the 
Lackawanna. 

This  famous  boat  was  built  by  New  York  contractors  for  the 
use  of  the  Susquehanna  Steam  Navigation  Company,  an  organized 
association  having  a capital  stock  of  $50,000.  July  16,  1834,  a 
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committee  comprising  John  R.  Drake,  Stephen  Strong,  William 
A.';  Ely,  Henry  W.  Camp,  Stephen  B.  Leonard  and  Thomas  Far- 
rington met  at  the  old  Owego  hotel  and  appointed  Mr.  Camp  and 
Mr.  Ely  a sub-committee  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  then  proposed  company  ; and  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month  a committee  of  Wilkesbarre  citizens  was  appointed  to  meet 
the  Owego  committee  at  Towanda,  to  consult  as  to  the  best  meas- 
ures expedient  to  he  adopted  to  establish  permanent  steamboat 
navigation  on  the  river. 

August  21,  1834,  the  stockholders  of  the  company  held  a meet- 
ing at  Lewis  Manning’s  hotel  in  Owego,  and  elected  the  following- 
board  of  managers  : James  Pumpelly,  William  A.  Ely,  Henry  W. 
Camp,  Latham  A.  Burrows,  Thomas  Farrington,  Jonathan  Platt, 
Amos  Martin,  George  J.  Pumpelly,  and  George  W.  Hollenback, 
of  Owego,  and  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Edward  Lynch,  Henry  Colt, 
and  Henry  Pettibone,  of  Wilkesbarre.  James  Pumpelly  was  chosen 
president,  William  Platt  treasurer,  and  Judge  Burrows  secre- 
tary of  the  board.  In  August  following  the  managers  employed 
the  services  of  John  Hopkins,  a noted  civil  engineer  of  the  period, 
to  examine  the  river  between  Owego  and  Wilkesbarre  (a  distance 
of  120  miles)  and  determine  the  probable  cost  of  removing  obstruc- 
tions and  creating  a channel  for  the  safe  passage  of  steamers.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  Thomas  Blanchard  came  from  New 
York  to  Owego  and  contracted  to  build  for  the  company  a steam- 
boat, to  he  100  feet  in  length,  14  feet  beam,  with  four  steam  en- 
gines, and  all  the  necessary  machinery ; a truly  novel  craft  sup- 
plied with  patented  appliances  for  making  speed  ; to  be  completed 
and  ready  for  operation  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1835,  and  all  at  a 
cost  of  $12,500.  The  building  committee  appointed  to  superintend 
the  work  of  construction  in  the  interest  of  the  company  comprised 
George  J.  Pumpelly,  Judge  Burrows,  and  William  A.  Ely. 

The  work  was  begun  during  the  latter  part  of  September,  the 
keel  being  laid  on  the  bank  of  the*  river  in  the  rear  of  John  R. 
Chatfield’s  present  residence,  on  Front  street,  in  Owego.  The  pre- 
liminary work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Captain  John  J. 
Tobey,  of  New  York,  hut  the  practical  ship  carpenter  in  charge 
was  Mr.  Bampton,  also  of  New  York.  In  April,  1835,  the  boat 
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was  launched  but  not  then  fully  completed.  She  was  duly  chris- 
tened the  “ Susquehannah  ” by  George  J.  Pumpelly  who  broke  the 
traditional  bottle  of  wine  across  her  bow.  As  a matter  of  historic 
interest  it  may  be  said  that  a reproduction  of  the  Susquehannah 
was  used  as  an  emblem  on  the  first  official  seal  of  Owego  village. 

On  the  5tli  of  May  the  new  boat  was  run  up  the  river  about 
five  miles,  and  on  the  next  day  about  three  miles  down,  on  both 
occasions  working  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  owners.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6tli  the  Susquehannah  started  for  Wilkesbarre,  and 
reached  there  at  4:40  o’clock,  p.  m.,  but  the  return  voyage  occu- 
pied three  days.  Later  several  other  trips  were  made,  but  some 
accident  or  mishap  happened  on  each  occasion.  In  the  spring  of 
1837  the  boat  was  driven  ashore  by  the  ice  at  the  mouth  of  Owego 
creek,  and  she  was  not  “got  off’’  and  repaired  until  late  in  the 
season.  Finally  she  steamed  up  and  went  to  Wilkesbarre,  and  from 
there  went  adrift  on  high  water  and  floated  several  miles  down 
the  river.  She  was  eventually  “attached’’  to  pay  for  repairs, 
and  sold  for  $60.  Blanchard,  her  builder,  sued  the  company  on  his 
contract  and  a long  litigation  followed,  finally  resulting  in  a judg- 
ment in  his  favor,  to  satisfy  which  each  of  the  directors  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  $428.48  in  addition  to  his  original  investment  in  the 
enterprise.  Blanchard,  in  turn,  was  brought  into  court  at  the  suit 
of  James  Pumpelly,  for  moneys  advanced,  and  another  long  suit 
resulted.  But  the  Susquehannah  was  the  first  and  last  steamboat 
built  for  commercial  purposes  on  this  part  of  the  river. 

The  second  boat  built  at  Owego  was  the  Lillie , John  H.  Lillie 
builder,  owner  and  master.  This  was  a pleasure  boat  and  cost 
$2,500.  She  was  launched  in  1839.  and  run  up  to  and  around  Big 
Island  ; still  better,  the  Lillie  was  a paying  investment.  When 
not  in  use  she  tied  up  in  Hollenback’s  eddy.  In  the  fall  of  1839, 
while  on  a voyage  to  Cincinnati,  at  a point  about  three  miles  above 
Wysox,  Penna.,  the  Lillie  struck  a sunken  log  and  wrecked,  and 
was  subsequently  sold  at  auction. 

The  next  steamboat  to  appear  on  this  part  of  the  river  was  the 
Enterprise , built  at  Bainbridge,  Chenango  county,  and  came  to 
Owego  November  17,  1851,  on  her  way  to  Tunkhannock  where  she 
was  delivered  to  purchasers. 
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Then  came  the  side-wheeler,  Picnic , built  by  Stephen  Decatur 
Gibson  and  put  on  the  river  in  the  spring  of  1857.  The  Picnic  was 
60  feet  in  length,  with  20  “foot’’  beam,  and  drew  15  inches  of 
water.  She  was  tried  and  found  staunch,  and  advertized  to  make 
daily  trips  to  the  island.  On  the  13th  of  August  she  made  an  ex- 
cursion trip  to  Towanda,  and  passed  down  all  right,  but  nearly 
two  weeks  elapsed  before  she  was  towed  back  to  the  county  seat. 
In  1858  the  Picnic  took  out  a gentlemen’s  party,  an  event  well  re- 
membered in  local  annals,  and  from  that  day  the  boat  was  doomed  ; 
misfortune  befel  her,  and  in  1859  she  broke  from  her  moorings, 
drifted  down  the  river  on  high  water,  and  stranded  on  Wappa- 
sening  bar. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  navigate  the  Susquehanna  by 
steamboat  until  the  year  1873,  when  the  Owego  was  built  by  a 
company  organized  for  that  purpose.  In  August  a meeting  was 
held  at  Joseph  S.  DeWitt’s  “Metropolitan”  restaurant,  in  Front 
street,  at  which  time  it  was  proposed  and  decided  to  build  a side- 
wheel  boat  for  pleasure  purposes,  to  run  between  Owego  and  Big 
Island,  and  occasionally  to  other  points  on  the  river.  August  28, 
the  Owego  Steamboat  Company  was  organized,  and  September  19, 
the  certificate  of  association  was  filed.  The  incorporators  named 
were  Charles  M.  Haywood,  George  A.  King,  George  Stratton, 
Oscar  R.  Stone,  George  Truman,  Jr.,  Eli  W.  Stone,  and  Joseph 
S.  DeWitt.  Authorized  capital,  $10,000.  The  first  officers  were 
C.  M.  Haywood,  president ; Oscar  R.  Stone,  vice-president ; Eli 
W.  Stone,  treasurer  ; George  A.  King,  secretary  ; C.  M.  Haywood, 
G.  A.  King,  J.  S.  DeWitt,  O.  R.  Stone,  George  Stratton,  E.  W. 
Stone,  and  George  Truman,  Jr.,  directors. 

In  September,  1873,  the  keel  of  the  boat  was  laid  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Standard  Butter  Company’s  building,  on  the 
south  side  of  Front  street,  and  in  March  of  the  following  year  the 
completed  craft  was  launched.  She  was  named  “ Owego,”  by  Jo- 
seph S.  DeWitt,  he  having  been  accorded  that  honor  by  a vote  of 
the  people,  each  person  paying  ten  cents  for  the  privilege  of  cast- 
ing a ballot.  In  the  same  manner  George  Truman,  Jr.,  was  elect- 
ed captain.  The  other  company  officers  chosen  about  the  same 
time  were  George  tA.  King,  general  superintendent  ; P.  W.  Rey- 
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nolds,  pilot ; T.  B.  Whitmarsh,  engineer.  Oil  April  22,  1874,  the 
Owego  was  run  up  the  river  to  a point  within  three  miles  of  Bing- 
hamton, and  afterward  during  the  summer  season  made  regular 
pleasure  trips  to  Big  Island.  In  the  spring  of  1875  a barge  was 
built,  and  was  towed  by  the  Ozvego  to  accommodate  the  increased 
passenger  traffic.  A hotel  (Hiawatha  House)  was  built  on  the 
island  in  the  summer  of  1876.  The  building  was  40x80  feet  in 
size,  and  two  stories  high.  The  wharf  in  Owego  was  above  the 
foot  of  Paige  street.  However,  the  Owego  was  too  small  for  the 
business  of  the  company,  and  the  annoyance  and  work  of  loading 
and  towing  the  barge  with  every  important  occasion  created  a de- 
mand for  a larger  boat.  Consequently  in  October,  1875,  the  Ozvego 
was  sold  to  J.  B.  Shifter  and  George  Smith,  and  taken  to  Pittston, 
Penna. , where  she  was  nsed  for  general  freight  and  passenger  traf- 
fic. Subsequently  her  name  was  changed  from  Owego  to  Pittston. 

The  Ozvego  was  followed  by  the  Lyman  Truman , built  by  the 
Owego  Steamboat  Company  in  the  winter  of  1875-6.  She  was  a 
large,  staunch  boat,  measuring  120  feet  on  her  keel,  130  feet  over 
all,  19  feet,  six  inches  on  her  beam,  and  drew  13  inches  of  water 
light,  and  18  inches  loaded.  She  was  built  by  B.  W.  Springstead, 
of  Geneva,  father  of  the  builder  of  the  Ozvego.  Work  on  the 
Lyman  Truman  was  begun  November  11,  1875,  and  the  boat  was 
launched  March  9,  1876.  Her  total  cost,  including  machinery, 
was  nearly  $9,000.  The  boiler  originally  intended  for  the  Truman 
was  built  by  Shapley  & Wells,  of  Binghamton.  When  it  was 
tested  just  outside  the  firm’s  buildings,  on  April  7,  1876,  the  boiler 
exploded  and  several  deaths  and  a number  of  serious  injuries  was 
the  result. 

A new  boiler  was  at  once  secured  and  the  trial  trip  was  made 
May  21,  1876.  The  officers  of  the  boat  were  George  Truman,  Jr., 
captain  ; Henry  Shepard,  pilot  ; N.  A.  Steevens  and  Ambrose 
Thompson,  engineers.  During  the  summer  the  Truman  made 
regular  trips  to  the  island,  at  the  round  trip  fare  of  twenty-five 
cents.  The  season  was  a successful  one  for  the  company,  and  in 
1877  material  additions  were  made  to  the  Hiawatha  house.  The 
building  was  enlarged  to  three  stories  in  height,  with  mansard 
roof.  About  this  time  the  Clara  was  bought  from  Charles  Kellogg, 
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of  Athens,  and  wa&4un  for  the  accommodation  of  guests  of  the 
Hiawatha  house. 

The  company  at  length  became  involved  in  debt,  and  the  result 
was  the  sale  of  the  Lyman  Truman  and  the  company’s  interest  in 
the  Clara  ; and  on  the  same  day,  October  7,  1880,  the  Hiawatha 
house  and  contents  were  sold  on  judgment  and  execution.  George 
W.  Sweet  and  Dr.  Janies  Wilson  bid  in  the  boats,  paying  $1,050 
for  the  Lyman  Truman , and  $100  for  the  interest  in  the  Clara.  Dr. 
Wilson  also  purchased  the  hotel  and  its  contents. 

The  new  owners  of  the  Lyman  Truman  formed  a new  organiza- 
tion, and  in  February,  1881,  the  Ovvpgo  Navigation  Company  was 
brought  into  existence.  The  corporators  were  James  Wilson, 
George  W.  Sweet,  Frank  M.  Baker,  John  J.  Van  Kleeck,  and 
George  A.  King.  The  purpose  of  this  company  was  to  operate 
a steamboat  oh  the  Susquehanna  river  between  Owego  and  Bing- 
hamton, and  to  conduct  a hotel  on  Big  Island.  The  association 
papers  were  filed  February  4,  but  in  April  following  E.  J.  Rich- 
ardson, of  Brooklyn,  purchased  a third  interest  in  the  Clara  and 
also  in  the  Hiawatha  house. 

But  the  Lyman  Truman  was  too  large  a boat,  while  its  predeces- 
sor, the  Ozuego , was  too  small,  and  the  result  was  no  substantial 
success  for  either.  The  Truman  was  finally  sold  to  Mr.  Henshaw, 
of  Pittston,  Penna.,  for  $6,000,  and  April  28,  left  Owego.  Later 
she  was  used  to  ply  between  Wilkesbarre  and  Nanticoke  dam,  her 
name  having  been  changed  to  Susquehanna.  July  3,  1883,  she  was 
destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  her  boilers.  In  the  summer  of 
1881,  after  the  sale  of  the  Truman,  the  Clara  was  run  between 
Owego  and  the  island,  but  she  finally  went  to  pieces  and  was 
allowed  to  drift  down  the  river. 

March  8,  1884,  was  filed  in  the  county  clerk’s  office  a certificate 
of  incorporation  of  “The  Owego  Steamboat  Navigation  Company.” 
The  corporators  were  W.  E.  Dorwin,  J.  C.  Dwelle,  Dr.  Warren  L. 
Ayer,  Dr.  Carlton  R.  Heaton,  George  A.  King,  J.  G.  Sears,  Frank 
M.  Baker,  Clarence  A.  Thompson  and  George  E.  Rich.  Capital, 
$5,000.  The  first  officers  were  W.  E.  Dorwin,  president;  J.  C. 
Dwelle,  vice-president ; C.  A.  Thomson,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

This  company  built  the  Marshland , so-named  in  allusion  to  Gen- 
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eral  Tracy’s  farm  near  Apalachin.  The  l)oat  was  launched  June 
16,  1884,  and  measured  90  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide.  It  was  built 
on  the  lot  on  which  Grant  M.  West’s  house  now  stands,  and  the 
company’s  dock,  waiting-room  and  ticket  office  were  on  Front 
street,  above  Church  street.  The  Marshland  proved  to J6e  a good 
boat,  hut  the  company  cut  her  in  two  and  increased  her  length 
thirty  feet.  After  this  work  was  done  the  boat  was  launched  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1885.  She  then  run  five  years  with  varying  success,  and 
in  August,  1890,  was  sold  to  W.  E.  Eenshaw,  of  Plymouth,  Penna. 
for  $2,500. 

The  Glenmary  was  built  by  Alonzo  W.  Springstead,  of  Geneva, 
and  was  launched  September  17,  1885.  She  was  a neat  boat,  hav- 
ing a 55- “foot”  keel,  10- “foot”  beam,  with  carrying  capacity  for 
two  hundred  persons,  and  cost  $2,000.  Like  her  predecessor,  the 
Glenmary  was  a pleasure  boat  and  prospered  for  a time,  hut  on 
April  12,  1887,  she  was  sold  on  an  execution  in  favor  of  the  Owego 
National  Bank,  and  was  bid  in  by  George  W.  Barton.  On  May 
31,  1889,  she  was  sold  to  W.  E.  Eenshaw,  of  Plymouth,  Penna., 
and  taken  down  the  river  June  2d  following.  However,  this  sale 
was  not  fully  consummated  and  the  boat  was  returned  to  Owego 
in  the  spring  of  1891.  Two  years  later,  June,  1893,  she  was  pur- 
chased by  a New  York  stock  company  who  intended  to  take  her 
to  Florida  for  coast  traffic  between  Key  West  and  the  fibre  fields, 
but  after  expending  about  $300  in  making  repairs,  the  company 
defaulted  in  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price  and  abandoned 
her.  In  December,  1894,  she  was  broken  to  pieces  and  carted  away. 

Early  Mail  Service  and  Stage  Coaching.  The  sixth  congress  (1799- 
1800)  established  a mail  route  from  the  Hudson  by  way  of  “ Kaats- 
kill,”  and  thence  following  about  the  same  course  as  was  pursued 
by  Clinton’s  army  in  1779  to  Owego  and  Tioga  Point,  also  on  to 
Newtown,  Painted  Post,  Bath,  and  Canandaigua.  A postoffice 
was  established  at  Owego,  in  1800,  David  Jones,  postmaster,  and 
in  1814  mail  was  carried  between  Chenango  Point  and  Tioga  Point 
in  a one-horse  wagon.  In  1816  Conrad  Peter  began  carrying  mail 
between  Owego  and  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson  with  a four-horse 
conveyance,  and  nine  years  later  Stephen  B.  Leonard  established 
a line  of  coaches  between  Owego  and  Bath. 
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(*)  In  the  early  days  of  this  county’s  settlement,  mails  were  de- 
livered hy  post-riders,  who  rode  on  horseback  through  the  woods, 
leaving  the  mails  at  the  small  settlements  and  log  cabins,  as  they 
passed  through  the  country.  The  Owego  Gazette  in  those  days 
was>4he  only  paper  published  in  southern  New  York,  and  as  its 
subscribers  were  scattered  about  the  unsettled  country,  long  dis- 
tances apart,  the  only  method  of  delivering  their  papers  was  hy 
men  on  horseback.  When  Stephen  B.  Leonard  purchased  the  Ga- 
zette office,  in  1813,  he  at  first  delivered  his  papers  himself,  after 
they  were  published,  riding  over  his  route  on  a horse.  (About  the 
year  1820,  Mr.  Leonard’s  father  carried  the  mails  on  foot  between 
Owego  and  Catskill).  He  afterward  secured  several  mail  routes, 
for  which  a certain  price  was  paid  per  year  hy  the  government, 
and  hired  post-riders.  By  this  means  he  secured  a free  delivery  of 
his  papers  with  the  mails.  His  routes  were  to  Binghamton,  Nor- 
wich, Penn  Yan,  Bath,  and  other  points.  Other  routes  were  after- 
ward awarded  to  other  persons. 

As  a curiosity  we  give  a copy  of  a post-rider’s  advertisement  of 
a later  period,  which  was  printed  in  the  Gazette  of  December  6, 
1824: 

POST-RIDER’S  NOTICE. 

Orrin  Very,  Post-Rider,  informs  his  patrons  in  Newark,  Berkshire,  Caroline,  and 
Candor,  that  his  term  for  carrying  the  mail  expires  on  the  1st  of  January  next — All 
persons  indebted  to  him  for  papers  are  therefore  hereby  notified,  that  their  respective 
accounts  must  be  settled  by  that  time — Grain  will  be  received  if  delivered  according  to 
contract,  otherwise  the  money  will  be  expected. — Nov.  30. 

As  soon  as  passable  wagon  roads  were  broken  through  the  forests, 
the  primitive  stage  made  its  appearance.  The  first  regular  stage 
to  visit  Owego  came  from  Newburgh.  The  owner’s  name  was 
Stanton,  and  he  lived  at  Mount  Pleasant.  His  stage  was  a three- 
horse  lumber  wagon,  with  hickory  poles  bent  over  to  form  a top, 
and  covered  with  canvas.  By  this  stage  the  mails  from  the  east 
were  carried  once  in  each  week,  reaching  Owego  every  Saturday 
afternoon. 

About  the  year  1814,  Teter  & Huntington  succeeded  Mr.  Stanton, 
and  ran  a through  line  from  Owego  to  Newburgh.  After  a short 
time  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Miller  Horton,  of  Wilkes- 

(*)  From  a series  of  articles  published  in  the  Owego  Gazette. 
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barre,  Pa.,  became  Mr.  Teter’s  partner.  Conrad  Teter  came  to 
Owego  from  Wyoming,  Pa.,  where  he  had  been  running  stages 
from  Wyoming  to  Tioga  Point  (Athens),  Pa.  He  drove  the  stage 
himself,  making  weekly  trips  from  Owego  to  Newburgh.  From 
Newburgh  passengers  went  by  water  to  New  York.  This  stage 
went  over  the  route  afterward  taken  by  the  Newburgh  and  Ge- 
neva stage  line. 

February  14,  1816,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  this 
state,  which  gave  Mr.  Teter  and  Oliver  Phelps  the  sole  right  for 
six  years  to  run  stage  coaches  for  passengers  between  Newburgh 
and  Monticello,  on  the  road  leading  through  Montgomery  and 
Chenango  Point  (Binghamton)  on  the  mail  route  ; and  between 
Chenango  Point  and  Geneva  on  the  road  running  through  Owego, 
Ithaca,  Trumansburg,  and  Ovid  ; and  between  Ithaca  and  Auburn 
on  the  main  mail  route,  through  Ludlowville.  The  act  provided 
that  no  other  persons  could  run  stages  over  this  route  under  a 
penalty  of  $500,  and  prescribed  that  trips  should  be  made  in  three 
days,  twice  each  week,  and  oftener  if  the  public  good  should  re- 
quire, the  fare  not  to  exceed  seven  cents  a mile. 

In  1818,  a new  company  was  formed,  which  put  a better  line  of 
stages  on  the  route  and  made  tri-weekly  trips.  The  number  of 
proprietors  in  the  company  was  afterwards  increased,  and  in  1823 
the  route  was  extended  to  Geneva  and  daily  trips  were  made. 

Mr.  Leonard  established  the  first  stage  route  from  Owego  to 
Bath,  in  1816.  It  required  two  days  to  make  the  trip,  the  passengers 
staying  over  night  at  Elmira.  This  was  considered  a great  under- 
taking, and  Mr.  Leonard  was  highly  complimented  by  the  news- 
papers for  his  enterprise.  The  following  is  a copy  of  his  advertise- 
ment, which  was  published  in  the  Gazette , and  which  will  he  read 
with  interest  at  the  present  day  : 

l OWEGO  AND  BATH  ) 

MAIL  Cut  of  stage  and  horses  - STAGE. 

{ TWICE  A WEEK.  ) 

This  line  runs  regularly  twice  a week,  between  the  villages  of  Owego  and  Bath, — 
Days  of  starting  and  arrival  as  follows  : Leave  Owego  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  at  6 
a.  m.,  and  breakfasting  at  Athens,  arrive  at  Elmira  at  6 p.  m.  Leave  Elmira  on  Tues- 
days and  Saturdays,  at  4 a.  m.,  and  breakfasting  at  Painted  Post,  arrive  at  Bath  at  6 
p.  m. 

Returning. — Leave  Bath  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  at  4 a.  m.,  and  breakfasting  at 
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Painted  Post,  arrive  at  Elmira  at  6 p.  m.  Leave  Elmira  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays, 
at  4 a.  m.,  and  breakfasting  at  Athens,  arrive  at  Owego  at  6 p.  m. 

This  line  of  stages  intersects  the  Newburgh  and  Buffalo  line  at  Owego— as  also  the 
Philadelphia,— the  Wilkcsbarre  line  at  Tioga  Point — and  the  Geneva  line  at  Bath, — at 
which  latter  place  it  also  intersects  a line  leading  directly  to  Angelica,  situate  about  30 
miles  from  Glean,  one  of  the  places  of  embarkation  on  the  Allegany  river,  and  about 
18  miles  from  Oil  Creek,  the  nearest  place  of  embarkation,  and  which  empties  into  the 
Allegany  at  Olean  ; at  which  place  boats  of  any  size  are  always  kept  ready  for  travel- 
lers, for  the  purpose  of  descending  the  Ohio  river. 

Persons  travelling  from  New  York,  or  from  any  of  the  Eastern  States,  to  the  S.  W. 
States,  will  find  this  the  shortest,  cheapest,  and  most  expeditious  route.  The  distance 
from  New  York,  via  Owego,  Painted  Post,  and  Bath,  to  Angelica,  is  316  miles,  which 
is  performed  in  about  5 days. 

Good  teams  and  careful  drivers  will  be  kept  on  the  route,  and  no  pains  spared  to  ac- 
commodate passengers.  The  stage  houses  are  good. 

S.  B.  Leonard. 

March  30,  1819. 

For  seats  in  the  above  line,  apply  at  E.  S.  Marsh’s  or  Amos  Martin’s  in  Owego — 
at  Saltmarsh’s,  Athens — at  Davis’s,  Elmira — and  at  Barnard’s,  Bath. 

At  a later  period,  Mr.  Leonard  had  two  four-horse  coaches  run- 
ning between  Owego  and  Montrose.  In  December,  1823,  he  sold 
his  lines  to  a stage  company,  which  was  then  organized,  and  of 
which  he  became  one  of  the  proprietors.  The  route  was  extended 
to  New  York  city,  and  became  a strong  opposition  to  the  New- 
burgh and  Geneva  line.  This  company  was  composed  of  Joseph 
I.  Roy,  John  Burnett,  Zephania  Luce,  Abraham  Bray,  Gould 
Phiuney,  Silas  Heminway,  Stephen  B.  Leonard,  Jacob  Willsey, 
Augustus  Morgan,  Isaac  Post,  Ithimer  Mott,  Miller  Horton,  A.  P. 
Childs,  and  others. 

Mr.  Roy  was  at  this  time  a hotel  keeper  at  Jersey  City,  and  Mr. 
Luce  was  afterward  his  business  partner.  Mr.  Bray  resided  at 
Newton,  N.  J.  Mr.  Phinney  was  the  owner  of  a glass  factory  at 
Dundaff,  Pa.  Mr.  Heminway  afterward  became  an  extensive 
stage  proprietor  at  Buffalo,  and  had  five  or  six  lines  through  the 
state,  where  the  New  York  Central  railroad  now  runs.  Jacob 
Willsey  lived  at  Willseyville,  in  this  county,  of  which  place  he 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers.  Major  Morgan,  who  was  also  a 
proprietor  in  the  Newburgh  and  Geneva  line,  was  first  a printer, 
afterward  a hotel  keeper,  and  lived  in  Binghamton.  Mr.  Post 
kept  a tavern  at  Montrose,  Pa.  Mr.  Mott  also  kept  a tavern,  one 
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and  one-half  miles  east  of  New  Milford,  Pa.  Miller  Horton  lived 
at  Wilkesharre,  Pa.,  and  was  also  one  of  the  proprietors' of  the 
Newburgh  and  Geneva  line  of  stages. 

The  company  put  a new  line  of  stage  coaches  on  the  road.  The 
route  was  from  New  York  to  Owego,  where  it  intersected  the 
Newburgh  and  Geneva  line  for  Buffalo.  Stages  from  New  York 
occupied  two  days  and  a half  in  their  journey  to  Owego,  and  one 
day  more  from  Owego  on  to  Geneva.  Trips  were  made  three 
times  a week.  The  route  was  through  the  villages  of  Newark, 
Morristown,  and  Newton,  N.  J.,  to  Milford,  Pa.;  thence  it  fol- 
lowed the  new  turnpike,  via  Dundaff  and  Montrose,  to  Owego. 
The  stages  on  this  route  left  Patton’s,  71  Cortland  street,  New 
York,  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  reaching  Owego 
the  third  day  at  10  a.  m.  This  was  then  the  most  expeditious 
route,  the  distance  to  Owego  being  but  170  miles,  whereas  by  the 
way  of  Newburgh  it  was  210  miles.  The  line  was  intersected  at 
Montrose  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  lines,  and  at  Owego 
by  the  Bath  and  Olean  line. 

In  the  spring  of  1825,  the  line  was  extended  west  to  Geneva,  by 
the  way  of  Ithaca  and  Ovid,  and  coaches  left  New  York  every 
day,  Sundays  excepted.  At  Geneva  the  line  intersected  the  daily 
lines  to  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Lewiston,  and  others.  It  had  now 
become  an  important  route,  as  it  opened  another  and  the  most 
direct  communication  between  New  York  and  the  western  part  of 
the  state.  At  Newton,  N.  J.,  it  intersected  a tri- weekly  line  to 
Philadelphia ; at  Montrose,  the  line  to  Wilkesharre,  Harrisburg, 
etc. ; at  Chenango  Point,  a line  which  ran  north  through  Greene, 
Oxford,  etc.,  to  Utica;  and  at  Owego  a line  which  ran  through 
Tioga  Point  and  Elmira  to  Bath.  The  latter  line  was  afterward 
extended  to  Olean. 

The  stage  offices  were  at  Patton’s,  in  New  York ; Joseph  I. 
Roy’s,  Jersey  City  ; Bolles’  Tavern,  Newark  ; the  public  houses  at 
Newton  and  Dundaff  ; Buckingham’s  at  Montrose  ; Robinson’s 
hotel,  (this  hotel  was  kept  by  Dr.  Tracy  Robinson,  the  father  of 
Gen.  John  C.  Robinson,  of  Binghamton,  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Newburgh  and  Geneva  line),  at  Chenango  Point ; Goodman’s 
and  Manning’s  taverns,  in  Owego  ; the  Ithaca  hotel  and  Grant’s 
coffee-house,  at  Ithaca  ; and  Faulkner’s  hotel,  at  Geneva. 
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The  coaches  were  drawn  by  four  horses,  the  horses  being  usually 
changed  at  the  end  of  each  twelve  or  eighteen  miles.  Nine  pas- 
sengers were  carried  inside  each  coach,  and  as  many  outside  as 
could  ride  comfortably — generally  from  three  to  six. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  there  were  two  rival  stage  lines 
from  Owego  to  Ithaca.  One  was  conducted  by  Stephen  B.  Leon- 
ard, and  the  other  by  Lewis  Manning.  Mr.  Leonard’s  stages  car- 
ried the  mails,  and  the  rivalry  was  so  sharp  that  he  charged  but 
fifty  cents  each  way  for  passengers.  In  some  instances  passen- 
gers were  carried  free  of  charge  and  a free  breakfast  was  given 
them,  to  prevent  their  going  by  the  rival  line.  Mr.  Leonard  bad 
the  contract  for  carrying  the  mails,  which  gave  him  a great  ad- 
vantage over  his  competitor,  who  was  finally  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  the  line. 

The  Newburgh  and  Geneva  line  was  owned  by  R.  Manning,  C. 
Pratt,  D.  Dunning,  Lewis  Manning,  Augustus  Morgan,  E.  Hath- 
away, and  others.  This  route  was  originally  from  Owego  to  Bing- 
hamton, from  Binghamton  to  Great  Bend,  Great  Bend  to  Sweet’s 
tavern.  Sweet’s  to  Mount  Pleasant,  Mount  Pleasant  to  Luken’s 
farm,  Luken’s  to  Bloomingburg,  Bloomingburg  to  Newburgh,  and 
thence  by  boat  to  New  York.  The  stages  left  Owego  three  times 
each  week,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  two  days 
and  two  nights  in  making  the  journey. 

The  proprietors,  in  September,  1828,  established  another  line 
from  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake  to  Owego,  in  connection  with  the 
steamboat  Seneca  Chief.  Trips  over  this  line  were  made  three 
times  a week  and  intersected  the  Newburgh  fine  at  Owego.  The 
trip  from  New  York  to  Geneva  was  made  in  three  days.  The  first 
40  and  the  last  65  miles  were  by  water. 

Previous  to  about  the  year  1830,  the  stages  on  the  various  lines 
running  from  and  through  Owego  were  usually  two-horse  affairs. 
After  making  a distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  the  drivers  and 
horses  were  changed,  and  sometimes  the  stages.  The  stages  were 
usually  run  about  thirty  miles  each  day.  After  1880  heavy  Troy 
coaches  were  put  on  the  road,  which  were  drawn  by  four  horses 
each,  with  about  the  same  changes.  These  coaches  weighed  from 
1,800  to  2,000  pounds  each  and  carried  nine  passengers  inside  and 
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two  outside,  although  more  were  crowded  on  the  top  when  it  was 
necessary.  These  stages  were  like  the  modern  omnibus,  as  they 
would  always  hold  one  more  passenger.  The  fare  from  Owego  to 
Newburgh  was  $7. 25,  and  to  Jersey  City  over  the  Montrose  route,  $8. 

The  old  stage  companies  had  the  contracts  for  carrying  the 
mails,  and  were  consequently  able  to  drive  off  any  opposition  that 
might  he  started.  In  October,  1840,  N.  Randall  & Co.  started  a 
line  between  Owego  and  Morristown,  N.  J.,  running  by  the  way 
of  Montrose,  Dundaff,  Carbondale,  Clark’s  Corners,  Canaan, 
Honesdale,  and  Milford.  At  Morristown  passengers  for  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  were  transferred  to  the  cars. 

Nathan  Randall,  previous  to  establishing  his  stage  line  (from 
1828  to  1837),  was  the  publisher  of  the  Ithaca  Journal  and  Advertiser, 
at  Ithaca.  His  Owego  office  was  at  L.  Manning  & Son’s  hotel,  and 
his  agent  was  J.  C.  Bogardus.  Bogardus  was  from  Rhinebeck. 
He  died  a few  years  afterward,  a victim  to  intemperance.  The 
New  York  agency  was  at  73  Courtlandt  street.  The  agent,  Jona- 
than Hill,  was  a bachelor,  and  had  been  a stage  driver.  (Wm.  0. 
Thompson,  of  Owego,  was  agent  at  73  Courtlandt  street  for  the 
old  lines  about  the  year  1846.  Two  years  afterward  he  went  on 
the  line  to  look  after  the  passengers.)  At  the  time  of  his  death 
Hill  had  not  a relative  living,  and  left  all  his  property  to  John 
Patton,  Jr.,  a nephew  of  James  Patton,  who  was  agent  for  the  old 
stage  line  at  Courtlandt  street,  and  himself  a stage  agent.  John 
Patton,  Jr.,  was  afterward  engaged  in  the  ocean  steamship  busi- 
ness, and  became  very  wealthy.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  a few 
years  ago,  he  was  the  owner  of  the  Pacific  hotel,  in  Greenwich 
street. 

Mr.  Randall  was  finally  driven  off  the  road  by  the  old  com- 
panies, to  whom  he  sold  his  coaches  and  stock ; and  in  every 
instance  where  opposition  lines  were  afterward  started,  they  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  road  and  sell  out  to  the  old  proprietors. 
The  office  of  the  old  lines  in  Owego  was  at  Manning  & Son’s 
Owego  hotel,  while  the  opposition  established  their  agencies  at 
the  Franklin  house  and  Tioga  house.  The  duty  of  these  agents 
was  simply  to  receipt  fare  for  the  company. 

Another  of  the  opposition  was  the  “ Eagle  Line,”  of  Field,  Cox 
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& Co.,  which  was  established  in  October,  1848,  after  the  New  York 
and  Erie  railroad  was  completed  to  Middletown.  The  headquarters 
of  the  proprietors  were  at  Binghamton.  Coaches  were  run  daily 
from  Middletown  by  the  way  of  Narrowsburg,  Honesdale,  Mount 
Pleasant,  New  Milford,  Great  Bend,  and  Binghamton  to  Owego. 
At  this  time  the  offices  of  both  the  regular  and  opposition  lines 
were  at  the  old  Owego  hotel.  Charles  Cox  was  from  Carbondale, 
Pa.  He  afterward  kept  a hotel  four  miles  west  of  Honesdale. 
He  died  at  Scranton.  Mr.  Field  was  a brother  of  Major  Almerin 
Field,  deceased,  of  Waverly.  The  brothers  kept  a hotel  at  Nar- 
rowsburg and  were  both  engaged  in  stage  coaching. 

As  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  was  gradually  constructed, 
the  stages  running  east  from  Owego  changed  their  routes  and  ran 
in  connection  with  its  last  western  terminus.  The  road  was  ex- 
tended to  Goshen  in  September,  1841 ; to  Middletown,  in  June, 
1848 ; to  Port  Jervis,  in  January,  1848  ; to  Binghamton,  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year  ; and  to  Owego,  October  1,  1849.  When  the 
road  reached  Elmira  the  days  of  the  old  stage  lines  were  at  an  end 
so  far  as  this  part  of  the  state  was  concerned. 

The  stage  proprietors  in  tlie  later  days  of  stage  coaching  were  as 
follows  : C.  L.  Grant  & Co.,  Ithaca;  I.  Ringe,  Geneva;  L.  Man- 
ning & Son,  Owego  ; T.  J.  Magee,  Bath ; Lorenzo  Seymour,  Corn- 
ing ; Cooley  & Maxwell,  Elmira ; Stephen  B.  Leonard,  Owego  ; 
Augustus  Morgan,  Binghamton ; Ithimer  Mott,  New  Milford ; 
Wm.  Riley,  Riley ville,  Pa.;  Hamilton  & Son,  Monticello ; 0. 
Sweet,  Bloomingburg  ; S.  Hathaway,  Newburgh  ; Leonard  Searle 
and  Bro.,  Montrose  ; Wm.  Bronson,  Carbondale  ; Major  McClary, 
Honesdale  ; Sam.  Dimmock,  Milford  ; the  Cassidy  Brothers,  Port 
Jervis  ; Charles  Beach,  Catskill ; H.  Curtis,  Greene  ; and  Miller 
Horton,  Wilkesbarre. 

The  stage  proprietors  whom  we  have  named  were  all  combined 
in  one  large  stock  company  and  owned  all  the  large  routes  run- 
ning through  southern  New  York.  Each  one  put  into  the  com- 
pany as  many  coaches  and  as  much  live  stock  as  was  necessary 
for  the  number  of  miles  he  ran  over,  and  each  drew  mileage  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  miles  run  by  his  stages.  Settlements 
were  made  once  every  three  months  at  meetings  of  the  proprie- 
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tors,  which  were  held  at  various  points,  previously  designated. 
Owego  was  a central  point,  and  the  meetings  were  frequently 
held  here. 

As  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  extended  its  track  westward 
many  of  the  stage  drivers  became  brakemen  on  the  road,  were 
rapidly  pushed  forward,  and  became  conductors.  The  old  coaches 
disappeared,  most  of  them  being  removed  to  parts  of  the  country 
not  yet  occupied  by  the  railroads.  The  last  of  the  old  coaches  in 
Owego  was  lying  for  several  years  in  the  old  lane,  which  ran  about 
where  Central  avenue  now  extends,  and  through  which  the  old 
Owego  and  Ithaca  horse-railroad  had  run  down  into  the  village. 
The  coach  was  minus  its  wheels,  and  everything  else  that  could 
be  carried  away.  One  night,  on  a 3d  of  July,  the  boys  made  a 
great  bonfire  in  the  street  at  the  north  end  of  the  park.  The  old 
coach  was  dragged  out  into  the  street  and  surrounded  by  wooden 
boxes  and  other  inflammable  stuff.  A light  was  applied,  and  the 
whole  was  soon  a heap  of  ashes. 

Stage  coaching  was  not  unattended  by  accidents.  The  roads 
were  sometimes  rough,  the  1 1 ills  precipitous,  the  nights  dark,  and 
there  was  danger  in  times  of  ice  and  flood.  The  only  accident 
worthy  of  any  mention  which  ever  happened  in  Owego  occurred 
March  26,  1846.  There  was  a great  flood  iu  Owego  creek,  and  all 
the  low  land  between  the  two  bridges  in  Canawana  was  over- 
flowed. At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  mail  coach  from  El- 
mira containing  five  passengers  was  coming  into  Owego.  It  passed 
over  the  creek  bridge  and  entered  the  swift  current,  which  was 
flowing  over  the  highway.  The  water  at  once  swept  away  both 
coaches  and  horses.  Four  of  the  occupants  and  one  horse  were 
drowned.  The  lost  men  were  Thomas  Bowen,  the  driver,  of 
Mount  Upton,  Chenango  county  ; Truman  F.  Bose,  of  Exeter, 
Otsego  county ; a Mr.  Conklin,  of  Ulster  Pa.,  and  Isaac  Williams, 
a colored  man,  of  Elmira.  All  were  young  men  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age. 

“Thus  the  first  fifty  years  of  this  century  was  a period  in  which 
were  made  three  marked  advances  in  the  mail  service  : first,  from 
the  irregular  and  chance  service  to  one  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  ; 
second,  a mail  twice  each  week,  and  improving  to  a daily  deliv- 
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ery ; third,  the  present  service  hy  railroad,  beginning  in  1849.” 
(Warner). 

War  of  1812-15. — Returning  briefly  to  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century,  the  fact  may  be  noted  that  during  the  first  de- 
cade this  region  acquired  its  greatest  comparative  growth  in  pop- 
ulation, and  with  this  came  power  to  sustain  its  people  during 
peril.  Hence  when  the  first  murmurings  of  another  war  with 
Great  Britain  were  heard,  this  part  of  the  state  was  well  prepared 
to  endure  its  hardships  and  its  taxation.  And  while  the  part 
borne  by  Tioga  county  in  that  conflict  is  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion, the  entire  absence  of  reliable  data  precludes  the  possibility  of 
a record  of  the  county’s  contribution  of  troops  for  the  service. 

In  one  respect  at  least  the  people  of  this  locality  were  favored 
during  the  course  of  the  war  of  1812-15.  It  was  that  they  had 
not  to  defend  their  homes  against  the  hostile  Indians,  and  in  the 
war-like  preparations  which  were  made  in  Tioga  county,  no  force 
was  required  to  protect  the  rapidly  increasing  settlements. 

During  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  of  1812, 
the  whole  country  was  in  a state  of  nominal  peace,  but  still  there 
was  gathering  in  the  political  horizon  a dark  cloud  which  in- 
creased until  it  boded  another  foreign  war.  During  the  revolu- 
tion America  contended  for  independence  and  won  that  precious 
boon  ; in  1812  she  fought  to  maintain  that  independence,  on  which 
British  aggression  had  insolently  trespassed. 

The  United  States  had  always  honorably  observed  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tion. There  had  been  maintained,  too,  a strict  neutrality  during 
the  progress  of  the  Napoleonic  war,  when  every  consideration  of 
gratitude  should  have  induced  an  alliance  against  the  mother 
country.  For  several  years  the  aggressive  acts  of  the  British  had 
been  a subject  of  anxiety  and  regret  to  all  Americans,  and  indeed 
had  created  hitter  indignation.  The  embargo  laid  by  congress 
upon  our  shipping  (as  a means  of  safety)  was  found  so  injurious 
to  commercial  interests  that  it  was  repealed,  and  the  non-inter- 
course act  was  passed  in  its  stead.  In  April,  1809,  the  British 
ambassador  in  Washington  opened  negotiations  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  existing  difficulties,  and  consented  to  a withdrawal  of  the 
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obnoxious  “orders  in  council,”  so  far  as  they  affected  the  United 
States,  on  condition  that  the  non-intercourse  act  be  repealed.  This 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  president  issued  a proclamation  an- 
nouncing that  on  the  10th  of  June,  trade  with  Great  Britain  might 
be  resumed.  The  British  government,  however,  refused  to  ratify 
the  proceedings,  whereupon  the  president  revoked  his  proclama- 
tion, and  the  non-intercourse  act  again  went  into  effect.  The  most 
odious  of  all  the  British  aggressions  was  the  claim  made  of  “ right 
to  search,”  in  pursuance  of  which  British  cruisers  stopped  Ameri- 
can vessels  on  the  ocean  and  seized  such  of  their  crews  as  were 
suspected  to  be  subjects  of  the  king,  and  pressed  them  into  their 
own  service.  This  claim  led  to  outrages  to  which  no  American 
could  submit,  and  the  only  choice  left  to  the  nation  was  war  or 
disgraceful  humiliation. 

June  12,  1812,  President  Madison  sent  a confidential  message  to 
congress,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  long  list  of  British  aggres- 
sions and  declared  it  the  duty  of  congress  to  consider  whether  the 
American  people  should  longer  passively  submit ; but  at  the  same 
time  he  cautioned  the  house  to  avoid  entanglements  with  other 
powers  that  were  hostile  to  Great  Britain. 

The  result  of  the  message  and  the  deliberation  of  congress  was 
a formal  declaration  of  war  on  June  19,  1812,  but  the  measure 
was  not  unanimously  sustained  in  all  parts  of  the  Middle  and  New 
England  States.  The  opponents  held  that  the  country  was  not 
prepared  for  war,  and  asked  for  further  negotiations.  They  also 
met  the  denunciations  of  the  ruling  party  against  the  British  with 
bitter  attacks  upon  Napoleon,  whom  they  accused  the  majority 
with  favoring.  The  war  party  was  led  by  Henry  Clay  and  the 
opposition  by  John  Randolph,  both  men  of  ability,  and  in  fact  the 
two  giants  of  congress  at  the  time.  In  Tioga  each  party  had 
strong  representatives,  with  the  so-called  “screaming  war-liawks” 
in  the  majority,  while  the  “peace  party”  comprised  an  influential 
minority  of  the  people. 

A detail  of  the  events  of  the  war  is  not  needed  in  these  pages. 
The  results  of  the  struggle  are  written  in  the  conflicts  of  Lake 
Erie,  the  repulse  of  the  invaders  on  the  Delaware,  the  painful  and 
humiliating  scenes  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  invasion  of  New  York, 
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and  the  attempt  to  control  the  Hudson  river  and  Lake  Champlain. 
The  story  is  further  told  in  the  brilliant  victory  at  Plattsburg,  the 
capture  of  Niagara  and  Oswego,  the  battles  at  Black  Rock,  Lundy’s 
Lane,  and  Sackett’s  Harbor,  closing  with  the  glorious  defence  at 
New  Orleans.  Above  all  were  the  masterly  exploits  of  our  navy, 
whose  victories  over  the  British  cruisers  gave  the  enemy  the  most 
serious  and  convincing  view  of  American  prowess.  Peace,  how- 
ever, came  at  last  and  the  treaty  was  ratified  February  15,  1815. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812  awoke  a strong  impulse  of  pa- 
triotic sentiment  throughout  this  county,  for  many  of  the  settlers 
had  seen  service  in  the  revolution,  and  their  sons  were  now  en- 
rolled in  the  militia.  The  same  martial  spirit  which  came  with 
the  pioneers  was  manifested  in  later  years,  on  the  grand  old  days 
of  ‘ ‘ general  training,  ” when  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the 
merchant  abandoned  toil  and  hied  away  to  the  muster  for  a season 
of  jollification  as  well  as  for  military  discipline. 

In  February,  1812,  in  view  of  approaching  war,  congress  passed 
a law  to  organize  an  army  of  25,000  men,  and  soon  afterward 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  governor  of  this  state,  addressed  the  legis- 
lature advising  full  preparation  for  the  contest.  In  April  folio  wing- 
100, 000  of  the  nation’s  enrolled  militia  were  called  upon  to  organ 
ize  for  service,  the  quota  of  New  York  being  13,500  men,  who  were 
organized  in  two  divisions  and  eight  brigades.  The  services  of  the 
militia  from  this  locality  were  important  in  character,  though  not 
necessarily  severe,  chiefly  guarding  the  frontier,  not  only  against 
invasion,  but  as  well  to  prevent  smuggling,  a practice  which  often 
impaired  our  national  revenue. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TIOGA  COUNTY  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1861-65. 

WHEN  on  that  eventful  morning  in  April,  1861,  Moultrie’s 
gun’s  proclaimed  ‘ ‘ civil  war,  ” the  sons  of  Tioga  county, 
breathing  a spirit  of  patriotism  as  pure  as  the  air  of  the  grand 
hills  around  them,  rushed  to  the  nation's  capital  to  uphold  the 
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honor  of  the  flag  and  preserve  intact  the  republic.  It  was  not 
with  them  a question  what  battles  were  to  be  fought,  what  graves 
filled,  or  what  altars  shivered  ; but,  donning  the  blue,  they  vowed, 
no  matter  what  the  cost,  that  the  spirit  of  secession  should  find 
an  eternal  grave  and  gasp  its  last  amid  shrieking  shell  and  hissing 
bullet.  Loyal  men  only  knew  that  they  were  needed,  and  they 
hastened  to  respond  ; they  exchanged  the  rippling  music  of  the 
mountain  stream  for  the  thunder  of  the  deep-mouthed  cannon 
and  the  deafening  musketry  volley  ; they  went  out  from  the  roof- 
tree  of  home  to  camp  on  southern  soil,  to  stand  guard  in  the  piti- 
less night  beneath  the  sorrowing  stars  ; they  went  out  to  be  shot 
to  death,  if  need  be  ; to  be  fired  at  by  a concealed  foe  ; to  struggle 
in  delirium  in  hospital,  or  starve  or  shiver  in  loathsome  pens  with 
stones  for  pillows  and  vermin  for  companions,  that  the  flag  might 
be  preserved  unsullied. 

From  the  hour  when  man  first  learned  that  it  was  possible  to 
take  the  life  of  his  brother  man,  the  stronger  has  reached  the  goal 
of  his  ambition  at  the  cost  of  blood.  Nations  have  gone  out  in 
the  smoke  of  battle  while  others  have  enlarged  their  domain,  in- 
creased their  wealth,  and  brightened  their  civilization  by  victo- 
rious armies.  Many  are  looking  for  the  coming  of  a time  when 
reason  will  so  far  sway  the  human  mind  as  to  make  war  no  longer 
a necessity.  That  such  may  come  is  earnestly  to  be  prayed  for, 
yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  until  humanity  has  gone  at  least 
one  round  higher  on  the  ladder  of  evolution,  and  the  seeds  of 
Christian  charity,  humility  and  forgiveness  are  sowed  broadcast 
throughout  man’s  nature. 

For  many  years  previous  to  1860  strong  antagonism  had  existed 
in  this  country  between  two  sentiments — the  South  was  the  enemy 
par  excellence  of  free  labor,  and  the  North  of  slave  labor.  Advo- 
cates of  these  principles  were  earnest  and  determined,  and  their 
respective  views  enlarged  until  the  remotest  corners  of  our  terri- 
torial limits  became  more  or  less  impregnated  with  the  prevailing 
ideas.  The  political  contest  of  the  year  1860  was  fevered  and  ex- 
citing, for  never  before  had  so  much  depended  upon  the  result  of 
the  ballot.  There  were  murmurings  so  significant  that  they  could 
he  felt,  and  preparations  of  a character  that  carried  alarm  to  a 
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nation  that  had  devoted  all  her  energies  and  resources  to  the  fer- 
tile arts  of  peace.  Then  followed  an  assault  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  ballot  and  the  will  of  the  majority,  an  innovation,  which,  if 
successful,  must  of  necessity  destroy  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  voice  of  reason  was  lost  in  the  thunder  of  cannon. 
The  question  to  solve  was  : “Should  union  and  liberty  no  longer 
walk  hand  in  hand,  and,  if  either,  which  was  to  go  out  ?” 

At  half-past  four  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  April  12th,  1861,  a 
shot  was  fired  from  a confederate  battery  in  Charleston  harbor, 
and  struck  Fort  Sumter,  which  was  held  by  a federal  garrison. 
Three  days  after  this  outburst  of  treason  President  Lincoln  issued 
a proclamation  calling  upon  the  union  states  to  send  to  the  na- 
tional capital  seventy-five  thousand  militia  for  its  defense.  On 
the  16th  the  State  Military  Board  of  New  York  held  a meeting, 
and  Governor  Morgan  at  once  sent  a message  to  the  secretary  of 
war,  assuring  him  that  the  quota  required  of  this  state  would  be 
immediately  mustered  into  service.  The  governor  also  at  once 
issued  orders,  acting  in  concert  with  the  military  board,  and  called 
upon  the  militia  for  seventeen  regiments  of  780  men  each.  The 
result  was  that  in  a very  few  days  the  state  of  New  York  sent 
18,906  effective  men  to  Washington  ; and  it  is  an  historical  fact 
that  the  opportune  arrival  of  these  troops  saved  the  government 
buildings  from  attack  and  possible  destruction. 

Under  the  several  calls  for  troops,  general,  special,  and  by  draft, 
both  in  army  and  navy,  the  state  of  New  York  furnished  an 
aggregate  of  502,765  men,  and  of  these  little  Tioga  county  pro- 
vided its  full  quota.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  precise  number 
cannot  be  given,  as  the  state  authorities  have  been  so  remiss  that 
no  roster  of  the  state  soldiery  has  ever  been  published.  The  work, 
however,  is  now  being  done  under  competent  supervision,  but 
many  months  must  necessarily  pass  before  it  can  be  completed. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  found  the  political  situation  in  Tioga 
to  he  much  the  same  as  in  other  counties  of  similar  condition,  and 
while  at  times  there  were  murmurings  and  dissatisfaction,  they 
were  not  of  such  a character  as  to  cause  general  alarm. 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  Tioga  county  contributed  men  to 
many  different  regiments,  in  cavalry,  artillery,  engineer  and  in- 
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fantry  branches  of  the  service,  while  a few  others  were  enlisted  in 
the  navy.  However,  before  entering  upon  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, let  us  briefly  note  the  action  of  the  supervisors  and  town  au- 
thorities in  providing  men  and  means  that  the  county’s  quota 
might  he  always  filled.  A reference  to  statistical  records  discloses 
the  fact  that  the  county  at  large  expended  for  “war  purposes” 
the  gross  sum  of  $566,309,  while  the  several  towns  likewise  made 
generous  appropriations  in  addition  to  those  of  the  county.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  supervisors,  after  the  outbreak,  was  held  in 
Owego  on  the  27th  of  April,  1861,  and  Watson  L.  Hoskins  was 
chosen  chairman,  and  Franklin  Slosson,  clerk.  At  this  time  $6,000 
was  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  soldiers’  families,  and  at  the 
regular  meeting  in  November  an  additional  sum  was  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  volunteers. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1862,  at  a special  meeting  of  the  board,  a 
bounty  fund  of  $3,920  was  appropriated  to  pay  392  men  at  ten 
dollars  each  ; and  an  additional  $1,500  was  raised  at  the  same  time 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  enlistment.  Again,  on  the  20th  of 
August,  following,  $4,840  more  was  appropriated  to  pay  a like 
bounty  to  484  men.  The  disbursing  committee  of  the  board  then 
comprised  supervisors  Pratt,  of  Barton,  Deming,  of  Richford,  and 
Thomas,  of  Owego.  Clerk  Watson  L.  Hoskins  had  enlisted  and 
gone  to  the  front,  and  Thomas  C.  Platt  was  elected  in  his  stead. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  county  treasurer  for  this  year  there 
was  paid  for  the  relief  of  soldiers’  families  $7,317  (of  which  $817 
were  refunded  by  the  state) ; $7,420  for  bounties  ; $1,334  for  ex- 
penses, and  $298.34  interest. 

At  a special  meeting  held  December  17,  1863,  the  hoard  voted 
to  offer  a bounty  of  $300  to  fill  the  quota  of  the  county  under  the 
call  of  November,  1863  ; 427  men  being  now  required  of  Tioga. 
For  this  purpose  county  bonds  were  authorized  to  be  issued  in  the 
total  amount  of  $130,000.  In  the  following  year,  at  a meeting 
held  February  5tli,  the  board  voted  to  continue  the  bounty  of  $300 
to  fill  the  quota  of  men  called  for  in  January  ; and  on  February 
25,  the  bounty  was  voted  to  be  paid  to  286  men  already  enlisted 
and  credited  to  the  county.  On  July  26,  of  this  year,  the  treas- 
urer’s books  showed  that  bounty  had  been  paid  to  702  volunteers, 
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and  that  bonds  had  been  issued  to  the  total  amount  of  $210,600. 
The  supervisors  also  voted  to  continue  the  bounty  of  $300  for  each 
recruit  under  the  call  for  500,000  men,  and  still  later,  by  other 
offers,  the  aggregate  amount  of  bonds  for  the  year  was  $63,564. 

On  January  24,  1865,  a bounty  offer  of  $300  each  was  made  for 
recruits  for  one  year,  and  $600  for  three  years  enlistments  ; and 
on  March  1st  following  the  bounty  for  the  one-year  recruits  was 
increased  to  $450.  Summarizing  the  several  amounts  appropriated 
for  all  expenses  and  bond  issues  during  this  period  of  five  years, 
the  following  statement  will  be  found  interesting,  and  will  clearly 


show  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  Tioga. 

Orders  of  1861  for  relief  of  volunteers  and  families $ 13,079 

Bonds  for  702  enlistments  at  $300  under  calls  of  1863  and  ’64,  210, 600 

Bonds  for  362  enlistments  in  1864 97,800 

In  1865 128,550 


Total $450,029 

Expenses 13,978 

Interest  on  bonds  102,302 


Grand  total  paid  by  county. $566,309 

Refunded  by  the  state  under  bounty  law $ 49,100 

Revenue  7 per  cent  bonds 210,000 

Interest  paid  to  county 18,076 


Total  received  from  state 277,176 


Net  total  paid  by  county $289,133 

The  foregoing  is  a record  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  paid  by  the 


county  at  large,  not  taking  into  account  the  bounty  offers  and 
payments  made  by  the  several  towns  and  individuals  in  the  towns  ; 
but  all  is  now  wiped  out  and  satisfied  and  there  remains  only  the 
memories  of  the  hardships,  trials  and  losses  of  the  period. 

On  the  15th  day  of  April,  1861,  the  president  issued  a proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  militia  of  the  several  states  to  the  number  of 
75,000  men,  “to  suppress  treasonable  combinations  and  to  cause 
the  laws  to  be  duly  executed.”  Three  days  later  Governor  Morgan 
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called  upon  the  people  of  Ne'w  York  for  volunteers  for  seventeen 
regiments,  and  on  the  21st  three  militia  regiments  were  en  route 
for  Washington.  Eight  others  soon  followed,  more  were  prepar- 
ing to  march,  and  during  the  first  days  of  May  the  government 
ordered  that  no  more  three  months’  men  were  desired.  So  rapid 
indeed  was  the  enlistment  that  on  the  22d  of  April,  only  a week 
after  the  president’s  proclamation,  eighty-two  companies  had  been 
accepted,  and  the  State  Military  Board  adopted  a resolution  “to 
organize  the  remainder  of  the  force  provided  for  in  the  act  of 
April  16th.” 

On  April  25th,  the  governor  issued  his  proclamation  for  volun- 
teers for  twenty-one  additional  regiments  for  two  years’  service, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  the  Third  regiment  of  infantry  was 
mustered  into  service.  This  command  included  the  first  company 
formed  in  Tioga  county,  although  most  of  the  men  were  enlisted 
on  the  14tli  of  May. 

THE  THIRD  REGIMENT  OF  INFANTRY  (VETERAN). 

This  regiment  was  accepted  by  the  state  April  25th,  1861,  and 
received  its  numerical  designation  on  May  7th  following.  It  was 
known  as  the  “Albany  Regiment,”  organized  at  Albany,  and  then 
mustered  into  United  States’  service  for  two  years  on  May  14th. 
In  April,  1863,  many  of  the  men  re-enlisted  for  one  and  two  years, 
who,  with  the  three-years’  men  of  the  regiment,  were  formed  into 
a battalion,  May  18,  1863,  and  retained  in  the  service.  Those 
whose  term  had  expired  were  discharged  May  21,  1863.  Later, 
men  from  the  Ninth  and  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  regiments  of 
New  York  troops  were  transferred  to  the  Third. 

Company  H of  this  regiment  was  recruited  at  Owego,  Halsey 
Valley,  Richford,  Spencer  and  Tioga,  and  on  its  organization  Isaac 
S.  Cat! in  was  commissioned  captain;  Willoughby  Babcock,  lieu- 
tenant, and  Eli  W.  Stone,  ensign.  Under  command  of  Col.  Fred- 
erick Townsend  the  regiment  left  the  state,  May  31,  1861,  afid 
began  its  service  near  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  early  in  June.  A detailed 
narrative  of  its  subsequent  experiences,  successes  and  reverses  is 
not  essential  to  this  chapter  other  than  as  disclosed  by  a list  of  the 
engagements  in  which  it  participated  and  the  names  of  the  volun- 
teers who  comprised  the  local  company.  However,  we  may  state 
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that  (luring  the  period  of  its  service,  the  Third  lost,  from  all  causes, 
three  officers  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  enlisted  men,  one 
of  whom  died  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Nearly  all  the  original 
members  of  Co.  H were  mustered  out  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Ya. 

The  battles  of  the  Third  regiment  were  as  follows  : 


Big  Bethel,  Ya.,  June  10,  1861. 

Seige  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  Apr.  19 — May  4,  1863. 

Seige  of  Battery  Wagner,  S.  C.,  Sept.  7, 
1863. 

Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  Aug.  17-23, 
1863. 

Operations  in  Charleston  Harbor,  Sept.  8 — 
Dec.  21,  1863. 

Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  Oct.  27— 
Nov.  9,  1863. 

Operations  against  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond, Ya.,  May  5-30,  1864. 

Swift  Creek,  May  9-10,  1864. 

Proctor’s  Creek,  May  12,  1864. 

Drewrey’s  Bluff,  May  14-16,  1864. 

Bermuda  Hundred,  May  18-26,  1864. 


Cold  Harbor,  Va. , June  1-12,  1864. 

Before  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  Va., 
June  15  to  Dec.,  1864. 

Assault  of  Petersburg,  June  15-19. 

Mine  explosion,  July  30. 

Chaffin’s  Farm,  Va.,  Sept.  29-Oct.  1. 
Darbytown  Road,  Va.,  Oct.  27-29. 

Fort  Fisher,  N.  C.,  Jan.  15,  1865. 

Cape  Fear  Intrenchments,  N.  C.,  Feb.  11- 
12,  1865. 

Fort  Anderson,  N.  C.,  Feb.  18-20,  1865. 
Near  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Feb.  22,  1865. 
Campaign  of  the  Carolinas,  March  1-Apr. 
26,  1865. 

Bennett  House,  April  26,  1865. 


Muster  Roll,  Co.  FI.,  Third  Regiment. 

IsaacS.  Catlin,  captain;  resigned;  mustered  as  lieut.  colonel  109th  regt. ; wounded 
and  lost  leg  at  Petersburg,  July  30,  1864  ; promoted  brevet  brigadier-general. 

Willoughby  Babcock,  liexitenant ; resigned  ; re-enlisted  and  commissioned  major  75th 
rgt.  ; promoted  lieut. -col. ; killed. 

Eli  W.  Stone,  en&tijn  ; wounded  at  New  Market  Bridge,  June  10,  1861. 

Henry  R.  Wells,  1st  sergeant.  William  W.  Williamson,  corporal. 

Frederick  Fox,  2d  sergeant.  Timothy  E.  Royall,*  corporal. 

Nathaniel  W.  Davis,  3d  sergeant;  pro-  Byron  E.  Carpenter,*  corporal. 

moted  2d  lieutenant.  Eli  B.  Hubbard,  corporal. 

Albert  T.  L’Amoreaux,  4th  sergeant.  David  W.  Avery,  musician. 

Isaiah  Irvin,*  musician. 


Privates. 


Oliver  J.  Avery.* 

William  J.  Barden.* 

John  S.  Bartlett.* 

Jeremiah  Berry.* 

Andrew  J.  Blanchard,* 

George  Boyce,  wounded  at  Big  Bethel. 
Amos  O.  Brink,*  promoted  1st  sergeant. 
Edward  Brown.* 

Francis  W.  Burch. 

Maxwell  Catlin,* 


William  C.  Jacobs.*  promoted  sergeant. 
Edward  II.  Kane. 

Edward  Kerr,*  re-enlisted  21st  cavalry  ; 
killed. 

Daniel  T.  Lane. 

Chester  J.  Lane.* 

George  N.  Lindsay. 

Benjamin  F.  Mahan,*  promoted  corporal. 
Charles  A.  Narsh,  re-enlisted  5th  cavalry. 
Henry  Nash,*  re-enlisted  21st  cavalry. 
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Horace  Champlin,*  promoted  corporal. 
Alfred  P.  Cleveland.* 

John  A.  Corbin. 

Edward  H.  Cain  * 

Michael  Cunningham. 

Ernest  De  Valliere,*  promoted  corporal. 
Benjamin  F.  Dexter.* 

John  Dolan. 

Charles  R.  Eastman.* 

Oscar  E.  Farnham,*  taken  prisoner  Jan. 
27,  1864;  escaped  by  jumping  from 
cars,  and  was  34  days  reaching  Sher- 
man’s army. 

Richard  Fenderson. 

Edward  L.  Fletcher.* 

John  D.  Frear.* 

James  E.  Fiddis. 

Clark  S.  Green. 

Luzerne  A.  Gates. 

Charles  H.  Gilmer.* 

James  F.  Gleason. 

Horace  Hagadorn,*  promoted  1st  sergeant. 
George  F.  Hollenback* 

Charles  Herrick,*  promoted  corporal. 
Sylvester  N.  Hess.* 

* Mustered  out  at  Albany,  May  21,  1863. 
Henry  L.  Jewett,  promoted  sergeant. 


Abel  R.  Newman. 

Francis  Palmatier,  died  Fortress  Monroe. 
William  A.  Peck.* 

Frederick  H.  Pinney,  promoted  sergt. ; 2d 
lieut. 

George  Perkins. 

Lyman  Powell.* 

William  H.  Rice.* 

Joseph  R.  Shatter. 

James  H.  Slater. 

Spencer  E.  Smith. 

William  H.  Spencer.* 

Benjamin  Springsteen  * 

Edward  J.  Stout. 

George  Stratton. 

Chester  M.  Taylor.* 

Nathan  S.  Truesdell. 

Lewis  W.  Truesdell,*  promoted  1st  lieut. 
Co.  B,  21st  N.  Y.  Cav.;  promoted  capt. 
Co.  C. ; promoted  brevet-major. 

Levi  Turk.* 

Joseph  L.  C.  Van  Marter.* 

Harvey  Whitmarsh.* 

Alanson  L.  Vermilyea.* 

Henry  Winfield.* 

Lorenzo  White.* 


Joseph  H.  Albright. 
Alexander  Ayers. 
Lewis  A.  Beers. 
Charles  A.  Boyce. 
Frederick  W.  Brister. 
William  M.  Ferguson. 
Franklin  Howard. 
Alanson  R.  Hubbard. 
Francis  H.  Johnson. 
Warren  Kimball. 


Recruits,  Auoust  3,  1861. 

Rufus  II.  Lacy. 
Henry  P.  Lane. 
Angelo  McCallum. 
Herschell  A.  Padgett. 
Edward  Pert.le. 
Sanford  M.  Powell. 
John  W.  Warner. 
Nicholas  Washburn. 
John  W.  Wilcox. 


Thomas  Lacy. 
Alfred  Lacy. 
Smith  Murray. 
Lemuel  Policy, 


Recruits,  September  16,  1861. 

Alonzo  Rice. 

Benjamin  F.  Truesdell. 
Stephen  LTlrich. 
Lorenzo  Waterman. 
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James  H.  Bakeman, 

Albert  Bassford. 

Franklin  Cafferty. 

Nathaniel  W.  Green 
Alfred  Hark. 

THE  NINETEENTH  REGIMENT  OF  INFANTRY. 

This  command  was  commonly  known  as  the  ‘ ‘ Cayuga  County 
Regiment,  ” and  also  as  the  ‘ ‘ Seward  Infantry.  ” It  was  accepted 
by  the  state  and  organized  as  an  infantry  regiment  for  two  years 
service,  and  as  such  served  until  December  11,  1861,  when  it  was 
converted  into  an  artillery  regiment  and  designated  the  ‘ ‘ Third 
Regiment  Light  Artillery.”  The  Forty-ninth  regiment  of  militia 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  Third,  and  was  recruited  chiefly  in  the 
counties  of  Cayuga,  Seneca  and  Wayne,  although  a few  men  from 
Tioga  county  were  found  in  its  ranks.  Their  names  are  not  known, 
hence  no  muster  roll  of  the  local  contingent  can  be  given  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  service  of  the  regiment  began  near 
Martinsburg,  Va.,  on  July  11th,  1861,  and  continued  until  the  fall 
of  Petersburg,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  with  an  aggregate  loss  of 
189  men. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  REGIMENT  OF  INFANTRY. 

The  famous  Twenty-Third,  the  “ Southern  Tier  Rifles,”  was  the 
first  regiment  recruited  and  organized  in  the  27th  congressional 
district  of  the  state,  and  to  its  composition  the  town  of  Barton 
and  Waverly  village  contributed  parts  of  companies  C and  E,  and 
Owego  a part  of  company  C.  The  latter  was  recruited  at  Owego. 
The  regiment  was  accepted  by  the  state,  May  16th,  1861,  organized 
at  Elmira,  and  there  mustered  into  service  for  two  years  on  the 
2d  of  July,  1861.  The  three  years’  men  were  transferred  to  the 
Eightieth  N.  Y.  Vols.,  May  29,  1863,  and  on  the  22d  of  the  same 
month,  at  Elmira,  the  men  whose  term  had  expired  were  dis- 
charged and  mustered  out  of  service. 

The  regiment  left  the  state  July  5,  1861,  and  served  at  and  near 
Washington  until  early  in  August,  when  it  was  attached  to  the 
Potomac  division.  But  the  story  of  its  service  is  best  told  by  the 
battles  in  which  it  took  part,  in  all  of  which  the  total  loss  was 


Recruits,  October  22,  1861. 

Joseph  Lane. 

James  Scrafford. 
Alfred  Springstead. 
Oscar  T.  Warner. 
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seventy-two  men,  five  of  whom  died  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  battles  of  the  Twenty-Third  were  as  follows  : 

Near  Fall’s  Church,  Va.,  August  14,  1861.  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.,  Aug.  26,  1862. 

Ball’s  Cross  Roads,  Va.,  August  27,  1861.  Gainesville,  Va.,  Aug.  28,  1862. 

Munson’s  Hill,  Va.,  August  31,  1861.  Groveton,  Va.,  Aug.,  29,  1862. 

Ball’s  Cross  Roads,  Va.,  September  14, 1861.  Bull  Run,  Va.,  Aug.  30,  1862. 

Bowling  Green  Road,  Va.,  May  18,  1862.  Fairfax  Court  House,  Aug.  31,  1862. 
Orange  Court  House,  Va.,  July  26,  1862.  South  Mountain.  Md.,  Sept.  14,  1862. 

Gen  Pope’s  Campaign,  Va.,  Aug.  16-Sept.  Antietam,  Md.,  Sept.  17,  1862. 

2,  1862.  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec.  11-15,  1862. 


Rappahannock  River,  Va.,  Aug.  21, 1862. 

Mijster  Roll,  Co.  C,  Twenty-Third  Regiment 
Samuel  Barstow,  captain  : wounded  at  Second  Bull  Run.  Moses  M.  Van  Benschoten, 
first  lieut.;  promoted  captain.  Charles  O.  Durland,  second  lieut.;  promoted  first  lieut. 
William  V.  Bailey,  1st  sergeant;  promoted  2d  lieut. ; re-enlisted  Co.  G,  5th  cavalry; 
captured  at  Wilson’s  raid.  George  Warwick,  sergeant.  .David  Bailey,  sergeant ; 
re-enlisted  Co.  G,  5t.k  cavalry;  captured  near  Spottsylvania.  Harrison  Camp,  sergeant ; 
re-enlisted  Co.  G,  5th  cavalry.  Nelson  J.  Wright,  corporal ; died  at  Arlington  Heights, 
1861.  Andrew  J.  Towner,  musician. 

PRIVATES— (OWEGO  CONTINGENT.) 

John  W.  Camp,  died  in  hosp.,  Sept.  1,  Fayette  Truesdell. 


1862. 

William  H.  Catliu. 

Lewis  Manning,  re-enlisted  1st  N.  Y.  vet- 
eran cavalry,  1863. 

Israel  Marquart,  died  Upton’s  Hill,  Va., 

1861. 

Charles  E.  Moran,  re-enlisted  Co.  G.  5th 
cavalry. 

John  Monihan,  re-enlisted  Co.  B,  21st 
veteran  cavalry. 

Hiram  Morse. 

George  K.  McNiell,  crippled  in  hospital. 

George  W.  Probasco. 

Alfred  Rhinevault.  re-enlisted  Co.  B,  21st  Charles  H.  Young- 
cavalry  ; prisoner ; died  at  Andersonville. 

FROM  BARTON. 


George  W.  Truesdell,  re-enlisted  21st  cav- 
alry, commissary  sergeant. 

Albert  G.  Wright,  re-enlisted  Co.  B,  21st 
cavalry.  1863. 

Vincent  DeGroat. 

Lewis  DeGroat. 

Charles  F.  DeGroat,  re-enlisted  21st  cavalry; 
missing  in  action  at  Lynchburg,  Va., 
June  19,  1864. 

Ira  A.  Gould. 

Daniel  Ogden. 

John  Zehr,  re-enlisted  Co.  B,  21st  cavalry, 
1863. 


Hiram  R.  Smith. 

Philander  F.  Burlingame, 

South  Mountain. 

William  McCutchin. 

Henry  J.  Miller,  appointed  corporal  June, 


AVilliam  H.  Sliter,  re-enlisted  cavalry  regi- 
wounded  at  ment. 

Charles  H.  Barden. 

Seely  Brink,  appointed  corporal  August  1, 
1861. 


1862.  William  N.  Ball,  appointed  corporal  Aug. 

Robert  N.  Manners,  appointed  corporal  1,  1861  ; promoted  sergeant. 

June,  1862.  William  D.  Crans,  appointed  corporal  Feb, 

George  B,  Morgan,  15,  1862, 
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William  H.  Overton. 

Stephen  W.  Olmsted,  appointed  corporal 
June  15,  1862. 

Hiram  Payne,  appointed  sergeant  Aug.  1, 
1861. 

George  Parker,  wounded  at  Rappahannock. 
Sta.,  Aug.  21,  1862 ; re-enlisted  10th  N. 
Y.  cavalry. 

George  Strauss. 

Orlando  Elwell 

LeRoy  Edgcomb,  wounded  in  hand. 

John  Strauss. 

Jonas  Swain. 


James  Curran. 

Thompson  Delaney. 

Chauncey  Farley. 

William  A.  Galloway. 

James  Green. 

Eugene  Goetchius. 

Phillip  Hedges,  appointed  corporal  Sept. 
28,  1868. 

William  Howitt. 

Charles  G.  Howitt. 

Edward  M.  Jackson. 

Henry  Mead. 


Company  E. 

George  H.  Powers,  captain  ; commissioned  May  6,  1861.  John  H.  Pierce,  first  lieut ; 
commissioned  May  6,  1861.  Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  second  lieut  ';  commissioned  May  6,  1861. 
Daniel  II.  Sharp,  \st  sercjeant.  Samuel  W.  Kelly,  sergeant;  promoted  1st  sergeant 
June  1.  1862;  wounded  at  Petersburg,  Ya.,  Dec.  13,  1872;  died  Jan.  15,  1863.  Charles 
W.  Brown,  sergeant ; promoted  1st  sergeant  Jan.  15,  1863.  Forrest  II.  Paine,  sergeant. 
Alfred  B.  Hicks,  corporal.  Charles  Monroe,  corporal ; died  Sept.  29,  1861,  of  fever. 


Richard  Andrews. 
Harrison  C.  Brown. 
George  W.  Brown. 
Joseph  V.  Bogart. 
James  W.  Bogart. 
Warren  W.  Tannery. 
Henry  K.  Woodward. 


PRIVATES. 

Charles  Whittlesey. 

Joseph  S.  Wright,  drummer. 

Joseph  Lyons,  prisoner  at  Bull  Run,  Aug. 
30,  1862. 

Joseph  W.  Knapp,  fifer. 

Theodore  Morgan . 

Thaddeus  Woodward. 


THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  REGIMENT  OF  INFANTRY. 

In  the  service  the  Twenty-Sixth  was  variously  known  as  the 
“ Second  Oneida  Regiment,”  the  “ Central  New  York  Battalion,” 
and  also  as  the  “Utica  Regiment,”  and  was  recruited  chiefly  in 
Madison,  Monroe  and  Oneida  counties,  while  a few  men  were  from 
Tioga,  Chenango,  Seneca  and  Herkimer.  The  volunteers  from 
Tioga  county  were  in  Co.  K,  which  was  recruited  in  Candor  and 
Spencer  to  the  number  of  about  forty.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany were  also  mainly  from  that  town. 

Colonel  William  H.  Christian  was  the  regimental  commander, 
and  the  organization  was  effected  at  Elmira.  The  regiment  was 
accepted  May  17,  1861,  and  mustered  into  service  on  May  21st.  In 
May,  1863,  its  three  years’  men  were  transferred  to  the  97th  N.  Y. 
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Vols. , and  the  two  years’  men  were  honorably  discharged  and  mus- 
tered out,  under  Col.  Richard  H.  Richardson,  at  Utica,  May  28, 
18(33.  The  volunteers  from  Candor  were  nearly  all  two  years’  men. 
The  aggregate  losses  of  the  26th  during  the  period  of  its  service 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  battles  in  which  it  partici- 
pated were  as  follows  : 

Pohick  Church,  Va.,  Oct.  4,  1861.  Hall’s  Hill  and  Falls  Church,  Va.,  Sept.  4, 

Cedar  Mountain,  Va.,  Aug.  9,  1862.  1862. 

Rappahannock  River,  Va.,  Aug.  21,  1862.  South  Mountain,  Md.,  Sept.  14,  1862. 
Rappahannock  Station,  Va.,  Aug.  23,  1862.  Antietam,  Md.,  Sept  17,  1862. 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  Va.,  Aug.  28,  1862.  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec.  11-15,  1862. 

Bull  Run,  Va.,  Aug.  30,  1862.  Pollock’s  Mill  Cr.,  Va.,  Apr.  29-May  2, 1863. 

Little  River  Turnpike,  Va.,  Sept.  1,  1862.  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  May  2-3,  1863. 


Muster  Roll,  Company  K,  Date  1863. 

JamesB.  Caryll,  captain;  enlisted  May  14,  1861.  CharlesF.  Barager,  first  lieutenant ; 
resigned  and  re-enlisted.  Emmott  Harder,  second  lieutenant;  enlisted  May  14,  1861; 
promoted  1st  lieut.  Aug.  7,  1861  ; promoted  captain  March  1,  1863.  Wakefield  Booth, 
corporal ; enlisted  May  14,  1861.  Charles  W.  Lamphir,  corporal;  enlisted  May  14,  1861. 
Samuel  Rightmire,  corporal ; enlisted  May  14,  1861 ; wounded  at  2d  Bull  Run  ; buried 
on  the  field. 

Privates. 


Alonzo  Hoover. 

Peter  Cinnamon,  re-enlisted  Dec.,  1863, 
cavalry. 

Charles  I.  Stewart,  re-enlisted  in  1863. 
Andrew  G.  Walker. 

Nathan  C.  Cowan. 

Robert  C.  Fuller. 

Leander  Lynch,  killed  at  Fredericksburg, 
Md.,  Dec.,  1862. 

Uriah  Lynch. 

Charles  Whitmarsh,  killed  at  Wilderness, 
May,  1864. 

Franklin  N.  Manley. 

Thomas  J.  Matteson,  killed  at  Bull  Run, 
Aug.  30,  1862. 

Cornelius  Rightmire. 

F)'om 

Aaron  Adams,  second  lieutenant. 

Robert  Dougherty,  first  sergeant. 

Robert  T.  Dearborn. 

Oscar  Dearborn, 


James  W.  Winchell. 

Eleazer  Valentine. 

Amzi  W.  Wright. 

John  H.  Wheeler. 

Mieron  Spies,  died  in  hospital. 

Augustus  Cortright. 

James  R.  Barrett,  wounded  at  Bull  Run. 
Nelson  H.  DeGroat. 

Edwin  A.  Johnson,  killed  at  Bull  Run. 
Amos  Mullen,  killed  at  Bull  Run. 

Byron  Pitney. 

Elijah  Smith. 

John  Vandermark. 

Charles  Wheat. 

Henry  Dennis. 

William  Delong. 

Alonzo  Bunnell. 

Spencer. 

Isaac  W.  Higgs. 

John  D.  Howell. 

George  A,  Sabin. 
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SIXTY-FOURTH  REGIMENT  OF  INFANTRY  (VETERAN). 

This  regiment  was  recruited  during  the  fall  of  1861,  and  was 
organized  at  Elmira  on  the  13th  of  November,  with  Col.  Thomas 
J.  Parker,  commander,  It  was  known  as  the  “ First  Cattaraugus 
Regiment,”  yet  some  of  the  counties  in  the  Southern  Tier  contrib- 
uted to  its  strength.  Volunteers  from  Tioga  county  were  in  com- 
panies H and  K to  the  number  of  about  twenty.  The  command 
left  the  state  on  December  10th,  1861,  and  during  the  winter 
months  served  in  Casey’s  division,  Army  of  the  Potomac.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment  many  of  the  men  were  dis- 
charged (September  and  October,  1864,)  while  the  veterans,  and 
others  not  original  members,  were  consolidated  into  a battalion  of 
six  companies.  The  service  of  the  64th  was  indeed  severe,  and 
during  the  period  its  losses  amounted  to  the  aggregate  of  301  men, 
32  of  whom  died  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  towns  of  Owego, 
Tioga,  Nichols  and  Spencer  furnished  recruits  (with  a few  others, 
scattering)  for  the  companies  mentioned.  The  battles  in  which 
the  regiment  took  part  were  as  follows  : 


Siege  of  Yorktown,  April  16-May  4,  1862. 
Fair  Oaks,  May  31-June  1,  1862. 

Seven  Days’  Battle,  June  25-July  2, 1862. 
Gaines  Mills,  June  27,  1862. 

Peach  Orchard,  June  29,  1862. 

Savage  Station,  June  29,  1862. 

White  Oak  Swamp  Br. , June  30,  1862. 
Glendale,  June  30,  1862. 

Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862. 

Centerville,  Sept.  3,  1862. 

Antietam,  Sept.  17,  1862. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  16,  1862. 
Manassas  Gap,  Va.,  Nov.  5-6,  1862. 
Fredericksburg,  Dec.  11-15,  1862. 
Chancellorsville,  May  1-4,  1863. 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  1-3,  1863. 
Williamsport,  Md.,  July  14,  1863. 
Snicker’s  Gap,  Va.,  July  22,  1863. 

Auburn,  Oct.  14,  1863. 

Bristoe  Station,  Oct.  14,  1863. 

Mine  Run  Campaign,  Nov.  26-Dec.  2. 1863. 
Robertson’s  Tavern,  Nov.  27,  1863. 
Wilderness,  Va.,  May  5-7,  1864. 


Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  May  8-21. 

Po  River,  May  9-12,  1864. 

Salient,  May  12,  1864. 

Landron  House,  May  18,  1864. 

North  Anna,  May  22-26,  1864. 
Totopotomoy,  May  27-30,  1864. 

Cold  Harbor,  May  31-June  12,  1864. 
Second  Assault,  June  3,  1864. 

Before  Petersburg,  June  15-19,  1864. 
Weldon  Railroad,  June  21-23,  1864. 

Deep  Bottom,  July  27-29,  1864. 
Strawberry  Plains,  Aug.  14-18,  1864. 
Ream’s  Station,  Aug.  25,  1864. 

Hatcher’s  Run,  Dec.  8-9,  1864. 

Petersburg  Works,  March  25,  1865. 
Appomattox  Campaign,  March  28-April  9, 
1865. 

White  Oak  Ridge,  March  29-31,  1865. 

Fall  of  Petersburg,  April  2,  1865. 
Deatonsville  Road,  April  6,  1865. 
Farmville,  April  7,  1865. 

Appomattox  C.  H.,  April  9,  1865. 
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Muster  Roll,  Co.  H (Tiooa). 

Joseph  Turner.  George  Manhart. 

John  Cole.  LeRoy  S.  Hewitt,  2d  lieut ; died  in  Seven 

Horace  Presher.  Days’  Fight. 

Orrin  Abby.  . Sheldon  Lounsbury. 

From  Spencer. 

Harrison  Starks,  killed  at  Antietam.  James  T.  Hyers,  capt.  June  17,  1864. 

Myron  Knupenburg.  Sherman  Davenport,  disch.  for  disability. 

From  Owego,  Co.  K. 

Samuel  Barstow,  captain.  Dennis  R.  Cole. 

Merritt  L.  Coffin.  Ephraim  Lainhart. 

From  Nichols. 

John  W.  Nichols.  Charles  Sharp,  died  of  disease. 

Lyman  Ellis.  Bishop  Herrick,  died  of  disease. 

William  Washburn.  Albert  Angel. 

Charles  Middaugh. 

FVom  Newark  Valley. 

Waldo  Beecher,  corporal;  promoted  ser-  John  Wheeler,  sergeant.:  killed  at  Chan 
geant  ; wounded  at  Antietam  and  Po  cellorsville. 

River. 

From  Candor. 

Philip  Delong.  John  A.  Kinney. 

William  H.  Humphrey.  John  Wanzer. 

From  Barton. 

Owen  Abbey,  promoted  corporal ; pro-  Charles  R.  Forsyth, 

moted  sergeant. 


SEVENTY-SIXTH  REGIMENT  OF  INFANTRY. 

The  towns  of  Richford,  Newark  Valley,  Spencer  and  Candor 
contributed  nearly  the  entire  contingent  of  men  from  Tioga 
county  in  this  command,  which  was  familiarly  known  in  the 
service  as  the  “Cherry  Valley,”  and  also  as  the  “Cromwellian” 
regiment.  It  was  a consolidated  regiment,  recruited  in  Cortland, 
Otsego  and  Schoharie  counties  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861, 
and  was  mustered  into  service  for  three  years,  January  16,  1862. 
On  the  17th  the  76th  left  the  state  and  served  in  the  defense  of 
Washington  until  March,  then  began  active  service  in  Virginia. 
The  appended  list  of  battles  best  shows  the  actual  service  of  the 
regiment,  but  we  may  add  that  during  the  period  of  its  operations 
the  76th  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  a total  of  341  men, 
of  whom  56  enlisted  men  died  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
engagements  in  which  that  regiment  took  part  were  : 
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Locust  Grove,  Va.,  May  5,  1862. 

Near  Falmouth,  Va.,  June  13,  1862. 
Gen.  Pope’s  Campaign,  Aug.  16-Sept. 
1862. 

Rappahannock  River,  Aug.  21,  1862. 
Sulphur  Spr.,  Aug.  26,  1862. 
Gainesville,  Aug.  28,  1862. 

Groveton,  Aug.  29,  1862. 

Bull  Run,  Aug.  30,  1862. 

South  Mountain,  Sept.  14,  1861. 
Antietam,  Sept.  17,  1862. 

Philomont,  Nov.  1,  1862. 

Union,  Nov.  2,  1862. 

Upperville,  Nov.  3,  1862. 
Fredericksburg,  Dec.  11-15,  1862. 
Pollock’s  Mill  Creek,  April  29-May  2,  18' 
Chancellorsville,  May  2-3,  1863. 
Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863. 


Mine  Run  Campaign,  Nov.  26-Dec.  2,  1863. 
Racoon  Ford,  Va.,  Feb.  6-7,  1864. 

!,  Wilderness,  May  5-7,  1864. 

Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  May  8-21,  1864. 
Piney  Branch  Church,  May  8,  1864. 

Laurel  Hill,  May  10,  1864. 

The  Salient,  May  12,  1864. 

North  Anna,  May  22-26,  1864. 
Totopotomoy,  May  25-31,  1864. 

Cold  Harbor,  June  1-12,  1864. 

White  Oak  Swamp,  June  13,  1864. 

Before  Petersburg,  June  16,  1864. 

Assault  of  Petersburg,  June  16-19,  1864. 
Weldon  R.  R.,  Aug.  18-21,  1864. 

Poplar  Grove  Church,  Sept.  30-Oct.l,  1864. 
!.  Hatcher’s  Run,  Oct.  27-28,  1864. 

Hicksford  Raid,  Dec.  6-11,  1864. 


Mustek  Roll,  Co.  E (Riciiford). 


William  Henry  Powell,  captain. 

George  W.  Northvup,  promoted  principal 
musician ; re-enlisted  Co.  F,  50th  engi- 
neers. 

George  L.  Northrup,  promoted  corporal ; 
discharged  for  wounds ; re-enlisted  Co. 
I,  116th  infantry. 

Holmes  Zeh,  discharged  for  disability. 

Josephus  Talbot. 

Palmer  Rice. 

Marvin  Oluey. 

Rensselaer  McIntyre. 

Miles  L.  Lawrence. 

Charles  L.  Hamilton. 

James  Demesanville. 

Frank  Cheney. 

Hiram  Chapman. 

Allen  Boyce,  discharged  for  disability. 

Eli  B.  Berry. 

William  O.  Hutchinson,  corporal ; died 
Mar.  27,  1862. 


Calvin  Chaffee,  re-enlisted  3d  artillery. 
Daniel  M.  Perry,  third  sergeant ; discharged 
for  wounds. 

Thomas  B.  Hewitt,  died  March  7,  1862. 
James  W.  Duggan,  transferred  to  51st  regi- 
ment. 

Jacob  Healtz.  , 

John  C.  Chaffee,  discharged  April  21,  1862. 
Isaac  Sherwood. 

George  Sherwood. 

Abram  Clark. 

Hiram  Clark. 

Lorenzo  Thomas. 

Julius  W.  Bragg. 

Franklin  Bliss. 

Jacob  Boyce. 

Washington  Marsh. 

Valda  Kellogg. 

William  H.  Morenus,  re-enlisted  137th  reg 
iment. 


Philip  Bieber. 
Charles  II.  Kenyon. 
Henry  P.  Kenyon. 
Thomas  Gower. 


From  Newark  Valley. 

Barzilla  Howard,  re-enlisted  21st  cavalry. 
Seymour  Shoultes. 

Dick  Spit.zer. 
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From  Spencer  (Co.  F.  ) 

Daniel  F.  Snook,  discharged  for  disability.  Edgar  S.  Lewis,  prisoner  at  Gettysburg. 

From  Candor  (Co.  D.) 

James  Johnson,  prisoner  at  Andersonville  ; George  D.  Cutler, 
paroled. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TIOGA  COUNTY  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1861-65.  (CONTINUED). 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINTH  REGIMENT  OF  INFANTRY. 

In  many  respects  this  was  one  of  the  most  notable  and  noble 
regiments  recruited  in  Tioga  county  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
In  the  session  of  the  legislature  which  began  January  7tli  and 
closed  April  23d,  1862,  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  member  of  assembly 
from  Tioga  county,  and  a practicing  lawyer  of  Owego,  was  pro- 
nounced and  outspoken  in  all  measures  proposed  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  Union  arms ; and  when  he  on  the  22d  of  July,  of 
that  year,  received  authority  from  the  war  department  to  recruit 
a regiment  of  infantry  in  the  counties  of  Tioga,  Broome  and  Tomp- 
kins, the  loyal  young  men  of  the  region  eagerly  rallied  to  his  sup- 
port and  enlisted  under  the  flag. 

As  recorded  by  state  military  authorities,  the  several  companies 
comprising  the  109th  were  recruited  chiefly  as  follows  : A at  New- 
field,  Caroline  and  Dauby  ; B at  Candor,  Richford,  Newark  Valley, 
Berkshire,  Owego  and  Caroline  ; C at  Owego  and  Candor : D at 
Binghamton ; E at  Binghamton,  Chenango  and  Sanford  ; F at 
Groton  and  Dryden ; G at  Trumansburg,  Enfield,  Jacksonville, 
Lansing  and  Ulysses  ; H at  Owego  and  Binghamton  ; / at  Smith- 
boro,  Tioga  Centre,  Waverly  and  Spencer  ; and  K at  Nichols, 
Candor  and  Owego. 

The  regiment  was  organized  in  camp  at  Binghamton,  and  there 
on  the  27tli  day  of  August,  1862,  was  mustered  into  service  by 
Captain  David  Ireland  of  the  regular  army,  and  afterward  colonel 
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of  the  137th  regiment  of  New  York  state  volunteers.  The  109th 
broke  camp  on  August  30th,  1862,  and  two  days  later  pitched 
tents  at  Annapolis  Junction,  Md.  At  this  time  the  field  and  staff 
officers  of  the  regiment  were  as  follows  : 

Colonel,  Benjamin  F.  Tracy;  Lieutenant- Colonel,  Isaac  S.  Catlin  ; Major,  Pliilo  B. 
Stillson  ; Adjutant,  Peter  W.  Hopkins;  Quartermaster,  James  S.  Thurston  ; Chaplain- 
Albert  Wyatt ; Surgeon,  Sanford  B.  Hunt ; First  Assistant  Surgeon,  William  E.  John- 
son ; Second  Assistant  Surgeon,  Salphronius  H.  French  ; Sergeant-Major,  Marshall  Water- 
field  ; Quartermaster  Sergeant,  William  A.  King  ; Commissary-Sergeant,  Jesse  A. 
Ashley. 

The  several  companies  in  which  were  Tioga  county  volunteers  were  officered  as 
follows  : 

Company  B,  Captain,  Robert  H.  S.  Hyde  ; First  Lieutenant,  Benjamin  C.  Wade  ; Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  George  L.  Haynes. 

Company  C,  Captain,  John  Gorman  ; First  Lieutenant,  William  H.  S.  Bean  ; Second 
Lieutenant,  Solomon  Oakley. 

Company  II,  Captain,  Austin  W.  Alfred ; First  Lieutenant,  E.  R.  Jones ; Second 
Lieutenant,  John  S.  Giles. 

Company  I,  Captain,  Zelotus  G.  Gordon  ; First  Lieutenant,  John  S.  Hopkins  ; Second 
Lieutenant,  Gilbert  D.  Craft. 

Company  K,  Captain,  William  Warwick  ; First  Lieutenant,  Selah  V.  Reeve  ; Second 
Lieutenant,  George  A.  Matthews 

After  leaving  the  defences  of  Washington  the  109th  was  sta- 
tioned along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  guarding  that  im- 
portant line  against  the  enemy,  an  important  though  not  severe 
duty.  Id  March,  1864,  the  regiment  was  attached  to  the  first 
brigade,  third  division  of  the  ninth  corps,  and  in  August  was 
united  with  the  first  division  of  the  same  corps,  the  latter  then 
commanded  by  General  Burnside.  Under  Generals  Hartranft  and 
Burnside  the  arduous  service  of  the  109th  was  performed  ; and 
when  we  say  arduous  service  the  full  meaning  of  the  expression 
is  intended,  for  while  the  regiment  participated  in  only  sixteen 
engagements,  they  were  among  some  of  the  most  severe  and  dis- 
astrous of  the  war. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  the  loss  to  the  109th  was  seven- 
ty-eight men,  and  at  Spottsyl vania  and  Ny  river,  one  hundred 
and  forty  more.  Less  than  a month  later  a loss  of  twenty-four 
was  suffered  at  Cold  Harbor  ; fifty-nine  before  Petersburg,  while 
the  famous  assault  on  the  enemy’s  works  in  June  cost  the  regi- 
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ment  another  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  men.  At  the  mine 
explosion  fifty-three  more  were  lost,  twenty  at  the  Weldon  road, 
and  twenty-three  at  the  fall  of  Petersburg  in  April,  1865.  In  the 
aggregate  the  losses  amounted  to  829  men,  of  whom  42  died  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

A short  time  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  Colonel  Tracy 
resigned,  and  the  command  thereafter  devolved  upon  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Catlin,  the  latter  being  commissioned  colonel  just  before 
the  mine  explosion  at  Petersburg.  In  that  affair  Colonel  Catlin 
lost  a leg,  Major  Stillson  was  wounded,  and  Lieutenant  Griswold 
of  Co.  P was  killed.  Captain  John  Gorman  of  Co.  C was  killed 
at  Cold  Harbor.  After  the  mine  explosion  at  Petersburg  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Pier  of  the  21st  Wisconsin  was  placed  in  temporary 
command  of  the  109th,  and  at  the  final  and  welcome  muster-out, 
at  the  Delaney  House,  D.  C.,  on  June  4th,  1865,  Major  Gordon, 
formerly  captain  of  Co.  I,  was  in  command. 

The  engagements  in  which  the  109th  took  part  were  : 


The  Wilderness,  May  5-7,  1864. 
Spottsylvania,  C.  H.,  May  8-21,  1864. 
Ny  River,  May  9-10-12,  1864. 

North  Anna,  May  22-26,  1864. 
Totopotomoy,  May  27-81,  1864. 

Cold  Harbor,  June  1-12,  1864. 

Before  Petersburg,  June  16,  1864. 


Assault  of  Petersburg,  June  16,  1864. 
Mine  explosion,  July  30,  1864. 

Weldon  Road,  Aug.  18-21,  1864. 
Poplar  Spring  Church,  Sept.  30-Oct.  2. 
Hatcher’s  Run,  Oct.  27-28. 

Fort  Stedman,  March  25,  1865. 

Fall  of  Petersburg,  April  2,  1865. 


As  may  be  seen  from  What  has  been  stated,  each  town  in  Tioga 
county  furnished  recruits  for  the  109th  regiment,  and  it  is  there- 
fore proper  to  mention  the  names  of  the  men  by  towns  rather 
than  by  companies,  that  the  reader  may  know  the  town  from 
which  the  men  enlisted.  For  the  purpose  of  proper  arrangement 
the  appended  list  will  be  given  in  alphabetical  order. 

Town  of  Barton,  Co.  I,  Chiefly. 

Dr.  William  E.  Johnson,  first  assistant,  sur-  George  It.  Harris,  third  corporal. 

geon  of  the  regiment.  William  T.  Bowman,  fourth  corporal  ; died 

Zelotus  G.  Gordon,  captain  ; promoted  April  5,  1864. 
major. 

John  S.  Hopkins,  first  lieutenant.  George  W.  Albertson,  eighth  corporal. 

Calvin  A.  Casey,  fourth  sergeant;  trans-  James. W.  Harrich,  musician. 

ferred  to  V.  R.  C.  Coleman  Danforth,  musician. 

Rudolph  Schutt,  first  corporal  ; killed  at  David  Lindsay,  wagoner. 

Spottsylvania,  May  12,  1864. 
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Stephen  M.  Beckhorn.  .James  E.  Mandeville,  killed  June  17,  1864. 

Charles  Brown.  John  A.  Moore. 

William  Carew,  re-enlisted  Sixth  Heavy  John  Peterson,  wounded  in  leg. 


Artillery  ; wounded. 

George  M.  Decker. 

Thomas  K.  Dibble. 

William  D.  Duryea,  died  of  wounds  July 
9,  1864. 

Joseph  Ebner. 

Woodward  J.  Eighmey. 

John  Goodwin,  died  June  10, 1863,  at  Belts- 
ville,  Md. 

John  P.  Green,  transferred  to  V.  R.  C. 
William  II.  Goodwin. 

Edward  Green,  transferred  to  Y.  R.  C. 
Almeron  D.  Hazard,  died  Nov.  1,  1864. 
John  Hyatt. 

Matthias  II.  Hollenback. 

Edward  Kriger. 


Jairus  Peterson. 

Frederick  II.  Rood. 

Edward  A.  Soper. 

Jefferson  B Sliter,  promoted  first 
May  1,  1865;  wounded  June  17, 


sergeant, 

1864. 


William  S.  Smith,  transferred  to  V.  R.  C. 
John  R.  Stevens. 

Wesley  Shafer,  wounded  at  Wilderness. 
George  M.  Springer,  promoted  corporal. 
David  0.  Springer. 

Daniel  W.  Thurston. 

Ambrose  P.  Vincent. 

Peter  Van  Atta,  wounded  June  17,  1864. 
Nathan  V.  Weller. 

Henry  Whittaker. 

Thomas  N.  York. 

Oscar  B.  Chalice. 


Henry  S.  Lewis. 

Charles  Lindsay,  re-enlisted  regular  army.  Calvin  Vincent. 

John  Morgan,  wounded  in  arm.  Edward  Rood,  re-enlisted  IT. 

Frederick  S.  Morgan,  wounded  at  Spott-  killed  at  Custer  massacre, 
sylvania. 

From  Barton,  Co.  C. 

Warren  R.  Southwick,  private. 

From  Berkshire,  in  Co.  B,  Chiefly. 


S.  army 


H.  II.  Church,  killed.  ■ 

Richard  M.  Atkins,  died  of  wounds 
15,  1864. 

Andrew  J.  Archibald 
David  Brown. 

Hiram  Cole. 

Washington  Doney,  died. 

W.  J.  P.  Foote. 

Almcrin  Foote 
Marcus  Ford,  killed. 

Daniel  Haight,  missing. 


Albert  L.  Johnson. 

Sept.  Pharcellus  Johnson. 

Aaron  March. 

Aimer  G.  Newell. 

James  L.  Rightmire. 

Robert  II.  S.  Hyde,  captain,  Co.  B. 
Sylvester  Holland. 

Edward  Prentice,  died  of  wounds. 

Franklin  Johnson,  re-enlisted  U.  S.  army. 
John  Wilcox. 

Theodore  Dykeman. 

From  Caruh/r,  Co.  B.* 

^Private  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

William  French. 

wounded.  James  II.  Robbins,  killed  at  Wilderness, 

1864. 

Eli  Jacobs,  died  of  wounds,  Feb.  12,  1864. 
Charles  Richardson. 


John  Tidd. 
Washington  Johnson 
Avery  E.  Gilman. 
Samuel  E.  Blinn. 
Joseph  Jacobs. 
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Abner  Merrick. 

Simeon  Quick,  musician. 
Charles  S.  Johnson. 

Edgar  Hover. 

William  P.  Hover. 

Stephen  W.  Mosher. 

Lewis  Strong,  orderly  sergeant. 
Beri  Strong. 

Ransom  H.  Mead. 

Rufus  Rockwell. 

Leander  Hover. 

Frank  Brearly. 


James  H.  Rees,  killed  May  6,  1864. 

Daniel  F.  Quick. 

Theodore  Brink. 

George  W.  Humphrey. 

LeRoy  Johnson. 

Jerome  Rodney,  died  of  wounds  Aug.  14, 
1864. 

Lorenzo  B.  Bedell. 

William  H.  Mericle. 

Joseph  C.  Hoyt,  killed  at  Spottsyl vania, 
May  6,  1864. 


From  Candor.  Co.  C. 


Solomon  Oakley,  captain  ; promoted  from 
second  lientenant. 

David  Markle. 

Alvin  W.  Robinson. 

Herman  L.  Chidsey. 

Judson  K.  Allen,  wounded  at  Cold  Harbor. 
Stephen  Parmele. 

Willis  A.  Carl. 

Edward  Richardson. 

Truman  S.  North. 

Horace  A.  Lovejoy. 

John  W.  Marshall,  transferred  to  fifty-first 
regiment. 

George  E.  Morton. 

Orsamus  W.  Roe. 

William  E.  Burleigh. 

Hiram  Munroe. 


John  J.  Dean,  orderly  sergeant. 

George  Dean. 

Charles  T.  Terwilliger,  first  lieutenant. 
Stephen  D.  Phelps,  died  at  City  Point,  Aug. 

1,  1864. 

Charles  Barto. 

Manley  J.  Allen. 

Charles  C.  Fuller. 

Daniel  K.  Hart,  died  at  Andersonville. 
Homer  J.  Willsey,  killed  at  Cold  Harbor. 
George  W.  Roe,  died  June  27,  1864. 

Delos  J.  Horton. 

Arcelius  Adkins. 

George  G.  Cowan. 

Ephraim  Jordan. 

James  Mead. 


Watson  Johnson. 

Chauncey  A.  Hull,  died  in  service. 

From 

George  Matthews,  second  lieutenant. 
David  Phelps. 

David  C.  Benton. 

Stephen  O.  Blair. 

Peter  Yandermark,  wounded  in  foot. 
John  W.  Gould,  musician. 

Egbert  C.  Foster. 

Oscar  Jordan. 

William  McCrady. 


From  Candor,  Co.  II. 

George  M.  Yanglone. 
Abraham  W.  Van gl one. 
Candor,  Co.  K. 

Joseph  W.  Cleveland. 
Jacob  Eighnor. 

John  J.  Eighnor. 

James  P.  Cleveland. 
Charles  W.  Grant. 

James  Mericle. 

William  Matson. 

Reuben  Orcutt. 
Patterson  Morris. 

Emery  Terwilliger. 


Lyman  B.  Lovejoy. 

Theodore  G.  Boyce,  wounded  at  Big  Bethel  Thomas  Yandermark. 
in  third  N.  Y.  Vols.  (veteran).  Aaron  Van  Etten. 
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Hugh  Woodcock,  died  of  wounds  July  13,  Silas  A.  Wiggins. 
1864. 


From  Newark  Valley  Co.  B. 


Edwin  Slosson,  sergeant. 

George  A.  Bogart. 

Isaac  Arnold. 

John  Brumagen. 

Albert  Guy. 

John  W.  Lawrence. 

John  King,  missing. 

Charles  Richardson. 

James  H.  Reese,  killed  May  6.  1864. 
Erastus  Benton,  died  of  wounds,  Nov. 
1864. 


Ransom  Glezen. 

Andrew  D.  Hoover, 

Henry  Johnson,  died  Sept.  20,  1863. 
Lemuel  A.  Lipe,  killed  April  2,  1865. 
Samuel  G.  North. 

George  Sanford. 

Anson  J.  Partridge. 

Charles  Snapp. 

Philander  M.  Shaw, 
i,  John  Spencer. 

Alexander  Zimmer. 


From  Newark  Valley,  Co.  E. 

John  P.  Ellis.  David  W.  Merrill,  died  March  22,  1865. 

Richard  D.  Hardendorf,  died  of  wounds,  Ira  J.  Pollard. 

Sept.  3,  1864. 

From  Nichols.  Co.  K. 


William  Warwick,  captain  ; killed  at 
Petersburg,  June  12,  1864. 

James  Benjamin,  wounded  in  head. 

Orin  D.  Nichols. 

Daniel  Wilbur,  re-enlisted  Dec.  15,  1864. 
Albert  Hanson,  enlisted  July  25,  1863. 
Daniel  Granger,  enlisted  Aug.  6,  1863. 
Charles  Everson,  enlisted  Feb.  10,  1864. 
Albert  Crandall. 

James  Sherman,  missing. 

Charles  Wood. 

Philo  Eckler. 

Theron  Cole,  died  Oct.  8,  1864. 

Firm  Hoover,  enlisted  June  1,  1863. 
George  McNiel,  veteran. 

William  H.  Cole. 

Wilson  G.  Cole,  wounded  in  head. 
Augustus  Quinn. 

Silas  O.  Tripp. 

Daniel  Van  Gorder. 

James  Quinn. 

William  Curkendoll,  promoted  sergeant. 


Henry  W.  Vandemark,  enlisted  Dec.  1, 
1864 ; wounded  at  Cold  Harbor. 

William  Decatur,  enlisted  Dec.  19,  1863; 

wounded. 

Lorenzo  Nichols. 

Owen  Ellis,  enlisted  Jan.  15,  1864. 
Frederick  Riddle,  wounded. 

Joshua  Washburn. 

John  Washburn,  enlisted  Dec.  26,  1863. 
Russell  Washburn. 

Harvey  Neal. 

Abraham  Bennett,  enlisted  Aug.  30,  1864. 
John  V.  Fisher,  enlisted  Aug.  28,  1863. 
Jeremiah  Reed. 

Silas  A.  Wiggins,  killed  June  17,  1864. 
George  F.  Jones,  died  July  28,  1864. 

George  Waterman,  died  March  20,  1864. 
Cornelius  Van  Sice,  died  July  28,  1864. 
Samuel  M.  Van  Sice,  died. 

Franklin  Densmore,  enlisted  Dec.  26,  1863. 
Smith  Warrick,  enlisted  Dec.  26,  1863. 


From  Owego,  Co.  B. 

James  Wattles,  corporal.  Robert  E.  Duggan. 

Jephtha  Crance,  corporal.  Franklin  E.  Osborn. 

Samuel  Brumagen,  killed  May  12,  1864.  George  N,  Phillips. 
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From  Owego,  Co.  C. 

John  Gorman,  killed  May  31,  1864.  Oscar  F.  Probasco,  killed  May  6,  1864. 

William  H.  S.  Bean,  first  lieutenant.  Stephen  1).  Phelps,  died  Aug.  1,  1864. 

Solomon  Oakley,  second  lieutenant.  Samuel  Swick. 

Edward  C.  Jones,  second  lieutenant ; died  John  Vincelette. 


of  wounds  July  1,  1864. 

Stephen  Hauer,  sergeant. 

John  T.  DeGroat,  sergeant. 

Amos  E.  Deuell,  sergeant. 

Charles  B.  Hoag,  corporal. 

Smith  B.  Kimball,  corporal. 

Lyman  B.  Truman,  corporal. 
Herman  L.  Chidsey,  corporal. 
Lewis  A.  Beers,  corporal. 

Charles  F.  Terwilliger,  corporal. 
Charles  Anson. 

David  T.  Brink,  killed  May  6,  1864. 
Frank  Deuell. 

John  Tetterly. 

Joel  Gould. 

Beriah  Guile. 

Francis  M.  Hyde. 

Henry  S.  Head,  killed  May  6,  1864. 
Hiram  Haner,  died  Sept.  6,  1864. 
James  Loder. 

Asa  C.  Mead. 

Edward  J.  Malone. 


Abram  W.  Van  Gorder,  killed  June  17, 1864. 
Wesley  Vanover. 

Ephraim  B.  Yost. 

Almon  A.  Van  Gorder. 

Myron  Knight,  musician ; died  of  wounds 
Dec.  12,  1862. 

John  Arnold. 

William  H.  Belden. 

William  H.  Bird. 

James  U.  Benjamin. 

John  Cannon,  died  Feb.  6,  1864. 

James  Dodge. 

Jesse  Jennings. 

George  E.  Morton. 

Edward  M.  Newton,  died  in  Wilderness. 
William  H.  Newton,  killed  June  17,  1864. 
Williston  Preston. 

John  Robinson. 

Thomas  M.  Reading. 

Hiram  D.  Shaw,  wounded  at  Wilderness. 
Elisha  Tallmadge. 


From  Owego,  Co.  E. 

Hiram  Manning,  private. 

From  Owego,  Co.  II. 


Austin  W.  Alvord,  captain ; discharged 
and  transferred  to  U.  S.  C.  T. 

John  S.  Giles,  second  lieutenant ; promoted 
first  lieutenant  Feb.  14,  1864. 

Frank  L.  Olmsted,  sergeant ; wounded 
June  17,  1864;  promoted  second  lieuten- 
ant, Co.  B. 

Warner  W.  Ayer,  sergeant ; wounded 
June  17,  1864;  commissioned  first  lieu- 
tenant, U.  S.  C.  T. 

Simeon  Dorman,  sergeant. 

John  Clifford. 

George  Mayhew. 

Almon  W,  Gould,  wounded  May  5,  1864. 


•Augustus  Lentzen,  killed  July  30,  1864. 
Charles  Lillie,  transferred  to  V.  R.  C.  Jan. 

23,  1864. 

James  Lillie. 

William  J.  Maloney,  wounded : died  May 
12,  1864. 

Charles  Mayhew,  drummer. 

David  Osford. 

Anson  Phillips,  wounded  May  6,  1864. 

Levi  E.  Potter. 

Halsey  Snooks. 

Abram  Shutt,  wounded  May  6,  1864. 

Isaac  Schutt,  transferred  to  V.  R.  C.  Jan. 
23,  1864. 
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Charles  Collin,  corporal  ; promoted  ser- 
geant Feb.  16,  1863  ; first  sergeant,  Nov. 
24,  1863  ; wounded  and  prisoner,  May 
12,  1864. 

Henry  G.  Hall,  corporal ; promoted  ser- 
geant; first  sergeant ; died  from  wounds 
Oct.  9,  1864. 

Alfred  Fairbanks,  killed  May  6,  1864. 
David  Brown. 

John  Barney. 

Frank  L.  Brown. 

Robinson  W.  Barton,  wounded  and  pris- 
oner, May  12,  1864. 

Orrin  F.  Chidester,  killed  May  12,  1864. 
Hiram  J.  Cooper. 

Albert  Chidester. 

Harrison  H.  Card,  killed  June  27,  1864. 
Frederick  Dean. 

Charles  Dyer,  transferred  to  V.  It.  C.  Jan. 
23,  1863. 

Peter  Dyer,  transferred  to  V.  It.  C.,  Oct. 
23,  1863. 

Asa  Deuell,  died  of  wounds. 

James  O.  Doud. 

Jacob  Engle,  promoted  corporal  ; killed  at 
Wilderness. 

Patrick  Fenn,  wounded  May  6,  1864. 
Chester  Goodenough,  killed  May  12,  1864. 
Nelson  Gowan,  transferred  to  V.  R.  C. 
Jan.  23,  1864. 

William  Yale,  killed  Aug.  19,  1864. 
William  Ilillas. 

Pardon  F.  Jones. 

John  Miller,  transferred  to  V.  R.  C.  Jan. 
23,  1864 

From 

Robert  E.  Duggan,  promoted  eighth 
poral ; second  sergeant. 

Augustus  Breham. 

Enos  Clark. 

Chauncey  Evans. 

George  H.  Gates,  corporal. 

Augustus  Hartman. 

Howard  M.  Hubbard. 

Henry  Harrington,  died  of  wounds,  l 
26,  1864. 

Charles  W.  Harrington. 


David  Sherwood. 

Andrew  J.  Spatt 
Royal  Wood. 

James  H.  Wood,  died  of  wounds  July  7, 

1864. 

George  M.  Weeks. 

John  E.  Maloney,  wounded  May  6,  1864. 
James  M.  Cory,  died  Dec.  7,  1863. 

William  D.  Hall,  died  from  fever. 

Darius  Cortright. 

Watson  Johnson. 

Peter  B.  West. 

Fayette  J.  Truesdell. 

John  Wiles. 

Silas  O.  Tripp. 

Dolphus  S.  Legg. 

David  Barney,  musician. 

John  W.  Gould,  musician. 

Charles  Brink. 

Exes  Brink. 

Ezra  Bills. 

Franklin  Bills,  died  of  wounds  April  5, 

1865. 

Amaziah  Conklin. 

John  E.  Hills. 

Levi  G.  Hibler. 

Lucius  Ingersoll. 

Seth  Ingersoll. 

Reuben  Orcutt. 

Albert  W.  Padgett. 

Obadiah  W.  Sturtevant. 

David  Stephenson. 

Lathrop  E.  Truesdell. 

Pulaski  Kent. 

Richford,  Co.  B. 
cor-  Amos  Johnson. 

Clark  Jenks. 

Ferris  I.  Johnson. 

Charles  O.  Lynch. 

George  N.  Phillips. 

Henry  II.  Parmelee. 

James  Wattles. 

William  Rusher. 

tug.  Albert  A.  Satterly,  re-enlisted  Invalid  corps, 
Bradley  Tarbox, 
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From  Spencer , Co.  C. 

Charles  Kirk,  private. 

From  Spencer , Co.  II. 

Daniel  H.  Whalen,  died  of  disease  at  Alexandria,  July  30,  1864. 


Isaiah  Bogart. 

Charles  P.  Bogart,  corporal. 
Frederick  C.  Bogart,  corporal. 

Albert  P.  Ciples,  died  at  Alexandria. 
John  Clay,  enlisted  Jan.  2,  1864. 
Bradley  W.  Cook. 


From  Spencer , Co.  I. 

Richard  R.  Ferris,  discharged  for  disability. 
Monroe  C.  Griswold,  served  two  years. 
George  Griswold. 

William  H.  Hamilton,  died  July  10,  1864. 
Myron  E.  Lake,  corporal,  killed  June  17, 
1864. 

James  Markell,  killed  at  Petersburg,  Va. 


Mortimer  S.  Close,  nurse  in  hospital. 

Gilbert  Craft,  second  lieutenant,  discharged  Phineas  Nelson. 

for  disability,  Sept.  30,  1864.  Theodore  Quick. 

Judson  Dean.  Luther  B.  Sabin,  wounded. 

George  C.  Dean,  musician  ; enlisted  Jan.  Herman  Stevens,  sergeant. 

10,  1864.  Fred  M.  Snook,  second  lieutenant. 

Henry  Davenport,  wounded  July  18,  1864.  Charles  W.  Spaulding. 

John  Dawson,  discharged  for  wounds.  Lewis  B.  Spaulding. 


Seth  W.  Dawson. 

Myron  H.  Dawson,  died  Nov.  1,  1862. 
David  Emory. 

William  H.  Forsyth. 


James  B.  Spaulding. 

Phineas  Tallman,  died  Sept  12,  1864. 
John  W.  Yoorhis. 

James  Vandemark,  died  April  22,  1863. 


Avery  E.  Gilmer,  wounded  ; discharged,  Daniel  H.  Whalen,  died  July  30.  1864. 
1864. 


From  Tioga,  Co.  I,  chiefly. 

Harmon  E.  Hadley.  Edgar  Armstrong. 

Ambrose  P.  Vincent,  wounded;  died  at  Cornelius  Coykendall. 


Spottsylvania. 

Henry  Cortwright,  died  in  hospital. 
Charles  Simpson. 

William  Slaker. 

B.  W.  McDowell. 

Vincent  Nichols. 

Henry  Rouse. 

John  Taylor. 

Charles  Taylor. 

Lott  Truesdell. 

Theodore  Hinckley. 

Avery  Davenport. 

Charles  Middaugh. 

Jacob  Stewart. 

George  Leonard,  wounded. 

D.  L.  Cole. 

Wm.  Cuykendall,  sergeant. 


Benj.  F.  Babcock. 

Joseph  Babcock. 

Luther  Badger. 

Amos  O.  Brink. 

Dunham  Brink. 

Francis  E.  Brink. 

Sidney  S.  Brink. 

George  Forsyth. 

Wm.  R.  Houghtaling. 

Daniel  Holden  (Co.  H). 

Almon  Lunger. 

John  McBride,  re-enlisted. 

Benj . Meeker. 

Nehemiah  Vandemark. 

Chas.  H.  Van  Norstran,  wounded. 
William  Knowlton. 

Robert  Whitcomb. 
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David  Haight,  sergeant. 
Texas  Brink. 

Alfred  B.  Stevens,  re-enlisted. 
John  Taylor. 


Henry  B.  Forsyth,  captured  at  Wilderness. 
Wm.  Casson. 

Joseph  Lindsey. 

Edward  Taft. 


THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-SEVENTH  REGIMENT  OF  INFANTRY. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1862,  Colonel  David  Ireland  received 
authority  to  recruit  and  organize  a regiment  of  infantry  in  the 
twenty-fourth  congressional  district  of  this  state  ; and  as  a result 
of  his  energetic  efforts,  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  September  follow- 
ing, the  137th  was  mustered  into  service  for  three  years.  In  De- 
cember, 1861:,  a company  of  recruits  were  joined  to  the  regiment, 
at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  became  Co.  L.  On  June  8th,  1865,  the  men 
not  mustered  out  with  the  regiment  were  transferred  to  the  102d 
N.  Y.  Amis. 

To  the  numerical  strength  of  the  137th  at  least  seven  towns  of 
Tioga  county  contributed  volunteers,  and  they  were  scattered 
through  the  several  companies  forming  the  regiment.  In  Co.  B, 
which  was  recruited  chiefly  in  Broome  county,  the  town  of  Rich- 
ford  furnished  several  men,  while  Co.  C was  raised  almost  wholly 
in  Owego,  and  was  known  as  Captain  Hoskins’s  company.  Com- 
pany G was  raised  in  the  towns  of  Berkshire,  Richford,  Newark 
Add  ley,  Candor,  Caroline  and  Groton,  and  Co.  H was  composed 
largely  of  volunteers  from  Spencer,  Candor,  Barton  and  O wego. 
The  numerical  strength  of  the  137th  came  from  the  adjoining- 
county  of  Broome. 

AArhen  fully  recruited  the  regiment  was  organized  at  Bingham- 
ton, on  the  old  camp  ground  south  of  the  Susquehanna,  then  re- 
cently vacated  by  the  109th.  The  personnel  of  the  field  and  staff 
was  as  follows  : 

Colonel,  David  Ireland;  Lieutenant-  Colonel,  Koert  S.  Van  Voorkees ; Major,  Wes  tel 
Willoughby  ; Quartermaster,  Edward  B.  Stephens  ; Chaplain,  E.  T.  Roberts  Adju- 
tant, C.  B.  Barto  ; Surgeon,  John  M.  Farrington  ; Assistant  Surgeon,  S.  Milton  Hand  ; 
Sergeant-Major,  Joseph  B.  Abbott ; Quartermaster  Sergeant,  Frederick  W.  Burton  ; 
Hospital  Steward,  Hiram  W.  Bishop  ; Commissary  Sergeant,  John  J.  Cantine. 

The  officers  of  Company  C were  : Watson  L.  Hoskins,  captain ; David  R.  Russell, 
first  lieutenant ; Ambrose  Thompson,  second  lieutenant.  Company  G — Oscar  C.  Will- 
iams, captain;  A.  H.  Beecher,  first  lieutenant.  W.  Abbey,  second  lieutenant.  Com- 
pany H — Eli  F.  Roberts,  captain;  Charles  F.  Barager,  first  lieutenant ; Edgar  Ellis, 
second  lieutenant. 
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On  tlie  27tli  of  September,  1862,  fairly  well  drilled *and  prepared 
for  service,  the  regiment  broke  camp  and  left  for  the  front,  serv- 
ing in  the  3d  brigade,  2d  division,  12th  corps,  from  September  30th, 
1862,  and  in  the  20th  corps  from  April,  1864,  to  final  muster  out, 
June  9,  1865,  near  Bladensburgh,  Md. 

During  the  period  of  its  service,  the  137th  was  known  as  one  of 
the  hard-fighting  regiments  of  the  12tli  corps.  Early  in  May,  1863, 
at  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  the  serious  service  of  the  command  was 
begun,  and  there  fifty-four  men  were  lost.  Two  months  later,  at 
Gettysburg,  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  more  were  taken  from 
the  ranks.  Wauhatchie,  Tenn.,  came  next  with  its  loss  of 
ninety  men,  while  the  Chattanooga  and  Rossville  campaign 
cost  the  regiment  forty  more  men.  In  1864  came  the  Atlanta 
campaign  and  Sherman’s  famous  march  to  the  sea,  in  which  the 
noted  20th  corps  took  an  active  part.  During  this  period  of  its 
service,  together  with  the  campaign  of  the  Carolinas  in  1865,  the 
additional  loss  to  the  137th  was  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
The  aggregate  losses,  from  all  causes,  amounted  to  291  men. 

The  battles  in  which  the  137th  took  part  were  as  follows : 


Near  Ripon,  Va.,  Nov.  9,  1862. 
Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  2,  1862. 
Dumfrees,  Va.,  Dec.  27,  1862. 
Chancellorsville,  Va.,  May  1-3,  1863. 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  1-3,  1863. 
Williamsport,  Md.,  July  11-12,  1863. 
Wauhatchie,  Tenn.,  Oct.  28-29,  1863. 
Chattanooga  and  Rossville,  Nov.  23-27. 
Lookout  Mountain,  Nov.  24,  1863. 
Missionary  Ridge,  Nov.  25,  1863. 

Ringgold  Gap,  Ga.,  Nov.  27,  1863. 

Atlanta  Campaign,  May  5 Sept.  2,  1864. 
Rocky  Paced  Ridge,  May  8-10,  1864. 
Reseca,  May  14-15,  1864. 

Dallas,  May  25-June  4,  1864. 

Kenesaw  Mt.,  June  9-July  2,  1864. 

Pine  Mt.,  June  15,  1864. 

From 

Albert  C.  Southwick,  private  Co.  C, 
wounded  at  Charlestown,  Va.,  Nov.  1, 
1862. 


Golgotha,  June  16-17,  1864. 

Marietta  Road,  June  21,  1864. 

Culp’s  Farm,  June  22,  1864. 

The  Assault,  June  27,  1864. 

Peach  Tree  Creek  Crossing,  July  19,  1864. 
Peach  Tree  Creek  Crossing,  July  20,  1864. 
Atlanta,  July  21-Aug.  26.  1864. 

Savannah  Camp,  Nov.  15-Dec.  21,  1864. 
March  to  the  Sea,  Nov.  15-Dec.  10,  1864. 
Savannah,  Dee.  10-20,  1864. 

Caroline  Camp,  Jan.  26-April  26,  1865. 
Lexington  C.  H.,  Feb.  15,  1865. 
Averasboro,  March  16,  1865. 

Bentonville,  March  19-20,  1865. 

Raleigh,  April  23,  1865. 

Bennett  House,  April  26,  1865. 

Barton. 

Ira  A.  Middaugh,  private  Co.  H. 

Abram  Middaugh,  musician,  Co.  H. 
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F)'om  Berkshire,  Co.  O,  Chiefly. 
at  Lookout  Lorenzo  Rockwood. 

Edwin  L.  Richardson. 
William  Shaff. 

Charles  Spencer. 
Edgar  Winship. 
lookout  Moun-  George  W.  Eastman. 

Nelson  Pittsley. 

Ezra  S.  Williams. 
Dufay  Eastman. 
Charles  Eastman. 

From  Candor,  Co.  H. 


Henry  S.  Collins,  wounded 
Mountain. 

Jackson  V.  Churchill,  died. 

Marcus  J.  Ford. 

Myron  Hutchinson,  died. 

Prescott  Jackson,  killed  at  1 
tain. 

Stephen  Lovelace,  died  in  hospital. 

James  Lacy. 

Sewell  Pittsley. 

George  Douglass,  captain,  wounded 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Abram  Courson. 

La  F.  Crum,  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

John  Silvernail. 

Alonzo  Robinson. 

Oliver  Barley. 

Charles  F.  Barager,  captain  ; wounded  at 
Gettysburg. 

George  D.  Smith. 

Samuel  Snyder. 

William  Snyder. 

Simeon  Williams. 

John  E.  Yosburgh. 

Leonard  White,  killed  Oct.  29,  1863. 
Benjamin  F.  Osborn,  promoted  first 
tenant. 

Gilbert  Pierce. 

Wm.  H.  Tucker. 

Morris  J.  Walker 
Alfred  Hull. 

Wm.  Scott,  discharged  for  disability. 

John  H.  Lusk,  discharged  for  disability. 
John  C.  Elmendorf,  died  Feb.  22,  1863. 
Judson  A.  Olmsted. 

Sidney  E.  Morse,  discharged. 

Charles  Chambers. 

George  J.  Drum,  died  in  service. 

W alter  S.  Fuller. 

Roderick  B.  Whitney. 

Richard  Vosburg,  wounded  in  hand. 

Henry  Monroe. 


at  Matthew  K.  Allen,  wounded  in  arm. 
Marvin  Fuller. 

Wm.  Owens,  orderly  sergeant. 

Robert  Evlin,  died  of  wounds  July  23,  1864 
John  Butler,  died  Jan.  20,  1863. 

Amzi  C.  Wolverton,  died  July  20,  1864. 
Wm.  IL.  Van  Valkenburg,  killed  July  2, 
1863. 

Milo  B.  Towner,  died  Dec.  25,  1862. 

Wm.  M.  Barto,  died  of  wounds  Nov.  8, 
1863. 

Cornelius  Sweet. 

George  W.  Smith. 

John  Strait. 

Andrew  J.  Hoyt,  prisoner  twice, 
lieu-  Richard  Walker. 

Hiram  A.  Scott,  died  Feb.  23,  1863. 

William  N.  Coleman,  killed  May  3,  1863. 
Merritt  N.  Way,  discharged  for  disability. 
Levi  Van  Etten. 

Daniel  M.  Johnson. 

George  F.  Lusk. 

David  J.  Cross. 

Henry  Cronk,  discharged  for  disability. 
Enos  S.  Smith. 

Joseph  B.  Strong. 

Peter  B.  Hyde. 

George  G.  Hyde 

Wm.  H.  Wood,  wounded  at  Lookout  Moun- 
tain. 

Abram  Winfield,  died  Dec.  6,  1862. 
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From  Candor,  Co.  K. 

Frederick  M.  Phelps.  James  E.  Wright,  corporal. 

Michael  S.  Van  Glone.  Charles  H.  Rockwell. 

John  Ellison.  Oliver  Barlow. 

From  Newark  Valley , Go.  G, 


Oscar  C.  Williams,  captain  ; Killed 
sharpshooter,  July  3,  1863. 

Maurice  Beard,  third  sergeant. 

Levi  Hammond,  second  corporal. 

Edwin  B.  Chamberlain. 

Michael  Campion. 

John  Dooley. 

David  Lipe. 

Wm.  Maher,  died  June  23,  1864. 

Joseph  Strait. 

Samuel  Strait. 

Albert  B.  Sheldon. 

George  Vandermark. 

Charles  VanGlone. 

John  Morgan. 

Bradley  Harris. 

From 


by  David  Farrell,  died  Dec.  4,  1862. 
Charles  Guy  on. 

Theodore  Guyon,  died  April  19,  1864. 
George  Harvey,  died  July  21,  1864 
John  Harris. 

Ira  Lipe,  killed  July  3,  1863. 

Henry  Bieber. 

Jacob  H.  Saddlemire. 

David  Saddlemire. 

Seneca  Schoolcraft. 

Peter  Ten  Eycke. 

AVm.  H.  Van  Valkenberg. 

Chai'les  Wanzer. 

Wm.  Youngs,  died  Jan.  15,  1863. 
Daniel  Zimmer. 

Nichols. 


Charles  Williams.  Alexander  Stanton. 

John  Conklin.  John  Sweet. 

Joseph  Stanton. 

F)‘om  Owego,  Co.  C. 

Watson  L.  Hoskins,  captain  ; resigned  Feb. 


1863. 

David  R.  Russell,  first  lieutenant  ; promo- 
ted captain. 

Ambrose  Thompson,  second  lieutenant. 

Wm.  K.  Porter,  first  sergeant,  prisoner  at 
Chancellorsville  ; promoted  second  lieut. 

Sextus  Ross,  sergeant ; wounded  at  Gettys- 
burg. 

Francis  Tingley,  sergeant. 

George  L.  Kilborn,  sergeant ; wounded. 

Sewell  Pettigrove,  sergeant  ; wounded. 

Anson  Walker,  corporal. 

Jacob  W.  Brockham,  corporal  ; killed  at 
Gettysburg. 

George  Stone,  corporal. 

Frank  H.  Dexter,  corporal. 

Frederick  A.  Archibald,  killed  at  Gettys- 
burg. 


Charles  Wanzer,  died  Dec.  22,  1863. 
Edward  A.  Gould. 

Billings  Hill,  promoted  sixth  corporal. 
Truman  N.  Hubbard,  promoted  hospital 
steward. 

John  M.  Head,  prisoner  at  Chancellorsville. 
Elijah  H.  Jackson. 

James  H.  Jackson. 

John  B.  Jones. 

Francis  M.  Letts. 

Rufus  T.  Like. 

Isaac  Lane. 

Frank  M.  Lane. 

Elijah  Loomis,  killed  July  3,  1863. 

Charles  Manning,  killed  July  3,  1863. 

John  Measor,  wounded  at  Wauhatchie. 
Andrew  Meyer. 

Freeman  McArthur,  died  March  28,  1863. 
John  H.  Perrine,  died  July  11,  1863, 
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Luke  S.  Brant,  killed  at  Wauhatchie.  Marshall  D.  Pratt. 

Joseph  W.  Brott.  Jason  Robertson,  wounded  at  Chancellors 

Llewellyn  F.  Baker,  prisoner  at  Gettysburg,  ville. 


John  P.  Brundage,  killed  at  Gettysburg. 
Matthias  P.  Brundage,  wounded  at  Gettys- 
burg. 

George  Burchard. 

James  H.  Bradshaw. 

George  N.  Catlin. 

John  N.  Conklin. 

Philip  M.  Campbell. 

Marion  Corwin,  prisoner  at  Chancellorsville. 
George  W.  Doty,  wounded  at  Wauhatchie. 
William  DeGroat,  killed  June  17,  1864. 
Taylor  Ellmore,  died  in  service. 

Charles  French. 

Ephraim  D.  Gould. 

Joel  Gould,  prisoner  at  Chancellorsville. 
Don  Gibson. 

Wm.  Gould,  wounded  and  prisoner. 

Win.  Morton,  died  March  26,  1863. 

James  C.  Newton,  killed  October  29,  1863. 
Frederick  M.  Phelps,  killed  July  3,  1863. 
William  Ryan. 

Alvin  Whittemore. 


Wm.  Sullivan. 

Erastus  Sheldon. 

George  H.  Seager. 

Jacob  B.  Yost. 

James  Wallace. 

Harvey  L.  Smith,  died  April  9,  1863. 
John  H.  Hall. 

Joseph  C.  Elway. 

Harry  Cornell. 

Wm.  H.  Chamberlain. 

John  Cornell. 

Joseph  H.  Ellis. 

Martin  Kelner,  died  Oct.  26,  1862. 

John  J.  King,  died  Nov.  18,  1862. 

John  Lamont,  killed  July  3,  1863. 

James  Webster,  died  July,  1864. 

Andrew  J.  Williams,  killed  July  20, 1864. 
Charles  Williams. 

Jotham  H.  Wright. 

Lewis  Conklin. 

Wallace  Foster. 


From  Oioego.  Co.  II. 


Jesse  Brink,  killed  at  Lookout  Mountain. 
Enoch  B.  Chadbourne. 

Charles  Chase. 

George  Forsyth. 

Alfred  Hull. 

Watson  D.  Hull. 

Williams  Haner. 

Mordecai  Hills,  died  Oct.  11,  1863. 

James  Moran. 


Daniel  Probart. 
Wm.  E.  Terwilliger. 
Geo.  W.  Talcott. 
Wesley  Winans. 
Daniel  J.  Williams. 
Abraham  Winfield. 
William  Yerks. 
Henry  Young. 


From  Richford,  Co.  G,  chiefly. 


Solomon  P.  Olney,  promoted  fourth  ci 
poral. 

Franklin  Hutchinson,  wounded. 

Eugene  C.  Belden,  killed  July  20,  1864. 
Augustus  H.  Beecher,  wounded. 

Rufus  Burleigh. 

Samuel  Perry,  musician,  discharged  f 
disability. 

Levi  M.  Ryan,  wagoner. 


Philander  Bruce. 

Josephus  Gee,  died  of  wounds  July  28,  1863. 
Amos  B.  Hutchinson,  promoted  first  cor- 
poral. 

Samuel  Hart. 

Sampson  Janson. 

Charles  Lacey. 

Wm.  H.  Morenus,  wounded  at  Wauhatchie. 
Alonzo  Whiting. 
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John  P.  Morenus. 
Charles  H.  Moore. 
Hiram  Polley. 

Alanson  Stanley. 

Jacob  L.  Talbot,  Co.  E. 
Edgar  Robinson,  Co.  B. 


Harvey  H.  Wilcox. 

Peter  W.  Hyde. 

Henry  B.  Hyde. 

Elliott  Hamilton,  Co.  H. 

Fayette  Butterfield,  Co.  B,  killed. 


From  Spencer, 

Ephraim  Bogardus,  sergeant,  wounded. 
Miles  Buckley,  musician;  d.  July  21,  1864. 
Charles  Coney,  killed  July  20,  1864. 

James  Cook,  discharged  for  disability. 
George  W.  Emory,  killed  July  20,  1864. 
Benj.  F.  Emory. 

George  Forsyth,  discharged  for  disability. 
John  R.  Garey,  died  June  1,  1863. 

Avis  Haskins. 

William  Tucker. 

Daniel  Mabee. 


Co.  II , chiefly. 

Patrick  McKeon. 

George  Mabee,  Co.  D,  killed  July  3,  1863. 
Edward  News. 

Thomas  L.  Post. 

George  W.  Pew,  second  sergeant. 

Alfred  D.  Stillson,  died  Feb.  15,  1863. 

Cain  B.  Starks,  Co.  I,  discharged  for  dis- 
ability. 

Luzerne  Tyler. 

Sewell  White,  died  Nov.  27,  1862. 


William  Capel. 

Nelson  Conrad. 

Alfred  Chandler. 

John  W.  Cooper,  Co.  C. 
Frederick  Hull,  Co.  H. 

John  Paris,  wounded  twice. 


From  Tioga. 

John  M.  Head. 

Philip  Campbell. 
Azariali  Palmatier. 
Wesley  Cooper,  Co.  C. 
Cornelius  Sweet,  Co.  H. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TIOGA  COUNTY  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1861-65. — (CONTINUED). 

THE  FIFTIETH  REGIMENT  OF  ENGINEERS.  (VETERAN). 

This  memorable  command,  in  which  was  a fair  contingent  of  the 
most  efficient  troops  furnished  by  Tioga  county  during  the  war, 
was  recruited  during  the  summer  of  1861  by  Colonel  Charles  B. 
Stuart,  under  authority  granted  therefor  on  July  26th.  Originally 
the  command  was  designated  the  Fiftieth  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
but  on  the  22d  of  October,  1861,  it  was  converted  into  and  desig- 
nated the  Fiftieth  Regiment  of  Engineers.  It  was  otherwise 
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known  as  “ Stuart’s  Engineers, ” as  the  “Independent  Engineers,” 
and  also  as  the  “Sappers,  Miners  and  Pontooners,”  each  in  allu- 
sion to  the  peculiar  service  performed  hy  the  regiment.  Yet,  if 
the  official  records  be  accurate,  the  Fiftieth  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  as  well  as  valuable  organizations  of  state  troops  in  the 
service. 

The  Fiftieth  Engineers  was  recruited  generally  in  the  central 
and  northern  portions  of  the  state,  and  the  local  contingent  were 
mainly  in  Co.  I,  which  has  ever  been  regarded  as  an  Owego  con- 
tribution, although  other  towns  furnished  men  for  its  member- 
ship. The  original  officers  of  this  company  were  as  follows  : 
Captain , John  E.  R.  Patten ; first  lieutenant , Peter  E.  Reynolds, 
second  lieutenant , Tillman  Wiles. 

The  regiment  left  the  state  September  20,  1861,  and  served  as 
infantry  at  and  near  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  third  brigade  of 
Fitz  John  Porter’s  division.  On  October  22,  it  was  ordered  to 
Washington  and  instructed  in  engineering  duties,  and  from  March 
2,  1862,  formed  a part  of  the  Volunteer  Brigade  of  Engineers, 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Various  corps  and  division  changes  were 
subsequently  made,  and  the  closing  year  of  the  war  found  Co.  I 
with  General  Sheridan.  Commanded  hy  Colonel  William  H. 
Pettis,  the  Fiftieth  was  discharged  and  mustered  out  of  service  at 
Port  Barry,  Va.,  June  13  and  14,  1865. 

During  the  period  of  its  service  the  regiment  lost  a total  of  231 
men,  only  one  of  whom  died  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  bat- 
tles in  which  it  took  part  were  as  follows  : 

Siege  of  Yorktown,  April  12-May  4,  1862.  North  Anna,  May  22-26,  1864. 

Seven  Days’  Battle,  June  5-July  2,  1862.  Totopotomoy,  May  27-31,  1864. 

Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862.  Cold  Harbor,  June  1-12,  1864. 

Fredericksburg,  Dec.  11-15,  1862.  Petersburg,  June  16,  1864-April  2,  1865. 

Pollock’s  Mill  Creek,  April  29-May  2, 1863.  Deep  Bottom,  July  27-29,  1864. 
Chancellorsville,  May  1-3,  1863.  Appomattox  Campaign,  March  28-April  9, 

Fredericksburg,  May  3,  1863.  1865. 

Banks’  Ford,  May  4,  1863.  Hatcher’s  Run,  Feb.  5-8,  1865. 

Deep  Run,  June  5,  1863.  White  Oak  Road,  March  28-31,  1865. 

Mine  Run  Campaign,  Nov.  26-Dec.  2,  1863.  Fall  of  Petersburg,  April  2,  1865. 
Wilderness,  May  5-7,  1864.  Appomattox  C.  H.,  April  9,  1865. 

Spottsyl vania  May  8-21,  1864. 

Muster-out  roll,  Company  I,  Fiftieth  Engineers,  June  1,  1865. 
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Captain,  M.  B.  Folwell ; first  lieutenant,  T.  J.  Owen ; second  lieutenant,  John  L. 
Paine  ; sergeants,  A.  H.  Smith,  S.  Surdarn,  C.  M.  Pierce,  T.  F.  Probasco,  C.  M.  Beers, 

L.  H.  McGill,  0.  L.  Newell,  A.  W.  Whitmore,  C.  R.  Bodle,  J.  M.  Clark.  Corporals. 
J.  H.  Bunzey,  W.  L.  Stringham,  H.  M.  Morris,  S.  W.  E.  Viele,  T.  J.  Ferguson,  C.  La 
Grange,  E.  D.  Webb,  W.  Wakeley,  J.  W.  Aikins,  J.  Degaramo. 

Artificers,  E.  R.  Armstrong,  A.  B.  Beers,  John  Brokau,  H.  T.  Baker,  F.  Barnes,  V. 
C.  Barber,  C.  Baxter,  T.  J.  Bailey,  E.  F.  Camp,  A.  Campion,  J.  Cunningham,  J.  W. 
Coates,  S.  H.  Cole,  Ira  Decker,  M.  V.  Deland,  W.  J.  Deshler,  G.  Dilts,  T.  O.  Drake,  S. 
Eldridge,  P.  M.  Fridley,  H.  Frantz,  J.  A Grimes,  E.  A.  Green,  J.  A.  Gould,  H.  C. 
Gore,  F.  Howard,  T.  Harris,  J.  Houser,  C.  W.  Ingersoll,  J.  E.  Lambert,  C.  E.  Lifer, 

M.  LaGrange,  G.  F.  Luce,  A.  Meade,  M.  Y.  Matthews,  J.  H.  Markle,  Wm.  Marquart, 
John  Meade,  A.  Miller,  A.  S.  P.  Nichols,  W.  N.  Oliver,  W.  L.  Pierce,  D.  N.  Perry,  J. 

V.  B.  Reader,  M.  Searles,  John  Stalker,  P.  Sell,  G.  E.  Simmons,  J.  V.  Smith,  M.  T. 
Smith,  S.  M.  Savey,  G.  Taylor,  G.  Tilbury,  LI.  P.  Van  Sly  eke,  E.  Whittemorc,  W. 
Wilkerson,  H.  Warner,  W.  Young. 

Privates,  J.  Adamy,  C.  II.  Bunzey,  W.  Bell,  R.  Benscoter,  W.  II.  Brown,  S.  W 
Benge,  E.  W.  Brown,  F.  Barney,  W.  H.  Barney,  J.  H.  Conklin,  L.  Champlain,  J.  Cos- 
tello, E.  Cunningham,  C.  Clemens,  E.  B.  Chase,  C.  LI.  Crawford,  A.  B.  Clarkson, 
G.  J.  Dix,  J.  Elliot,  W.  C.  Frame,  D.  B.  Fisk,  O.  Guile,  J.  Godfrey,  G.  Garrison,  L. 
Hemstrought,  F.  W.  Hunt,  C.  blollenbeck,  W.  G.  Howard,  W.  J.  Johnson,  G.  Kent, 
L.  Kimball,  B.  Moru,  W.  H.  Murphy,  A.  Oliver,  H.  Oliver,  W.  Pease,  C.  Pratt,  E. 
Page,  N.  M.  Porter,  C.  A.  Roe,  D.  B.  Rounds,  J.  M.  Richards,  U.  Richards,  S.  W.  Rice, 
A.  C.  Shoop,  J Sanders,  A.  Savey,  J.  N.  Shaw,  C.  Stratton,  F.  Slocum,  L.  Sample,  E. 
Stilwell,  R,  W.  Simons,  G.  LI.  Stevenson,  J.  J.  Starks,  A.  Taylor,  S.  Thomas,  L. 
Turney,  D.  Iv.  Uphatn,  K.  Vergason,  J.  White,  C.  Whittemore,  W.  Wilcox. 

The  following  list  shows  the  names  of  officers  and  men  discharged  from  Co.  I,  dur- 
ing service  : 

Captains,  John  E.  R.  Patten,  M.  B.  Folwell.  First  Lieutenants,  P.  E.  Reynolds,  D. 
F.  Schenck,  M.  VanBrocklin,  D.  E.  LIulse.  Second  Lieutenants,  T.  Wiles,  P.  R.  Good- 
rich, H.  LaGrange,  F.  Bacon.  Sergeants,  P.  T.  White,  T.  Z.  Ferguson.  Corporals,  J. 
E.  Armstrong,  C.  A.  Pierce.  Musicians,  C.  F.  Forsyth,  E.  Forsyth.  Wagoner,  B. 

W.  Wilson.  Artificers,  W.  J.  Brown,  N.  Barney,  S.  Baker,  D.  Cornell,  P.  W.  John- 
son. Privates,  R.  B.  Angerine,  T.  Bryan,  W.  J.  Bostwick,  J.  Bowd,  S.  P.  Brigham,  I. 
J.  Cox,  W.  Courson,  T.  R.  Chase,  E.  B.  Cliadburn,  E.  R.  Cornell,  S.  J.  Coffin,  G.  L. 
Colegrove,  I).  Deshler,  N.  Ensign,  I.  F'osburgh,  F.  Guile,  W.  Goyde,  0.  Jackson,  W. 
Kimball,  L.  Loveridge,  C.  D.  Ledyard,  F.  Mason,  G.  W.  Marshall,  D.  Merrills,  W.  L. 
Padgett,  A.  H.  Simons,  Jacob  Stalker,  J.  Shirley,  C.  Smith,  W.  C.  Thurston,  J.  Van- 
deraker,  LI.  C.  Watkins,  A.  V.  Walker,  N.  F.  Wheeler. 

Those  of  the  company  who  died  or  were  killed  during  service  were  as  follows  : 
George  W.  Albra,  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  26,  1862  ; Henry  Yates,  second  lieuten- 
ant, N.  Y.  Harbor,  May  23,  1862;  J.  T.  Egan,  May  16,  1862;  Edwin  Kipp,  White 
Llouse  Landing,  June  19,  1862  ; F.  R.  Garrison,  corporal,  Harrison’s  Landing,  Aug.  5, 
1862  ; John  Malone,  Alexandria,  Sept.  13,  1862  ; John  Courson,  corporal,  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, Sept.  9,  1862;  Wm.  Bothwick,  Fortress  Monroe,  Oct.  25,  1862;  A.  S.  Perkins, 
captain,  killed  at  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  11,1862;  LI.  G.  Champlain,  Fredericksburg, 
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Dec.  11,  1862;  John  L.  Murphy,  Aquia  Creek,  Dec.  20,  1862  ; W.  H.  Hasten,  Shep- 
ard’s Grove,  Nov.  25,  1863;  H.  C.  Garner,  killed  by  cars  while  on  furlough,  Nov.  10, 
1863;  J.  E.  Barton,  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  31,  1864;  W.  II.  Kipp,  Rappahannock 
Station,  April  10,  1864  ; Aaron  Fridley,  Rappahannock  Station,  April  13, 1864  ; George 
Dana,  City  Point,  July  21,  1864  ; S.  A.  Kimber,  City  Point,  July  27,  1864  ; E.  R.  Strat- 
ton, City  Point,  Aug.  5,  1864;  L.  A.  Brown,  City  Point,  Aug.  16,  1864  ; J.  Randall, 
City  Point,  July  30,  1864  ; J.  H.  Perkins,  corporal,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  6,  1864  ; 
M.  F.  Hulse,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  10,  1864;  C.  Hollenbeck,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Oct.  13,  1864  ; J.  F.  Jones,  before  Petersburg,  Oct.  21,  1864;  C.  Crawford,  before 
Petersburg  Nov.  14,  1864  ; C.  S.  Gardner,  City  Point,  Va.,  Oct.  13,  1864;  C.  Howard, 
City  Point,  Nov.  15,  1864;  W.  Bartlett,  Washington,  I).  C.,  Dec.  18,  1864;  W.  F. 
Bradley,  Washington,  I).  C.,  Jan.  6,  1865;  A.  Fosburg,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  24, 
1865  ; F.  Short,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  10,  1865 ; C.  Whittemore,  Vestal,  N.  Y.,  June 
27,  1865. 

The  town  of  Barton  is  credited  with  one  member  of  Co.  L,  50th  Engineers.  Francis 
Carey,  enlisted  Sept.  2,  1864,  and  with  two  members  of  Co.  E,  John  H.  Peterson  and 
Henry  Phelps,  Jr. 

Berkshire  furnished  three  recruits  to  the  regiment ; James  I).  Stinnard,  Oglesby  D. 
Stinnard,  and  Nicholas  Zeh. 

Candor  also  furnished  several  recruits,  among  whom  were  Lamont  L.  Benedict,  Wm. 
Bostwick,  George  R.  Whaling,  Frederick  Barney,  James  S.  Wiggins,  Smith  L.  Nichols, 
Nicholas  D.  Hollenbeck,  John  B.  Lewis,  William  Holland,  Squire  A.  Kimber,  Loudon 
A.  Brown,  Robert  A.  Watts,  George  Fields,  John  H.  Lyons,  Rufus  E.  Lyons,  Wm.  F. 
Newell.  Joseph  Lindsey,  Jacob  T.  Allison. 

The  contribution  of  Newark  Valley  comprised  these  members  of  Co.  1 : Burdett 
Moon,  Wallace  Lamb,  George  Kenyon,  Alex  Saddlemire,  Jos.  Decker,  Chas.  Russell, 
Tracy  Williams,  Chas.  Swan,  Allen  Moore,  Wm.  Moore. 

Nichols  furnished  to  the  regiment  Chas.  P.  Laning,  Simon  Washburn,  James  Leon- 
ard, James  Ganington,  James  C.  Forbes,  Andrew  Forbes,  Horace  Mann,  Franklin 
Towner,  Philander  Towner. 

Richford  had  one  recruit,  James  II.  Curtis,  private  Co.  A,  died  in  service  April  10, 
1864. 

Spencer  also  is  credited  with  one  recruit,  Joseph  Spaulding,  died  of  disease  in  service. 

Tioga  furnished  Adam  Steenburgh,  Franklin  Barnes,  Chester  B.  Brenchley,  William 
Barden,  John  Dean,  Chester  Garrison,  Daniel  Holland,  James  Hunt,  Warren  Kimball, 
Gilbert  Lory,  John  J.  McLaw,  Horace  Pease,  Delavan  Spencer,  Stephen  Temple,  Wm. 
O.  Walling,  Charles  T.  Wolverton,  Henry  W.  Wright,  James  T.  Whalen,  Jacob  L. 
Wright,  Henry  Bogart,  Andrew  L.  P.  Nichols. 

THE  FIFTH  REGIMENT  OF  CAVALRY  (VETERAN). 

Nearly  every  town  and  village  in  Tioga  county  furnished  recruits 
for  the  famous  “Ira  Harris  Cavalry, ” the  “First  Ira  Harris 
Guard,”  and  the  “De  Forest  Cavalry,”  as  the  Fifth  was  variously 
known  throughout  its  long  and  arduous  period  of  service.  The 
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regiment  was  raised  in  pursuance  of  authority  granted  by  the  war 
department  to  Colonel  Othneil  De  Forrest,  dated  July  26, 1861,  and 
on  the  31st  of  October  following  the  last  company  of  the  regiment 
was  mustered  into  service. 

The  regiment  left  the  state  November  18,  1861,  and  beginning 
with  the  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  the  spring  of 
1862,  it  was  actively  engaged  until  March,  1865,  participating  in 
almost  two  hundred  engagements  and  skirmishes,  and  suffering  a 
total  loss  of  319  officers  and  men.  Under  command  of  Colonel 
Amos  H.  White,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1865,  the  regiment  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  and  honorably  discharged  at  Winchester,  Va. 

So  far  as  can  be  accurately  ascertained,  the  men  from  Tioga 
county  who  were  in  this  command  were  as  follows  : 

From  Barton,  Co.  B. 

Simeon  A.  Hatchings,  died  in  rebel  prison  Willis  E.  Wilbur,  died  in  hospital  July  6, 


July  10,  1864. 

1864. 

Co.  D. 

John  T.  McNeil. 

Alfred  A.  Van  Marter. 

Wm.  W.  Van  Marter. 

Co.  G. 

Freeman  W.  Van  Atta. 

Orange  L.  Southwick. 

George  W.  Middaugli. 

Abram  H.  Hulett. 

Schuyler  F.  Smith. 

Benj.  A.  Hulett. 

From  Berkshire. 

James  Orton. 

Charles  Eastman. 

Galen  Yan  Valkenburg. 

George  Romans. 

Wm.  A.  Witter. 

John  Witter. 

From  Candor. 

Abram  H.  Krom,  major,  wounded. 

Philemon  Roberts. 

William  F.  Hoyt,  Co.  G. 

Michael  Galen,  lifer. 

Erastus  Whitmarsh. 

Peter  Cinnamon. 

Philip  Krohn,  first  lieutenant. 

George  W.  Perry. 

Ira  W.  Fuller. 

John  Snow,  died  in  service. 

William  Galpin,  Co.  G. 

Robert  Bunceman. 

C.  M.  Cinnamon. 

Stephen  Lynch. 

Henry  V.  Smith. 

Samuel  0.  Decatur. 

Andrew  Pinkham. 

William  Lehr. 

Horace  E.  Brainerd. 

Rufus  A.  Chaffee. 

Harry  A.  Prince. 

Thomas  Sullivan. 

A.  A.  Perry. 

Charles  R.  Smith. 

Egbert  D.  Cadwell. 

Henry  Winfield. 

Wm.  H.  Brant. 

Henry  Martin. 
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Ralph  Howe. 

Calvin  Green,  Co.  G. 
Delos  Green,  Co.  G. 
John  Wright,  Co.  G. 


Elmer  N.  Brown. 
Theodore  Derenas,  Co.  G. 
Albert  Hayden,  Co.  G. 
James  Winfield. 

From  Newark  Valley. 

Mortimer  L.  Manning,  Co.  B,  died  Feb.  2,  1865. 

’ From 


Nichols. 

Vincent  Reynolds. 
Jefferson  Fox. 
Lucius  Vandemark. 
John  Wiggins. 

Frank  Wiggins. 
John  Quinn. 

John  Vandemark. 
John  Stephenson. 
William  Siker. 
Ebenezer  Warner. 
From  Oioeyo,  Co.  G. 

Eugene  B.  Gere,  second  lieutenant ; pro-  William  Moran, 
moted  first  lieutenant ; wounded  Aug.  2,  Cornelius  Maricle. 
1862  ; resigned  Nov.  19,  1862 ; re-enlist-  Theodore  A.  Phelps, 
ed  captain  Co.  B,  21st  N Y.  Cav.  S.  P.  Rhinevault. 

James  Bryant,  first  sergeant.  Daniel  Sullivan. 

John  H.  Phelps,  sergeant.  Joseph  Tierney. 

Edward  M.  Gatefield,  sergeant.  John  Thorne. 

Horace  P.  Johnson,  corporal ; promoted  John  B.  Witter. 


James  K.  Mallory. 
Warren  Mallory. 
Francis  Mills. 
Richard  Ashburn. 
Frank  Cole. 

A.  Buffington. 

Elijah  Briston. 

John  Knuppenberg. 
Fred.  Antisdale. 
George  Antisdale. 


second  lieutenant. 

Charles  A.  Phelps,  corporal. 
Peter  Conlon,  corporal. 

Allen  Barney,  blacksmith. 
William  Butman. 

James  D.  Billings. 

W.  Harrison  Camp. 

Byron  R.  Carpenter. 

Michael  Dunn. 

John  Doyle. 

Asa  S.  Noble. 

Charles  A.  Phelps. 

John  H.  Phelps. 

Jeremiah  M.  Phelps. 

John  Daniels. 

Asa  Gray. 

William  White. 

Isaac  Wiltse. 

Robert  E.  Wiltse. 


Co.  /, 


Charles  White. 

Barney  H.  White. 
Peter  H.  White. 
LeRoy  Adams. 

E.  B.  Davidson. 

John  Dingman. 
Samuel  Gordon. 
Wheeler  C.  Green. 
William  H.  Knight. 
John  Knuppenberg. 
David  Lane. 

Chester  Lane. 

Marvin  A.  Narsh. 
John  W.  Nash. 

Abram  Dingham. 
Recruits. 

John  McNallen. 
William  H.  Vasbinder. 
Kelsey  W.  Wiltse. 
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Co.  M. 

Charles  Delano.  Charles  Moran. 

Benj.  Mahan,  killed  at  Wilderness. 


From  Spencer,  Co.  G.,  chiefly. 


William  Butman. 

John  M.  Ilazen. 

Lewis  P.  Compton. 

Nathaniel  Lawrence,  Co. 

George  C.  English,  Co.  K. 

Edwin  C.  Lawrence. 

Augustus  Forsyth. 

Lent  H.  Towner,  Co.  K. 

Calvin  G.  Goodrich. 

James  N.  Wiuchell,  Co. 

From  Tioga. 

Oscar  Farnham,  re-enlisted. 

John  Thorne. 

Frederick  D.  Arntz. 

John  Conway. 

Thomas  W.  Catlin. 

Charles  Delano. 

George  W.  Cole. 

John  II.  Elliott. 

John  J.  Cole,  died  at  Andersonville. 

Charles  H.  Farnham. 

Richard  Cortwright. 

Alfred  B.  Hazen. 

Walter  Curkendall. 

William  Head. 

Lemuel  Landers. 

Ira  Horton. 

John  F.  McNeil. 

William  Shaw. 

George  W.  Tracy. 

Charles  Shepard. 

Benj.  F.  Taylor. 

Charles  P.  Stephens. 

Robert  Wiltse. 

L.  B.  Terbush. 

Lorenzo  White. 

Nathan  Vandemark. 

Amos  White. 

Elias  Van  Gorder. 

Harvey  A.  Forsyth. 

Wesley  Van  Marter. 

Charles  L.  West. 

William  H.  Vasbinder. 

Squire  White. 

James  H.  Vasbinder. 

Albert  Phelps. 

THE  TENTH  REGIMENT  OF  CAVALRY  (VETERAN). 

The  old  “ Porter  Guard  ” of  the  cavalry  corps,  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, was  recruited  generally  in  the  central  and  western  portions  of 
the  state,  yet  we  find  in  glancing  over  the  official  military  records 
that  the  town  of  Barton  furnished  about  twenty  men  to  Company 
H of  the  Tenth,  while  a few  from  other  towns  were  scattered 
through  the  regiment.  The  command  was  recruited  during  the 
summer  of  1861,  by  Colonel  John  C.  Lemon,  and  was  mustered 
into  service  by  companies,  on  December  28,  at  Elmira.  So  few 
indeed  was  the  local  contribution  to  the  Tenth  cavalry  that  further 
mention  is  deemed  needless.  The  recruits  from  Barton  were  as 
follows  : 
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William  Peck,  captain  ; mustered  Oct.  1 

1861. 

Benjamin  W.  Bunnell,  sergeant. 

John  Watkins,  commissary  sergeant;  ca 
tured. 

AVilliam  Guthrie,  corporal ; captured. 
Edmund  Stebbins,  died  of  wounds. 

Wm.  P.  Lindsay,  bugler  ; prisoner. 
Watson  Stebbins,  died  of  wounds. 
Edward  Rose,  prisoner. 


f,  Wm.  S.  Miller,  promoted  corporal. 
George  Wyncoop,  sergeant. 

Charles  Pratt,  sergeant. 

- Lewis  Swain,  corporal ; captured, 

Henry  Kelly,  sergeant ; died  in  service. 
Joseph  Brearley,  captured. 

Lansing  Bunnell,  prisoner. 

Rufus  Shipman. 

George  W.  Bingham,  promoted  corporal. 
Isaac  Minnich. 


THE  TWENTY-FIRST  REGIMENT  OF  CAVALRY  (VETERAN). 

In  the  “Griswold  Light  Cavalry,”  as  best  known  during  the 
period  of  its  service,  we  find  the  names  of  volunteers  from  nearly 
all  the  towns  of  Tioga  county,  yet  Company  B has  generally  been 
credited  by  military  authorities  as  an  Owego  contribution  to  the 
regiment.  Colonel  W.  B.  Tibbetts  raised  the  Twenty-first  under 
authority  granted  June  7,  1863,  and  in  December  following  the 
last  companies  were  mustered  into  service.  Company  B was  mus- 
tered in  on  August  28,  1863. 

The  service  of  the  Griswold  Light  Cavalry  was  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  war  operations  in  Virginia,  yet  were  none  the  less 
severe,  for  the  records  credit  the  regiment  with  participation  in 
sixty  battles  and  skirmishes  between  January,  1864,  and  April  9, 
1865,  and  the  losses  during  that  period  aggregated  145  men.  Under 
Colonel  Charles  Fitz  Simmons,  the  Twenty-first  was  mustered  out 
of  service  at  Denver,  Col.,  Company  B on  the  23d  of  June,  1865. 


The  following  roll  shows  the  names  of  Tioga  county  men  in  the 
Twenty-first  Cavalry  : 


William  Decker. 
DeWitt  Decker. 

A.  M.  Cortwright. 
Ward  Burdick. 


From  Candor. 

Sands  F.  Matthews. 
William  J.  Baker. 
Herman  J.  Wall. 


Isaac  Ackerman. 

John  D.  Ackerman. 
Seymour  Arnold. 

Fred  C.  Arnold. 
Charles  Keith,  recruit. 


From  Newark  Valley,  Co.  B. 

Engene  Mix,  recruit. 
Clark  W.  Beebe. 
Alexis  Gifford. 
Charles  T.  Westfall. 
Eli  F.  Westfall, 
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From  Owego,  Co.  B. 


Theodore  Gere,  second  lieutenant  ; pro- 
moted first  lieutenant. 

George  P.  Lane,  second  sergeant ; pro- 
moted first  sergeant. 

Thomas  Pearl,  promoted  quartermaster  ser- 
geant. 

Cornelius  Groesbeck,  promoted  sergeant. 

Alex.  Barden,  teamster. 

Horace  Adams,  promoted  first  lieutenant. 

William  Chaples. 

Seymour  B.  Eldridge,  discharged  for 
wounds. 

George  W.  Garrison,  killed  Feb.  4,  1864. 

Aaron  Henry. 


William  Henry. 

Albert  R.  McDowell,  wounded  Nov.  22, 
1864. 

Allen  W.  Padgett 
Frank  A.  Phelps. 

Robert  Palien. 

Albert  Travis,  killed  at  Ashley’s  Gap.  Ya. 
George  W.  Padgett. 

Lemuel  Clift. 

Richard  Hayes. 

Ephraim  Wilson. 

Omer  Harder. 

David  Wilson. 


Having  referred  at  some  length  to  the  principal  commands 
having  men  from  Tioga  county  in  their  membership,  it  is  also 
proper  in  the  present  connection  to  furnish  the  names  of  other 
men  known  to  have  been  in  the  service  from  the  respective  towns, 
although  the  number  in  any  company  was  exceedingly  small.  The 
following  roll  is  designed  to  show  the  names  of  other  soldiers  of 
the  towns  of  the  county  with  the  regiments  to  which  they  be- 
longed : 

HAltTON. 

Fifth  Heavy  Artillery.  Theopohilus  Ilulett,  Co.  D ; Franklin  R.  Taylor,  Co.  D. 

Sixth  Heavy  Artillery.  Jason  H.  Soper,  died  March  8,  1865  ; Christopher  Hedges, 
Robert  T.  Shipman,  Co.  B ; Cornelius  H.  Lane,  wounded  at  Cedar  Creek  ; William  C. 
Moore,  John  Minnick. 

Fourteenth  Heavy  Artillery.  Charles  Mott,  Co.  I ; William  Rose,  Co.  I ; DeWitt  Carner, 
died  ; Addison  Vanderlip,  Co.  I ; Edward  Vanderlip,  Co.  I. 

Twentieth  Independent  Battery.  Hervey  T.  Lane,  Horace  Daily,  Sylvanus  Hedges, 
Horace  Miller, Brink. 

Fifteenth  Light  Artillery.  Battery  B,  Alonzo  Ketchum,  killed  at  Reams  Station, 
Aug.  21,  1864. 

Twentieth  Light  Artillery.  John  Hoover. 

Fifteenth  Cavalry.  Enos  T.  Van  Marter. 

Twenty-Sixth  Infantry.  Franklin  N.  Manley,  Co.  H. 

Thirty-Third  Infantry.  Hiram  R.  Brewster,  Co.  A,  died  July  27,  1861. 

Sixty-Ninth  Infantry.  Caleb  Brewster,  Co.  K. 

Seventy-Fifth  Infantry.  Henry  Evenden,  Co.  E,  re-enlisted  ; John  Evenden,  Co.  F. 

One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Infantry.  William  W.  Edgerton,  Co.  H. 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Infantry.  Robert  Evenden,  Jr.,  Co.  K. 

One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Infantry.  Charles  H.  Quick,  Co.  F ; Lewis  Brock,  Co,  F. 
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One  Hundred  and  Forty-Seventh  Infantry.  ErastusB.  Foote,  Co.  F ; Gilbert  E.  Foote ( 
Co.  F ; Silas  Case,  Co.  F ; Luther  Kelley,  Co.  G ; Abram  T.  Andre,  Co.  E ; George  1). 
Wilkinson;  Co.  K ; Daniel  Sharp,  Co.  K ; Charles  Springer,  Co.  K,  killed  at  Spottsyl- 
vania. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-First  Infantry.  David  E.  Case,  Horace  Hubbard,  Orlando 
Hollenback,  William  II.  Corey. 

One  Hundred  and  Seventy-Ninth  Infantry.  Henry  Case,  Co.  K. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Seventy-Sixth  Infantry.  James  Palmenter,  discharged  June,  1864.  (John  Smith  and 
Dwight  Eastman  were  also  credited  to  Berkshire). 

CANDOR. 

First  Veteran  Cavalry.  Joseph  P.  Peters,  Co.  H ; Timothy  Howard,  Co.  H ; Almanza 
D.  Johnson,  Co.  H ; David  H.  Burleigh,  Co.  B ; Philo  B.  Whitley,  Co.  B;  John  Kelly. 
Co.  II  ; Orrin  Dykeman,  Co.  H;  Norman  A.  Hull,  Caleb  S.  Green,  Washington  Head, 
George  Carroll,  Woodbridge  Kelsey,  John  J.  Barber,  George  W.  Vanderwert,  Joseph 
B.  Shaw,  James  Veitch,  Joseph  M.  Knapp,  Thomas  Easton,  Lewis  M.  Van  Wert,  Albert 
P.  Kirk,  John  Laughlin,  Lewis  J.  Goddard. 

One  Hundred  and  Seventy-Ninth  Infantry.  Leonard  Hull,  James  K.  Holly,  Orrin 
Hawkins,  Silas  Hoover,  Amos  Eastman,  Lyman  Perry,  Benj.  F.  Bailey. 

Thirteenth  Heavy  Artillery.  Daniel  Dewey,  John  Johnson,  Lewis  W.  Bangs,  John 
A.  Campbell,  II.  G.  Fessenden,  Rufus  P.  Roberts. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-Seventh  Infantry.  George  Kiron. 

Second  Mounted  Rifes.  Nathan  E.  Kinney. 

Fifth  N.  V.  Artillery.  Charles  F.  Humphrey,  Frank  R.  Hewitt,  Wm.  A.  Rarrich. 

Sixteenth  N.  T.  Battery.  George  House,  Charles  B.  White,  Sherman  S.  Blinn,  David 
Decker,  John  A.  Eastman,  Daniel  C.  Van  Etten,  Erastus  Doane. 

Eleventh  Pennsylvania  Cavalry.  John  Whitley,  Jr. 

Sixth  Heavy  Artillery.  Andrew  J.  Burleigh,  Theodore  Perry,  Edward  F.  Johnson, 
Henry  Marlcle,  Charles  Starkweather,  Anthony  Clark,  John  W.  Kirk,  Hiram  Hoyt, 
William  P.  Ketchum. 

Fourteenth  Heavy  Artillery.  Ezekiel  Johnson,  Harrison  Atwood. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-Seventh  Infantry.  Sylvester  Oakley,  Cornelius  E.  Krum. 

Ninety- Seventh  Infantry.  David  D.  Williams. 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Infantry.  Chester  Hyde. 

Eighty-Ninth  Infantry.  Thomas  Decker,  Demosthenes  Romine. 

Twentieth  Infantry.  Oscar  J.  Lusk. 

Eighth  N.  T.  Artillery.  John  Osborne. 

Third  N.  T.  Cavalry.  George  Strause. 

Thirteenth  Artillery.  William  Barnes,  George  L.  Throop. 

In  Other  Regiments — Jesse  O.  Barnes,  Henry  Mix,  143d  Infantry  ; Frank  S.  Josslyn, 
1st  Michigan;  John  S.  Starkweather,  114th  N.  Y.  Infantry;  Oliver  Williams,  10th 
Heavy  Artillery  ; Thomas  Tidd,  18th  N.  Y.  Infantry  ; Wallace  Chandler,  86th  N.  Y. 
Infantry  ; Fred  Peters,  I05tli  Infantry  ; Alfred  Evlin,  John  Evlin,  149th  Penna.  Infan- 
try ; Orange  T.  Galpin,  Kelly  Galpin,  Horace  Chandler,  Thomas  R.  Thorn,  Harvey 
Root,  109th  Infantry. 
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NEWARK  VALLEY. 

Sixteenth  Independent  Battery.  Josiali  Kieth,  Andrew  J.  Allen,  William  Allen, 
Edward  Sturtevant,  Theodore  Turner,  Edgar  Perry,  Charles  Perry,  Nathan  Perry, 
Charles  Bradbury,  William  De  Garamo,  Corydon  Sears,  Seneca  Pollard,  Joseph  E. 
Brown,  George  Perry,  Sylvester  Swan,  Jacob  Swan,  Prescott  Jackson,  Orlando  Cole. 
Avery  Cole,  Chauncey  Thornton,  Pharcellus  Johnson,  Alpho  Pierce,  Chauncey  Pierce, 
John  Cooper,  Jacob  Saddlemire,  George  De  Garmo,  M.  De  Garmo,.  Joseph  Kenyon,  Ben- 
jamin Kenyon,  Alonzo  Zimmer,  Robert  Miller,  Charles  Pinney,  Amos  Bailey,  Nelson 
Brooks,  Horace  D.  Butts,  Charles  Dean,  Robert  M.  Sharp,  Bowen  Hedges,  — Shoultes, 
— Frisbie. 

In  Other  Commands. — Enoch  J.  Lewis,  Adelbert  C.  Belcher,  Co.  E,  44th  Infantry  ; 
John  Lord  and  Byron  Knowlton,  Co.  H,  147th  Infantry  ; Perry  Schoolcraft,  16tli  Cav- 
alry; John  Golden,  David  Zimmer  and  Harrison  Zimmer,  loth  Cavalry. 

NICHOLS. 

Fourteenth  N.  37  Artillery.  Charles  M.  Donovan,  John  Donovan,  Wesson  Wilbur, 
Charles  E.  Grant,  Simon  Grant,  Miles  Briggs,  Harrison  Atwood,  James  Reynolds, 
Albert  Pelin,  Andrew  Sharp,  William  H.  Atwood. 

One  Hundred  Forty-Seventh  Infantry.  Elliott  Walker,  Aaron  Walker,  Anderson 
Hunt. 

Eighty-Sixth  Infantry.  LeRoy  Yandemark,  Fred  Vandemark,  Silas  Waterman, 
Edgar  Shoemaker,  Standish  Fox,  Charles  Fox,  Reuben  Washburn,  Hezekiah  Stephens, 
Halsey  Cole,  Thomas  M.  Everson,  Benj.  Davenport,  Miles  Davenport,  George  Averel. 

Twenty-First  Cavalry.  George  Padget,  Charles  C.  Coryell,  Thomas  Vandemark, 
Richard  Coryell,  Wm.  K.  Coryell,  Avery  Cole,  James  Cole,  Charles  Wayman,  Joseph 
Nichols. 

Twenty-Third  Infantry.  Eli  Granger,  Henry  Hagadorn,  Cranston  Bliven,  Herbert 
Jones,  William  Lillis.  GcrsliomFox,  Jackson  Brandon,  Sylvester  Cole,  George  Warwick. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty- First  Infantry.  Andrew  Spratt,  John  L.  White,  Charles 
Easterbrook. 

In  other  commands. — Chauncey  G.  Tripp,  157th  Infantry  ; David  Campbell,  10th 
Artillery;  Thomas  W.  Lathrop  ; Samuel  Densmore,  104th  Infantry;  John  Densmore  ; 
James  Phillips  ; Addison  Pease,  1st  Penna. ; Alex.  Barden,  131st  Infantry  ; William 
Leonard,  64th  Infantry  ; Silas  Leonard,  22d  Cavalry  ; Andrew  J.  Wood,  194th  Infantry; 
Isaac  Babcock,  50th  Penna. ; James  Yerrington,  15th  Infantry  ; James  Doland  ; Wm. 
Dolan  ; Wm.  McSherry,  131st  Infantry  ; Absalom  Wiggins,  52d  Infantry;  John  Camp- 
bell ; Wm.  W.  Grant ; Vincent  Nichols,  23d  Penna.;  John  Sullivan,  57th  Pa.  Artillery; 
DolpliusFox,  2d  Mo.  Cavalry;  Henry  Reynolds,  130th  Infantry;  George  Ellis;  Nicholas 
Washburn,  3d  Infantry;  Franklin  Booth,  17th  Pa.  Cavalry;  Wm.  H.  Andrus,  private; 
Albert  Vandemark,  95th  Infantry;  James  Vandemark,  172d  Penna.;  James  C.  Warner, 
Wm.  S.  Goodsell,  Allen  Cole,  privates;  Peter  Decker,  96th  Infantry;  Lewis  Tway, 
substitute  ; Charles  Lane,  Mason  Kellner,  Enoch  Hunt,  privates  ; Thomas  James,  Floyd 
Nichols.  Jackson  Lunn,  drafted  ; Joseph  D.  C.  Long,  substitute  ; Wm.  Beal,  substi- 
tute ; Thomas  Thompson,  15tli  Artillery;  Oscar  T.  Warner,  3d  Infantry;  Coe  O,  Cole- 
man, corporal,  89th  Infantry, 
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OWEGO. 

Forty-Fourth  Infantry.  Isaac  L.  Morton,  private  Co.  E ; Sherwood  F.  Cary,  fifth 
sergeant  Co.  E. 

One  Hundred  ami  Forty- Fourth  Infantry.  Walter  A.  Nixon,  wounded  Nov.  30,  1804  ; 
Thomas  Ayers,  killed  Nov.  30,  18G4. 

Independent  Battery  No.  16.  Thomas  Collins,  sergeant ; Henry  Masten,  artificer  ; 
Wm.  J.  Bowen,  corporal  ; John  Brockham,  John  Carney,  Patrick  Carrigau,  Allen 
Whalen,  privates. 

In  the  Navy.  Richard  S.  Stout,  Adelbert  Cameron,  Theodore  Barnes,  Edward  W. 
Muzzy,  Cicero  B.  Curtis,  Albert  Kenyon,  James  H.  Tinkham,  George  H.  Avery, 
Boynton  Leach,  William  Lord. 

RICHFORD. 

First  Cavalry.  George  W.  Brookins,  Peter  Morenus,  Co.  M. 

Fifteenth  Cavalry.  Alonzo  Rusher,  George  J.  Matson,  Seth  Demanville,  Co.  G. 

In  other  commands.  John  Church,  George  Morton,  Alonzo  Perry,  Philip  Lacy,  Rufus 
Lacy,  Isaac  ITaltz,  Calvin  J.  Robinson,  Allen  Beach,  Preston  Darling,  John  W.  Evans, 
Luther  H.  Welch,  Abbott  Olney,  Wilson  Hill,  Harley  Morton,  Orrin  Meacham,  Thomas 
A.  Johnson,  Gilbert  Rusher,  Co.  I),  120tli  Infantry;  George  Witter,  Co.  E,  76th  In- 
fantry; Mareena  L.  Foster,  157tli  Infantry;  Wm.  Earsley,  16th  Heavy  Artillery;  Uriah 
Gates,  Co.  C,  109th  Infantry;  John  Myers,  Co.  E,  157th  Infantry;  Wm.  Schemerhorn, 
Frank  Bishop  and  Samuel  Hale,  drafted  men. 

SPENCER. 

Thirty-Second  Infantry.  Charles  E.  Bradley,  second  lieutenant,  Cd.  I ; Horace  Jones, 
corporal ; Alfred  Jones,  George  C.  Jones,  privates,  Co.  I. 

In  Other  Commands.  Felix  R.  Barnes,  first  sergeant,  Co.  M,  third  artillery  ; Charles 
W.  Cooper,  drum-major,  seventy-fifth  infantry ; Jason  Cowles,  corporal,  Co.  E,  179th 
infantry  ; George  R.  Dykeman,  Co.  G,  fifth  cavalry  ; Edmond  Eastham,  Co.  I,  third 
artillery;  Thomas  Eastham,  Co.  G,  first  cavalry;  William  G.' Foster,  quartermaster 
sergeant,  Co.  E,  first  mounted  rifles  ; Charles  II.  Gilmer,  Co.  A,  third  infantry  ; Charles 
II.  Harris,  Co.  C,  fourteenth  heavy  artillery  ; Isaac  Howell,  Co.  M,  fourteenth  heavy 
artillery  ; James  II.  Hagadorn,  sergeant-major,  third  infantry,  killed  ; Timothy  How- 
ard, Co.  G,  first  cavalry  ; Albert  C.  Kirk,  Co.  G,  first  cavalry,  died  in  service  ; Charles 
F.  Odell,  Co.  M,  fifth  artillery,  died  at  Roanoake  Island  ; Harmon  W.  Post,  Co.  G, 
fourteenth  infantry  ; George  W.  Randolph,  Co.  B,  sixth  heavy  artillery  ; Harrison 
Randolph,  Co,  C,  126th  infantry  ; Charles  Randolph,  Co.  D,  143rd  infantry;  George  A. 
Stearns,  Co.  G,  fourteenth  infantry  ; Joseph  Shaw,  Co.  G,  first  cavalry  ; Daniel  Van- 
demark,  Co.  E,  first  sergeant  ; Lewis  M.  Van  Woert,  Co.  G,  first  cavalry. 

TIOGA. 

One  Hundred  and  Seventy-Ninth  Infantry.  Francis  Cooper,  Samuel  Cook,  Holden 
Cook,  Charles  R.  Cook,  George  Dinehart,  Henry  Menold,  Edwin  Morris,  David  Russell, 
John  Watson,  Charles  Winans,  O.  C.  Taylor,  Charles  B.  Fisher,  Waterman  Giles. 

One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Fourth  Infantry.  Stephen  B.  Leonard,  Moses  J.  Bailey, 
Thomas  G.  Brown,  Barney  Butler,  Ransom  Butler,  Abel  Strang,  Samuel  Tracy,  Jr., 
David  Turner,  Charles  II.  Yontz,  David  A.  Harris,  Leslie  Hill. 

Eighty-Sixth  Infantry.  Henry  Cole,  corporal,  veteran  ; Charles  E,  Bonham,  William 
Bonham,  Co.  E, 
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In  Other  Commands.  George  Hoffman,  third  infantry  ; John  Doland,  third  infantry; 
Theodore  McDaniel,  164tli  infantry;  George  Stroop,  thirteenth  infantry  ; Clark  Bon- 
ham, Isaac  Bonham,  fourteenth  artillery  ; Charles  II.  Coleman,  sixteenth  artillery  ; 
John  Dinehart,  fourteenth  artillery  ; David  II.  Emory,  seventy  fifth  infantry  ; Joseph  B. 
Fessenden,  seventy-fifth  infantry  ; Solomon  H.  Giles,  twenty-first  cavalry  ; Willard 
Giles,  154th  infantry  : David  T.  Hoover,  fourteenth  artillery  ; Samuel  F.  Layton  seventy- 
fifth  infantry  ; Darwin  B.  Moffett,  twenty-sixth  colored  infantry  ; Harrison  Pendleton, 
fourteenth  artillery  ; John  C.  Bobbins,  eighty-ninth  infantry  ; Warren  Struble,  four- 
teenth artillery  ; Robert  Slocum,  seventy -fifth  infantry  ; Byron  Townsend,  Joel  Town- 
send, fourteenth  artillery  ; Wayne  Towner,  185th  infantry;  Isaac  Vincent,  111th  in- 
fantry ; Isaac  Vosburg,  seventy-fifth  infantry  ; Andrew  Van  Ostrom,  Pitney  Van 
Ostrom,  first  veteran  cavalry  ; John  R.  Wiggins,  fourteenth  artillery;  Benjamin  Dun- 
ham, 185th  infantry  ; Jacob  Eastep,  fourteenth  artillery  ; Nicholas  Zorn,  John  M.  Hyatt, 
sixty-third  infantry ; Wm.  Harding,  twenty-third  infantry ; James  Harding,  sixty- 
seventh  infantry;  Joseph  Taft,  third  infantry;  Henry  Brown,  141st  infantry  ; M.  A. 
McCallum,  lieutenant-colonel,  third  infantry  ; Spencer  E.  Smith,  third  infantry  ; George 
B.  Williams,  seventy-first  infantry  ; James  Pease,  twenty-third  infantry  ; Daniel  Lum, 
fourteenth  heavy  artillery  ; Wm.  D.  Lum,  Co.  II,  sixth  artillery  ; H.  Wolcott,  John 
Horton,  Benjamin  Wheeler,  John  Taylor,  Mark  S.  Pitts,  Wm.  Burbank,  Henry  Young, 
Samuel  Tracy,  Simon  Blanchard. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  BENCH  AND  BAR. 

IN  the  early  history  of  the  colony  of  New  York  the  governor  was 
in  effect  the  maker,  interpreter  and  enforcer  of  the  laws.  He 
was  the  chief  judge  of  the  court  of  final  resort,  while  his  coun- 
sellors were  generally  his  obedient  followers.  The  execution  of 
the  English  and  colonial  statutes  rested  with  him,  as  did  also  the 
exercise  of  royal  authority  in  the  province  ; and  it  was  not  until 
the  adoption  of  the  first  constitution,  in  1777,  that  he  ceased  to 
contend  for  these  prerogatives  and  to  act  as  though  the  only  func- 
tions of  the  court  were  to  do  his  bidding  as  servants  and  helpers, 
while  the  legislature  should  adopt  only  such  laws  as  the  executive 
should  suggest  and  approve.  By  the  first  constitution  the  gov- 
ernor was  entirely  stripped  of  the  judicial  power  which  lie  pos- 
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sessed  under  the  colonial  rule,  and  that  power  was  vested  in  the 
lieutenant-governor  and  senate,  also  in  the  chancellor  and  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court ; the  former  to  he  elected  hy  the  people,  and 
the  latter  to  be  appointed  hy  the  council.  This  was  the  first  radi- 
cal separation  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  powers,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  judiciary  to  the  position  of  a co-ordinate 
department  of  government,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  con- 
sequent upon  the  appointment  of  its  members  hy  the  council. 
The  restriction,  however,  was  soon  felt  to  he  improper,  though  it 
was  not  until  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1846  that  the  last 
connection  between  the  purely  political  and  judicial  parts  of  the 
state  government  was  abolished,  and  with  it  disappeared  the  last 
remaining  relic  of  the  colonial  period.  From  this  time  the  judi- 
ciary became  more  directly  representative  of  the  people.  The 
development  of  the  idea  of  responsibility  of  the  courts  to  the  peo- 
ple, from  the  time  when  all  its  members  were  at  the  beck  and  nod 
of  an  irresponsible  master  to  the  time  when  all  judges  (even  of  the 
court  of  last  resort)  are  voted  for  directly  hy  the  people,  has  been 
indeed  remarkable. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  present  arrangement  and  powers  of  the 
courts  of  the  state,  and  then  at  the  elements  from  which  they  have 
grown.  The  whole  scheme  embraces  the  idea  of  first  a determina- 
tion of  the  facts  and  the  law  by  a trial  court,  then  a review  by  a 
higher  tribunal  of  the  law  and  facts,  and  ultimately  of  the  law  by 
a court  of  last  resort.  To  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  scheme 
there  has  been  devised  and  established,  first,  the  present  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  ultimate  tribunal  of  the  state,  perfected  in  its  present 
form  hy  the  convention  of  1867  and  1868,  and  taking  the  place  of 
the  old  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  and  correction  of 
errors.  The  Court  of  Appeals  as  first  organized  under  the  consti- 
tution of  1846  was  composed  of  eight  judges.  Four  were  elected 
by  the  people,  and  the  remainder  chosen  from  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  having  the  shortest  time  to  serve.  As  reorganized 
in  1869,  and  now  existing,  the  court  consists  of  a chief  judge  and 
six  associate  judges,  who  hold  office  for  the  term  of  fourteen 
years. 

This  court  is  continually  in  session  at  the  capitol  in  Albany, 
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except  as  it  takes  a recess  on  its  own  motion.  It  has  full  power 
to  review  the  decisions  of  inferior  courts  when  properly  before  it. 
Five  judges  constitute  a quorum,  and  four  must  concur  to  ren- 
der judgment.  If  four  do  not  agree,  the  case  must  be  reargued  ; 
but  not  more  than  two  rehearings  can  he  had,  and  if  then  four 
judges  do  not  agree  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  stands 
affirmed.  The  legislature  has  provided  how  and  when  decisions 
of  inferior  tribunals  may  be  reviewed,  and  may  in  its  discretion 
alter  or  amend  the  same.  Under  the  revised  constitution  of  1894, 
the  legislature  is  authorized  to  further  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  court,  and  the  right  of  appeal  thereto.  By  the  same  revision 
it  has  been  specially  provided  that  from  and  after  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1895,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  except 
when  the  judgment  is  of  death,  shall  be  limited  to  questions  of 
law,  and  no  unanimous  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  unless  in  certain  specified  cases,  shall  he  review- 
able  in  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  this  court  in  1869,  its  work  was  far 
in  arrears,  and  the  law  commonly  known  as  the  “ judiciary  act” 
provided  for  a Commission  of  Appeals  to  aid  the  Court  of  Appeals  ; 
and  still  later  there  was  organized  a “ Second  Division  ” of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  to  assist  in  the  disposition  of  business  of  the 
general  court.  The  limitations  and  restrictions  placed  upon  ap- 
peals to  this  court  by  the  constitution  of  1 894  are  in  part  designed 
to  relieve  it  from  future  similar  embarrassments. 

Second  in  rank  and  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  stands 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  is  made  up  of  many  and  widely  differ- 
ent elements.  It  was  created  by  act  of  representative  assembly 
in  1691,  was  to  be  established  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was 
composed  of  a chief  justice  and  four  assistant  justices  to  he  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  and  was  empowered  to  try  all  issues, 
civil  and  criminal,  or  mixed,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  English 
courts  of  King’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer  (except 
in  the  exercise  of  equity  powers),  had  power  to  establish  rules  and 
ordinances,  and  to  regulate  practice  of  the  court.  It  had  juris- 
diction in  actions  involving  one  hundred  dollars  and  over,  and  to 
revise  and  correct  the  decisions  of  inferior  courts.  An  appeal  lay 
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from  it  to  the  governor  and  council.  The  judges  made  an  annual 
circuit  of  the  state,  under  a commission  issued  by  the  governor, 
and  giving  them  nisi  prius,  oyer  and  terminer,  and  jail  delivery 
powers.  By  act  of  1691  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was  abol- 
ished, hut,  in  conformity  to  the  courts  of  Westminster,  its  name 
was  retained  to  designate  the  criminal  term  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
At  first  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  held  office  during  his  pleasure.  Under  the  first  con- 
stitution the  court  was  reorganized,  the  judges  being  then  named 
by  the  council  of  appointment,  and  all  proceedings  were  directed 
to  be  entitled  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

By  the  constitution  of  1821  many  and  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  character  and  methods  of  the  court.  The  judges  were 
reduced  to  three  and  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  or  until  sixty 
years  of  age.  They  were  removable  by  the  legislature  on  the  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  assembly  and  a majority  of  the  senate.  Four 
times  a year  the  full  court  sat  in  review  of  their  decisions  on  ques- 
tions of  law.  By  the  constitution  of  1846  the  Supreme  Court  was 
abolished,  and  a new  court,  of  the  same  name  and  having  general 
jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity,  was  established  in  its  place.  Its 
members  were  composed  of  thirty-three  justices,  to  be  elected  by 
the  people.  By  the  judiciary  act  of  1847  general  terms  were  to  be 
held  at  least  once  in  each  year  in  counties  having  more  than  40, 000 
inhabitants,  and  in  other  counties  once  in  two  years  ; and  at  least 
two  special  terms  and  two  circuits  were  to  be  held  yearly  in  each 
comity  except  Hamilton.  By  this  act  the  court  was  authorized  to 
name  the  times  and  places  of  holding  its  terms,  and  those  of  the 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  the  latter  being  a part  of  the  Circuit  Court 
and  held  by  the  justice,  county  judge,  and  two  justices  of  sessions. 
Since  1882  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  has  consisted  of  a single  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  However,  under  the  sweeping  changes 
made  by  the  constitution  of  1894,  Circuit  Courts  and  courts  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  were  abolished  from  and  after  the  last  day  of 
December,  1S95,  and  all  their  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Provision  was  also  therein  made  for  an  “ appellate  divis- 
ion” of  this  court,  to  consist  of  seven  justices  in  the  first,  and  five 
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in  each  of  the  other  three  judicial  departments  into  which  the 
state  is  divided.  The  appellate  division  is  invested  with  the  juris- 
diction previously  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  general  term 
and  the  general  terms  of  the  New  York  county  Common  Pleas, 
the  Superior  Courts  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
Buffalo,  and  such  other  jurisdiction  as  the  legislature  may  confer. 
From  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  governor  designates 
those  who  shall  constitute  the  appellate  division,  and  also  the  pre- 
siding justice  thereof,  the  latter  to  act  during  his  term  of  office, 
the  others  for  the  term  of  five  years.  In  this  court  four  members 
shall  constitute  a quorum,  and  three  must  concur  to  render  judg- 
ment. Legislative  enactment  in  1895  designated  the  city  of  Albany 
as  the  place  in  which  the  appellate  division  shall  sit  in  the  third 
department  of  the  state,  the  other  department  capitals  being  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  Rochester. 

The  judiciary  article  of  the  constitution  of  1846  was  amended 
in  1869,  the  legislature  being  authorized  to  provide  (not  more  often 
than  once  in  five  years)  for  the  organization  of  general  terms  con- 
sisting of  a presiding  justice  and  not  more  than  three  associates, 
but  by  the  laws  of  1870  the  then  organization  of  the  general  terms 
was  abrogated,  and  the  state  was  divided  into  four  departments, 
and  provision  made  for  holding  general  terms  in  each.  By  the  same 
act  the  governor  was  directed  to  designate  from  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  a presiding  justice  and  two  associates  to  constitute 
a general  term  in  each  department.  Under  the  authority  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  1882,  the  legislature,  in  1883, 
divided  the  state  into  five  judicial  departments,  and  provided  for 
the  election  of  twelve  additional  justices  to  hold  office  from  the 
first  Monday  in  June,  1884.  The  constitution  of  1894  provided  for 
the  election  of  twelve  more  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  three 
to  reside  in  the  first,  three  in  the  second,  and  one  in  each  of  the 
other  six  judicial  districts  of  the  state. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  state  of  New  York  was  an  heir- 
loom of  the  colonial  period,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  Court  of 
Assizes,  the  latter  being  invested  with  equity  powers  under  the 
duke’s  laws.  The  court  was  established  on  February  16,  1683,  and 
went  out  of  existence  by  limitation  in  1698  ; was  revised  by  ordi- 
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nance  in  1701,  suspended  in  1703,  and  re-established  in  1704.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  matters  in  equity  were  heard  in  any  of  the  courts 
organized  in  conformity  to  the  duke’s  laws.  At  first  this  court  was 
unpopular  in  the  province,  the  assembly  and  colonists  opposing  it 
with  the  argument  that  the  crown  had  no  authority  to  establish 
an  equity  court  in  the  colony. 

Their  reasons  were  that  quit-rents  upon  the  sale  of  lands  be- 
longed to  the  crown  as  a prerogative  ; that  through  the  neglect  of 
the  governors  these  rents  had  been  allowed  to  fall  in  arrears,  and 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  resorted  to  for  their  collection. 
Furthermore,  the  governors,  almost  without  exception,  were  ad- 
venturers, or  men  of  impaired  fortunes,  who  accepted  these  ap- 
pointments with  the  hope  of  enriching  themselves.  The  methods 
they  pursued  in  making  their  several  offices  profitable  consisted  of 
granting  patents  of  land  and  receiving  from  the  grantee  a gratuity 
(or  bribe)  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land  granted — a palpa- 
ble fraud  upon  the  rights  of  the  crown.  As  a result  the  grantees 
were  fearful  that  proceedings  might  be  instituted  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  by  the  attorney -general,  to  revoke  the  grants.  And  thus 
the  Court  of  Chancery  was  a menace  to  the  security  of  the  land 
owners,  and  incurred  their  bitter  opposition. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1777,  the  Chancery  Court  was  reor- 
ganized, and  by  the  reorganization  of  1778  masters  and  examiners 
were  designated  by  the  council  of  appointment,  while  registrars 
and  clerks  were  appointed  by  the  chancellor  ; and  the  latter  licensed 
all  solicitors  and  counsellors  of  the  court.  Appeals  lay  from  the 
Chancery  Court  to  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1821  the  chancellor  was  appointed  by 
the  governor,  and  held  office  during  good  behavior,  or  until  sixty 
years  of  age.  Under  the  second  constitution  equity  powers  were 
vested  in  the  circuit  judges,  and  their  decisions  were  re  viewable 
on  appeal  to  the  chancellor.  The  equity  character,  however,  was 
soon  taken  from  the  circuit  judges  and  vested  in  the  chancellor 
alone,  and  the  judges  afterward  acted  as  vice-chancellors  in  their 
respective  circuits.  The  constitution  of  1846  abolished  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  its  powers  and  duties  were  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 
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By  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  inl848,  and  entitled  the  “Code 
of  Procedure,”  all  distinction  between  actions  at  law  and  suits  in 
equity  were  abolished,  so  far  as  the  manner  of  beginning  and  con- 
ducting the  same  were  concerned,  and  one  uniform  method  of 
practice  in  all  actions  was  adopted.  In  June,  1877,  the  legislature 
enacted  the  “Code  of  Civil  Procedure,”  to  take  the  place  of  the 
code  of  1848,  and  by  this  many  minor  changes  in  the  practice  of 
the  court  were  made. 

These  are,  in  brief,  the  changes  through  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  passed  in  its  growth  from  the  prerogative  of  an  irrespon- 
sible governor  to  one  of  the  most  independent  and  enlightened 
instrumentalities  for  the  protection  and  attainment  of  rights  of 
citizens  of  which  any  state  or  nation,  ancient  or  modern  can 
rightfully  boast.  So  well  is  this  fact  understood  by  the  people  that 
by  far  the  greater  amount  of  business  which  might  be  done  in 
inferior  courts  at  less  expense  is  actually  taken  to  this  court  for 
settlement. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  County  Court,  held  in 
and  for  each  county  in  the  state,  at  such  times  and  places  as  its 
judges  may  direct.  This  court  had  its  origin  in  the  English  Court 
of  Sessions,  and,  like  it,  had,  at  one  time,  only  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. In  1675  Andros  granted  a charter.  The  mayor  with  four 
aldermen  was  authorized  to  sit  as  a Court  of  Sessions.  He  did  not, 
however,  organize  a separate  criminal  tribunal,  but  continued  as 
before  to  discharge  criminal  and  municipal  business  at  the  regular 
sittings  of  the  court.  By  an  act  called  an  act  to  “ settle  courts  of 
justice,”  passed  in  1683,  a Court  of  Sessions,'  having  power  to  try 
both  civil  and  criminal  causes  by  jury,  the  former  without  limita- 
tion as  to  amount,  was  directed  to  be  held  by  three  justices  of  the 
peace  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  province  twice  a year,  with  an 
additional  term  in  Albany  and  two  in  New  York.  In  the  city  of 
New  York  it  was  held  by  a mayor  and  four  aldermen.  By  the  act 
of  1691,  and  the  decree  of  1699,  all  civil  jurisdiction  was  taken 
from  this  court  and  conferred  on  the  Common  Pleas.  By  the  radi- 
cal changes  made  by  the  constitution  of  1846,  provision  was  made 
for  a county  court  in  each  county  of  the  state,  except  New  York, 
to  be  held  by  an  officer  designated  the  “ county  judge,”  and  to 
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have  such  jurisdiction  as  the  legislature  should  prescribe.  Under 
the  authority  of  this  constitution  County  Courts  have  been  given 
jurisdiction  in  various  classes  of  actions,  and  have  also  been  in- 
vested with  certain  equity  powers  in  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages, 
the  sale  of  infants’  real  estate,  and  also  to  partition  lands,  and 
measure  dower  and  care  for  the  persons  and  estates  of  lunatic  and 
habitual  drunkards.  The  judiciary  act  of  1869  continued  the  ex- 
isting jurisdiction  in  all  actions  in  which  the  defendant  lived  with- 
in the  county  and  the  damages  claimed  did  not  exceed  $1,000. 
The  constitution  of  1894  likewise  continues  the  court,  and  increases 
its  power  in  extending  the  amount  of  damages  claimable  to  $2, 000. 

Like  the  Supreme  Court,  the  County  Court  has  its  civil  and 
criminal  sides.  In  criminal  matters  the  county  judge  was  for- 
merly assisted  by  two  justices  of  the  sessions,  elected  by  the 
people  from  among  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county.  It  is 
in  the  criminal  branch  of  this  court,  known  as  the  “Sessions,”  that 
minor  criminal  offenses  are  disposed  of,  and  all  indictments,  except 
for  murder  or  some  very  serious  felony,  are  sent  to  it  for  trial 
from  the  Oyer  and  Terminer.  The  constitution  of  1894  abolished 
courts  of  sessions,  except  in  New  York  county,  after  the  31st  day 
of  December,  1895,  and  its  powers  and  jurisdiction  were  thereafter 
vested  in  the  County  Court.  By  the  codes  of  1848  and  1877  the  pro- 
cedure and  practice  in  this  court  are  made  to  conform  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  practice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  was  done  with 
the  evident  design  to  attract  litigation  into  these  minor  courts  and 
thus  relieve  the  Supreme  Court.  In  this  purpose,  however,  there 
has  been  a failure,  as  litigants  much  prefer  the  shield  and  broader 
powers  of  the  higher  court.  Under  the  code  county  judges  per- 
form some  of  the  duties  of  a justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
chambers.  The  County  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
actions  arising  in  justices’  courts  and  courts  of  Special  Sessions. 
Appeals  lie  from  the  County  Court  direct  to  the  appellate  division 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  constitution  authorizes  the  legislature,  on  application  of  the 
hoard  of  supervisors,  to  provide  for  the  election  of  a special  county 
judge,  to  assist  the  regular  judge  in  the  disposition  of  business  of 
the  County  Court,  or  to  act  in  his  stead  in  case  of  disqualification. 
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Under  this  authority,  on  April  10,  1849,  the  legislature  passed  an 
act  authorizing  such  a judicial  officer  in  Tioga  county,  to  hold 
office  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  receive  such  compensation 
as  the  supervisors  shall  determine. 

The  old  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  state  of  New  York,  the 
oldest  tribunal  of  the  state,  which  survived  the  changes  of  two 
constitutional  revisions,  was  another  heirloom  of  the  colonial 
period,  and  was  established  originally  under  the  charters  of  1686, 
for  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Albany,  and  was  made  general 
to  the  state  by  the  act  of  1691.  Under  the  first  constitution  the 
number  of  judges  were  various,  there  being  as  many  as  twelve  in 
some  counties,  hut  the  act  of  1818  limited  the  judges  to  five  in  each 
county,  including  the  first  judge.  The  constitution  of  1821  con- 
tinued the  court,  and  its  judges  were  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  senate  and  held  office  for  the  term  of  five  years.  This  court, 
except  in  the  county  of  New  York,  was  abolished  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  1846. 

Surrogates’  Courts,  one  of  which  exists  in  each  county  of  the 
state,  are  now  courts  of  record,  having  a seal,  and  their  especial 
jurisdiction  is  the  settlement  and  care  of  estates  of  infants  and  of 
deceased  persons.  The  derivation  of  the  powers  and  the  practice 
of  these  courts  is  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  England,  also  in 
part  through  the  colonial  council  which  existed  during  the  rule  of 
the  Dutch,  and  exercised  its  authority  in  accordance  with  the 
Dutch-Roman  law,  the  custom  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  law  of 
Aasdom,  the  Court  of  Burgomasters  and  Scheppens,  the  Orphan 
Masters,  the  Mayor’s,  the  Prerogative,  and  the  Court,  of  Probate. 
The  settlement  of  estates  and  the  guardianship  of  orphans  was 
transferred  to  the  Burgomasters  in  1653  and  soon  after  to  the 
Orphan  Masters.  Under  the  colony  the  Prerogative  Court  con- 
trolled all  matters  relating  to  the  probate  of  wills  and  settlement 
of  estates,  hut  in  1692,  by  act  of  the  legislature,  all  probates  and 
granting  of  letters  of  administration  were  to  be  under  the  hand  of 
the  governor  or  his  delegate,  and  two  freeholders  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  each  town  to  care  for  the  estates  of  persons  dying 
intestate.  Under  the  duke’s  laws  this  duty  had  been  performed 
by  the  constables,  overseers,  and  justices  of  each  town.  In  1778 
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the  governor  was  divested  of  all  of  this  power,  except  the  appoint- 
ment of  surrogate,  and  it  was  conferred  upon  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Probate. 

Under  the  first  constitution,  surrogates  were  appointed  by  the 
council  of  appointment,  and  under  the  second  by  the  governor 
with  the  approval  of  the  senate.  The  constitution  of  1846  abol- 
ished the  office  of  surrogate  in  all  counties  having  less  than  40,000 
population,  and  conferred  its  powers  and  duties  on  the  county 
judge.  By  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  surrogates  were  invested 
with  all  the  necessary  powers  to  carry  out  the  equitable  and  inci- 
dental requirements  of  their  office.  In  its  present  form,  and 
sitting  weekly,  this  court  affords  a cheap  and  expeditious  medium 
for  the  care  and  settlement  of  estates  and  the  guardianship  of 
infants. 

The  only  remaining  courts  which  are  common  to  the  whole 
state  are  the  Special  Sessions,  held  by  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
trial  of  minor  criminal  offenses,  and  justices’  courts  with  a limited 
civil  jurisdiction.  Previous  to  the  constitution  of  1821  (modified 
in  1828),  justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed,  hut  since  that  time 
they  have  been  elected.  The  office  and  its  duties  are  descended 
from  the  English  office  of  the  same  name,  but  are  much  less  im- 
portant, and  under  the  laws  of  this  state  it  is  purely  the  creature 
of  the  statute. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  courts  of  New  York,  which  omits  only 
those  that  are  local  in  character,  gives  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
machinery  provided  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  bench  and 
bar. 

The  organization  of  the  courts  in  Tioga  county  was  accom- 
plished with  little  difficulty,  as  the  creating  act  designated  the 
house  of  George  Hornwell,  in  Chemung,  as  the  place,  and  the 
month  of  June  as  the  time,  for  holding  the  first  session  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  First  judge,  Abraham  Miller,  officiated  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  with  three  associate  judges  and  one  assistant 
justice.  The  other  officers  of  the  court  were  sheriff  James  Mc- 
Master,  and  clerk  Thomas  Nicholson,  while  lawyers  Vincent  Mat- 
thews, David  Woodcock,  and  David  Powers  represented  the  inter- 
ests of  the  litigants.  Yet  neither  of  these  worthies  was  a resident 
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of  the  county,  and  in  fact  it  is  said  that  Tioga  had  no  resident 
legal  practitioner  previous  to  the  year  1800,  when  Eleazer  Dana 
became  the  pioneer  of  the  local  bar. 

Yet  this  period  of  ten  years  was  not  without  its  vicissitudes,  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  several  settled  localities  of  the  vast  county 
were  engaged  in  an  earnest  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  county 
buildings  and  the  seat  of  justice.  In  1792  an  act  of  the  legislature 
directed  the  buildings  to  he  erected  east  of  N anticoke  creek,  and 
courts  to  be  held  at  the  dwelling  of  pioneer  Spaulding,  in  the  same 
vicinity,  and  in  the  next  year  an  act  directed  courts  to  be  held 
alternately  at  Chenango  (Binghamton)  and  at  Newtown  (Elmira), 
in  the  town  of  Chemung,  thus  creating  a two-shire  county.  Jury 
districts  were  first  created  in  Tioga  in  1801,  and  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  the  clerk’s  office  was  soon 
afterward  (1804)  directed  to  be  maintained  at  some  point  not  more 
than  three  miles  from  the  settlement  called  Owego.  At  this  time 
Eleazer  Dana  and  John  H.  Avery  were  the  only  resident  lawyers 
of  the  county. 

In  1806  the  county  was  divided,  and  all  of  the  territory  east  of 
Owego  creek  was  set  off  to  Broome  county,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  seat  of  justice  of  Tioga  was  removed  to  Newtown,  where 
courts  were  held  and  where  all  the  legal  lights  of  the  county  were 
centered.  This  division  soon  necessitated  a change  in  the  location 
of  the  county  seat,  and  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a court  house  at 
Spencer,  then  the  most  convenient  central  point  in  the  county. 
However,  Newtown,  or  Elmira,  was  soon  created  a half -shire  town, 
and  courts  alternated  between  these  places.  On  the  8th  of  June, 
1812,  Tioga  county  was  again  divided  into  two  jury  districts. 

In  1821  the  court  house  at  Spencer  was  burned,  and  one  year 
afterward  the  present  towns  of  Owego,  Newark  Valley,  Berkshire 
and  Richford  were  restored  to  Tioga  county.  This  radical  change 
in  the  territorial  boundaries  demanded  an  eastern  jury  district, 
and  Owego  became  a half -shire  town  with  Elmira.  In  1836  Che- 
mung county  was  created,  and  Tioga  was  reduced  to  its  present 
boundaries.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  early  lawyers  of  Tioga 
county  were  also  pioneers  in  the  profession  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties of  Broome  and  Chemung,  and  that  the  life  of  the  average 
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practitioner  was  a career  of  almost  continuous  itinerancy.  Such 
indeed  was  the  case,  and  previous  to  1836  the  whole  number  of 
practicing  lawyers  in  this  county  was  less  than  twenty-five. 

However,  it  is  not  properly  within  the  province  of  this  chapter 
to  refer  at  length  to  the  several  county  buildings  and  localities  in 
which  courts  have  been  held,  as  that  subject  is  more  fully  treated 
in  another  part  of  the  work  ; but  it  is  the  present  purpose  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  those  persons  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  courts  and  the  administration  of  law  in  the  county  from  its 
earliest  history  to  the  present  time. 

THE  BENCH. 

To  Abraham  Miller  is  to  be  accorded  the  honor  of  having  been 
the  first  regular  judicial  officer  in  Tioga  county,  and  who,  perhaps, 
in  point  of  seniority  of  service  on  the  bench  should  be  first  men- 
tioned in  these  sketches,  yet  we  feel  constrained  to  reserve  the 
highest  honor  to  that  one  man  whose  professional  life  in  the  county 
began  more  than  forty  years  after  Judge  Miller’s  appointment  to 
the  Common  Pleas  bench,  but  whose  special  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  together  with  his  professional  standing  among  the  legists  of 
this  state,  naturally  entitle  him  to  the  first  recognition  in  treating 
of  the  magistrates  who  have  honored  Tioga  county  by  their  lives 
and  record. 

John  Mason  Parker  was  a native  of  Granville,  Washington 
county,  N.  Y.,  born  June  14,  1805,  and  was  the  son  of  John  C. 
Parker,  also  a lawyer,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  bar  in  that 
county.  John  M.  Parker  acquired  his  elementary  education  at  the 
once  famous  Granville  academy,  then  entered  Middlebury  college, 
a noted  Vermont  educational  institution,  from  which  he  was  grad 
uated  with  highest  honors  in  1828.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of 
John  P.  Cushman,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1833,  and  in  the  same  year  opened  an  office  in  the  village  of  Owego. 
From  that  time  to  his  death  Judge  Parker  was  in  some  manner 
associated  with  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Tioga  county  ; and  by 
those  who  knew  him  well  in  life  it  is  said  that  he  was  devoted  to 
the  profession,  a statement  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
thorough  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  and  in  the  preparation  of 
every  case  in  which  he  was  retained.  In  his  intercourse  with 
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clients  lie  was  perfectly  frank  and  inclined  to  discourage  rather 
than  encourage  litigation,  and  in  all  law  questions  mature  deliber- 
ation always  preceded  counsel.  Yet  as  a magistrate  on  the  bench 
his  rulings  were  clear  and  prompt,  aud  his  interpretation  of  the 
law  very  nearly  correct.  As  a judge  he  was  popular  with  the  entire 
bar,  kind  and  forbearing  in  his  manner,  especially  toward  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession,  whom  he  encouraged  with  his 
presence  and  advice.  The  bar  knew  him  to  be  incapable  of  trick, 
and  he  had  a special  contempt  for  all  that  was  mean  and  narrow 
and  low.  Naturally,  a man  of  his  mark  and  possessing  the  full 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  men  and  professional  associ- 
ates could  not  well  avoid  being  drawn  somewhat  into  the  arena  of 
politics,  although  his  taste  inclined  strongly  against  it.  He  was 
twice  elected  to  congress,  and  served  continuously  from  1855  to 
1859.  On  the  8th  of  November,  1859,  he  was  elected  justice  of  the 
Supreme  court,  and  served  a full  term  of  eight  years.  In  the  fall 
of  1867  he  was  re-elected  to  a term  of  fourteen ' years,  and  was  in 
office  at  the  time  of  his  death,  December  6,  1873.  In  January, 
1867,  Judge  Parker,  as  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
“ having  the  shortest  time  to  serve,”  sat  on  the  Court  of  Appeals 
bench.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  to  the  General  Term.  Two  terms 
in  congress  and  nearly  fourteen  years  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  the  full  extent  of  his  public  holdings.  In  politics  he  was  a 
whig,  and  later  a republican,  firm  and  determined,  and  one  of  the 
organizers  of  that  party  in  the  county.  Judge  Parker  was  twice 
married  ; first  in  September,  1835,  with  Catherine  Ann,  daughter 
of  Charles  Pumpelly,  of  which  marriage  four  children  were  born. 
His  wife  died  in  December.  1845,  and  March  1,  1854,  he  married 
with  Stella  A. , also  a daughter  of  Charles  Pumpelly. 

As  has  been  stated,  Abraham  Miller  was  the  first  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in  this  county,  his  appointment  dating  February 
17,  1791.  Judge  Miller  was  horn  in  1735,  and  was  a blacksmith 
by  trade,  though  a farmer  by  avocation.  He  served  with  the 
American  colonists  during  the  last  French  war  and  also  was  a rev- 
olutionary patriot.  He  was  not  learned  in  the  law  but  possessed 
a good  fund  of  common  sense,  and  was  a careful  and  successful 
business  man.  Judge  Miller  served  on  the  Common  Pleas  until 
1798.  He  died  in  1815. 
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John  Patterson  succeeded  to  the  first  judgeship  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  by  appointment,  March  27,  1798,  and  served  until  the 
spring  of  1807.  He  was  a resident  of  the  Broome  county  portion 
of  old  Tioga.  He  was  member  of  assembly  in  1792  and  1793,  and 
representative  in  congress  in  1803-5. 

John  Miller,  who  next  succeeded  to  the  bench,  was  the  son  of 
Abraham  Miller,  and  held  office  from  April  3,  1807,  to  March  31, 
1810.  He  was  a well-educated  man,  a good  judge,  and  one  of  the 
best  politicians  of  his  day  ; hut  he  allowed  himself  to  he  led  away 
by  the  influence  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  spent  many  years  in  Clark 
county,  Ind.,  at  the  expense  of  much  of  his  popularity  and  means. 
He  at  length  returned  to  Ithaca,  where  he  died  in  1833. 

Judge  Emanuel  Coryell  succeeded  to  the  Common  Pleas  judge- 
ship  March  31,  1810,  and  served  as  first  judge  for  the  next  eight 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  county,  having  first  vis- 
ited the  region  about  1788  or  1789  in  company  with  a surveying 
party,  and  in  1791  he  made  a permanent  location  in  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Nichols.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  Judge  Coryell 
was  in  fact  the  first  actual  resident  of  Tioga  county  to  serve  in  the 
capacity  of  first  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  In  politics  a feder- 
alist, Judge  Coryell  wielded  a strong  influence  in  the  county,  and 
by  His  popularity  and  business  capacity  became  widely  known 
throughout  the  region.  He  died  in  January,  1835,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-two  years. 

Gamaliel  H.  Barstow  became  first  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
by  appointment,  June  22,  1818.  He  was  a son  of  Seth  Barstow, 
and  a native  of  Sharon,  Conn.,  born  July  20,  1784.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Great  Barrington,  Mass. , with  his  brother,  Dr.  Samuel 
Barstow,  and  came  to  Nichols  in  1809.  Three  years  later  he  mar- 
ried with  Nancy,  the  daughter  of  Emanuel  and  Frances  (Caldwell) 
Coryell.  In  common  with  all  his  predecessors,  Judge  Barstow 
was  not  a lawyer,  yet  was  a man  of  full  mental  equipment,  and 
made  an  excellent  record  both  as  judge  and  as  public  official  in 
other  capacities.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  assembly  in  1815, 
and  served  in  the  lower  house  five  years.  He  was  elected  to  the 
senate  in  1818,  serving  with  that  body  four  terms.  In  1825  he  was 
elected  state  treasurer,  and  was  again  elected  in  1838.  He  was  in 
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congress  in  1831-33,  serving  one  term  at  least  as  an  anti-mason. 
Judge  Barstow  was  a Jeffersonian  democrat  early  in  life,  but  later 
was  a whig.  He  died  in  Nichols,  March  30,  1865,  aged  eighty-one 
years. 

Latham  A.  Burrows  succeeded  to  the  bench  in  1823,  and  was  the 
first  professional  lawyer  to  fill  that  position  in  the  county.  He 
was  a native  of  Groton,  Conn.,  born  in  1793,  and  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  county  bar  in  1816.  He  was  clerk  of  Broome  county 
from  February  14,  1821,  to  January  1, 1822,  associate  judge  of  Tioga 
from  1824  to  1827,  and  later  first  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
J udge  Burrows  represented  this  county  in  the  state  senate  from 
1824  to  1828,  and  in  the  latter  year  established  a mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Owego.  He  was  president  of  the  village  from  1836  to  1839, 
inclusive.  He  afterward  removed  to  Buffalo,  where  he  died  Sep- 
tember 25,  1855. 

Grant  B.  Baldwin  was  appointed  first  judge  February  5,  1828, 
and  served  until  March  27,  1833.  Judge  Baldwin  was  a resident 
of  Elmira  when  that  city  was  a hamlet  called  Newtown,  a half- 
shire town  of  Tioga  county.  He  was  a lawyer  by  profession, 
admitted  to  practice  in  1814,  and  is  remembered  as  a capable  and 
popular  public  officer. 

John  R.  Drake  succeeded  to  the  office  of  first  judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Tioga  county  March  27,  1833,  but  previous  to  that 
time,  from  1815  to  1823,  he  had  officiated  as  first  judge  of  Broome 
county.  Judge  Drake  was  born  at  Pleasant  Valley,  Orange 
county,  November  28,  1782,  and  came  to  Owego  in  1809,  when 
that  hamlet  settlement  was  included  in  Broome  county.  He  was 
a merchant  and  lumberman,  and  a man  of  much  importance  in 
the  community.  He  built  the  first  sidewalk  ; owned  the  first  cov- 
ered carriage  and  covered  sleigh,  and  his  daughter  had  the  first 
piano,  in  the  settlement.  He  bought  large  tracts  of  land,  and  for 
several  years  was  manager  of  the  Coxe  Patent.  His  store  stood 
at  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  at  the  corner  of  Front  street.  He 
owned  nine  store  buildings,  all  of  which  were  burned  in  1849. 
Judge  Drake  died  in  Owego,  March  21,  1857. 

Stephen  Strong  was  a native  of  Connecticut,  born  October  11, 
1791,  He  came  to  Owego  from  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  in  which 
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region  his  parents  were  pioneers.  Young  Strong  came  to  this 
county  in  1814  or  1815,  and  was  an  early  teacher.  About  the 
same  time  he  began  reading  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1822.  He  became  not  only  a prominent  member  of  the  county 
bar,  but  is  remembered  as  having  been  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
orators  of  the  region,  aud  an  extensive  and  successful  practitioner, 
particularly  in  criminal  cases.  Judge  Strong  served  as  first  judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  by  appointment,  April  18,  1888,  and  as 
county  judge  by  election  in  November,  1855,  in  all  a period  of 
nine  years.  He  was  district  attorney  of  Tioga  county  from  July, 
1886,  to  July,  1838,  and  from  February,  1844,  to  June,  1847.  He 
represented  the  twenty-second  district  in  the  congress  of  1845-47. 
Later  he  removed  to  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  and  there  he  died  April 
5,  1866. 

Alanson  Munger,  the  last  of  the  old  Common  Pleas  judges  in 
Tioga  county,  was  born  in  Ludlow,  Mass.,  February  5,  1801.  He 
removed  to  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1827,  was  graduated  at 
Hamilton  college,  and  thence  came  to  Owego  in  1840.  He  formed 
a law  partnership  with  Stephen  Strong,  which  continued  two 
years,  but  aside  from  this  partnership  Judge  Munger  always  prac- 
ticed alone.  He  is  remembered  as  a safe  counsellor,  a good  trial 
lawyer,  and  a man  of  sterling  integrity  and  worth.  He  was  ap- 
pointed first  judge  February  2,  1843,  and  surrogate  January  24, 
1844.  He  was  elected  district  attorney  in  1850,  and  special  county 
judge  in  1861.  He  also  served  one  term  as  justice  of  the  peace  of 
the  town  of  Owego,  and  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  the 
senate  in  1869,  but  was  defeated  at  the  polls.  In  politics  Judge 
Munger  was  a democrat.  He  was  the  first  man  in  Friendship 
lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  to  be  raised  to  the  degree  of  master  mason. 
He  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Owego,  December  31,  1877. 

Charles  P.  Avery,  the  first  county  judge  elected  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1846,  was  a native  of  Owego,  horn  in  1818,  and  was 
the  son  of  John  H.  Avery,  the  second  resident  lawyer  of  the 
village.  Judge  Avery  studied  law  with  Thomas  Farrington,  his 
brother-in-law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840.  He  practised 
continuously  until  1847,  when  he  was  elected  county  judge,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  of  office  he  was  re-elected. 
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Judge  Avery,  it  is  well  remembered,  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
Indian  and  pioneer  history  of  this  part  of  the  state,  and  from  early 
settlers  he  gleaned  many  interesting  and  valuable  reminescences 
of  pioneer  life  in  the  Susquehanna  valley.  Indeed,  his  series  of 
articles  published  in  St.  Nicholas , in  1858  and  1854,  have  made  the 
existing  copies  of  that  magazine  of  much  historic  value.  He  also 
accumulated  a rare  collection  of  Indian  relics,  which  after  his 
death  was  taken  to  Rochester.  In  1856  Judge  Avery  removed  to 
Flint,  Mich.,  where  he  practised  law  until  the  spring  of  1872,  then 
returned  to  Owego,  in  greatly  impaired  health,  and  in  that  village 
he  died  on  the  31st  of  August  following. 

Thomas  Farrington,  who  for  more  than  forty  years  was  a prac- 
tising lawyer  in  Tioga  county,  and  a widely  known  public  official 
in  this  state,  was  a native  of  Delhi,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  born 
February  12,  1799.  He  was  the  son  of  General  Putnam  Farring- 
ton, a soldier  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  served  as  orderly  on  his 
father’s  staff  during  the  service,  then  being  but  thirteen  years  of 
age.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  college  in  1826,  and  two  years 
later  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Owego.  He  soon  became  promi- 
nent in  public  affairs,  and  in  1833  was  elected  to  the  assembly,  in 
1835  appointed  surrogate,  and  re-elected  to  the  assembly  in  1840. 
He  was  one  of  the  Owego  village  trustees  in  1839  and  1857,  and 
president  of  the  village  in  1850.  From  February  7,  1842,  to  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1845,  Judge  Farrington  was  state  treasurer,  and  in  the 
year  last  mentioned  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general  of  the 
state,  holding  until  1846,  when,  on  February  2,  he  was  re-appoint- 
ed state  treasurer  and  continued  in  office  until  November  2,  1847. 
In  November,  1859,  he  was  elected  county  judge  of  Tioga  county, 
and  was  twice  re-elected,  serving  three  terms  of  four  years  each, 
and  being  succeeded  in  1871  by  the  late  judge  Charles  A.  Clark. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Judge  Farrington  was  in  all  respects 
a public  man,  and  it  is  a fact  that  his  professional  life  was  much 
broken  by  his  public  services.  Nevertheless  he  was  a good  lawyer, 
a sound  judicial  officer,  and  a faithful  public  servant,  esteemed 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  Owego  Judge  Farrington  lived  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Front  and  Ross  streets,  and  there  he  died 
December  2,  1872.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  John  H.  Avery, 
the  second  practising  lawyer  of  Tioga  county. 
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Charles  Austin  Clark,  who  for  twelve  years,  1872  to  1884,  was 
county  judge  of  Tioga  county,  was  a native  of  Guilford,  Chenango 
county,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  May  28,  1830,  the  son  of  Austin  Clark 
and  Julia  A.  (Phelps)  Clark.  His  grandfather,  Gershom  Clark, 
was  a native  of  Tolland,  Conn.,  a soldier  of  the  Revolution  who 
fought  at  Bunker  Hill  under  General  Putnam.  He  removed  with 
his  family  from  Tolland,  Conn.,  in  October,  1814,  to  Guilford, 
Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  purchased  a large  tract  of 
land,  upon  which  he  and  his  live  sons,  then  young  men,  settled, 
one  of  whom,  Austin  Clark,  the  father  of  Judge  Clark,  in  the 
spring  of  1835,  removed  with  his  family  to  South  New  Berlin,  where 
he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1856,  when  he  permanently  lo- 
cated in  the  town  of  Berkshire,  this  county.  Here  he  died  April 
2,  1882,  having  reared  to  maturity  live  sons  and  six  daughters. 
Charles  A.  was  the  eldest  son.  The  family  being  large  in  num- 
ber and  limited  in  finances,  although  he  attended  district  school, 
he  chiefly  acquired  his  early  education  by  study  at  night  and  at 
odd  times  when  not  at  work  with  his  father  on  the  farm.  At  the 
early  age  of  seventeen  he  was  teaching  school  at  Gilbertsville, 
Otsego  county.  Later  he  read  medicine  at  South  New  Berlin  with 
Dr.  S.  C.  Gibson  and  completed  his  medical  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  spring 
of  1853.  Dr.  Clark  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Berkshire,  in 
1853,  and  soon  removed  to  Bainbridge,  Chenango  county.  The  study 
of  medicine  and  surgery  he  enjoyed,  but  the  practice  was  not  to 
his  liking,  therefore  he  discontinued  medicine  and  returned  to 
teaching,  this  time  in  a large  and  well-equipped  select  school  at 
Bainbridge  village.  Here  he  was  soon  elected  superintendent  of 
schools,  which  position  he  occupied  until  1856,  when  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  New  Jersey.  In  1857  he  returned  to  Berkshire 
and  for  three  years  following  the  spring  of  1857  was  in  mercan- 
tile business  there,  and  subsequently  at  Marathon  and  Oneonta. 
It  had  been  his  desire  from  childhood  to  study  law,  and  he  had 
acquired  sufficient  means  to  warrant  the  undertaking.  He  retired 
to  his  farm  at  Ketchumville,  in  Newark  Valley,  where  he  lived 
during  1864  and  1865,  spending  the  better  portion  of  his  time  in 
the  study  of  law.  In  1866  he  removed  to  Oneonta,  continued  his 
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law  studies  in  the  office  of  General  S.  S.  Burnside  and  on  the 
15tli  day  of  May,  1867,  at  Binghamton,  was  admitted  to  practice. 
He  opened  his  first  law  office  in  Newark  Valley,  taking  an  active 
interest  in  his  profession  and  as  well  in  local  politics,  for  in  1869 
he  was  elected  supervisor  of  the  town  and  was  twice  re-elected, 
once  without  opposition.  In  the  fall  of  1871  he  was  the  nominee 
of  the  republican  party  for  the  county  judgeship  and  was  elected. 
At  the  expiration  of  his-  first  term,  Judge  Clark  was  renominated 
and  re-elected.  He  served  as  county  judge  twelve  years  and 
declined  to  again  be  a candidate  for  the  position.  In  the  fall  of 
1883  he  was  a candidate  for  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  though  de- 
feated in  the  convention.  The  duties  of  the  office  of  county  judge 
brought  Judge  Clark  to  Owego  to  reside  in  1872,  and  at  the 
county  seat  he  afterwards  lived.  Judge  Clark  was  twice  married  ; 
first,  on  May  30th,  1853,  to  Evelyn  Amelia  Hodge,  of  Oneonta, 
of  which  marriage  two  children  were  born  : H.  Austin  Clark  and 
Emily  Lucretia  Clark,  now  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Nohle,  of  Yonkers. 
Mrs.  Clark  died  March  17th,  1878,  and  on  December  28th,  1880, 
Judge  Clark  married  Celestia  D.  Arnold,  daughter  of  H.  Nelson 
Dean  and  widow  of  Captain  Thomas  H.  Arnold.  For  many 
years  he  was  an  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Owego 
and  vice-president  of  the  Tioga  National  Bank.  January  1st, 
1884,  the  law  firm  of  0.  A.  & H.  A.  Clark  was  formed,  the 
partnership  comprising  Judge  Clark  and  his  son,  H.  Austin  Clark, 
the  latter  having  been  admitted  to  practice  May  5th,  1876.  The 
firm  was  known  in  active  professional  life  through  the  Southern 
Tier  until  the  death  of  the  senior  partner  May  9th,  1891,  and  its 
business  was  succeeded  to  by  the  son.  A leading  journal  of  a 
neighboring  county  paid  Judge  Clark  this  tribute  soon  after  his 
decease : 

“The  late  Hon.  Charles  A.  Clark,  of  Tioga  county,  was  cast  in 
a giant  mould-  large  in  stature,  in  mind  and  in  heart.  We  refer 
to  this  now,  not  to  emphasize  a fact  apparent  to  every  one  who 
knew  him.  but  to  call  attention  to  the  almost  universal  expression 
of  sorrow  from  his  associates  and  friends.  It  is  no  mean  compli- 
ment to  those  who  loved  him  longest  and  knew  him  best  that  they 
appreciated  his  manly  and  noble  qualities.” 
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Charles  Edward  Parker,  present  presiding  justice  of  the  Appel- 
late Division  of  the  Supreme  court,  Third  department,  was  born 
in  the  village  of  Owego  on  the  25th  of  August,  1836,  and  was  the 
son  of  John  Mason  and  Catherine  Ann  (Pumpelly)  Parker.  He 
was  educated  at  the  old  Owego  academy,  and  was  graduated  at 
Hobart  College,  class  of  1857.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of  his 
father  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  fall  of  1859.  From  that 
until  the  present  time  Judge  Parker  has  been  a member  of  the 
Tioga  county  bar,  devoted  to  the  profession,  although  during  the 
last  thirteen  years  the  routine  of  office  practice  has  been  laid  aside 
while  he  has  filled  the  positions  of  county  judge  and  justice  of  the 
Supreme  court.  In  1866  Judge  Parker  was  elected  a member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1867,  and  was  the  youngest  mem- 
ber, save  one,  of  that  body.  In  November,  1883,  he  was  elected 
county  judge  of  Tioga  county  and  served  until  January  1,  1888, 
when  he  resigned  and  began  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  court,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1887.  Again  on  the  8tli  of  October,  1895,  Judge 
Parker  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Morton,  presiding  justice  of 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  court,  Third  department, 
state  of  New  York,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

David  T.  Easton  was  appointed  county  judge  on  December  31, 
1887,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Parker. 
Judge  Easton  was  a native  of  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  first  came 
to  Tioga  county  in  1843,  and  attended  the  old  Owego  academy. 
In  1848  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  read  law  and  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  January  1,  1852.  He  practised  seventeen  years  in 
New  York,  came  to  Apalachin  in  1861  and  to  Owego  in  1871,  in 
the  latter  place  being  law-partner  with  Col.  N.  W.  Davis.  This 
firm  continued  until  the  death  of  Col.  Davis,  July  31,  1874.  Judge 
Easton  has  ever  since  1861  been  a member  of  the  county  bar,  and 
now  lives  in  the  town  of  Nichols. 

Howard  J.  Mead,  present  county  judge  and  surrogate,  was  horn 
in  the  town  of  Caroline,  Tompkins  county,  March  7,  1848,  and 
was  the  son  of  David  P.  and  Mary  C.  (Green)  Mead.  His  grand- 
father, Dr.  Daniel  L.  Mead,  was  one  of  the  first  physicians  of 
Tompkins  county.  David  P.  Mead  and  his  family  removed  from 
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Slaterville  to  Mottville,  and  in  the  latter  place  the  young  life  of 
Howard  was  passed.  He  was  educated  in  Tompkins  county  and 
taught  school  about  four  years.  Later  he  read  law  with  Lyman 
Donnelly  and  then  entered  Albany  Law  School,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  February  10,  1871.  In  the  same  month  he  was 
admitted  to  practise  law  and  located  at  Candor,  where  he  remained 
until  January  1,  1885,  the  date  on  which  the  former  Owego  law- 
firm  of  Mead  & Darrow  was  formed.  January  1,  1885,  Judge 
Mead  entered  upon  his  duties  as  county  judge  and  surrogate,  hav- 
ing been  elected  to  that  office  in  November  preceding ; and  in 
November,  1894,  he  was  re-elected  to  a second  term  on  the  bench. 
While  practising  in  Candor,  in  the  fall  of  1879,  Judge  Mead  was 
elected  district  attorney  of  the  county,  and  was  re-elected  in  1882. 

THE  OLD  BAR. 

The  bar  of  Tioga  county  has  ever  been  noted  for  its  strength. 
On  the  bench  and  at  the  bar  of  the  courts  have  been  men  of  the 
highest  professional  character  and  of  great  moral  worth.  Of  the 
leading  legal  minds  of  this  state  Tioga  has  furnished  her  full  quota, 
many  of  whom  have  attained  distinction  and  some  have  acquired 
eminence.  They  have  been  characterized  by  strict  integrity  and 
rare  ability — qualities  which  have  made  for  them  a high  place, 
not  only  in  the  courts,  hut  as  well  in  the  legislative  halls  both  of 
the  state  and  of  the  nation. 

All  past  writers  of  Tioga  county  history  agree  that  the  first 
practising  lawyer  of  the  county  proper  was  Eleazer  Dana,  who 
came  to  Owego  in  the  year  1800,  but  that  there  was  no  attorney 
residing  within  the  county  as  now  constituted  previous  to  that 
time.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  old  town  and 
settlement  of  Newtown  (now  Elmira)  was  within  original  Tioga, 
and  that  General  Vincent  Matthews,  David  Powers,  and  Peter 
Loop  were  lawyers  residing  and  practicing  there  previous  to  1792. 
Indeed,  Vincent  Matthews  has  been  well  called  the  pioneer  of  the 
bar  in  western  New  York,  and  who,  according  to  O’Reilly's 
“Sketches  of  Rochester,”  left  Orange  county  for  Newtown  about 
1789,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state 
in  1790,  and  in  Montgomery  (meaning  Tioga)  and  Ontario  counties 
in  1791.  In  1794-5  he  represented  Tioga  county  in  the  assembly, 
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in  1796,  and  again  in  1803,  was  state  senator,  and  in  1809-11  was 
member  of  congress.  In  1821  he  settled  in  Kochester.  Chenango, 
too,  had  its  little  coterie  of  lawyers  after  the  settlement  there  be- 
came a half-shire  town  in  1803,  but  in  1806  the  erection  of  Broome 
county  separated  them  from  Tioga.  However,  it  is  proper  in  this 
connection  to  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  old  and  more  prominent 
lawyers  of  Tioga  county,  who  were  the  recognized  leaders  of  the 
bar  during  the  period  of  their  practice. 

Eleazer  Dana,  the  first  lawyer,  was  born  at  Ashford,  Conn., 
August  12,  1772,  and  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Newtown  (Elmira)  in  1800.  His  father  was  Anderson  Dana,  a 
victim  of  the  Wyoming  massacre.  Eleazer  Dana  came  to  Owego 
the  same  year  in  which  he  was  admitted  and  in  after  life  became 
prominent  in  public  affairs.  He  was  postmaster  at  Owego  from 
1802  to  1816,  was  appointed  surrogate  of  Broome  county  in  1806, 
and  represented  the  same  county  in  the  assembly  in  1808-9.  He 
was  district-attorney  of  Tioga  county  from  1823  to  1826 ; was  a 
member  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  Owego  village,  and  also 
one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  old  Owego  academy.  The  office 
of  trustee  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death,  May  1,  1845.  Mr. 
Dana  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Owego 
village,  and  one  of  the  trustees  from  its  organization  in  1810  until 
he  died.  His  residence  in  Owego  was  in  Front  street,  about  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  J.  C.  Dwelle’s  house. 

John  H.  Avery,  the  second  lawyer,  was  born  in  1783,  and  came 
to  Owego  to  practice  law  in  1801.  His  residence  was  also  on  Front 
street,  where  Dr.  E.  D.  Downs  now  lives.  Mr.  Avery  was  mem- 
ber of  assembly  in  1814,  but,  while  a highly  esteemed  man  and 
lawyer,  he  had  little  inclination  for  public  life.  He  died  at  Owego, 
September  1,  1837,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years.  His  sons  were 
Judge  Charles  P.  Avery,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  and 
Guy  H.  Avery,  of  New  York  City. 

William  Platt,  the  third  practicing  lawer  of  Owego  and  the  fifth 
in  Tioga  county,  came  to  the  local  bar  in  1814.  He  was  born  at 
Bedford,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  October  29,  1791,  md  came 
to  Nichols  with  his  father,  Jonathan  Platt,  Jr.,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  that  town,  in  1793.  He  studied  law  with  John  H.  Avery,  and 
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began  his  law  practice  in  Owego  village  in  1814.  He  was  for  many 
years  agent  for  the  ‘ ‘ Coxe  Patent  ” land  tract,  and  an  active,  ener- 
getic, straightforward  business  man  and  lawyer.  Mr.  Platt  died 
in  Owego  January  12,  1855.  His  sons  were  Thomas  C.,  Frederick 
E.,  and  William  H.  Platt. 

Ezra  Smith  Sweet,  grandson  of  Silas  Sweet  and  son  of  Paul 
Sweet,  of  Hew  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  Bradford,  Vt.,  was  born  in 
New  Bedford,  June  3,  1796.  After  teaching  for  a time,  Mr.  Sweet 
read  law  with  Samuel  Stevens,  of  Salem,  N.  Y.,  and  in  December, 
1825,  removed  to  Owego  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  partner- 
ship with  William  Platt.  In  1832  he  became  partner  with  Na- 
thaniel W.  Davis,  a relation  which  continued  several  years.  Later 
he  practiced  alone,  and  when  his  son,  Charles  H.  Sweet,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  (1847)  the  law  firm  of  E.  S.  and  C.  H.  Sweet 
was  formed.  For  almost  half  a century  Ezra  S.  Sweet  was  iden- 
tified with  the  legal  profession  in  Tioga  county,  and  was  regarded 
as  one  of  its  best  representatives.  For  several  years  he  was  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  was  district-attorney  from  1838  to  1841,  and 
again  from  1847  to  1851.  He  represented  the  county  in  the  assem- 
bly in  1849.  Mr.  Sweet  died  in  Owego,  October  16,  1869. 

Nathaniel  W.  Davis,  more  familiarly  known  among  his  friends 
as  Colonel  Davis,  was  a native  of  Connecticut,  born  at  Weston, 
Fairfield  county,  May  10,  1807.  He  was  educated  for  the  legal 
profession  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  became  a member  of  the  Tioga 
county  bar  in  1832,  practicing  at  the  county  seat.  Colonel  Davis 
was  a popular  man  both  in  professional  and  social  life,  and  was 
interested  in  military  affairs,  being  for  several  years  colonel  of  the 
53d  and  54th  regiments  of  state  militia.  He  was  surrogate  from 
1840  to  1844,  and  member  of  assembly  in  1844  and  1863  ; was  vil- 
lage trustee  in  1839,  1842,  and  1847,  and  president  of  the  village  in 
1859  and  1860.  Colonel  Davis  died  in  Owego,  July  31,  1874. 

John  J.  Taylor  may  be  truthfully  mentioned  in  this  chapter  as 
one  of  the  giants  of  the  legal  profession  in  Tioga  county  and  in  the 
the  southern  tier,  for  he  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the  strongest  and 
ablest  lawyers  of  the  region  in  his  time,  and  during  the  long  period 
of  his  practice  he  was  connected  with  some  of  the  most  important 
cases  tried  in  this  county.  John  James  Taylor  was  the  son  of 
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English  parents,  John  and  Anne  Taylor,  who  emigrated  to  this 
country  from  Oldham,  near  Manchester,  England.  He  was  born 
at  Leominster,  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  April  27,  1808.  At  about 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  took  a college  preparatory  course  at  New 
Ipswich  academy,  N.  H.,  also  one  at  the  Groton  academy  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  entered  Harvard  in  1825.  He  was  graduated  in 
August,  1829,  then  taught  school  a few  months,  and  in  1830  be- 
came a law-student  in  the  office  of  Judge  David  Buell,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.  Later  on  he  pursued  his  studies  with  John  A.  Collier,  at 
Binghamton,  but  soon  afterward  located  at  Greene,  Chenango 
county,  where  he  both  studied  and  practiced  law.  December  81, 
1834,  Mr.  Taylor  came  to  Owego,  and  on  the  next  day  entered  into 
partnership  with  Stephen  Strong  in  the  practice  of  law.  This  firm 
was  dissolved  in  August,  1838.  Among  his  later  partners  may  he 
mentioned  James  B.  Edmunds,  1853  to  1855  ; James  P.  Lovejoy, 
1858-9,  and  George  A.  Madill,  April,  1860,  to  April,  1865.  As  a 
lawyer,  John  J.  Taylor  occupied  a position  in  the  first  rank  in  the 
county,  and  much  of  his  success  in  practice  was  due  to  close  study 
and  application,  for  he  was  a perservering  and  industrious  worker. 
In  the  preparation  of  his  cases  he  was  cautious  and  methodical, 
but  hardly  laborious,  and  he  entered  into  every  legal  contest  fully 
armed  and  equipped  ; he  struck  no  foul  blow,  and,  victor  or  van- 
quished, he  was  still  a knight,  “without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach. ” On  all  of  the  political  questions  of  the  day  he  entertained 
clear  and  well  settled  convictions,  and  was  perfectly  frank  in  the 
expression  of  them.  He  was  always  a democrat,  a “ state -rights  ” 
believer  and  advocate,  having  full  faith  in  the  ability  of  each  peo- 
ple to  govern  itself'.  In  June,  1841,  he  was  appointed  district 
attorney  of  the  county  and  filled  that  office  until  succeeded  by 
George  Sidney  Camp  in  February,  1843.  He  was  a member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1846,  and  in  1850  was  the  demo- 
cratic nominee  for  congress,  but  was  defeated  at  the  polls.  In 
1852  he  was  re-nominated  and  elected  by  a fair  majority  over 
Charles  Cook,  of  Havana.  In  congress  he  was  a member  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs,  also  of  that  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  was  in  excellent  favor  with  the  administration.  He  was 
tendered  an  appointment  as  commissioner  to  settle  the  northwest- 
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era.  boundary  of  the  United  States,  but  declined,  and  his  name  was 
also  favorably  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  collectorship  of 
the  port  of  New  York.  In  1858  he  was  nominated  for  the  office  of 
lieutenant-governor,  on  the  ticket  with  Amasa  J.  Parker,  but  the 
party  was  defeated  in  the  campaign  of  that  year.  In  all  local 
enterprises  Mr.  Taylor  was  looked  upon  as  a generous  and  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  one  who  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
fellow  townsmen.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  old  Bank 
of  Tioga,  afterward  the  National  Union  bank,  and  was  for  many 
years  its  president.  He  was  at  one  time  vice-president  and  later 
president  of  the  Southern  Central  railroad  company.  In  religious 
preference  he  was  an  Unitarian ; his  wife  a Presbyterian.  He 
married  May  18,  1837,  with  Emily  G.  Laning  of  Owego,  by  whom 
he  had  two  children,  John  L.  Taylor,  of  Owego,  and  Sarah,  who 
became  the  wife  of  L.  Burr  Pearsall,  and  is  now  dead.  John  J. 
Taylor  died  July  1,  1892. 

George  Sidney  Camp  was  a native  of  Tioga  county,  born  at 
Owego  on  February  5,  1816,  yet  his  professional  career  in  his  native 
county  did  not  begin  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1841  ; and  it 
terminated  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on  the  14th  of  February, 
1888.  By  bis  death  the  Tioga  county  bar  lost  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished and  cultivated  members.  Mr.  Camp  acquired  his  early 
education  at  the  old  Owego  academy,  and  entered  Yale  College  in 
1832.  At  the  end  of  Iris  sophomore  year  he  changed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York,  but  left  at  the  close  of  his  junior 
year,  and  became  a student  in  the  law  office  of  Judge  Stephen 
Strong,  in  Owego.  He  subsequently  continued  his  studies  in  New 
York  city,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  May  18,  1838.  The  first 
three  years  of  bis  professional  life  were  spent  in  New  York,  but  in 
December,  1841,  he  returned  to  Owego  and  became  a member  of 
the  local  bar,  partner  with  Stephen  Strong,  a relation  which  con- 
tinued to  1856,  when  the  latter  was  elected  county  judge.  After 
that  time  Mr.  Camp  practiced  without  a partner.  George  Sidney 
Camp,  for  by  bis  full  name  he  was  generally  called,  was  indeed  one 
of  the  strongest  lawyers  of  Tioga  county,  yet  he  was  a man  of 
conservative  habits,  of  quiet  and  refined  tastes,  of  companionable 
and  naturally  sympathetic  nature,  a genial  associate,  and  always 
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a gentleman.  He  inclined  strongly  to  literary  pursuits  and  was 
the  author  of  several  articles  which  attracted  much  attention  both 
in  this  county  and  abroad.  But  notwithstanding  these  distinguish- 
ing characteristics,  Mr.  Camp  was  the  peer  of  any  lawyer  in  the 
Southern  Tier  during  the  period  of  his  active  practice  ; and  while 
he  instinctively  shrunk  from  the  bitter  legal  contests  frequently 
waged  in  the  courts,  he  nevertheless  proved  equal  to  every  emer- 
gency and  was  an  opponent  of  no  mean  worth.  Still  he  preferred 
the  office  and  its  quiet  and  less  burdensome  work.  He  sought  no 
political  preferment  and  his  only  service  in  office  was  as  dis- 
trict attorney,  to  which  place  he  was  appointed  in  1848,  and  in 
which  he  served  one  year.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Camp  combined  farming  with  professional  work,  and  in  it 
found  rest  and  recreation.  He  fancied  live  stock  and  was  a breed- 
er of  fine  Jersey  cattle. 

Austin  Blair,  the  old  war-governor  of  Michigan,  was  a former 
member  of  the  Tioga  county  bar,  having  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Sweet  & Davis  in  1839  and  1840,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  1841.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Michigan,  locating  first  at 
Jackson  but  soon  removed  to  Eaton  Rapids  for  a brief  period, 
where  he  was  elected  county  clerk.  However,  he  soon  returned  to 
Jackson,  where  he  resided  until  the  time  of  his  death,  August  9, 
1894.  Austin  Blair  was  born  at  Speedsville,  N.  Y.,  February  8, 
1818,  and  prepared  for  college  at  West  Newark,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Benjamin  Walter.  He  attended  Cazenovia  seminary  and 
afterward  entered  Union  college,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1839.  He  then  came  to  Owego.  In  1846  Mr.  Blair  was  elected  to 
the  Michigan  house  of  representatives  as  a whig,  but  in  1848  he 
declined  to  support  General  Taylor  and  attended  the  Buffalo  con- 
vention which  nominated  Van  Buren  and  Adams.  In  1852  he  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Jackson  county,  and  in  1854  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  republican  party  in  his  state.  Two 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  senate,  and  after  serving  two 
terms  was,  in  1860,  elected  governor  of  Michigan,  and  in  1862 
was  re-elected.  Beginning  in  1867,  he  was  three  terms  in  congress, 
and  as  late  as  1885  he  was  again  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
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Jackson  county.  For  seven  years,  also,  he  was  a regent  of  the 
state  university. 

William  Fiske  Warner  was  born  at  Hardwick,  Vt.,  January  18, 
1819,  but  spent  nearly  all  of  his  young  life  in  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  parents  intended  him  for  the  ministry  and  began  his 
early  education  to  that  end,  but  young  Warner  preferred  other 
pursuits,  left  the  school  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1834,  came  to  Owego  and  found  employment  in  William 
Pumpellv’s  store.  In  less  than  a year  he  had  almost  general 
charge  of  the  business,  but  every  leisure  hour  he  devoted  to  study. 
March  18,  1843,  he  began  a course  of  law-study  in  the  office  of 
Col.  Nathaniel  W.  Davis,  and  after  three  years  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  at  once  became  law-partner  with  Col.  Davis,  con- 
tinuing such  nine  years,  then  for  five  years  following  1853  he 
practiced  alone.  April  1,  1858,  was  formed  the  law  firm  of  Warner, 
Tracy  & Walker,  comprising  Mr.  Warner,  Benj.  F.  Tracy,  and 
the  late  Gilbert  C.  Walker.  This  firm  was  dissolved  in  April,  1859, 
when  Governor  Walker  removed  to  Chicago,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Warner  & Tracy  until  April,  1860,  when  the  partners  separ- 
ated. In  the  early  part  of  1865  Mr.  Warner  opened  an  office  in 
New  York  city,  and  removed  his  family  to  Montclair,  N.  J.  Two 
years  later  the  results  of  overwork  necessitated  a change,  where- 
upon he  made  an  extended  European  tour,  and  returned  fully 
restored  to  health,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Niles,  Michigan. 
In  September,  1871,  he  was  persuaded  to  return  to  Tioga  county, 
residing  at  Waverly  and  resuming  law-practice.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Warner  was  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  men  of  Owego, 
and  every  measure  tending  to  advance  local  interests  found  in 
him  a generous  supporter.  He  organized  the  Owego  Gas  Com- 
pany in  1856,  and  was  its  president,  superintendent  and  treasurer 
for  many  years.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  built 
the  Presbyterian  church,  supervising  the  work  of  construction 
and  laying  out  and  improving  the  grounds.  Originally  a whig, 
he  became  a democrat  when  the  whig  party  disbanded.  In  local 
politics  he  held  the  office  of  village  clerk  several  years,  and  was 
the  first  president  under  the  village  charter,  holding  that  office 
three  years.  He  prepared  all  the  charter  amendments-  from  1851 
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to  1857,  and  also  advocated  and  carried  through  the  project  of 
Evergreen  cemetery.  In  Waverly  he  evinced  the  same  public 
spirit,  organizing  the  gas  company,  interesting  himself  in  the 
water  works  and  other  local  improvements.  He  was  elected  special 
county  judge  in  1856,  and  was  once  the  democratic  candidate  for 
the  county  judgeship.  He  was  also  an  interested  student  of 
local  history  and  in  1876  wrote  by  request  the  centennial  history 
of  Tioga  county.  May  7,  1846,  Mr.  Warner  married  with  Helen 
J.  Dana,  daughter  of  Eleazer  Dana.  Mr.  Warner  died  November 
7,  1890. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Tracy,  whose  most  recent  public  service  was 
as  secretary  of  the  navy,  appointed  by  General  Harrison,  president, 
on  March  5,  1889,  and  who  has  been  as  highly  honored  by  selec- 
tion for  places  of  special  prominence  as  any  son  of  Tioga,  was  born 
at  Apalachin  in  1829,  and  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Tracy,  an  early 
settler  in  the  town  of  Owego,  and  the  grandson  of  Thomas  Tracy, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Susquehanna  valley.  Benjamin  F.  was 
educated  in  the  district  schools,  and  at  Owego,  and  for  some  time 
was  himself  a teacher.  He  read  law  in  Col.  Davis's  office  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  dis- 
trict-attorney of  Tioga  county,  and  re-elected  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term.  In  1858,  he,  with  the  late  W.  F.  Warner  and  Gilbert 
C.  Walker,  formed  the  law-firm  of  Warner,  Tracy  & Walker. 
Governor  Walker  retired  from  the  firm  in  1859,  and  the  other 
partners  dissolved  in  1860.  July  22,  1862,  General  Tracy,  then 
member  of  assembly  from  this  county,  was  authorized  by  the  war 
department  to  raise  a regiment  of  volunteers  in  the  counties  of 
Broome,  Tioga,  and  Tompkins.  This  he  did,  and,  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  regiment  at  Binghamton,  it  was  given  the  numerical 
designation  of  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Infantry,  “Colonel  Benja- 
min F.  Tracy  commanding.”  Soon  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, May  5-6-7,  1864,  General  Tracy  resigned  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Confederate  prisoners’  camp,  and  of  the  head- 
quarters for  drafted  men,  at  Elmira.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
General  Tracy  went  to  Brooklyn  and  resumed  law  practice,  and 
soon  attained  a position  of  prominence  among  the  distinguished 
lawyers  of  the  state.  October  1,  1866,  he  was  appointed,  by  Presi- 
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dent  Johnson,  United  States  district-attorney  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  and  January  23,  1871,  President  Grant 
re-appointed  him  to  the  same  office.  He  declined  a third  appoint- 
ment and  returned  to  his  law  practice  in  Brooklyn,  partner  with 
General  Catlin.  December  8,  1881,  General  Tracy  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  March  5,  1889,  he  was  appoint- 
ed Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  President  Harrison.  With  the  close 
of  Harrison’s  administration  General  Tracy  returned  to  Brooklyn 
aud  to  his  law  practice,  hut  during  all  the  years  of  his  public  ser- 
vice and  residence  in  the  metropolitan  district  he  has  maintained 
his  associations  with  Tioga  county  ; and  at  this  time,  and  for  many 
years  past,  lie  has  operated  a large  stock-farm  at  Apalachin. 

Gilbert  C.  Walker  was  horn  at  Cuba,  Allegany  county,  August 
1,  1833,  and  came  to  the  Tioga  county  bar,  at  Owego,  in  August, 
1855.  In  1858  he  became  one  of  the  law-firm  of  Warner,  Tracy  & 
Walker,  hut  in  1859  retired  and  removed  to  Chicago.  He  went  to 
Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1864,  where  he  was  president  of  the  Exchange 
hank  for  three  years.  In  1869  he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia, 
serving  one  term,  and  in  1874  was  elected  to  congress  from  the 
Richmond  district.  In  1876  he  was  re-elected,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  second  term  came  to  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  practised  law 
in  partnership  with  the  late  Charles  A.  Hull.  Governor  Walker 
died  in  Binghamton,  May  11,  1885. 

Charles  A.  Monger  was  the  son  of  Judge  Alanson  Munger  and 
succeeded  the  latter  as  special  county  judge  in  1864.  Charles  was 
born  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  July  13,  1830,  and  began  practicing  law 
about  the  time  he  attained  his  majority.  He  was  twice  special 
county  judge,  and  was  also  justice  of  the  peace,  but  his  favorite 
pastime  was  contributing  to  various  magazines.  He  was  a writer 
of  splendid  ability,  and,  in  addition,  was  a poet  of  no  ordinary 
genius.  He  died  at  Owego,  September  3,  1873.  In  1874  a volume 
of  his  poems  was  pul  dished  at  the  request  of  his  numerous  friends. 

Isaac'S.  Catlin,  better  known  perhaps  throughout  the  state  as 
General  Catlin,  was  a native  of  Tioga  county,  horn  at  Apalachin, 
July  8,  1833.  He  studied  law  iu  New  York  city  and  in  1859  came 
to  the  Tioga  county  bar.  Soon  after  he  became  a member  of  the 
law-firm  of  Warner,  Tracy  & Catlin.  In  January,  1861,  he  was 
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elected  president  of  Owego  village,  and  within  the  next  ninety 
days  he  left  Owego  for  Washington,  D.  0.,  as  captain  of  Co.  H, 
Third  N.  Y.  Vol.  Infantry.  He  resigned,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1862  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  famous  109th  regiment, 
and  was  elected  and  commissioned  its  lieutenant-colonel.  When 
Colonel  Tracy  resigned  General  Catlin  succeeded  him  in  command. 
At  Petersburg,  July  30,  1864,  General  Catlin  lost  a leg.  He  after- 
ward was  given  a colonel’s  commission  in  the  regular  army  and 
stationed  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier  - 
general.  On  his  return  from  the  service  General  Catlin  resumed 
law-practice,  and  in  1865  was  elected  district-attorney  of  Tioga 
county.  Later  he  removed  to  Brooklyn  and  was  partner  with 
General  Tracy  ; and  was  twice  elected  district  attorney  of  Kings 
county.  General  Catlin  has  a splendid  stock  farm  near  Apalachin, 
where  he  passes  the  summer  season. 

George  A.  Madill  came  to  Owego  from  To  wan  da,  Pa.,  and  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  partnership  with  John  J.  Taylor,  April  19, 
1860.  That  relation  was  continued  until  April  14,  1865,  wTien  the 
junior  partner,  Judge  Madill,  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  lie 
afteiward  became  prominent  both  as  a lawyer  and  magistrate,  and 
in  fact  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  that  city,  where  he  still 
lives.  He  was  elected  judge  of  the  St.  Louis  Circuit  Court  in  1874. 

Another  member  of  the  old  bar  and  one  of  the  shrewdest  law- 
yers of  his  day  was  Ziba  A.  Leland,  for  a long  time  the  law  part- 
ner of  John  H.  Avery,  of  Owego.  Mr.  Leland  came  here  in  1820, 
and  in  1822  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace.  He  removed  to 
Bath.  He  was  first  judge  of  Steuben  county  from  1838  to  1843, 
and  represented  that  county  in  the  Assembly  in  1842  and  1643. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  Saratoga,  where  he  died. 

About  twenty  years  ago  John  J.  Taylor,  then  senior  member  of 
the  Tioga  county  bar,  prepared  a list  of  the  lawyers  of  the  county 
from  the  year  1800  down  to  about  1877.  Having  access  to  many 
of  Mr.  Taylor’s  accumulated  papers,  the  present  writer  is  able  to 
reproduce  the  list  mentioned,  together  with  a reasonably  accurate 
roll  of  the  members  of  the  bar  from  1878  to  the  present  time.  The 
latter  portion  of  the  list  is  compiled  from  court  calendars  and  rec- 
ords, and  the  year  noted  opposite  each  name  indicates  the  time  in 
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which  it  first  appears.  According  to  these  authorities  the  attor- 
neys of  Tioga  county  have  been  as  follows  ; 


1800 —  Eleazer  Dana. 

1801—  John  H.  Avery. 

1810— John  Tillinghast. 

1812 — Daniel  Cruger. 

1814 — William  Platt. 

1816 — Latham  A.  Burrows. 

1819 —  Seth  A.  L.  Warner. 

1820 —  Ziba  A.  Leland. 

1822— Stephen  Strong,  Ezra  Starkweather, 
Ezra  S.  Sweet. 

1826—  Henry  Wells. 

1827 —  Cyrus  Dana. 

1828 —  Thomas  Farrington. 

1830 —  Robert  Charles  Johnson. 

1831 —  David  Riddle. 

1832—  Charles  Noble,  Nathaniel  W.  Davis. 

1833—  Ira  Clizbee,  John  M.  Parker. 

1834—  Henry  II.  AVells. 

1835  John  J.  Taylor,  John  E.  Clancey, 
Gardner  Knapp. 

1836 — Samuel  Barstow. 

1838 — George  Sidney  Camp,  C.  Manuel 
Harmon. 

1840— Alanson  Munger,  W.  L.  Sherman, 
Charles  P.  Avery. 

1841  -Austin  Blair,  Algernon  S.  Nye, 
Thomas  P.  Waterman,  John  A.  Nichols. 

1842 — B.  C.  Whiting. 

1844 —  Isaac  B.  Headley,  William  Fiske 
Warner,  Robert  H.  S.  Hyde. 

1845 —  Frederick  J.  Fay,  Solomon  Giles. 

1846 —  Edward  G.  Gibson,  Charles  E.  Fil- 
kins. 

1847 —  Elisha  P.  Higbe,  Charles  H.  Sweet, 
George  W.  Coburn,  Gurdon  Hewitt,  Jr., 
M.  S.  Leonard,  J.  Newton  Jerome. 

1848 —  George  B.  Wood. 

1851 —  Benjamin  F.  Tracy. 

1852 —  George  W.  Parker,  Octavius  Yates. 

1853 —  James  B.  Edmunds,  Adolphus  G. 
Allen. 

1854—  L.  B.  Pert. 


1856 —  Gilbert  C.  Walker,  Delos  O.  Han- 
cock. 

1857 —  Charles  A Munger. 

1858 —  C.  W.  Ormsbee. 

1859—  Isaac  S.  Catlin,  Willoughby  Bab- 
cock, James  P.  Lovejoy,  Charles  E.  Par- 
ker. 

1860 —  John  S.  Hopkins,  Elbert  O.  Scott. 

1861 —  George  A.  Madill,  John  Hutchins. 

1864 — Eugene  B.  Gere, Abbey, Charles 

F.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Samuel  W.  Hunt,  Al- 
bert A.  Twiss. 

1866—  F.  D.  Wright,  James  B.  Caryll,  F. 
J.  McLean. 

1867 —  John  G.  Storrs,  Paul  I.  Hedges, 
William  H.  Gale,  Charles  A.  Clark, 
Oliver  P.  Harris. 

1868—  Henry  II.  Rouse,  Ambrose  P.  Eaton. 

1869 —  Lyman  Settle,  Charles  Hayden,  Mil- 
ton  J.  Warner,  James  S.  Tozer,  John  E. 
Ashe,  M.  M.  Cady,  Charles  D.  Nixon,  J. 
Newton  Dexter. 

1870 —  S.  O.  Lockwood,  Jacob  B.  Floyd,  M. 
Y.  B.  Sweetlove,  Jerry  S.  Gross. 

1871 —  David  T.  Easton,  Howard  J.  Mead, 
Josiah  C.  Pumpelly. 

1872 —  Charles  F.  Barager,  John  H.  Rumpfl, 
Richard  A.  Elmer. 

1873 —  Coe  Mullock. 

1874 —  Harrison  Bostwick,  J.  F.  Shoemaker, 
Charles  E.  Hollenback,  William  D.  Pearne, 
Charles  N.  Matson. 

1876 — Peter  P.  Gallagher,  E.  H.  Ryan,  H. 
Austin  Clark,  John  R.  Murray. 

1877 —  C.  D.  Watkins,  F.  P.  Harkness. 

1878 —  Charles  P.  Masterson,  Frank  A.  Har- 
row. 

1879 —  L.  J.  Barnes. 

1880 —  D.  Wellington  Allen,  R.  A.  Bennett, 
Oscar  B.Glez£D,Rodolph  C.  Oakley, Timo- 
thy B.  Oakley,  John  G.  Sears,  Chester  D. 
Van  Vradenburg. 
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1881 — Frederick  H.  Church,  Jonathan  C. 
Latimer,  D.  J.  M.  Loop. 

1883 —  George  F.  Andrews,  Henry  A.  Bal- 
com,  Rev.  M.  G.  Bullock,  Romaine  F. 
Bicber,  E.  F.  Goff,  H.  C.  Hutton,  G. 
Ernest  Lindsley. 

1884—  S.  Jay  Ohart,  Martin  S.  Lynch,  Wil- 
lis H.  Moses. 

1887 — Fred  C.  Hill,  Lyman  T.  Stanbrough. 
1888  Edward  E.  Dean,  Stephen  S.  Wallis, 
W.  Scott  Smith,  Frank  Beck. 

1889 — Benjamin  W.  Loring,  Jr. 


1890—  Edward  E.  Fredenburg,  Theodore  R 
Tu  thill. 

1891 —  W.  N.  Fessenden,  Herman  D.  Walters. 

1892—  Philip  H.  Hull,  James  T.  Rogers, 
William  H.  Russell. 

1893—  Fred  W.  Clifford,  J.  T.  Gridley, 
Frederick  E.  Hawkes,  Henry  E.  Barrett. 

1894 —  Frank  A.  Bell,  Charles  Nelson  Dohs, 
DeWitt  A.  Millen,  Clarence  I.  Nixon, 
Benjamin  S.  Spaulding, 

1895—  R.  D.  Wicke. 

1896—  Fred  J.  Davis. 


THE  PRESENT  BAR. 

In  the  department  of  this  work  relating  to  Personal  Chronology  will  be  found 
sketches  of  members  of  the  bar  in  the  county. 


Adolphus  G.  Allen,  Waverly. 

D.  Wellington  Allen,  Waverly. 
George  F.  Andrews,  Owego. 
Henry  E.  Barrett,  Owego. 
Frank  Beck,  Owego. 

Frank  A.  Bell,  Waverly. 

H.  Austin  Clark,  Owego. 

Fred  W.  Clifford,  Owego. 
Frank  A.  Darrow,  Owego. 

Fred  J.  Davis,  Owego. 

David  T.  Easton,  Owego. 
Ambrose  P.  Eaton,  Smithboro. 

E.  E.  Fredenburg,  Candor. 

W.  N.  Fessenden,  Candor. 

J.  B.  Floyd,  Waverly. 

J.  S.  Gross,  Owego. 

J.  T.  Gridley,  Candor. 

Oscar  B.  Glezen,  Owego. 

O.  P.  Harris,  Nichols. 


Frederick  E.  Hawkes,  Waverly. 
Fred  C.  Hill,  Owego. 

Philip  FI.  Hull,  Waverly. 

J.  C.  Latimer,  Tioga. 

Benjamin  W.  Loring,  Jr.,  Owego. 
Martin  S.  Lynch,  Owego. 

Howard  J.  Mead,  Owego. 

DeWitt  A.  Millen,  Newark  Valley. 
Charles  D Nixon,  Owego. 

Clarence  I.  Nixon,  Owego. 
Timothy  B.  Oakley.  Owego. 
Charles  E.  Parker,  Owego. 

J.  F.  Shoemaker,  Waverly. 

Lyman  T.  Stanbrough,  Owego. 
Theodore  R.  Tuthill,  Owego. 
Stephen  S.  Wallis,  Owego. 

R.  D.  Wicke,  Owego. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  IN  TIOGA  COUNTY. 

HE  dawning  of  medical  science  which  now  sheds  its  light 


throughout  the  world  began  with  Hippocrates  nearly  twen- 


ty-three hundred  years  ago,  and  he  first  treated  of  medicine 
with  the  simplest  remedies,  relying  chiefly  on  the  healing  powers 
of  nature.  He  wrote  extensively,  and  many  of  his  works  were 
translated  and  served  as  the  foundation  for  the  succeeding  litera- 
ture of  the  profession.  However,  the  greatest  advances  in  medi- 
cal science  have  been  made  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
chiefly  during  the  last  half  century.  Physiologists  no  longer  be- 
lieve, as  did  the  practitioners  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the 
planets  have  a direct  and  controlling  action  on  the  body,  the  sun 
on  the  heart  and  the  moon  on  the  brain  ; nor  do  they  now  believe 
that  the  vital  spirits  are  prepared  in  the  brain  by  distillation.  On 
the  contrary  modern  physiology  teaches  that  the  phenomena  of 
the  living  body  are  the  results  of  physical  and  chemical  changes  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  is  ascertained  by  the  thermometer, 
and  the  different  fluids  and  gases  of  the  body  are  analyzed  by  the 
chemist,  giving  to  each  its  own  properties  and  functions. 

There  are  now  known  to  botanists  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  plants,  many  of  which  are  constantly  being  added 
to  the  already  appalling  list  of  new  remedies.  Many  of  these  new 
drugs  possess  little  if  any  virtue,  yet  by  liberal  advertising  they 
hold  a place  in  nearly  every  drug  store. 

The  ancients  were  not  so  well  supplied  with  drugs  and  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  other  means  of  cure.  It  was  a custom 
among  the  Babylonians  to  expose  their  sick  to  the  view  of  passers- 
by  in  order  to  learn  of  them  whether  they  had  been  afflicted  with 
a like  distemper,  and  by  what  remedies  they  had  been  cured.  It 
was  also  a custom  of  those  days  for  all  persons  who  had  been  sick 
to  put  up  a tablet  in  the  temple  of  Esculapius,  whereon  they  gave 
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an  account  of  the  remedies  by  which  they  had  been  restored. 
Prior  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates  all  medicines  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests  and  were  associated  with  numerous  superstitions, 
such  as  charms,  amulets,  and  incantations ; sympathetic  oint- 
ments were  applied  to  the  weapon  with  which  a wound  had  been 
made  ; human  or  horse  flesh  was  used  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy, 
and  convulsions  were  treated  with  human  brains.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  great  and  wide  advances  made  in  all  the  branches  of 
medical  science  during  the  last  century,  this  credulous  superstition 
of  early  ages  has  not  been  fully  wiped  out  by  the  generally  ad- 
vanced education  of  the  present  day.  One  of  the  latest  appeals  to 
the  credulity  of  the  people  is  the  so-called  “Christian  Science,” 
and  the  ‘ ‘ Faith  Cure.  ” The  persons  seeking  to  popularize  this 
means  of  cure  are  either  deceived  themselves  or  are  deceiving 
others.  On  this  point  a popular  writer  has  said:  “Filth  brings 
fever,  and  prayer  cannot  interpose.” 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  treat  at  any  length  of  an- 
cient or  even  modern  medical  history,  and  while  a review  of  the 
progress  of  this  science  from  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  medical 
deities,  or  the  Greek  or  Roman  medical  mythology,  would  he  both 
interesting  and  instructive,  it  is  hardly  a part  of  the  medical  his- 
tory of  Tioga  county  ; and  the  introductory  observations  are  merely 
to  suggest  to  the  reader  the  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  means  of  healing. 

The  medical  profession  of  Tioga  county  has  preserved  hut  little 
of  its  own  history,  and  while  there  are  meagre  records  by  which 
may  be  learned  the  proceedings  and  membership  of  the  medical 
societies  that  have  been  formed,  one  of  them  dating  back  to  the 
early  years  of  the  century,  there  are  no  reliable  data  upon  which 
can  be  based  a history  of  the  development  of  the  profession  in  the 
county.  The  great  advance  in  all  branches  of  art  and  science  has 
indeed  been  marvellous,  hut  in  none  has  there  been  greater  pro- 
gress than  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  settlement  of  the  region  now  included  in  Tioga  county  be- 
gan soon  after  the  revolution,  but  progressed  slowly  during  the 
first  half  score  of  years.  The  country  was  then  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness,  except  as  occasional  improvements  had  been  made  by 
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the  Indian  in  the  fertile  Susquehanna  valley.  At  that  time,  and 
indeed  for  many  years  afterward,  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a 
medical  education  were  very  limited.  The  state  of  New  York, 
unlike  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  had  done  little  to  encour- 
age science,  and  there  were  few  schools  of  medicine  worthy  of  the 
name  nearer  than  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  Few  young  men  could 
afford  to  go  so  far  to  qualify  themselves  for  a profession  which 
offered  but  little  pecuniary  inducement,  and  the  prevailing  custom 
was  for  the  medical  aspirant  to  enter  the  office  of  some  physician 
and  read  two  or  three  years,  at  the  same  time  accompanying  his 
tutor  in  his  professional  visits  and  learn  his  methods  of  practice. 
At  the  end  of  the  term  the  young  doctor  would  seek  some  promis- 
ing field  and  begin  life. 

The  legislation  which  then  regulated  the  admission  and  practice 
of  physicians  was  so  defective  as  to  he  really  worthless.  However, 
in  1806  an  act  was  passed  repealing  all  former  laws  relating  to  the 
profession,  and  at  the  same  time  authorizing  a general  state  med- 
ical society,  and  also  county  societies.  The  enabling  act  was  passed 
April  4,  and  October  13  of  the  same  year  the  physicians  of  Tioga 
county  held  a meeting  and  organized  the  Tioga  county  medical 
society.  However,  several  years  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
society  a number  of  prominent  pioneer  physicians  were  settled  and 
in  practice  in  the  county.  Therefore,  before  proceeding  to  a de- 
tailed history  of  the  society  it  is  proper  to  recall  in  a general  way 
the  names  of  some  of  the  early  physicians,  those  at  least  who 
antedated  the  organization.  The  reader  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  in  1806,  the  year  in  which  the  society  was  formed, 
Tioga  county  was  somewhat  peculiarly  situated.  The  erection  of 
Broome  county  took  from  the  mother  shire  all  her  territory  east 
of  Owego  creek,  and  the  result  was  that  Doctors  Tinkham,  Waldo, 
Ely,  Fay,  and  possibly  others,  now  forgotten,  were  residents  of 
Broome,  whereas  in  fact  they  were  also  pioneers  of  the  profession 
in  Tioga.  Yet,  in  1822  the  territory  of  the  present  towns  of 
Owego,  Newark  Valley,  Berkshire,  and  Richford  was  restored  to 
Tioga  county. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  EARLY  PHYSICIANS. 

According  to  well  authenticated  records,  the  pioneer  physician 
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of  original  Tioga  county  was  Dr.  Joseph  Hinchman,  who  settled 
in  the  old  town  of  Chemung  in  1788,  and  who  in  1798  or  ’94  re- 
moved to  Newtown.  Dr.  Hinchman  was  horn  at  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  August  28,  1762,  and  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  a physi- 
cian. His  father  was  a surgeon  on  a British  man-of-war  during 
the  French  war,  and  the  pioneer  of  the  profession  in  Tioga  county 
was  himself  a soldier  in  the  American  army  during  the  revolution. 
February  18,  1795,  Dr.  Hinchman  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Tioga 
county.  He  died  July  23,  1802. 

Another  of  the  early  and  prominent  physicians  of  Newtown  was 
Amos  Park,  the  first  president  of  the  medical  society.  He  came 
from  Orange  county  in  1793,  and  is  said  to  have  built  the  first 
framed  house  in  Elmira.  Dr.  Elias  Satterlee  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal members  of  the  medical  society,  and  also  lived  in  the  western 
part  of  old  Tioga.  Dr.  Chrisjolm  Scott  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
Newtown  region  previous  to  1800,  though  his  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  medical  society  records. 

The  pioneer  physician  of  Tioga  county,  within  its  present  bound- 
aries, was  Dr.  Samuel  Tinkham,  a native  of  Plymouth,  Mass., 
horn  July  17,  1769,  and  whose  mother  was  the  great  great  grand- 
daughter of  Miles  Standish.  Dr.  Tinkham  was  a graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth college,  and  received  his  medical  education  at  Philadelphia. 
He  came  to  Tioga  county  in  1788,  locating  at  the  Goodrich  settle- 
ment, in  the  present  town  of  Tioga,  where  the  proprietary  intend- 
ed to  establish  a village.  However,  in  1798  Dr.  Tinkham  came  to 
Owego,  and  with  Caleb  Leach  purchased  at  mortgage  sale  a con- 
siderable tract  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  Front  street,  also  other 
parcels,  which  had  been  owned  by  James  McMaster,  and  were  by 
him  mortgaged  to  Robert  H.  Bowne,  a New  York  merchant.  Dr. 
Tinkham  afterward  lived  in  Owego,  and  was  engaged  in  general 
trading,  his  store  standing  west  of  the  entrance  to  the  bridge,  on 
Front  street.  His  medical  practice  was  extensive  and  his  drives 
long  and  sometimes  tedious.  His  fatal  illness  came  in  the  fall  of 
1804.  He  had  visited  New  York  city  and  there  contracted  yellow 
fever.  After  returning  home  he  was  soon  called  to  attend  a pa- 
tient in  Newark  Valley,  and  while  on  the  visit  was  suddenly 
stricken,  and  died  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Sparrow.  Dr.  Tinkham 
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married  with  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Col.  David  Pixley,  and  to 
them  were  born  three  children  : Sarah  E.,  who  married  William 
Pumpelly ; Samuel  Standish,  and  David  P.  Tinkham. 

Dr.  James  H.  Tinkham  was  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Samuel  Tink- 
ham, and  was  born  in  Owego,  March  16,  1836.  In  July,  1861,  he 
entered  the  United  States  service  as  naval  surgeon,  and  although 
a young  man  was  nevertheless  a physician  of  much  promise  and  a 
surgeon  of  unusual  ability.  In  1879,  during  a visit  to  Owego,  he 
was  attacked  with  quick  consumption,  and  died  July  2d  of  that 
year.  During  his  illness,  Dr.  Tinkham  was  ordered  as  fleet-sur- 
geon to  the  West  Indies  squadron. 

Dr.  Elisha  Ely  was  another  of  the  early  physicians  of  the  county, 
and  came  to  Owego  from  Saybrook,  Conn.,  in  the  fall  of  1798. 
He  was  the  second  physician  of  the  village,  and  is  recalled  as  a 
good  practitioner  and  a man  of  prominence  in  the  locality.  He 
had  been  a surgeon  in  the  American  army  during  the  revolution, 
and  while  in  the  service  had  by  exposure  contracted  consumption, 
from  which  he  died  in  1801.  His  sons  were  William  A.,  Daniel, 
Gilbert,  Elisha,  Edward  and  James  Ely,  of  whom  at  least  three 
afterward  became  prominently  identified  with  the  business  inter- 
ests in  Owego. 

Dr.  James  Osborn  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  Owego,  as  his  advertisement  in  the  American  Farmer  of 
March  20,  1811,  states  that  he  “will  continue  the  practice  of  physic 
and  surgery  in  Owego,  and  will  relieve,  cure,  and  warrant  patients 
in  every  disease  subject  to  the  human  frame.”  That  he  was  qual- 
ified for  practice  is  fully  attested  by  the  following  certificate  signed 
by  the  president  and  three  of  the  faculty  of  some  medical  society 
or  institution : “Owego,  March  10,  1811.  Dr.  James  Osborn  has 
been  approved  relative  to  his  knowledge  in  physic  and  surgery, 
and  he  has  practiced  a number  of  years  with  success  ; and  there- 
fore I do  recommend  him  perfectly  skilled  in  every  branch  of  his 
profession.”  Signed,  &c.,  James  Welsh,  President,  and  others. 

Dr.  Joseph  Waldo  was  the  first  physician  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  and  as  well  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Berkshire. 
He  was  born  at  Windham,  Conn.,  October  5,  1755,  and  was  a sur- 
geon in  the  American  army  during  the  revolution.  On  coming  to 
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this  state  he  settled  first  at  Lisle,  Broome  county,  and  thence,  in 
October,  1800,  removed  to  Berkshire,  where  he  lived  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  For  many  years  Dr.  Waldo  was  the  only  physician 
north  of  Owego,  and  his  practice  was  very  large.  He  was  identi- 
fied with  the  early  history  and  development  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  of 
the  region.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  “First  Church  in 
Tioga”  (1803),  and  later  a constituent  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Berkshire.  Dr.  Waldo  married,  July  17,  1778, 
with  Ann  Bliss,  of  which  marriage  three  children  were  born  : 
Mary,  who  married  with  Joseph  Waldo,  2d ; Nancy  Ann,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Solomon  Leonard  ; and  Joseph  Talcott  Waldo, 
also  a prominent  physician  of  Berkshire  in  after  years.  Dr.  Joseph 
Waldo  died  February  13,  1840  ; his  wife  September  14,  1836. 

Dr.  Godfrey  Waldo,  another  early  physician  of  the  county, 
settled  at  Owego  in  the  summer  of  1810  and  began  the  practice  of 
medicine.  He  came  from  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  and  in  1839  removed 
to  Birmingham,  Mich.,  thence  to  Pontiac,  in  the  same  state,  where 
he  aftei’ward  lived.  He  died  September  16,  1848. 

Dr.  Jedediah  Fay,  who  for  a period  of  nearly  forty  years  was  asso- 
ciated with  professional  and  business  life  in  Owego  and  its  vicinity, 
was  a native  of  Massachusetts,  born  at  Hardwick,  January  30, 
1786.  He  was  an  educated  physician  when  he  came  to  Owego,  in 
1811,  and  at  once  began  practice  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Barclay,  who  was  another  of  the  old-time  medical  men  of  the 
county.  Later  on  Dr.  Fay  conducted  a store  in  the  village,  and 
from  1830  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  in  the  drug  business.  He 
was  also  quite  prominently  connected  with  civil  and  military 
affairs ; was  postmaster  from  1820  to  1842  ; was  commissioned 
captain  of  a troop  of  the  8th  regiment  of  cavalry  in  1815,  and  in 
1820  became  surgeon  of  the  53d  regiment  of  infantry,  resigning 
the  latter  after  three  years.  Dr.  Fay  was  a well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  physician  and  merchant  of  Owego,  and  one  whose  ac- 
quaintance extended  throughout  the  region.  His  sons  were  George 
W.  Fay,  of  Owego,  and  Frederick  J.  Fay,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Dr. 
Fay  died  April  23,  1848. 

Dr.  Lewis  Beers  was  one  of  the  old  and  noted  physicians  of  the 
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county,  a resident  of  Spencer  as  early  as  the  year  1810.  He  became 
a member  of  the  county  medical  society,  and  its  president,  in  1811, 
and  was  re-elected  to  a second  term  as  president  in  1821.  Local 
records  and  tradition  furnish  little  information  relating  to  his 
antecedents,  but  the  memory  of  old  settlers  give  him  a good  stand- 
ing in  the  early  times  of  Spencer.  From  the  family  surname 
Beers’s  settlement  in  Danby  was  founded.  Lewis  and  -Jabez  Beers 
came  from  Stratford,  Conn.,  in  1797,  and  in  1807  Dr.  Lewis  Beers 
was  appointed  one  of  the  first  justices  of  the  peace  iu  the  town. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  also  appointed  judge  of  the  common 
pleas  court,  and  enjoyed  the  further  distinction  of  having  been 
the  first  and  only  president  of  the  Owego  and  Ithaca  turnpike 
company,  his  service  being  from  1812  to  1841.  Dr.  Beers  died 
September  4,  1849,  aged  81  years.  Dr.  Jotham  Purdy,  a promi- 
nent early  physician  of  Elmira,  read  medicine  with  Dr.  Beers  at 
Spencer  in  1821,  and  afterward  practiced  in  that  town  about  two 
years.  Dr.  Purdy  died  suddenly  in  Elmira  in  1858. 

Dr.  Gamaliel  H.  Barstow,  now  familiarly  recalled  as  Judge  Bar- 
stow,  by  reason  of  his  honorable  service  on  the  common  pleas 
bench,  but  who  began  his  career  in  the  county  as  a physician, 
settled  at  what  is  now  known  as  Nichols  village  in  1812,  and  erect- 
ed the  first  house  at  that  place.  He  practiced  medicine  from  1812 
to  1823,  and  then  turned  his  attention  to  trading  and  farming. 
Other  old  medical  practitioners  of  Nichols,  though  perhaps  not 
pioneers  in  the  profession,  were  Drs.  John  Petts,  John  Everett, 
and  John  Chubbuck.  Dr.  George  P.  Cady  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
strongest  representatives  of  his  profession  in  Nichols,  and  began 
his  career  there  in  1855,  soon  after  his  graduation  at  the  old  Berk- 
shire Medical  college,  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  was  partner  with 
his  uncle,  Dr.  G.  M.  Cady,  the  latter  also  a physician  of  promi- 
nence in  the  town,  and  a member  of  the  county  medical  society 
from  1857.  The  younger  Dr.  G.  M.  Cady  was  the  son  of  Dr.  George 
P.  Cady  by  his  marriage  with  Susan  Platt. 

Dr.  Platt  F.  Grow  was  one  of  the  early  physicians  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  county,  and  resided  and  practiced  at  Richford 
previous  to  1837.  The  records  fail  to  disclose  the  fact  of  his  mem- 
bership in  the  medical  society,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  none. 
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He  undoubtedly  was  a botanic  physician,  as  his  partner  in  1828 
was  Dr.  John  Frank,  who  was  afterward  well  known  in  Owego. 
Dr.  Grow,  with  Richard  Griffin,  was  selected  to  transcribe  the 
Tioga  county  records  for  use  in  the  newly  erected  county  of  Che- 
mung, and  that  employment  brought  him  to  Owego  in  1837. 

Dr.  John  Frank,  who  died  in  Owego  June  17,  1889,  was  for  many 
years  a well  known  physician  and  prominent  figure  in  local  annals. 
He  was  one  of  three  “oldest  physicians”  living  at  the  county  seat 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  venerable  forms  of  the  three  were  the 
frequent  subjects  of  comment.  Dr.  Frank  was  born  at  Virgil, 
Cortland  county,  September  3,  1797,  and  was  the  son  of  an  old 
revolutionary  patriot.  He  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Rich- 
ford  in  1828,  partner  with  Dr.  Platt  F.  Grow,  and  when  the  latter 
came  to  Owego  in  1837  to  transcribe  certain  of  the  county  records 
for  use  in  Chemung  county,  Dr.  Frank  came  to  assist  in  the  work. 
When  it  was  completed  Dr.  Frank  opened  a store  in  Lake  street, 
but  after  a year  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine,  his  residence 
and  office  being  in  Main  street.  He  was  a botanic  physician, 
hence  his  -name  does  not  appear  on  the  medical  society  records. 
However,  he  was  a competent  practitioner  and  had  a large  client- 
age in  the  village  and  town.  At  one  time  he  owned  an  interest  in 
the  Owego  Gazette.  He  was  a prominent  Odd  Fellow  and  active 
in  lodge  work. 

Dr.  Ezekiel  B.  Phelps  was  a physician  and  surgeon  residing  and 
in  practice  at  Owego  for  a period  of  almost  seventy  years,  and 
during  that  time  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
trusted  of  the  old-school  physicians  of  the  county  seat.  He  was 
born  at  Hebron,  Tolland  county,  Conn.,  April  12,  1800,  and  read 
medicine  with  Drs.  Peters  and  Simon  of  that  place.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  Medical  College  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  March,  1824, 
and  was  licensed  by  that  famous  institution  to  practice  physic  and 
surgery.  After  practicing  a short  time  in  the  east,  Dr.  Phelps 
came  to  Owego,  September  24,  1824,  and  from  that  time  to  his 
death,  June  2,  1892,  was  a physician  of  the  village.  When  he 
came  to  Owego  the  only  resident  physician  was  Dr.  Joel  S. 
Paige,  Dr.  Paige  becoming  a member  of  the  medical  society 
in  1824,  while  Dr.  Phelps  was  admitted  to  membership  in  1829. 
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Dr.  Phelps  devoted  himself  wholly  to  professional  work,  and  while 
he  was  interested  in  all  measures  looking  to  the  public  welfare,  he 
sought  no  preferment  in  politics.  His  rides  were  long  and  fre- 
quently severe,  but  his  was  a strong  physique,  while  his  determi- 
nation was  almost  boundless.  Herein  lay  the  secret  of  his  popu- 
larity, success  and  professional  standing.  His  first  wife  was  Sarah 
Hollenback  Laning,  daughter  of  General  John  Laning.  After  her 
death  Dr.  Phelps  married  with  Laura  A.  Camp,  daughter  of  Will- 
iam Camp. 

Dr.  Ezekiel  Lovejoy,  who  came  to  Owego  to  practice  medicine 
and  surgery  in  1829,  and  who  died  in  the  village  August  15,  1871, 
has  ever  been  regarded  and  mentioned  as  the  father  of  homeop- 
athy in  the  county.  More  than  that,  he  was  one  of  the  successful 
practitioners  of  the  village,  and  a man  popular  with  the  whole 
people  ; and  even  to  this  day  the  attention  of  the  visiting  stranger 
is  always  called  to  a large  and  comfortable  dwelling  house  in 
Front  street  which  was  the  residence  of  Dr.  Lovejoy.  He  was 
born  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  July  6,  1803,  and  studied  medicine  in 
New  York  city.  He  was  a graduate  of  Union  college,  and  a stu- 
dent of  medicine  under  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  of  New  York.  For  a 
time,  also,  he  was  a surgeon  in  the  United  States  navy.  He  came 
to  Owego  in  1829,  and  in  that  year  was  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  county  medical  society.  He  became  a disciple  of  similia 
similibus  curantur  in  1847,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
homeopathic  medical  society  of  Tioga  county  in  1870.  His  only 
public  office  holding  was  that  of  the  office  of  supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Owego,  in  1854. 

Dr.  Theodore  Spencer  Armstrong  was  for  more  than  twenty 
years  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  homeopathy  in  Owego, 
and  in  the  county,  although  he  was  educated  under  allopathic 
teachings.  Indeed,  the  suggestion  has  been  made,  and  has  much 
color  of  truth,  that  the  most  successful  homeopathists  in  practice 
previous  to  a quarter  of  a century  ago  were  those  who  acquired  a 
medical  education  under  the  old  school  instruction.  Dr.  Arm- 
strong was  the  son  of  Henry  Armstrong,  the  latter  an  early  settler 
in  Candor,  and  was  born  at  Esperance,  Schoharie  county,  in  1825. 
After  a course  of  study  with  Dr.  Spencer,  of  Geneva  College,  he 
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was  graduated  from  that  institution  and  at  once  began  practice  at 
Speedsville,  Tompkins  county.  About  this  time  he  accepted  the 
doctrines  of  homeopathy,  and  in  December,  1861,  removed  with 
his  family  to  Owego,  where  he  soon  became  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  physicians  of  the  locality.  He  practiced  continuously 
until  June  1,  1880,  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Binghamton  Asylum  for  Chronic  Insane  (now  known  as  Bingham- 
ton State  Hospital),  to  which  place  he  removed  with  his  family. 
Dr.  Armstrong  continued  at  the  head  of  that  institution  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  December  28,  1891.  His  wife  was  Jeredine. 
daughter  of  Lorenzo  Pratt,  of  Geneva.  They  had  two  sons,  Henry 
Lee  Armstrong,  a business  man  of  Elmira,  and  Theodore  Bedell 
Armstrong,  who  died  April  7,  1895  ; and  two  daughters,  Kiamisia 
Birdsall,  wife  of  Gurdon  Hewitt  Pumpelly,  and  Mary  J,  wife  of 
Dr.  John  F.  FitzGerald. 

Dr.  Hiram  N.  Eastman,  one  of  the  most  noted  physicians  of 
Tioga  county  during  the  period  of  his  residence  and  practice 
therein,  was  born  in  Herkimer  county  August  17,  1810.  He  was 
graduated  at  Fairfield  Medical  College,  and  in  1888  began  practice 
at  Candor.  In  January,  1840,  he  removed  to  Owego,  where  he 
practiced  until  December,  1861,  and  then  removed  to  Geneva,  hav- 
ing previously  been  appointed  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Geneva  Medical  College.  In 
August,  1870,  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Hygiene  at  the  University  of  Buffalo.  Later  on  he  removed  to 
Waverly,  Iowa,  where  he  remained  until  October,  1874,  and  then 
returned  to  Owego,  where  he  died  October  14,  1879.  His  sons 
were  Dr.  C.  C.  Eastman,  of  the  Binghamton  State  Hospital ; Dr. 
R.  I).  Eastman,  of  New  York  city  ; Rev.  Rush  G.  Eastman,  of 
Torresdale,  Penna.,  and  Rev.  George  N.  Eastman,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  His  daughters  were  Cornelia,  a teacher  in  Ogontz  semi- 
nary, near  Philadelphia,  and  Carrie,  of  New  York  city. 

Dr.  John  B.  Benton  was  horn  at  Liberty,  Sullivan  county,  June 
15,  1811,  and  was  graduated  at  Fairfield  Medical  College  in  the 
same  class  with  Dr.  Eastman.  He  came  to  Spencer  in  1840  and 
practiced  medicine  until  1862,  when  he  removed  to  Owego  ; thence 
returned  to  Spencer  in  1882,  and  in  1886  removed  to  Ithaca,  where 
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he  died  September  11,  1887.  His  sons  are  George  F.,  John  L.,  and 
Frank  E.  Benton,  and  his  daughter  is  now  Mrs.  P.  S.  Stearns. 

Dr.  Seymour  Churchill  was  born  in  the  town  of  Newark  Valley, 
December  22,  1810,  and  died  at  Owego  July  9,  1864.  He  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Sutton,  of  Newark  Valley,  and  attended  medi- 
cal lectures  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  New  York  city,  and  at  Washing- 
ton. In  1839  Dr.  Churchill  was  in  practice  at  Flemingville,  and  in 
1841  removed  to  Owego.  In  April,  1849,  he  was  partner  with  Dr. 
J.  Jay  Hoyt,  a graduate  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in  the  drug 
business  and  also  in  general  medical  practice,  though  Dr.  Chur- 
chill had  a drug  store  in  the  village  in  1848.  In  1861  Dr.  Churchill 
was  commissioned  surgeon  in  the  23d  N.  Y.  Infantry,  and  served 
until  July,  1862,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  impaired  health, 
and  returned  to  Owego.  In  May,  1863,  he  again  entered  the  serv- 
ice as  surgeon  to  fill  a vacancy  in  the  109th  regiment,  but  failing 
health  compelled  his  resignation  in  January,  1864. 

Dr.  Lucius  H.  Allen  was  another  of  the  old  time  physicians  of 
the  county,  practicing  at  Berkshire  from  1830  to  1843,  and  after- 
ward at  Owego,  for  a period  of  more  than  half  a century.  He  was 
a native  of  Lunenburg  (now  Athens),  Greene  county,  born  Janu- 
ary 31, 1796.  He  read  medicine  in  Connecticut,  under  Dr.  Thomas 
Pouf  ret,  and  was  graduated  at  Brown  University,  Providence,  E. 
I.,  in  1820.  He  began  professional  life  in  this  state,  first  at  Buf- 
falo, then  at  Cherry  Valley,  whence  he  came  to  Berkshire  in  1830, 
and  thence  to  the  county  seat.  Dr.  Allen  was  a prominent  physi- 
cian, earnest  and  sincere  in  his  professional  life  and  work,  and  an 
ardent  advocate  of  temperance.  After  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1861-65  he  was  appointed  medical  examiner  of  pension  applicants, 
and  held  that  position  several  years.  In  1835  he  became  partner  in 
mercantile  business  with  A.  P.  Storrs,  and  was  one  of  the  later 
firm  of  Allen,  Storrs  & Ball.  He  died  in  Owego  May  2,  1888. 

John  Howe  Arnold  was  born  at  Mansfield,  Tolland  county, 
Conn.,  in  December,  1800,  and  acquired  his  medical  education  at 
the  New  Haven  Medical  College.  He  located  first  at  Whitney’s 
Point,  Broome  county,  later  moved  to  Missouri,  and  in  1845  settled 
in  Owego,  where  he  practiced  with  good  success  several  years.  He 
died  August  1,  1876. 
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Dr.  Azel  E.  Metcalfe  was  born  at  Davenport,  Delaware  county, 
and  came  to  practice  medicine  in  Owego  in  1837.  For  three  years 
he  was  partner  with  Dr.  Love  joy,  after  which  he  removed  to  Ot- 
sego county  and  remained  twenty-two  years.  In  May,  1863,  he 
returned  to  Owego,  and  two  years  later  practiced  medicine  in  part- 
nership with  his  son,  Dr.  G.  W.  Metcalfe,  until  the  death  of  Dr. 
Metcalfe  in  1874.  Dr.  Metcalfe,  the  senior,  died  May  27,  1882.  His 
only  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Eli  W.  Stone,  of  Owego. 

Dr.  George  W.  Metcalfe,  whose  death  was  felt  as  a personal  loss 
to  a wide  circle  of  friends  in  Owego,  and  to  the  medical  profession 
in  the  entire  county,  was  born  July  22,  1837.  He  read  medicine 
with  his  father,  and  was  graduated  at  the  New  York  University 
Medical  College,  after  which  he  began  practice  at  Clarksville,  in 
this  state.  He  then  removed  to  Erie,  Penna. , to  practice,  but  when 
the  war  began  he  enlisted  and  served  first  as  assistant-surgeon,  then 
as  surgeon  of  the  76th  N.  Y.  Vol.  Infantry,  and  finally  was  pro- 
moted brigade  surgeon  on  the  staffs  of  Generals  Rice  and  Hoffman, 
holding  that  position  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  returned 
to  Owego  and  resumed  medical  practice,  although  impaired  health 
unfitted  him  for  its  hard  work.  Dr.  Metcalfe  died  in  Owego  in 
October,  1874. 

Dr.  Hallam  C.  Champlin  was  a physician  and  surgeon  in  prac- 
tice in  Owego  from  1852  to  1863,  and  from  1879  to  1884,  and  is 
especially  remembered  on  account  of  his  strong  advocacy  of  spirit- 
ualism. He  was  born  in  Herkimer  county  in  September,  1814, 
and  was  graduated  at  Albany  Medical  College  January  24,  1843. 
After  fourteen  years  practice  as  an  allopath,  Dr.  Champlin  became 
a convert  to  homeopathy,  and  so  continued  throughout  his  pro- 
fessional career.  He  died  in  Owego,  April  4,  1884,  leaving  one 
son  and  two  daughters. 

In  writing  of  the  old  physicians  of  the  county  the  name  of  Dr. 
Joel  S.  Paige  must  be  mentioned,  for  he  indeed  was  one  of  the 
prominent  practitioners  of  Owego  for  many  years.  He  came  from 
the  east,  united  with  the  county  medical  society  in  1824,  and  was  its 
president  in  1845.  About  the  time  of  the  war  Dr.  Paige  removed 
with  his  family  to  Alexander,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  about  twenty 
years  ago.  His  home  in  Owego  was  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
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Main  and  Paige  streets,  Paige  street  being  so  named  in  allusion  to 
him.  Dr.  H.  Worthington  Paige,  of  New  York  city,  is  the  grand- 
son of  Dr.  Joel  S.  Paige. 

Dr.  Elijah  Powell  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  physi- 
cians of  Tioga  county,  and  withal  one  of  its  most  influential  and 
useful  citizens.  He  resided  in  Richford  and  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  building  that  village.  He  was  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  of  the  county,  and  the  first  school  commissioner  elect- 
ed under  the  law  of  1856.  Dr.  Powell  was  born  at  Pharsalia, 
Chenango  county,  October  3,  1800,  and  began  the  practice  of  med- 
icine in  Richford  in  1823.  Of  his  life  as  a physician  and  business 
man  more  is  said  in  another  department  of  this  work.  He  joined 
the  medical  society  in  1829,  and  in  1858  and  ’59  was  its  president. 
He  died  in  Richford,  January  12,  1876. 

In  Richford  Dr.  Elisha  Briggs  was  one  of  the  earliest  physicians, 
in  practice  in  1820  and  perhaps  at  an  earlier  date.  Dr.  Ezekiel 
Seaman  was  another  early  physician  in  Richford.  In  Spencer  Dr. 
Lewis  Beers,  Dr.  Holmes,  and  Dr.  Jotham  Purdy  were  among  the 
pioneers  of  the  profession.  In  Candor  Dr.  Horatio  Worcester  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  physician,  while  over  in  Newark  Valley, 
in  addition  to  the  early  physicians  already  mentioned,  may  be  re- 
called the  names  of  Dr.  Scamory,  Dr.  William  Sutton,  Dr.  Curtis, 
Dr.  Nelson  and  others  of  later  years. 

THE  TIOGA  COUNTY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Extracting  from  the  records  of  the  society,  it  is  learned  that 
“ At  a respectable  meeting  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
county  of  Tioga,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a medical  society  in 
conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Assembly,  April  4,  1806,”  Dr.  John 
Ross  was  chosen  moderator.  The  physicians  present  at  that  time 
were  Drs.  Amos  Park,  A.  Gates  White,  William  Benson,  John 
Ross,  Elias  Satterlee  and  Urial  Bennett.  The  six  present  proceed- 
ed to  complete  the  organization  by  the  election  of  officers  and  the 
adoption  of  a constitution  and  by-laws  authorized  by  the  act  for 
the  government  of  the  society.  The  officers  elected  were  as  fol- 
lows : Amos  Park,  president ; A.  Gates  White,  vice-president ; 
William  Benson,  secretary  ; John  Ross,  treasurer  ; and  Elias  Sat- 
terlee and  Urial  Bennett,  censors. 
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This  first  meeting  was  held  at  Newtown,  at  the  time  indicated, 
and  indeed  the  other  early  meetings  were  held  at  the  same  settle- 
ment so  long  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county  was  Owego 
creek.  At  a later  meeting  in  the  same  year  the  members  agreed 
upon  and  adopted  a fee  bill  and  laid  such  strictness  on  the  practice 
of  “physic  and  surgery”  as  the  law  authorized.  Under  the  act 
of  April  4,  1806,  the  state  society,  and  also  the  county  societies, 
were  clothed  with  what  might  at  this  time  appear  to  be  extra- 
ordinary powers,  for  into  the  control  of  the  society  was  given  the 
authority  to  license  applicants  to  practice,  and  also  for  proper 
cause  to  revoke  that  license.  Especially,  however,  did  the  society 
aim  to  stop  all  practices  which  savored  of  quackery,  and  were  far 
more  earnest  in  their  endeavors  in  this  direction  than  are  the 
medical  men  of  the  present  day.  Yet  during  the  last  score  of 
years  the  state  legislature  has  dealt  generously  with  the  profession 
at  large,  and  while  quackery  has  not  been  fully  abolished,  the 
legitimate  practice  has  been  elevated  to  a much  higher  standing. 
The  registration  act  of  1880  has  had  the  effect  to  place  every  prac- 
titioner squarely  on  record,  and  if  its  requirements  are  not  met 
the  law  defines  the  liability  and  prescribes  the  penalty. 

The  original  members  of  the  Tioga  county  medical  society  were 
but  six  in  number,  and  during  the  ten  years  next  following  the 
organization  the  increase  was  quite  small.  This  growth  is  perhaps 
best  shown  by  reference  to  the  society’s  records,  from  which  is 
taken  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  the  names  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, with  a mention  of  the  year  in  which  membership  began. 
The  statement  may  be  made,  however,  that  there  have  been  pe- 
riods in  the  history  of  the  society  during  which  no  meetings  were 
held,  or  at  least  during  which  no  records  appear  to  have  been  kept. 
These  lapses  were  from  1807  to  1811;  from  1840  to  1845;  from 
1849  to  1857,  and  from  1860  to  1868.  So  far  as  can  be  determined 
by  records  in  existence  the  members  of  the  society  have  been  as 
follows : 

1806 —  Original  members,  Amos  Park,  Will-  1811 — Lewis  Beers,  Joseph  Speed,  Simeon 

iam  Benson,  A.  Gates  White,  John  Ross,  Powers. 

Elias  Satterlee,  Urial  Bennett.  1812 — Ichabod  Meacher. 

1807 —  William  S.  Garrod. 
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1813 —  Clark  Winans,  Horace  Bacon,  Will- 
iam Bacon. 

1814 —  Rulandus  Bancroft. 

1816—  Samuel  Gordon,  Samuel  Moore, 
Ezekiel  Webb,  John  S.  Rcxford,  Gama- 
liel H.  Barstow. 

1817 —  Milo  Taylor. 

1818 —  Lemuel  Hudson,  John  P.  Hoyt, 
Charles  Woodworth. 

1819—  James  Cook,  George  Hibbard. 

1820 —  Jotham  Purdy,  David  McAllister,  C. 
B.  Nichols,  Joel  Tallmadge,  Jr. 

1821 —  John  Everett,  Uriah  Smith,  James 
DeLapd. 

1822 —  Thesus  Brooks. 

1824 —  Sylvester  Knapp,  Isaac  Kennedy, 
Samuel  Barclay,  Joel  S.  Paige. 

1825—  Hezekiah  Woodruff,  N.  D.  Gardiner, 
Erastus  L.  Hart,  A.  W.  McKay,  John  P. 
Kennedy, Ozias  Spring, Isaac  T. Hollister. 

1826 —  Guy  Hulett. 

1827 —  Townsend  Seeley. 

1828 —  Nelson  Winton,  J.  Talcott  Waldo. 

1829 —  Ezekiel  B.  Phelps,  Elijah  Powell,  Sr. 

1830 —  Norman  Smith.  C.  Bentley,  Horace 
Seaman,  J.  Montanye  Green,  D.  H.  Mon- 
roe, Ebenezer  Smith, 

1831 —  Maxwell  Richardson,  Henry  M. 
Graves,  Horace  Mosher,  Ezekiel  Love- 
joy,  John  Pitts. 

1832 —  Winthrop  E.  Booth,  Weller  D.  Rood. 

1835 —  Alfred  Griffin,  H.  K.  Webster, 
Nathaniel  Aspinwall,  J.  S.  Jones,  Ed- 
mund Delaney. 

1836 —  John  Payne,  Eleazer  Lyman,  Festus 
Demorest,  Asa  P.  Howell,  Nathaniel 
Boynton,  Dr.  Webster,  Tracy  Beadle. 

1837 —  Lucius  II.  Allen,  A.  E.  Metcalfe, 
William  Sutton,  H.  Hemingway. 

1838 —  R.  B.  Root,  I.  Howland, 

1845 —  J.  H.  Arnold,  H.  N.  Eastman,  S. 
Churchill. 

1846—  E.  Daniels,  James  Finley. 

1847 —  James  Keeler. 

1848 —  Richard  A.  Crandall,  John  C.  Tapps 


1857—  George  P.  Cady,  Alexander  Ennis, 
J.  J.  Harris,  George  M.  Cady. 

1858 —  George  W.  Metcalf,  N.  S.  Cooley. 
1860 — Edward  C.  Coryell,  John  B.  Benton. 

1868—  George  H.  Scott,  W.  J.  Burr,  N.  H. 
Brundage,W.  R.  Bates,  James  Allen.  Isaac 
W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  E.  Daniels,  C.  L.  Stiles, 
John  II.  Tanner. 

1869 —  C.  R.  Heaton,  W.  E.  Johnson,  Charles 
Lanning,  G.  W.  Beach. 

1870—  D.  J.  Tinkham,  T.  F.  Bliss,  Dr. 
Whitney. 

1872— W.  L.  Ayer,  R.  E.  Moore. 

1874 —  R.  S.  Harnden,  E.  E.  Pease,  D.  D. 
Harnden,  J.  C.  Starkey,  W.  R.  Nicol. 

1875 —  H.  N.  Eastman,  C.  E.  Hollenbeck, 
C.  C.  Eastman,  W.  R.  Buttles. 

1876—  R.  C.  Tappan,  C.  R.  Rogers,  Dr. 
Rood,  S.  Miller. 

1877 —  W.  H.  Fisher,  H.  P.  Vosburgh,  James 
H.  Tinkham. 

1878 —  A.  T.  Pearsall,  A.  E.  Blair,  Alonzo 
Norris,  L.  D.  Farnham. 

1879—  F.  P.  Blair,  A.  W.  Post,  Ralph  D. 
Eastman,  R.  W.  Eastman. 

1880 —  Charles  S.  Vaughn,  W.  H.  Allen,  E. 
II . Bates. 

1881 —  Mary  L.  Briggs,  E.  J.  Stone. 

1882 —  James  M.  Barrett. 

1883 —  F.  D.  Bailey. 

1884—  A.  J.  Harris. 

1885 —  C.  S.  Payne. 

1886— 1.  S.  Vreeland,  C.  W.  Chidester,  J. 
T.  Tucker,  G.  B.  Lewis,  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
J.  W.  Jansen. 

1887 —  George  M.  Cady,  Edward  Beck. 

1889 —  R.  L.  Louusbury. 

1890—  D.  S.  Anderson. 

1891—  Thomas  Washburn,  J.  E.  Leonard, 
H.  L,  Knapp,  A.  F.  Crans,  C.  F.  Gris- 
wold, Henry  A.  Glover. 

1892—  R.  L.  Smith. 

1894 — W.  C.  Everett. 

1896 — R.  T.  Gates, 
m,  J,  C.  Dixon. 
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1800-10 — Dr.  Amos  Park. 

1811 —  Dr.  Lewis  Beers. 

1812- 19 — Dr.  A.  Gates  White. 

1820 —  Dr.  Lemuel  Hudson. 

1821 —  Dr.  Lewis  Beers. 

1822—  Dr.  David  McAllister. 

1823 —  Dr.  Gamaliel  H.  Barstow. 

1824—  Dr.  A.  Gates  White. 

1825 —  Dr.  James  Cook. 

1826— 27 — Dr.  Lemuel  Hudson. 

1828 —  Dr.  Rulandus  Bancroft. 

1829- 30 — Dr.  J.  Talcott  Waldo. 

1831—  Dr.  Erastus  L.  Hart. 

1832- 34— Dr.  Jotham  Purdy. 

1835 —  Dr.  Erastus  L.  Hart. 

1836 —  Dr.  Jotham  Purdy. 

1837 —  Dr.  J.  Talcott  Waldo. 

1838— 44— Dr.  J.  Pitts. 

1845-46— Dr.  Lucius  H.  Allen. 

1847 -  Dr.  Joel  S.  Paige. 

1848- Dr.  R.  B.  Root. 

1849- 56— Dr.  John  Everett. 

1857—  Dr.  J.  H.  Allen. 

1858- 59— Dr.  Elijah  Powell. 


1860-67 — Dr.  George  M.  Cady. 

1868—  Dr.  L.  H.  Allen. 

1869 —  Dr.  George  P.  Cady. 

1870 —  Dr.  Wm.  Josiah  Burr. 

1871 —  Dr.  George  H.  Scott. 

1872 —  Dr.  James  Allen. 

1873—  Dr.  W.  E.  Johnson. 

1874—  Dr.  G.  W.  Metcalfe. 

1875 —  Dr.  J.  B.  Benton. 

1876 —  Dr.  Charles  L.  Stiles. 

1877—  Dr.  Daniel  DeWitt  Hamden. 

1878—  Dr.  Warren  L.  Ayer. 

1879 —  Dr.  William  Josiah  Burr. 

1880 —  Dr.  Cornelius  R.  Rogers.  ^ 

1881 —  Dr.  LeRoy  D.  Farnham. 

1882 —  Dr.  Rufus  S.  Harnden. 

1883 —  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Eastman. 

1884 —  Dr.  E.  J.  Stone. 

1885 —  Dr.  George  P.  Cady. 

1886^87 — Dr.  Charles  L.  Stiles. 
1888-90 — Dr.  Warren  L.  Ayer. 
1891-92 — Dr.  James  M.  Barrett. 
1893-94 — Dr.  George  M.  Cady. 
1895 — Dr.  Charles  L.  Stiles. 


Officers  for  the  Year  1896. 

President,  Cornelius  R.  Rogers ; vice-president,  Warren  L. 
Ayer  ; secretary,  Ralph  D.  Eastman;  treasurer,  James  M.  Bar- 
rett ; censors,  George  M.  Cady,  H.  L.  Knapp,  D.  S.  Anderson ; 
committee  on  hygiene,  Carlton  R.  Heaton,  W.  C.  Everett,  I.  S. 
Vreeland  ; committee  on  obituary  notices,  Charles  L.  Stiles,  C.  W. 
Chidester,  James  M.  Barrett ; delegate  to  state  medical  society,  D. 
S.  Anderson. 

The  TIomceopathic  Medical  Society  of  Tioga  County 
Was  organized  July  20,  1870,  by  Drs.  Lovejoy,  Armstrong,  Green- 
leaf,  Hawley,  Walsh,  and  Hunter,  they  comprising  nearly  all  the 
disciples  of  Hahnemann  then  residing  in  the  county. 

The  organization  was  perfected  by  the  election  of  officers  as  fol- 
lows : President,  Dr.  Ezekiel  Lovejoy ; vice-president,  Dr.  Haw- 
ley ; treasurer  and  secretary,  Dr.  John  T.  Greenleaf  ; censors,  Drs. 
Armstrong,  Hunter  and  Walsh. 
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The  life  of  the  society,  however,  was  not  long,  the  homoeopathic 
physicians  in  the  comity  being  so  few  that  the  number  necessary 
to  constitute  a quorum  was  with  difficulty  assembled  in  meeting, 
and  the  result  was  that  in  1875  the  society  was  dissolved  and  its 
members  united  with  the  larger  organizations  in  adjoining  coun- 
ties, a few  in  the  Southern  Tier  society,  and  others  in  that  includ- 
ing the  counties  of  Broome,  Cortland,  Tompkins,  and  Tioga. 

Among  the  prominent  homoeopathic  physicians  in  this  county, 
past  and  present,  not  before  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  may  be 
recalled  Dr.  E.  B.  Sprague,  of  Owego,  whose  practice  began  in 
1853  and  ended  at  his  death,  in  1874.  Another  was  Dr.  A.  R. 
Vail,  who  came  to  Owego  in  1863,  and  left  in  1868.  Dr.  John 
Talcott  Greenleaf,  founder  and  superintendent  of  the  Oleum  ary 
Home,  was  horn  in  Owego.  He  was  a student  of  Dr.  Armstrong, 
a graduate  from  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  New  York 
city,  March  1,  1867,  and  has  ever  since  practiced  in  the  village  of 
Owego.  Dr.  R.  B.  Jenks  was  also  a student  under  Dr.  Armstrong, 
and  a graduate  of  New  York  Homoeopathic  College.  He  practiced 
as  partner  with  Dr.  Armstrong,  hut  afterward  removed  to  Elmira. 
Dr.  Hunter  was  a practitioner  at  Candor,  and  Drs.  Hawley  and 
Cadmus  at  Waverly.  Dr.  Merritt  T.  Dutcher  was  born  in  Niagara 
county,  December  17,  1843,  and  was  brought  up  on  a farm.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  served  in  Co.  K,  151st  N.  Y.  Infantry,  from  Sep- 
tember 6,  1862,  to  May  80,  1865.  He  read  medicine  and  was 
graduated  at  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  College.  In  1882  he 
came  to  Owego  and  has  since  been  a resident  of  the  village.  Dr. 
Walsh  practiced  in  Owego  a few  years,  beginning  in  1870,  and 
afterward  removed  to  Michigan. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Senatorial  District  Eclectic  Medical  Society 
was  organized  September  12,  1865,  with  the  following  members  ; 
John  Frank  and  James  Wilson,  of  Owego  ; J.  B.  White,  of  Spen- 
cer ; F.  D.  Gridley,  of  Whitney’s  Point ; I.  P.  Matthews,  of 
Nichols  ; P.  A.  Johnson,  of  Waverly,  and  W.  W.  Wheaton,  of 
Binghamton.  The  first  officers  were  : James  Wilson,  president ; 

W.  W.  Wheaton,  vice-president ; P.  A.  Johnson,  recording  secre- 
tary ; F.  D.  Gridley,  corresponding  secretary ; and  John  Frank, 
treasurer. 
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Under  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  1880,  and  acts  supple- 
mentary thereto,  each  physician  in  the  county  (and  in  each  county 
in  the  state)  is  required  to  register  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk 
his  name,  residence,  place  of  birth,  date  of  diploma,  and  the  insti- 
tution from  which  he  was  graduated,  and  the  authority  by  which 
he  claims  the  right  to  practice  medicine  in  the  county.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  several  acts  there  has  been  a 
very  general  registration  by  the  physicians  of  this  county  ; and  in 
order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  the  names  of  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  past  and  present  practitioners,  there  have  been 
taken  from  the  records  the  names,  with  other  data  referred  to,  of 
those  legally  qualified  to  practice  medicine  in  Tioga  county  since 
the  law  was  passed. 

Cornelius  R.  Rogers,  Owego ; born  at  Windham,  Bradford  county,  Pa.;  diploma  Jan- 
uary 22,  1867,  from  Geneva  Medical  College  ; also  diploma  June  27,  1877,  Syracuse 
University. 

William  R.  Buttles,  Newark  Valley  ; born  at  Lee,  Berkshire  county,  Mass.;  diploma 
1873,  from  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Carlton  R.  Heaton,  Owego:  born  at  Newark  Valley  ; diploma  January  26,  1864,  from 
Geneva  Medical  College  ; also  from  Medical  Department  of  Syracuse  University. 
John  Frank,  Owego;  born  at  Virgil,  Cortland  county  ; certificate  June  12,  1844,  from 
Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Albany. 

William  Henry  Fisher,  Spencer;  born  at  Spencer  ; diploma  March  1,  1876,  from  Belle- 
vue Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York  city. 

Andrew  T.  Pearsall,  Owego;  born  at  Florence,  Alabama;  diploma  October  1,  1861, 
from  College  of  Physicians,  New  York. 

Alonzo  Norris,  Spencer  ; born  at  Erin,  Chemung  county  ; diploma  March  12,  1860, 
from  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

John  C.  Dixon,  Candor  ; born  at  Gilbertsville,  Otsego  county  ; diploma  December  26. 
1854,  from  Albany  Medical  College. 

George  W.  Beach,  Apalachin  ; born  in  New  York  city  ; diploma  January  14,  1864, 
from  Yale  Medical  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Theodore  S.  Armstrong,  Owego : born  at  Albany  ; diploma  January  16,  1847,  from 
Geneva  Medical  College. 

William  H.  Allen,  Smithboro  ; born  at  East  Smithfield,  Penna.;  diploma  February  25, 
1880,  from  University  of  Buffalo. 

John  Talcott  Greenleaf,  Owego;  born  at  Owego;  diploma  March  1,  1867,  from 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  New  York  city. 

John  Pike  Magee,  Candor  ; born  at  Magee’s  Corners,  Seneca  county  ; diploma  June  4, 
1850,  from  Geneva  Medical  College ; graduate  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phil- 
adelphia. 
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Charles  C.  Eastman,  Owego  ; born  at  Owego  ; diploma  January  21,  1866,  from  Geneva 
Medical  College. 

Abram  F.  Crans,  Owego ; born  at  Shwangunk,  Sullivan  county  ; diploma  February 
19,  1873,  from  Eclectic  Medical  College,  New  York  city. 

Daniel  S.  Miller,  Candor  ; born  in  Cayuga  county  ; diploma  November  3.  1847,  from 
Berkshire  Medical  College,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Harriet  P.  Van  Kirk,  Owego  ; born  at  Mt.  Hope,  Orange  county  ; diploma  February 
18,  1870;  from  Eclectic  Medical  College,  New  York  city. 

Charles  L.  Stiles,  Owego  ; born  at  Wantage,  Sussex  county,  N.  J.;  diploma  1865,  from 
Geneva  Medical  College. 

Henry  P.  Vosburgh,  Halsey  Valley;  born  at  Otto,  Cattaraugus  county ; diploma  De- 
cember 25,  1864,  from  Albany  Medical  College. 

William  R.  Nicol,  Waverly  ; born  at  St.  Mary’s,  Canada;  diploma  March  28,  1872, 
from  McGill  Medical  College,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Horace  M.  Corey,  Waverly  ; born  at  Halsey  Valley  ; diploma  March  27,  1878,  from 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  University  of  Michigan. 

Warren  L.  Ayer,  Owego;  born  at  Little  Meadows,  Penna. ; diploma  June  28,  1868, 
from  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Azel  E.  Metcalfe,  Owego  ; born  in  Delaware  county  ; diploma  February  27,  1832,  from 
Medical  Society  of  Herkimer  county. 

Theodore  F.  Bliss,  Spencer;  born  at  LeRoy,  Bradford  county,  Penna.;  diploma  Jan- 
uary 26,  1869,  from  Geneva  Medical  College. 

Lucius  H.  Allen,  Owego  ; born  at  Athens,  Greene  county  ; diploma  September  6,  1820, 
from  Medical  Department,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Revere  C.  Tappan,  Newark  Valley  ; born  at  Newark  Valley  ; diploma  February  1876, 
from  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Albert  W.  Post,  Tioga  Centre  ; born  at  Saugerties,  Ulster  county  ; diploma  January 
24,  1871,  from  Geneva  Medical  College. 

Robert  Watts  Eastman,  Owego  ; born  at  Owego  ; diploma  February  25,  1871,  from 
Medical  Department,  University  of  Buffalo. 

John  L.  Corbin,  Athens  ; born  at  Warren,  Penna.;  diploma  March  9, 1874,  from  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Elizabeth  H.  Bates,  Owego;  born  at  Charlemont,  Mass.:  diploma  February  25,  1854, 
from  Female  (now  Woman’s)  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

LeRoy  D.  Farnham,  Candor  ; born  at  Owego  ; diploma  February  15,  1878,  from  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  city. 

Willard  M.  Hilton,  Waverly  ; born  in  New  York  ; diploma  March  8,  1876,  from  New 
York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College. 

Elias  W.  Seymour,  Owego  ; born  at  Windsor,  Broome  county  ; certificate  January  5, 
1875,  from  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  Twenty-sixth  Senatorial  district,  state  of  New 
York,  so-called. 

Parmenas  A.  Johnson,  Nichols  ; born  at  Linolean,  Chenango  county  ; certificate  Jan- 
uary 5,  1875,  from  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  Twenty-sixth  Senatorial  district,  state 
of  New  York,  so-called. 

George  P.  Cady,  Nichols  ; born  at  Windsor,  Berkshire  county,  Mass. ; diploma  Novem- 
ber 1,  1855,  from  Berkshire  Medical  College,  Pittsfield,  Mass, 
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William  Josiali  Burr,  Newark  Valley  ; bom  at  Homer,  Cortland  county  ; diploma  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1845,  from  Geneva  Medical  College. 

Daniel  DeWitt  Hamden,  Waverly  ; born  at  Victor,  Cayuga  county  ; diploma  January 
13,  1844,  from  Geneva  Medical  College. 

John  B.  Benton,  Owego  ; born  at  Liberty,  Sullivan  county  ; diploma  June  15,  1839, 
from  Fairfield  Medical  College,  New  York. 

Edwin  D.  Cahill,  Owego  ; born  Fall  River,  Mass.;  diploma  April  13, 187G,  from  Eclectic 
Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Frank  P.  Blair,  Barton;  born  at  Castle  Creek,  Broome  county;  diploma  January  31, 
1877,  from  Albany  Medical  College. 

William  E.  Johnson,  Waverly  ; born  at  West  Town,  Orange  county  ; diploma  Decem- 
ber 31,  1859,  from  Albany  Medical  College. 

Francis  M.  Bishop,  Newark  Valley;  born  at  Castle  Creek,  Broome  county  ; license  May 
12,  1875,  from  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Tioga,  Tompkins  and  Cortland 
counties. 

Charles  E.  Hollenbeck,  Halsey  Valley  ; born  at  Barton  ; diploma  March  1,  1874,  from 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York. 

Ransom  Tiffany,  Ketcliumville  ; born  at  Maine,  Broome  county  ; diploma  January  22, 
1867,  from  Geneva  Medical  College. 

Isaac  W.  Lewis,  Apalachin ; born  in  Owego  ; diploma  June  14,  1848,  from  Castleton 
Medical  College,  Vermont. 

Rufus  S.  Harnden,  Waverly  : born  at  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.;  diploma  February  27,  1873, 
from  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York. 

Frank  Iv.  Post,  Weltonville  ; born  at  Apalachin  ; licensed  March  6,  1880,  by  the  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Society  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Senatorial  district,  state  of  New  York. 

James  Allen,  Jr.,  Richford  ; born  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island;  diploma  November  20, 
1849,  from  Berkshire  Medical  College,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Isaac  W.  Gay,  Berkshire  ; born  in  Putnam  county  ; diploma  June  6,  1870,  from  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ralph  DeWitt  Eastman,  Berkshire;  born  at  Cortland;  diploma  February  26,  1878, 
from  Medical  Department,  University  of  Buffalo. 

Charles  Ayers,  Tioga ; born  in  Tioga ; license  November  27,  1876,  from  Eclectic 
Medical  Society  of  Twenty-sixth  Senatorial  district,  state  of  New  York. 

Edward  E.  Pease,  Nichols  ; born  at  Windham,  Penna. ; diploma  March  27,  1873,  from 
Medical  Department,  University  of  Michigan. 

Ilallam  C.  Cliamplin,  Owego  ; born  in  Herkimer  county  ; diploma  January  24,  1843, 
from  Albany  Medical  Coliege. 

Charles  S.  Vaughan,  Tioga  Centre;  born  at  New  Castle,  Ontario ; diploma  March  11, 
1880,  from  Monroe  county  Medical  Society. 

Ezekiel  B.  Phelps,  Owego  ; born  at  Hebron,  Conn. ; license  March  1824,  from  Medical 
College  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

John  II.  Tanner,  Spencer  ; born  at  Harford,  Cortland  county  ; diploma  February  28, 
1863,  from  Buffalo  Medical  College. 

Mary  L.  Briggs,  Owego;  born  at  Dryden,  Tompkins  county  ; diploma  June  30,  1879, 
from  University  of  Michigan. 
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F.  W.  Keyes,  Bradford,  Penna. ; born  at  Bradford  ; certificate  August  18,  1880,  from 
Eclectic  Medical  Society,  Twenty-sixth  Senatorial  district,  New  York. 

A.  H.  Lewis,  Apalackin  ; born  at  Schenectady ; diploma  November  28,  1851,  from 
Castleton  Medical  College,  Vermont. 

William  E.  Roper,  Candor  ; born  at  Danby  ; diploma  March  8,  1881,  from  Cleveland 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  Medical  College. 

Alanson  Bishop,  Owego ; born  Otsego  county;  diploma  March  1,  1868,  New  York 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College. 

Eliza  J.  Beach,  Waverly  ; born  at  Knoxville,  Tioga  county  ; diploma  February  14, 
1877,  from  Homoeopathic  Hospital  Medical  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Louisa  L.  Seymour,  Owego  ; born  at  Florida,  Orange  county  ; certificate  July  7,  1881, 
from  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  Twenty-sixth  Senatorial  district,  New  York. 

Charles  M.  Hamilton,  Smithboro  ; born  at  Harpersfield,  Delaware  county  ; diploma 
June  26,  1877,  from  Medical  Department,  University  of  Vermont. 

Ezra  Canfield,  Binghams  ; born  at  Smithboro  ; diploma  February  23,  1881,  from  Eclec- 
tic Medical  College  of  New  York. 

James  Morris  Barrett,  Owego ; born  Stanford,  Dutchess  county ; diploma  March  25 
1874,  from  Medical  Department,  University  of  Michigan. 

George  C.  Brown,  Owego  ; born  Wethersfield,  Wyoming  county  ; diploma  March  25, 
1880,  from  Medical  Department,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

I.  W.  Bailey,  Owego  ; born  Leeds,  Maine  ; diploma  August  1,  1881,  from  Philadelphia 
Electropathic  Institution. 

James  H.  Catlin,  Tioga  ; born  in  Tioga  ; certificate  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  Twenty- 
sixth  Senatorial  district,  New  York. 

Merritt  T.  Dutcher,  Owego ; born  Somerset,  Niagara  county  ; diploma  from  Homoe- 
opathic Medical  College,  New  York  city. 

Fred  D.  Bailey,  Owego;  born  at  Sidney,  N.  Y.;  diploma  March  9,  1882,  from  Univer- 
sity Medical  College  of  City  of  New  York. 

R.  D.  Dearborn,  Weltonville  ; born  in  Spencer;  diploma  March  24,  1878,  from  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

George  W.  Davis,  Spencer ; born  at  Trenton,  Wisconsin;  diploma  February  21,  1882, 
from  University  of  Buffalo. 

George  F.  Dudley,  Owego  ; born  at  NewTfield,  Tompkins  county  ; diploma  February 
25,  1875,  from  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York. 

Algernon  J.  Harris,  Candor ; born  at  Candor  ; diploma  May  16,  1882,  from  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York. 

Manuel  D.  Gamble,  Waverly  ; born  at  Lycoming,  Penna.;  diploma  June  1,  1881,  from 
American  Health  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Edward  J.  Stone,  Waverly  ; born  East  Troy,  Wisconsin  ; diploma  February  25,  1880, 
from  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York. 

James  L.  White,  Halsey  Valley  ; born  at  Bordentown,  N.  J. ; diploma  March  12,  1881, 
from  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Pliineas  Sewell  Stearns,  Owego  ; born  Hartford,  Washington  county  ; certificate  Jan- 
uary 25,  1871,  from  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

Joseph  H.  Hillyer,  Waverly  ; born  New  York  city ; diploma  February  25,  1876,  from 
University  Medical  College  of  New  York. 
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Charles  S.  Payne,  Newark  Valley  ; born  at  Berkshire  ; diploma  February  26,  1884, 
University  of  Buffalo. 

Frances  M.  Wright,  Waverly  ; born  at  Farmington,  Penna. ; diploma  March  27,  1878, 
from  New  York  Medical  College  for  Women;  Homoeopathic  College  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

James  L.  Beers,  Willseyville  ; born  at  Danby,  Tompkins  county  ; diploma  March  8, 
1882,  from  University  Medical  College,  City  of  New  York. 

Charles  T.  Lyons,  Waverly  ; born  at  Colerane,  Mass. ; diploma  March  6,  1852,  from 
University  Medical  College,  City  of  New  York. 

G.  E.  Pierson,  Candor;  born  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.;  diploma  January  24,  1870,  from 
Geneva  Medical  College, 

Frank  W.  Severn,  Waverly  ; born  Farmer  Village,  N.  Y.;  diploma  June  19,  1883, 
from  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

John  T.  Tucker,  Waverly;  born  at  Ithaca  ; diploma  June  3,  1885,  from  Long  Island 
College  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Burge,  Waverly;  born  at  Alstead,  N.  II.;  diploma  1841,  from  The  Botanical 
Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

George  Brinton  Lewis,  Apalachin  ; born  at  Apalachin  ; diploma  March  6,  1886,  from 
University  College  of  New  York. 

Otto  F.  Seidel,  Candor  ; born  at  Buffalo  ; diploma  February  22,  1881,  from  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Buffalo. 

Chancy  W.  Chidester,  Weltonville;  born  at  Apalachin;  diploma  February  23,  1886, 
from  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Arthur  Osborn,  Candor  ; born  at  Spencer  ; diploma  June  30,  1882,  from  University  of 
Michigan  endorsed  by  Syracuse  University. 

Emily  A.  Hammond,  Owego  ; born  at  Elkland,  Penna.;  diploma  July  2,  1880,  from 
University  of  Michigan. 

Mark  II.  Lincoln,  Owego;  born  at  Laurelton,  Penna.;  diploma  May  1,  1885,  from  Uni 
versity  of  Pennsylvania, 

Jesse  W.  Jansen,  Owego  ; born  at  Slaterville,  Tompkins  county  ; diploma  March  1, 
1886,  from  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Isaac  S.  Vreeland,  Waverly;  born  at  West  Milford,  N.  J.,  diploma  March  15,  1876, 
from  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

George  Marvin  Cady,  Nichols  ; born  at  Nichols  ; diploma  March  8,  1887,  from  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York. 

James  M.  Peebles,  born  at  Wkittingham,  Windham  county,  Vt. ; diploma  March 9,  1876, 
from  American  Eclectic  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

R.  Belle  Beach,  Waverly;  born  in  Tioga  county;  diploma  February  28,  1883,  from 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Edwin  Beck,  Owego  ; born  at  Candor  ; diploma  February  28,  1888,  from  University  of 
Buffalo. 

Hiram  L.  Knapp,  Newark  Valley  ; born  at  Windham,  Penna.;  diploma  Feb.  28,  1888, 
from  University  of  Buffalo. 

Theodore  C.  Washburn,  Van  Ettenville  ; born  at  Spencer  ; diploma  March  29,  1889, 
from  Albany  Medical  College. 
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Daniel  Cook,  Barton ; born  at  Richmond,  Mass. ; diploma  April  9,  1885,  from  Eclectic 
Medical  College,  New  York  city. 

Franklin  D.  Pierce,  born  Venango  county,  Penna.;  diploma  March  19, 1878  ; Univer- 
sity of  City  of  New  York. 

Ellsworth  Gamble,  Waverly  ; born  at  Franklin,  Penna.;  diploma  June  4,  1889,  from 
Eclectic  Medical  Institution,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Thomas  B.  Flagler,  Waverly  ; born  in  Dutchess  county  ; diploma  .Tune  13,  1854,  from 
Albany  Medical  College. 

Mary  E.  Smith,  Waverly  ; born  in  Sullivan  county  ; diploma  March  19.  1884,  from 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robert  Banning  Lounsberry,  Owego ; born  at  Smithboro  ; diploma  March  13,  1889, 
from  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Edgar  Bailey  Morey,  Waverly  ; born  at  De  Ruyter,  Madison  county  ; diploma  Febru- 
ary 19,  1889,  from  Chicago  Homoeopathic  Medical  College. 

James  George  Grant,  Waverly  ; born  at  Smithville,  Chenango  county  ; diploma  March 
15,  1880,  from  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York. 

Charles  Albert  Beach,  Waverly  ; born  at  Mansfield,  Penna.;  diploma  February  28, 1883, 
from  Homoeopathic  Hospital  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

John  N.  Norris,  Spencer  ; born  at  Spencer  ; diploma  March  28,  1892,  from  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York, 

Walter  Coryell  Everett,  Nichols  ; born  at  Nichols  ; diploma  May  1,  1894,  from  University 
Medical  College,  New  York. 

Abram  W.  Stoughtenburg,  Owego  ; born  at  Pittsford,  Monroe  county  ; diploma  May 
3,  1894,  from  New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College. 

Henry  Estes  Merriam,  Owego  ; born  at  Waverly;  diploma  May  3,  1894,  from  New 
York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College. 

Louis  D.  Hyde,  Glenmary;  born  at  Owego;  diploma  May  3,  1894,  from  New  York 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College. 

Merrill  Brainerd  Dean,  Newark  Valley;  born  at  Newark  Valley;  diploma  July  10, 
1894,  from  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Frank  H.  Harrison,  Candor;  born  at  Indianapolis,  Iud.;  diploma  May  16,  1882,  from 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  Y ork  city. 

Dell  Gerry  Van  Ostrand,  Willseyville  ; born  at  Ithaca;  diploma  May  2,  1895,  from 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  New  York  city. 

Sidney  Welles  Thompson,  Owego  ; born  at  Owego  Feb.  10.  1873  ; license  and  diploma 
from  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


S early  as  the  year  1806  the  legislature  of  New  York  appro- 


priated moneys  from  the  public  funds  of  the  state  to  lie  used 


in  promoting  agriculture  in  the  several  counties.  In  later 
years  appropriations  were  made  for  the  like  purpose,  and  in  1819 
the  amount  apportioned  to  Tioga  county  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  hut  there  is  no  record  extant  showing  by  whom  this 
sum  was  received  or  how  it  was  applied,  although  it  unquestion- 
ably was  received  by  authorized  persons  and  duly  expended,  for 
it  was  not  the  custom  even  in  that  early  day  to  allow  public  appro- 
priations to  he  returned  to  the  treasury  uncalled  for. 

There  are  existing  records  tending  to  show  the  organization  of 
an  agricultural  society  in  Tioga  county  previous  to  or  during  the 
year  1819,  but  showing  when  it  was  in  fact  formed,  how  long  it 
continued  in  operation,  or  what  was  its  final  ending,  there  is  no 
data.  In  the  American  Journal  of  December  1,  1819,  there  appears 
a report  of  the  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  the  society  in  these 
words  : 

“At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Tioga  Agricultural  Society  at  the  house  of  Andrew 
Purdy,  Esq.,  in  Spencer,  on  Wednesday,  the  10t,h  of  November,  1810, 

“The  president,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  at  the  last 
meeting,  reported  the  following  system  of  By-laws  : 

“ 1st.  Special  meetings  of  the  society  may  be  convened  by  the  president  or  the  execu- 
tive committee.  Notice  of  all  society-meetings  shall  be  given  in  the  newspapers  of  this 
county,  and  those  of  Ithaca  and  Owego  (the  latter  then  in  Broome  county),  at  least 
twenty-one  days  previous  to  the  time  of  holding  such  meetings.” 

Another  part  of  the  report  read  as  follows  : 

“ Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  members  of  this  society  to  appear  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  clothed  in  the  manufactures  of  our  own  country,  as  far  as  practicable. 

“Resolved,  That  the  editors  of  the  American  Journal,  the  Owego  Gazette,  and  the 
Vedette  be  requested  to  give  the  foregoing  proceedings  an  insertion  in  their  respective 
papers. 


“Nov.  10,  1819.” 


“T.  MAXWELL,  Secretary.” 
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In  1837,  Ezra  Canfield,  of  the  town  of  Tioga,  represented  this 
county  in  the  assembly.  On  March  28,  of  that  year,  he  secured 
the  passage  of  an  act  constituting  “ James  Pumpelly,  Anson  Camp, 
Ezra  Canfield,  Francis  Armstrong,  Stephen  Strong,  Henry  Mc- 
Cormick, Ira  Clizbe,  John  Coryell,  Erastus  Goodrich,  AsaWolver- 
ton,  Ira  Woodford,  Russell  Gridley,  Henry  Miller,  George  Fisher, 
Stephen  Wells,  Jr.,  Ezekiel  Rich,  David  Williams,  Horatio  Collins, 
Joseph  T.  Waldo,  Abram  Hotchkiss,  Otis  Lincoln,  Nicholas  Schoon- 
over, Samuel  Mills,  Isaac  Shepard  and  William  Platt,  and  all. 
such  persons  as  might  thereafter  be  associated  with  them,”  a body 
corporate  by  the  name  of  “The  Tioga  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety,” for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  the  household  arts.  The  society  was  empowered 
to  purchase,  hold  and  convey  such  real  estate  as  their  purposes 
might  require,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  $5,000.  The  act  was 
to  continue  in  force  twenty  years,  subject  to  alteration,  modifica- 
tion, or  repeal  by  the  legislature. 

Public  notice  was  afterward  given  of  a meeting  to  be  held  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  society,  but,  as  very  little  interest  was 
shown  in  the  matter,  no  organization  was  effected.  May  5,  1841, 
the  legislature  appropriated  $5,000,  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
counties  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  of  this 
amount  Tioga  county  was  awarded  sixty-one  dollars.  The  act 
also  made  it  the  duty  of  county  clerks  to  publish  in  the  news- 
papers a notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  a meeting  to  be  held  in 
each  county  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  agricultural  society. 
Accordingly  the  clerk  of  Tioga  county  published  in  the  Gazette  a 
notice  to  the  effect  that  a meeting  of  the  farmers  of  the  county 
would  be  held  at  the  court-house  in  Owego  on  the  23d  day  of  Au- 
gust, at  12  o’clock,  noon,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a society 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

At  the  time  indicated  the  meeting  was  held  and  an  organization 
was  effected,  Thomas  Farrington  being  elected  president.  How- 
ever, of  this  first  meeting  there  is  no  present  record,  as  the  books 
and  papers  of  the  society  showing  transactions  previous  to  1867 
were  destroyed  by  a fire  in  that  year.  But  as  the  first  fair  was 
held  in  October,  1841,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  officers  of  1842 
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were  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  first 
fair  was  held  in  Owego.  The  live  stock  was  exhibited  on  James 
Pumpelly’s  lot,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and  McMaster 
streets.  The  vegetables,  and  like  farm  produce,  were  displayed  in 
a building  owned  by  S.  S.  Tinkham,  just  below  the  bridge  in  Front 
street.  Floral  hall  was  in  the  old  court-house.  No  admission  fee 
was  charged.  The  officers  for  the  year  1842  were  as  follows : Thomas 
Farrington,  president ; J.  Coryell  and  A.  Higbee,  vice-presidents ; 
C.  F.  Johnson,  secretary;  John  Carmichael,  treasurer. 

The  following  executive  committee  was  appointed  for  the  several 
towns  : 

Barton. — Isaac  Shepard,  Owen  Spaulding,  Washington  Smith. 

Berkshire. — Joseph  T.  Waldo,  John  B.  Royce,  Calvin  Jenks. 

Candor. — Ebenezer  Woodbridge,  Hiram  Smith,  Russell  Clridley. 

Newark. — William  B.  Bennett,  Joseph  Walters,  Elijah  Wilson. 

Nichols. — John  Petts,  Miles  Forman,  Clark  Hyatt. 

Owego. — George  J.  Pumpelly,  John  Fleming,  Asa  Camp,  2d. 

Richford. — Chester  Randall,  0.  L.  Livermore,  Joseph  Belden. 

Spencer. — Horace  Giles,  Isaac  Carpenter,  Authony  Riker. 

Tioga. — Jesse  Turner,  John  Dubois,  Erastus  Goodrich. 

Under  the  then  existing  organization  six  exhibitions  were  given 
by  the  society,  covering  the  period  from  1841  to  1846,  inclusive. 
A feeling  of  dissatisfaction  had  found  its  way  into  the  society 
which  finally  culminated  in  dissolution  after  the  fair  of  1846.  No 
effort  was  made  to  effect  a reorganization  until*  1855,  when,  on 
July  21,  a meeting  was  held  at  the  old  village  hall,  in  Main  street 
in  Owego,  to  determine  whether  the  society  might  be  revived. 
Osee  Hall,  of  Tioga,  was  chosen  chairman,  and  William  Smyth, 
of  the  Times , secretary. 

The  Tioga  County  Agricultural  Society  was  the  result  of  this 
meeting,  and  among  the  persons  prominently  connected  with  the 
reorganization  measures  were  John  J.  Taylor,  T.  I.  Chatfield, 
Moses  Carlton,  W.  B.  Green,  G.  M.  Cady,  M.  Hotchkiss,  Lucius 
Humphrey,  John  L.  Howell,  W.  H.  Gardner,  Andrew  H.  Calhoun, 
Lemuel  Clift,  C.  M.  LaMonte,  Robert  Howell,  T.  P.  Patch,  Caleb 
Chaffee,  Benjamin  W.  Brownell  and  others.  Articles  of  associa- 
tion and  incorporation  were  at  this  time  adopted  and  executed, 
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and  certified  the  officers  for  the  first  year  to  be  as  follows  : Harvey 
L.  Coryell,  Nichols,  president ; Louis  P.  Legg,  Berkshire,  ist  vice- 
president  ; Benj.  H.  Davis,  Barton,  2d  vice-president ; Thomas  Far- 
rington, Owego,  jd  vice-president ; William  Smyth,  Owego,  secre- 
tary ; Thomas  I.  Chatfield,  Owego,  treasurer ; and  Calvin  Ames, 
of  Candor  ; Daniel  Gf.  Taylor,  of  Newark  Valley  ; Chester  Randall, 
of  Richford  ; Calvin  Bradley,  of  Spencer  ; David  Taylor,  of  Tioga, 
and  William  R.  Shoemaker,  of  Nichols,  directors. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  new  society  was  held  October  23  and 
24,  1855.  The  live  stock,  machinery,  &c.,  were  exhibited  on  the 
lot  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  William  streets,  and  the 
domestic  articles,  fruits  and  produce  were  displayed  in  the  village 
hall.  No  admission  fee  was  charged.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day  Ezra  S.  Sweet  delivered  an  address  in  the  court-house, 
after  which  the  premiums  were  awarded  and  announced  from  a 
platform  in  the  village  park.  They  amounted  to  about  seventy 
dollars. 

The  next  fair  was  held  September  24  and  25,  1856,  and  while  the 
premium  list  was  not  large  it  was  encouraging,  and  soon  after- 
ward the  society  determined  to  secure  a suitable  site  for  future 
exhibitions  and  enclose  it  with  a substantial  fence.  To  this  end  a 
committee  on  location  was  appointed,  and  offers  of  sites  were 
received  from  George  W Hollenback  of  Owego  ; Mr.  Curtis,  of 
Factory ville,  and  David  Taylor,  of  Tioga.  The  Hollenback  offer 
was  accepted  and  the  land  leased  for  five  years.  The  grounds 
were  enclosed,  a race  course  constructed,  and  rough  board  build- 
ings erected  for  the  proper  protection  of  exhibits  ; but  conspicuous 
among  them  was  “Old  Joe”  DeWitt’s  refreshment  hall  in  the 
center  of  the  enclosure.  The  first  fair  on  the  new  ground  was 
held  September  30  and  October  1,  1857,  and  was  a successful  exhi- 
bition. 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  beginning  of  the  affairs  of  the 
society,  and  the  influence  and  worth  of  its  managing  officers, 
there  soon  arose  a feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  patrons 
and  exhibitors  which  eventually  led  to  a temporary  discontin- 
uance of  operations.  In  1862  the  managers  began  paying  pre- 
miums, amounting  to  three  dollars  and  more,  in  silver-plated  cups 
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and  goblets  instead  of  cash,  which  of  itself  greatly  dissatisfied  the 
competitors,  and  added  thereto  was  the  discontent  occasioned  by 
changing  the  location  of  the  grounds.  George  Talcott,  George  J. 
Pumpelly  and  John  J.  Beers  offered  sites,  and  finally  that  of  Mr. 
Beers  was  taken,  comprising  thirteen  acres  of  land,  just  north  of 
the  village  line,  on  the  north  side  of  the  highway  leading  from  the 
old  Ithaca  and  Owego  turnpike  to  Leach’s  mills.  It  extended 
from  Owego  creek  east  to  a point  just  west  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  railroad  tracks.  However  much  of  an 
improvement  this  location  was  over  the  old  grounds,  the  debt 
created  in  preparing  it  for  exhibition  purposes,  together  with  cer- 
tain innovations  in  the  way  of  offering  large  purses  for  horse 
racing  and  correspondingly  reduced  premiums  for  agricultural 
exhibits,  worked  the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  society.  . In  1864 
the  price  of  family  tickets  was  increased  from  one  dollar  to  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  while  the  fair  of  that  year  was  a par- 
tial success,  a decline  soon  followed.  In  June,  1865,  a horse  fair 
was  held,  and  racing  was  an  important  feature  of  the  regular 
county  fair  in  September  following.  This  practice  was  continued 
for  several  years,  and  the  fair  of  1868  was  such  a failure  that  the 
society  as  an  organization  ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  spring  of  1871  the  “Owego  Driving  Park  Association ” 
was  organized,  the  present  fair  grounds  on  the  north  side  of  Main 
street,  in  Canawana,  were  fenced,  and  a good  half-mile  track  was 
graded.  The  first  races  were  held  in  June  of  that  year,  and  on 
October  17,  18  and  19  an  agricultural  exhibition  was  given  in  con- 
nection with  them.  The  success  which  attended  this  enterprise 
was  so  gratifying  that  the  management  determined  to  reorganize 
the  county  agricultural  society,  although  the  Driving  Park  Asso- 
ciation enterprise  ultimately  resulted  in  failure.  A public  meeting 
was  held  at  the  court  house  on  October  18,  1875,  and  the  following- 
officers  of  the  agricultural  society  were  elected  : Thomas  I.  Chat- 
field,  president ; William  Ellis,  of  Barton,  Lewis  P.  Legg,  of  Berk- 
shire, Sylvester  Woodward,  of  Candor,  George  E.  Rich,  of  Newark 
Valley,  John  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Nichols,  Edwin  Goodrich,  of  Owego, 
Charles  F.  Curtis,  of  Richford,  Jeremiah  McMaster,  of  Spencer, 
and  Henry  Young,  of  Tioga,  vice-presidents ; William  Smyth,  of 
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Owego,  corresponding  secretary  ; George  Worthington,  of  Owego, 
recording  secretary ; Stephen  S.  Truman,  of  Owego,  treasurer. 

But  even  this  admirably  officered  association  could  not  effectu- 
ally revive  the  society,  and  after  the  appointment  of  a committee 
on  by-laws  no  further  steps  were  taken  and  the  subject  was 
dropped.  However,  in  1872,  on  August  10,  a public  meeting  was 
assembled  at  the  court-house  to  consider  the  question  of  still  an- 
other attempt  at  reorganization,  or  at  least  to  re-establish  the 
annual  fairs.  An  informal  organization  was  effected,  a committee 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  driving  park  asso- 
ciation, and  on  October  24  the  society  was  revived  and  officers  were 
elected  as  follows : Herbert  Richardson,  of  Newark  Valley,  presi- 
dent ; William  Ellis,  of  Barton,  Charles  Manning,  of  Berkshire, 
James  Anderson,  of  Candor,  H.  Richardson,  of  Newark  Valley, 
John  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Nichols,  George  R.  Curtis,  of  Owego,  Charles 
A.  Clark,  of  Richford,  James  Nelson,  of  Spencer,  and  Richard 
Spendley,  of  Tioga,  vice-presidents  ; William  Smyth,  of  Owego,  sec- 
retary; George  Truman,  of  Owego,  treasurer ; and  John  S.  Giles, 
Samuel  M.  LaMonte  and  William  H.  Armstrong,  directors. 

The  first  fair  under  this  reorganization  was  held  in  September, 
1873,  and  from  that  to  the  present  time  an  annual  exhibition  has 
been  held  on  the  same  grounds.  Occasionally  unfavorable  weather 
has  operated  against  financial  success,  hut  generally  the  results 
have  been  satisfactory,  and  the  Tioga  County  Agricultural  Society 
has  become  known  as  one  of  the  fixed  and  permanent  institutions 
of  the  shire. 

From  the  time  of  the  original  organization  in  1837  the  officers  of 
the  society  have  been  as  follows  : 


PRESIDENTS. 


1839 — Thomas  Farrington.* 

1843-1846— Charles  Frederick  Johnson.* 

1855—  Harvey  Coryell.* 

1856—  Louis  P.  Legg. 

1857 —  Chester  Randall.* 

1858 —  W.  R.  Shoemaker.* 

1859—  William  Ellis. 

1860 —  John  McQuigg.* 

1861 —  David  Taylor.* 


1863 —  George  Woodford.* 

1864 —  Louis  P.  Legg. 

1865—  Samuel  B.  Smith. 

1866— 1868 — John  L.  Taylor. 
1869 — Thomas  I.  Chatfield.* 
1873  — Herbert  Richardson.* 

1875 —  Jjouis  P.  Legg. 

1876 —  F.  W.  Richardson. 

1877 —  John  S.  Giles. 
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1878 — William  H.  Armstrong.* 

1881 —  George  J.  Nelson. 

1882 —  Frederick  C.  Lowman. 

1883—  John  Smith,  Jr. 

1884—  W.  Hulse  Shaw. 

1889 — Frederick  C.  Lowman. 

1838 — Charles  Frederick  Johnson.* 

1844-1846— Dr.  L.  H.  Allen. * 

1855 — William  Smyth. 

1862 — John  L.  Taylor. 

1864 — Thomas  I.  Chtafield.* 

1838 — George  Bacon.* 

1842-1846— John  Carmichael.* 

1855 — Thomas  I.  Chat  field.* 

1862-1868— Dwight  I.  Bloodgood.* 

1871 — Stephen  S.  Truman. 

* Deceased. 

THE  TIOGA  COUNTY  FARMERS’  CLUB. 

Incident  to  the  subject  treated  in  the  foregoing  portion  of 
this  chapter,  mention  may  properly  be  made  of  the  farmers’ 
club  which  was  organized  in  November,  1855,  at  a meeting  held 
at  the  old  court-house  in  Owego.  The  proceedings  were  har- 
monious but  much  discussion  arose  in  relation  to  a suitable 
name  for  the  organization,  among  those  suggested  and  advo- 
cated being  “The  Tioga  County  Agricultural  Club,”  proposed 
by  H.  W.  Shoemaker,  of  Nichols  ; “ The  Tioga  County  Agricultu- 
ral and  Horticultural  Club,”  advocated  by  Col.  James  S.  Thurston, 
of  Owego  ; and  “The  Tioga  County  Farmers’  Club,”  presented  by 
William  P.  Raymond,  of  Owego,  and  finally  adopted.  The  first 
officers  were  Stephen  B.  Leonard,  president ; H.  W.  Shoemaker, 
secretary , and  Thomas  I.  Chatfield,  treasurer.  However,  the  club 
had  but  a brief  existence  and  after  one  or  two  meetings  was  dis- 
solved. 

In  1872,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  agricultural  society  held 
in  the  old  court-house,  a farmers’  club  was  brought  into  existence, 
but  no  permanent  organization  was  effected  until  January  29,  1875. 
At  that  time  Rial  Walker  was  elected  president,  and  LeRoy  W. 
Kingman,  secretary.  The  club  held  monthly  meetings  for  the 


1890 —  George  M.  Griswold. 

1891 —  William  E.  Dorwin. 

1892 —  Cyrenus  M.  LaMonte. 

1893 —  G.  Henry  Horton. 

1895 —  Jonathan  C.  Latimer. 

1896 —  Herman  M.  Tilbury. 
SECRETARIES . 

1866-68— W.  H.  Corey. 

1871 —  George  Worthington.* 

1872 —  William  Smyth. 

1873—  William  A.  Smyth. 

1877- 1897— L.  W.  Kingman. 

TREASURERS 

1873 —  George  Truman. 

1874 —  Thomas  I.  Chatfield.* 

1878—  A.  Chase  Thompson. 
1880-1897 — James  M.  Hastings. 
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discussion  of  agricultural  subjects,  and  the  debates  Were  published 
regularly  in  the  Times  and  the  Gazette.  The  original  name  of  the 
organization  was  “ The  Tioga  County  Agricultural  Society  and 
Farmers’  Club,”  hut  a portion  was  afterward  dropped  and  that  of 
“The  Tioga  County  Farmers’  Club  ” adopted.  This  club  passed 
out  of  existence  in  1876. 

‘ ‘ The  Gibson  Corners  Agricultural  Society  ” was  organized  by 
articles  of  association  filed  April  28,  1880.  The  corporators,  officers 
and  directors  were  as  follows  : Janies  W.  Benjamin,  president  ; 

Orlando  Winans,  vice-president : Charles  Annevelle,  secretary  ; Amos 
Congdon,  treasurer ; Stephen  Bostwick,  Henry  Bills,  Thomas  Bost- 
wick,  Albert  Carpenter,  Morris  Moulton  and  James  Dunham,  direc- 
tors, and  Charles  Sibley,  David  B.  Thomas  and  Albert  Benjamin, 
additional  members. 

The  Northern  Tioga  Agricultural  Society  was  formed  at  Newark 
Valley,  November  23,  1880,  and  its  articles  of  association  named 
as  directors  John  R.  Ford,  Edgar  Belden,  D.  M.  Sturt evant,  Wil- 
liam Elwell,  Eugene  Johnson,  F.  G.  Bushnell,  William  T.  Shaw, 

L.  D.  McCullough  and  F.  W.  Richardson  ; and  as  officers  : L.  S. 
Birch,  president : Theodore  Mayor,  vice-president ; C.  F.  Curtis,  2d 
vice-president ; Charles  L.  Noble,  secretary;  and  J.  R.  Hankins, 
treasurer. 

The  North  Barton  Agricultural  Society  was  incorporated  June 
25,  1885,  by  Slmbael  C.  Brown,  Oscar  Talcott,  D.  V.  Besemer,  N. 

M.  Bruster,  Alonzo  Baker,  H.  E.  Barden,  M.  B.  Sager,  S.  W. 
Ellison,  P.  H.  Wheeler,  0.  H.  Stebbins,  D.  V.  Personeus,  C.  S. 
Nichols  and  Solomon  Genung. 

The  Spencer  Agricultural  Society  filed  articles  of  association  July 
13.  1888,  and  named  the  following  officers,  directors  and  members, 
viz:  John  Q.  Shepard,  president ; Seymour  Seely,  1st  vice-president  ; 
0.  H.  Stebbins,  2d  vice-president ; Poring  W.  Hull,  secretary  ; Wm. 
A.  Holdridge,  treasurer ; Daniel  E.  Brooks,  A.  J.  Tupper,  Asahel 
H.  Woodford,  Harmon  Stevens,  Marvin  D.  Fisher  and  Benjamin 
F.  Lewis,  directors ; and  Phineas  C.  Van  Gelder  and  Charles  E. 
Butts,  additional  members. 

The  Candor  Agricultural  and  Driving  Park  Association  was 
incorporated  February  27,  1889,  the  articles  of  association  naming 
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these  officers  :*  Lewis  A.  Hart,  president ; John  W.  McCarty,  vice- 
president ; Frank  L.  Heath,  secretary;  Fred  W.  Smith,  treasurer: 
A.  A.  Robinson,  James  H.  Jennings,  Solomon  Vergason,  IraHoose, 
Asahel  Woodford,  Jacob  C.  Fuller,  Eli  Blinn  and  Henry  Quick, 
directors ; and  Charles  F.  Barager,  Wm.  B.  Smith,  Epenetus  Howe 
and  George  W.  Hart,  additional  members. 

The  town  agricultural  societies  will  be  further  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  towns  in  which  they  are  respectively  located. 


DUCATION  is  the  great  civilizer,  and  printing  its  greatest 


auxiliary,  yet  it  is  surprising  when  searching  our  libraries 


to  discover  how  little  has  been  written  of  the  “ Art  preserva- 
tive of  all  arts,”  and  the  educator  of  all  educators.  While  print- 
ing has  been  the  chronicler  of  all  arts,  professions  and  learning,  it 
has  recorded  so  little  of  its  own  history  as  to  leave  even  the  story 
of  its  first  invention  and  application  wrapped  in  mystery  and 
doubt ; and  we  only  know  that  from  the  old  Ramage  press,  which 
Faust  and  Franklin  used,  capable  of  producing  only  one  hundred 
impressions  an  hour,  we  have  now  the  ponderous  machine  which 
turns  out  one  thousand  copies  a minute. 

In  glancing  over  the  pages  of  history  we  discover  the  gradual 
development  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  We  notice  that  they  go 
hand  in  hand  one  discovery  points  to  another,  one  improvement 
in  the  arts  leads  to  others  continually,  and  the  results  of  the  last 
few  centuries  have  shown  that  observations  of  no  apparent  use 
led  to  the  most  important  and  valuable  developments.  The  falling 
of  an  apple  led  Newton  to  unfold  the  theory  of  gravitation  and  its 
relation  to  the  solar  system  ; the  discovery  of  the  polarity  of  the 
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loadstone  led  to  the  construction  of  the  mariner’s  compass ; the 
observation  of  the  muscular  contraction  of  a frog  led  to  the  nu- 
merous applications  of  galvanic  electricity  ; the  observation  of  the 
expansive  force  of  steam  led  to  the  construction  and  application 
of  the  steam  engine  ; the  observation  of  the  influence  of  light  on 
the  chloride  of  silver  led  to  the  art  of  photography  ; the  observa- 
tion of  the  communication  of  sound  by  the  connected  rails  of  a 
railroad  led  to  the  invention  of  the  telephone  ; the  impressions  cut 
in  the  smooth  bark  of  a birch  tree  led  to  the  art  of  printing — the 
art  which  transmits  to  posterity  a record  of  all  that  is  valuable  to 
the  world. 

Thus  is  progress  discernable  in  each  successive  generation  of 
man.  Gradually  has  he  advanced  from  a state  of  rude  barbarism 
and  total  ignorance  to  a degree  of  perfection  which  gives  him 
almost  absolute  dominion  over  all  elements,  and  in  the  pride  of 
glorious  and  enlightened  manhood  he  exclaims  with  Cowper  : 

“ I am  monarch  of  all  I survey, 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute  ; 

From  the  centre  all  ’round  to  the  sea 
I am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute.” 


So  long  as  mind  shall  occupy  its  seat,  so  long  will  progress  be 
the  watchword  of  man,  and  onward  and  upward  will  be  his  march 
to  an  almost  limitless  ascent,  where  all  the  hidden  and  occult  secrets 
of  creation  will  unfold  their  mysteries  to  his  comprehension  and 
crown  him  master  of  them  all. 

The  printing  office  has  well  been  called  the  “Poor  Boy’s  college,” 
and  has  proven  a better  school  to  many  ; has  graduated  more  in- 
tellect and  turned  it  into  useful,  practical  channels  ; awakened 
more  active,  devoted  thought  than  any  alma  mater  on  the  earth. 
Many  a dunce  has  passed  through  the  universities  with  no  tangi- 
ble proof  of  fitness  other  than  his  insensible  piece  of  parchment, 
himself  more  sheepish,  if  possible,  than  his  “sheepskin.”  There 
is  something  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  a printing  office  calculated 
to  awaken  the  mind  to  activity  and  inspire  a thirst  for  knowledge. 
Franklin,  Stanhope,  Beranger,  Thiers,  Taylor,  Greeley,  and  a 
host  of  other  names  illustrious  in  the  world  of  letters  and  science, 
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have  been  gems  in  the  diadem  of  typography,  and  owe  their  suc- 
cess to  the  inti uence  of  a printing  office. 

The  newspaper  has  become  one  of  the  chief  indexes  of  the  in- 
telligence, civilization  and  progress  of  the  community  in  which  it 
is  published,  and  its  files  are  the  footprints  of  the  advancement 
and  refinement  of  the  period  of  its  publication  ; and  the  printing 
office  is  now  deemed  as  essential  as  the  church  or  the  school-house. 
It  has  taken  the  place  of  the  rostrum  and  the  professor’s  chair  and 
become  the  great  teacher.  No  party,  organization,  enterprise  or 
calling  is  now  considered  perfect  without  its  ‘ ‘ organ  ” — the  news- 
paper, as  a mouthpiece. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  America  was  Pub  lick  Occur- 
rences. issued  in  Boston,  Mass.,  September  25,  1690,  by  Richard 
Pearce  for  Benjamin  Harris,  and  was  immediately  suppressed  by 
the  government.  The  next  was  the  Boston  Nezvs-Lcttcr , the  first 
number  of  which  was  dated  April  20,  1704.  The  first  newspaper 
published  in  the  state  of  New  York  was  a reprint,  in  1696,  of  a 
copy  of  the  London  Gazette,  which  Benjamin  Fletcher,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  colony,  caused  to  be  issued,  having  induced  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  a Philadelphia  publisher,  to  quit  that  city  and  set 
up  business  ill  New  York.  The  paper  contained  an  account  of 
an  engagement  with  the  French,  not  long  before  the  peace  of 
Ryswick.  The  first  newspaper  published  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  still  published,  was  the  Hudson  Gazette,  established 
in  1785.  The  tenth  newspaper  established  in  this  state  was  the 
Owego  Gazette,  first  issued  in  1800  under  the  name  of  American 
Constellation , and  was,  of  course,  the  first  newspaper  published 
anywhere  in  the  southern  tier  counties.  The  first  number  was 
issued  Saturday,  November  22,  1800,  dated  at  “ Union,  Tioga 
county,  N.  Y.”  Although  the  paper  was  dated  at  Union  it  was 
actually  printed  at  Chenango  village,  a small  settlement  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Chenango  river,  about  one  mile  above  the  present 
city  of  Binghamton.  This  settlement  was  begun  in  1793  or  1794, 
and  there  was  no  settlement  at  Binghamton  until  1799.  In  1800 
Binghamton  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  as  a village,  was  then 
called  “Union,”  and  the  paper  was  dated  “Union,”  for  the  reason 
that  the  place  was  for  a long  time  the  only  postoffice  in  the  vicin- 
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ity.  A postoffice  was  established  at  Binghamton  (then  Union)  in 
1796,  but  there  was  no  office  at  Union  until  1830,  when  it  was 
kept  by  William  A.  Stoddard,  four  miles  east  of  the  present  vil- 
lage of  that  name,  exactly  at  the  only  point  where  the  Erie 
railroad  touches  the  bank  of  the  river  between  Union  and  Bing- 
hamton. 

The  A merican  Constellation  contained  four  pages  of  four  columns 
each,  measured  seventeen  and  one-half  inches  in  length  and  eleven 
inches  in  width.  The  subscription  price  was  two  dollars  a year. 
It  was  published  by  Daniel  Cruger,  Jr.,  who  may  have  been  the  son 
of  Daniel  Cruger,  who  is  mentioned  in  Wilkinson’s  “Annals  of 
Binghamton  ” (page  106)  as  having  been  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Elmira  and  as  having  opened  there  the  first  store. 

In  1801,  Mr.  Cruger  removed  his  printing  office  to  Owego,  and 
continued  the  publication  until  1803,  when  he  sold  it  to  Henry 
Steward  and  Stephen  Mack,  who  changed  its  name  to  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer , issuing  the  first  number  under  that  name  August  26 
of  that  year.  The  printing  office  was  in  a frame  house  which 
stood  on  the  lot  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Front  and  Court  streets. 
Judge  Mack  soon  afterward  purchased  his  partner’s  interest  in  the 
paper,  and  removed  the  office  to  the  second  story  of  his  residence, 
on  the  north  side  of  Front  street,  east  of  Church  street,  between 
the  present  residences  of  Henry  Young  and  I.  J.  Dele  van.  The 
house  was  torn  down  in  1826. 

When  Daniel  Cruger,  Jr.,  came  to  Owego  he  was  21  years  of 
age.  In  1794,  at  the  age  of  14,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing 
trade  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Webster,  one  of  the  early  printers  and 
publishers  in  Albany.  He  was  not  only  attentive  to  bis  duties, 
but  while  other  boys  were  amusing  themselves  he  pursued  a 
course  of  classical  studies,  assisted  occasionally  by  a relative,  a 
learned  and  benevolent  clergyman.  As  time  passed  he  contrib- 
uted anonymously  to  Webster’s  paper,  the  articles  possessing  such 
marked  ability  that  they  were  at  first  attributed  to  John  Jay  or 
DeWitt  Clinton.  Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  his  appren- 
ticeship he  came  to  southern  New  York  and  began  the  publication 
of  the  American  Constellation.  Having  disposed  of  the  paper  in 
1803,  he  went  to  Bath,  Steuben  county,  where  his  father  lived 
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and  where  he  worked  as  a printer  until  his  health  began  to  fail. 
Then  he  left  the  printing  office  forever  and  entered  the  law  office 
of  General  S.  S.  Haight,  of  Bath,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  bar. 
He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1809,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  and  most  prominent  politicians  of  western  New 
York,  the  friend  of  DeWitt  Clinton  and  other  notable  men  of  the 
day.  In  1814,  1815,  1816,  and  1826,  he  represented  Albany  and 
Steuben  counties  in  the  assembly,  and  in  1816  was  speaker  of  the 
house.  He  was  district  attorney  of  the  seventh  district,  which 
comprised  the  counties  of  Allegany,  Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Steu- 
ben, Seneca,  and  Tioga,  from  March  17,  1815,  to  June  11,  1818, 
and  from  1818  he  continued  as  district  attorney  of  Steuben  county 
until  February  19,  1821.  He  represented  the  Twentieth  congres- 
sional district  in  the  Fifteenth  congress  from  1817  to  1819.  While 
in  congress  General  Cruger  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Lydia 
Shepard,  of  Ohio  county,  Va.,  who  was  in  Washington  trying  to 
collect  a claim  of  her  deceased  husband  against  the  government. 
He  subsequently  went  to  Virginia  and  was  married  with  her. 
After  marriage  he  retired  from  public  life,  devoting  his  remaining 
years  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  management  of  his  wife’s 
property.  He  died  July  12,  1843,  at  Elm  Grove,  Ohio  county,  Va., 
in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  His  remains  lie  in  Stone  Church 
cemetery. 

Some  time  previous  to  1811,  the  name  American  Farmer  was 
changed  to  American  Farmer  and  Ozvego  Advertiser , which  name  it 
bore  until  Judge  Mack’s  death,  in  1814. 

Judge  Stephen  Mack  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  March  20,  1766. 
In  1799  he  kept  a general  country  store  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
and  had  a contract  with  the  government  to  furnish  about  100,000 
spars,  to  be  delivered  at  Baltimore,  Md.  In  March,  1799,  a freshet 
carried  away  all  the  timber  he  had  purchased  and  paid  for  in  goods 
from  his  store,  and  bankrupted  him.  He  came  down  the  Susque- 
hanna to  Owego  in  quest  of  his  timber,  but  found  it  would  cost  as 
much  to  secure  it  as  it  would  be  worth,  so  he  abandoned  the  search. 
Having  become  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  this  valley,  he  came 
here  to  live.  He  engaged  in  mercantile  business  and  became  a 
prominent  citizen.  He  held  the  offices  of  commissioner  of  high- 
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ways,  assessor,  excise  commissioner  and  constable,  and  was  super- 
visor of  the  town  of  Owego  in  1807,  1808,  1811,  and  1812.  He  also 
served  several  years  as  a justice  of  the  peace.  From  1812  until  his 
death  he  was  first  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the 
county.  He  died  iu  Owego  April  16,  1814. 

In  1818  Stephen  B.  Leonard  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer.  He  had  entered  Judge  Mack’s  office  in  1806  as  an 
apprentice  to  the  printer’s  trade.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term 
he  went  to  Albany  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  printer’s  art. 
In  the  winter  of  1813  he  returned  to  Owego  and  purchased  a half 
interest  in  the  paper.  An  agreement  was  made  whereby  Judge 
Mack’s  sou,  Horace,  was  to  be  taken  as  an  apprentice,  the  services 
of  Horace  to  offset  those  of  Mr.  Leonard.  Mr.  Leonard  soon  after- 
ward returned  to  Albany.  One  day  in  May,  1814,  by  chance 'he 
picked  up  a piece  torn  from  a newspaper,  in  which  mention  was 
made  of  Judge  Mack’s  death.  He  at  once  returned  to  Owego  and 
, June  15, 1814,  changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to  the  Owego  Gazette. 
The  arrangement  in  regard  to  Horace  Mack  was  at  the  same  time 
terminated.  June  15,  1815,  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  first 
year,  Ebenezer  Mack,  another  son  of  Judge  Mack,  who  had  been 
foreman  of  the  Columbian  office  in  Hew  York  city,  became  a part- 
ner with  Mr.  Leonard  in  the  publication  of  the  paper.  This  part- 
nership lasted  only  one  year,  when  Mr.  Leonard  purchased  Mack's 
interest.  Mack  went  to  Ithaca,  where  from  1817  to  December, 
1833,  he  was  proprietor,  with  various  partners,  of  the  Ithaca  Jour- 
nal. He  represented  Tompkins  county  in  the  assembly  in  1830, 
and  was  state  senator  for  the  sixth  district  from  1834  to  1837,  in- 
clusive. He  died  in  Ithaca  in  August,  1849. 

When  Mr.  Leonard  purchased  the  Gazette  he  removed  the  press 
and  material  to  the  second  story  of  the  building  owned  by  Janies 
Pumpelly  and  occupied  as  a store  by  John  Hollenback.  The  store 
was  afterward  converted  into  a dwelling  house,  and  is  still  stand- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  Front  street,  the  second  west  of  Paige 
street.  The  post  office  was  kept  in  the  printing  office  from  1816 
to  1820,  Mr.  Leonard  having  been  appointed  postmaster. 

In  1821  Charles  Pumpelly  built  a small  one-story  building,  with 
basement,  which  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the  south  side 
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of  Front  street,  above  Church  street,  about  20  feet  east  of  the 
house  built  by  W.  A.  King.  A dug  road  led  down  to  the  river  on 
the  west  side  of  this  building,  from  which  a door  opened  into  the 
basement,  into  which  the  printing  office  had  been  removed.  The 
building  was  torn  down  by  Mr.  King,  in  March,  1877.  At  this 
time  the  office  force  was  composed  of  John  Rose,  foreman,  and 
Daniel  H.  Cole,  apprentice.  The  paper  was  published  on  a hand 
press.  The  ink  was  applied  to  the  type  by  means  of  balls  made  of 
buckskin,  stuffed  with  wool. 

When  Mr.  Leonard  began  the  publication  of  the  Gazette  he 
delivered  the  papers  throughout  the  county  in  person,  established 
post  routes,  and  obtained  subscribers.  He  afterwards  secured  con- 
tracts for  delivering  the  mail  at  various  points  throughout  this 
part  of  the  state  by  post-riders,  as  Judge  Mack  had  also  done  while 
publishing  the  A merican  Farmer.  Mr.  Leonard’s  routes  extended 
from  Owego  to  Binghamton,  Norwich,  Penn  Yan,  Bath,  and  other 
points.  The  United  States  government  paid  the  post-riders  for 
delivering  the  mails,  and  the  newspapers  were  delivered  at  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Cole  was  one  of  the  carriers.  He  went  to  Ithaca 
once  each  week  by  the  way  of  Richford,  returning  the  next  day 
by  way  of  Speedsville.  Mr.  Cole  served  an  apprenticeship  of  only 
three  months.  He  afterward  became  a lumberman  and  farmer, 
and  died  at  Tioga  Centre,  Feb.  18,  1891,  aged  83  years. 

Previous  to  1828  no  other  newspaper  than  the  Gazette  had  been 
published  in  Owego,  and  as  the  paper  was  democratic  in  politics 
the  whigs  had  no  organ.  In  the  presidential  year  of  1828,  when 
Andrew  Jackson  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  president  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  the  candidate  of  the  republicans'  (or  whigs), 
Stephen  S.  Chatterton,  who  was  then  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  and  who  was  the  publisher  of  the  Republican  Chronicle  in 
Ithaca,  came  to  Owego  and  established  the  Owego  Free  Press , the 
first  number  of  which  was  issued  September  2,  supporting  Adams 
and  Rush.  It  was  printed  at  the  Republican  and  Chronicle  office  in 
Ithaca,  and  was  almost  identical  with  that  paper.  After  the  elec- 
tion publication  was  discontinued.  Four  years  later,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1832,  S.  S.  Chatterton  and  C.  0.  Flynn,  who  were  pub- 
lishers at  Ithaca  of  the  Tompkins  A merican , to  which  name  the 
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Republican  and  Chronicle  had  heen  changed,  established  in  Owego 
the  Owego  Republican , the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  Sep- 
tember 19,  1832.  The  Republican  supported  Henry  Clay,  the  whig- 
candidate  for  president.  This  paper  was  also  printed  in  Ithaca, 
and  its  publication  was  suspended  after  election.  In  the  next 
presidential  campaign,  four  years  later,  the  Owego  Advertiser , a 
whig  paper,  was  permanently  established  in  Owego.  Mr.  Chat- 
terton  was  a native  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  had  learned  printing  in 
Ithaca.  In  1835  he  went  to  Yew  York  city,  where  he  established 
a job  printing  office,  became  prominent  in  politics,  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1876. 

In  October,  1827,  Mr.  Leonard  sold  an  interest  in  the  Gazette  to 
Jonas  B.  Shurtleff.  The  partnership  of  Leonard  & Sliurtleff  con- 
tinued two  years,  and  was  dissolved  October  13,  1829.  In  1831 
the  paper  was  published  for  a short  time  by  Leonard  & Cook,  and 
the  day  of  publication  changed  to  Thursday.  Mr.  Leonard’s  next 
partner  was  John  J.  C.  Cantine,  a printer,  who  learned  his  trade 
in  the  Albany  Argus  office  and  who  came  to  Owego  from  Ithaca. 
The  firm  of  Leonard  & Cantine  continued  from  the  summer  of  1833 
until  early  in  the  summer  of  1835.  In  this  year  Mr.  Leonard  was 
in  congress,  but  Cantine’s  management  during  his  absence  was  so 
unsatisfactory  that  the  partnership  was  dissolved.  Cantine  went 
to  Towanda,  Pa.,  where  he  established  the  Bradford  Democrat.  He 
died  in  Chicago,  111.,  in  January,  1859,  aged  53  years.  In  the 
summer  of  1835  Mr.  Leonard  sold  the  Gazette  to  Shurtleff  & Bull. 

Stephen  Banks  Leonard  was  born  in  Wall  street,  Yew  York 
city,  April  15,  1793,  and  came  to  Owego  in  his  boyhood  with  his 
father,  Silas  Leonard.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  printer’s 
trade  in  the  office  of  the  American  Farmer , and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  (in  1813)  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  paper.  Soon 
afterward  he  went  to  Albany  and  entered  the  printing  office  of 
Solomon  South  wick,  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  his  trade.  On 
learning  of  the  death  of  Judge  Mack  he  returned  to  Owego  and 
took  possession  of  the  American  Farmer  office  and  changed  the 
name  of  the  paper  to  the  Owego  Gazette.  Mr.  Leonard  naturally 
became  active  in  politics,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
prominent  democratic  leaders  in  this  part  of  the  state.  He  was 
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supervisor  of  Owego  in  1854  and  1856  and  trustee  of  the  village  in 
1832  and  1833.  He  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  Owego 
academy  and  remained  a member  of  the  board  until  that  institu- 
tion was  merged  in  a free  school  system,  in  1864.  He  was  elected 
to  congress  in  1834,  and  re-elected  in  1838.  He  was  postmaster  of 
Owego  from  1816  to  1820,  and  was  a deputy  United  States  marshal 
under  Buchanan.  When  Mr.  Leonard  began  publication  of  the 
Gazette , he  delivered  the  papers  himself  over  his  route  on  horse- 
back. He  afterward  became  an  extensive  mail  contractor  and 
stage  proprietor,  establishing  the  first  stage  line  from  Owego  to 
Bath,  in  1816,  and  later  a route  between  Owego  and  Montrose,  Pa. 
He  died  in  Owego  May  8,  1876.  When  Mr.  Leonard  became  post- 
master, in  1816,  his  printing  office  was  in  the  second  story  of  John 
Hollenback’s  store.  It  was  subsequently  removed  to  the  Exchange 
buildings  on  the  bank  of  the  river  below  Lake  street.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1836,  the  office  was  removed  to  the  second  story  of  the  first 
building  above  the  bridge.  Mr.  Shurtleff  kept  a general  country 
store  on  the  first  floor  until  September,  1837,  after  which  the  store 
room  was  occupied  by  John  Bassett. 

In  the  winter  of  1837,  Dr.  John  Frank  (of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  the  medical  chapter)  became  a partner  with  Mr.  Shurt- 
leff, but  the  relation  proved  unsatisfactory  to  Dr.  Frank,  who  com- 
pelled his  partner  to  re-purchase  the  interest  he  had  bought  in  the 
paper,  in  May,  1838.  Bassett  set  fire  to  his  store  in  the  night  of 
Feb.  13,  1839,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  an  insurance  com- 
pany, and  the  entire  Gazette  establishment  was  wiped  out  of  ex- 
istence. Shurtleff  afterward  went  to  New  York,  where  he  pub- 
lished a school  hook,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  and  was  bank- 
rupted in  the  undertaking. 

Three  days  after  the  fire,  Edward  M.  Marble,  who  was  engaged 
with  his  brother,  J.  Ward  Marble,  in  publishing  the  Courier  at 
Binghamton,  came  to  Owego  with  a letter  of  introduction  from 
prominent  democrats,  and,  having  received  sufficient  encourage- 
ment here,  brought  type  and  a press  and  revived  the  Gazette.  His 
office  was  in  the  second  story  of  the  Rollin  block,  a large  wooden 
building  which  occupied  the  northwest  corner  of  Lake  and  Front 
streets.  The  name  of  the  paper  was  changed  to  the  Owego  ami 
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Tioga  County  Gazette , but  the  old  name,  Owe  go  Gazette , was  restored 
Nov.  7,  1889.  On  Dec.  24,  1841,  the  establishment  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Charles  C.  Thomas  with  Judge  Alanson  Munger  as  editor. 
The  Marbles  removed  to  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  The  office  was  re- 
moved to  the  third  story  of  the  new  brick  building  which  John 
Carmichael  had  erected  on  the  north  side  of  Front  street,  on  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  Tioga  national  bank.  July  15,  1842,  Thomas 
Woods  succeeded  Mr.  Thomas  as  proprietor,  and  Gideon  0.  Chase 
became  the  editor. 

When  Marble  re-established  the  Gazette  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Medbuiy,  of  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  advanced  about  $400  to  assist 
him,  taking  as  security  a chattel  mortgage  on  the  property.  The 
mortgage  followed  the  sale  to  Thomas  and  continued  a lien  when 
Woods  became  the  owner.  Chase  continued  as  editor  until  Nov. 
25,  1842,  when  the  entire  establishment  was  then  surrendered  to 
Medbury  by  virtue  of  Iris  mortgage  hen.  In  January,  1848,  Hiram 
A.  Beebe,  who  had  succeeded  J.  J.  C.  Cantine  as  publisher  of  the 
Democrat  at  Towanda,  came  to  Owego  at  the  solicitation  of  promi- 
nent democrats  and  purchased  the  Gazette , still  subject  to  the  chat- 
tel mortgage.  He  removed  the  office  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
Lake  and  Front  streets,  up  stairs. 

About  this  time  came  the  division  of  the  democratic  party  into 
two  factions,  known  as  the  “Hunkers”  and  “Barnburners.” 
There  was  a local  controversy  over  the  management  of  the  Tioga 
county  poor  house,  which  institution  was  in  charge  of  Waterbury 
Smith,  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor,  a “Hunker.”  It 
was  charged  that  Smith’s  bill  against  the  county  was  excessive  ; 
that  he  had  grossly  overcharged  for  provisions  furnished  to  the 
poor  house,  and  that  money  he  claimed  to  have  been  paid  had  not  in 
fact  been  paid.  In  this  dispute  Smith  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Beebe 
and  the  regular  democratic  organization,  and  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  paper  the  anti-poorhouse  faction  (Barnburners)  induced 
Woods  to  foreclose  the  chattel  mortgage.  Having  suspected  the 
lilans  of  his  opponents,  Mr.  Beebe  worked  night  and  day  printing 
the  outside  pages,  containing  about  a page  of  legal  advertisements, 
for  issues  of  successive  dates  about  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
days  of  publication.  An  arrangement  had  been  made  with  Mr. 
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Calhoun,  publisher  of  the  Advertiser , that  in  the  event  of  foreclos- 
ure of  the  mortgage,  the  other  sides  of  each  issue  should  be  set  up 
and  printed  at  the  Advertiser  office  until  new  material  and  a press 
could  be  procured  by  Mr.  Beebe.  Woods  foreclosed  the  mortgage 
and  took  possession  of  the  Gazette  office.  The  result  was  that  for 
several  weeks  two  Owego  Gazettes  were  published,  one  being  com- 
monly known  as  “ Woods's  Gazette ,”  and  the  other  as  the  “ Poor 
PIousc  Gazette G.  0.  Chase  assumed  editorial  control  of  Woods’s 
paper.  The  “ Hunkers”  purchased  the  Towanda  Democrat  and 
removed  the  press  and  printing  material  to  Owego  early  in  the 
spring  of  1843,  establishing  for  Mr.  Beebe  a new  office  below  the 
bridge  in  Front  street. 

When  Woods  obtained  possession  of  the  Gazette  it  contained 
more  than  a page  of  legal  advertising,  which  he  continued  to  pub- 
lish, as  did  also  Mr.  Beebe  in  his  paper,  and  both  presented  bills 
for  payment.  Judge  Avery,  who  was  master  in  chancery,  and 
who  was  associated  with  the  “Barnburners,”  refused  to  pay  Mr. 
Beebe,  hence  a suit  to  recover.  Mr.  Beebe  succeeded,  the  court 
holding  that  the  good  will  of  a newspaper  office  could  not  he  en- 
cumbered, and  that  Woods’s  purchase  by  virtue  of  the  chattel 
mortgage  covered  nothing  except  the  presses  and  material.  Woods 
thereupon  discontinued  publication  of  his  paper  and  removed  the 
entire  establishment  to  New  Berlin. 

Thomas  Woods  was  an  Irish  boy,  who  came  to  Owego  from 
Candor.  He  went  to  California,  where  he  was  for  a time  successful 
in  gold  mining,  but  subsequently  became  reduced  in  circumstances, 
and  died  in  1858  of  consumption,  in  a San  Francisco  hospital. 

Mr.  Beebe  continued  publication  of  the  Gazette  until  1845,  when 
he  sold  the  establishment  to  Thomas  Pearsall,  of  Nichols,  who  had 
been  living  several  years  in  Alabama.  He  took  possession  July 
25.  He  published  the  paper  eight  months,  when,  owing  to  politi- 
cal trouble,  he  sold  it  to  Stephen  B.  Leonard,  who  held  temporary 
possession  until  March  27,  1846,  and  then  sold  it  to  David  Wallis 
& Son.  Mr.  Pearsall  died  June  2,  1881,  at  the  home  of  his  son, 
Dr.  A.  T.  Pearsall,  in  Owego.  Mr.  Beebe  went  to  Westfield,  Mass., 
where  in  August,  1845,  lie  became  editor  of  the  Standard.  In  1847 
he  received  a request,  signed  by  thirty  prominent  democrats  of 
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Owego,  asking  him  to  return  to  the  village  and  resume  control  of 
the  Gazette,  the  circulation  of  which  had  been  reduced  to  about  800 
subscribers.  Accordingly  Mr.  Beebe  returned  and  repurchased  the 
paper. 

The  Gazette  office,  with  its  presses  and  material,  was  burned  in 
the  fire  of  September  27,  1849,  and  as  there  was  no  insurance  it 
was  a total  loss.  As  soon  as  new  material  could  he  brought  to 
Owego,  publication  was  resumed,  the  new  paper  being  enlarged  to 
28  columns.  When  the  brick  building  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Front  and  Lake  streets  was  erected,  the  Gazette  office  was  removed 
to  the  third  story  from  its  temporary  office  in  North  avenue,  in 
May,  1850.  In  May,  1853,  the  office  was  moved  into  Patch’s  hall, 
which  occupied  the  third  floor  of  a brick  building  on  the  site  of 
which  the  Chamberlain  block  now  stands.  In  September,  1855, 
Mr.  Beebe  purchased  a North  mp  cylinder  press,  the  first  steam 
power  press  used  in  Owego.  In  1866  he  built  the  Gazette  block  on 
the  east  side  of  Lake  street,  into  which  the  office  was  moved  in 
January,  1867,  and  where  it  still  remains.  In  1871,  LeBoy  W. 
Kingman  purchased  a half  interest  in  the  paper  and  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Beebe  & Kingman  until  September  1,  1880,  when  Mr. 
Beebe  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Kingman,  who  is  still  its  proprietor. 

Hiram  A.  Beebe  was  born  March  11,  1817,  near  Montrose.  Pa.. 
arawas  educated  at  the  Montrose  academyT  He  became  an  ap- 
prentice to  the  printer’s  trade  in  the  office  of  the  Montrose  Volun- 
teer, in  1832,  serving  four  years.  He  afterward  became  foreman 
of  the  Montrose  Spectator  office.  In  the  fall  of  1837,  he  went  to 
Harrisburg,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  Keystone  office.  In  the 
winter  of  that  year  he  was  press  representative  for  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Reporter  in  the  state  senate.  In  1838  he  went  to  Towanda  to 
become  editor  of  the  Bradford  Democrat.  He  conducted  that  paper 
until  the  spring  of  1839,  when  he  went  to  Erie  and  became  editor 
of  the  Observer.  After  the  presidential  election  of  1840  he  returned 
to  Towanda,  where  he  published  the  Democrat  until  January,  1843, 
then  came  to  Owego  and  purchased  the  Gazette.  While  editor  of 
the  Westfield  (Mass.)  Standard , in  1846,  he  was  elected  a member 
of  the  house  of  representatives  of  that  state.  Mr.  Beebe  was  post- 
master of  Owego  from  May  4,  1853,  to  June  30,  1862.  He  was 
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president  of  the  village  in  1852,  1861,  and  1871.  In  1874  and  1875 
he  had  charge  of  the  department  of  public  records  in  Albany, 
under  secretary  of  state  Willers,  succeeding  the  poet,  Alfred  B. 
Street.  For  many  years  Mr.  Beebe  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  influential  democratic  politicians  in  the  state,  associated 
in  state  conventions  with  Dean  Richmond,  Peter  Cagger  and  other 
leaders  of  the  day.  He  was  a member  of  the  democratic  state 
committee  eight  years,  and  was  also  for  more  than  twenty  years 
a member  of  the  democratic  committee  in  Tioga  county,  much  of 
that  time  being  chairman.  He  died  in  Owego  March  30,  1897. 

The  Owego  Advertiser  was  established  by  Andrew  H.  Calhoun  in 
1836,  and  its  first  number  was  printed  March  25  of  that  year. 
Previous  to  his  coming  to  Owego,  there  was  no  whig  paper  here, 
with  the  exception  of  S.  S.  Chatterton’s  campaign  issues  in  1828 
and  1832.  Mr.  Calhoun  lived  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
induced  to  come  to  Owego  by  prominent  whig  politicians.  He 
brought  his  press  on  a sleigh.  The  paper  was  a 24-column  folio, 
30  by  22  inches.  The  office  was  in  the  second  story  of  Platt  & 
Ely’s  brick  building  on  the  south  side  of  Front  street,  opposite 
where  Ahwaga  hall  now  stands.  In  1847  the  office  was  removed 
to  the  second  story  of  the  Rollin  block,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Lake  and  Front  streets.  In  June,  1848,  the  office  was  removed  to 
the  second  story  of  a building  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Tioga  national  bank.  In  the  fire  of  1849  the  office  was  burned, 
hut  was  afterward  re-established,  with  new  presses  and  material,  in 
the  second  story  of  a wooden  building  on  the  east  side  of  Lake 
street.  From  1849  to  July,  1852,  William  B.  Calhoun,  eldest  son 
of  the  editor,  was  one  of  the  publishers,  the  firm  name  then  being 
A.  H.  Calhoun  & Son. 

In  May,  1853,  the  Advertiser  (which  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn in  Albany,  where  he  was  holding  the  office  of  appraiser  of 
the  public  works,  was  conducted  by  another  son,  S.  Howard  Cal- 
houn) was  sold  to  a stock  company  composed  of  William  Smyth, 
Benj.  F.  Tracy,  Col.  N.  W.  Davis,  and  nine  others.  The  company 
leased  the  plant  to  Powell  & Barnes.  Rev.  A.  V.  H.  Powell  was 
a clergyman  and  writer,  who  came  from  Batavia,  and  Myron  S. 
Barnes  was  a practical  printer  from  Rochester.  The  name  of  the 
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paper  was  changed  to  Southern  Tier  Times , and  the  first  number 
with  that  name  was  published  June  2,  1858.  In  October  follow- 
ing the  office  was  removed  to  the  third  story  of  the  brick  building 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  North  avenue  and  Main  street.  Powell 
& Barnes  having  failed  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  pay  the  amount 
agreed  upon  for  the  use  of  the  office,  the  company  took  possession. 
Mr.  Smyth,  one  of  the  stockholders,  purchased  the  interests  of  the 
others  and  became  sole  owner.  The  first  number  under  his  pro- 
prietorship was  issued  June'29,  1854.  The  name  of  the  paper  was 
changed  to  Owego  Times , June  7,  1855.  In  October,  1869,  the 
office  was  removed  to  the  north  side  of  Main  street,  opposite  Lake 
street.  In  1872  Mr.  Smyth’s  eldest  son,  William  A.  Smyth,  be- 
came a partner,  and  the  firm  lias  since  been  known  asWm.  Smyth 
& Son.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party,  the  Times 
has  supported  its  policy  and  candidates. 

William  Smyth  was  born  in  county  Derry,  Ireland,  June  19, 
1819.  Having  received  a thorough  classical  education,  he  entered 
the  Royal  Academic  Institute,  in  Belfast,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1842.  He  also  spent  two  years  in  Edinburg  uni- 
versity. He  was  subsequently  three  years  tutor  in  a gentleman’s 
family,  and  still  later  principal  of  a classical  school  in  county 
Derry.  He  came  to  America  in  November,  1847.  For  a few 
months  he  was  a contributor  to  the  New  York  Sun  and  the  New 
York  Observer.  He  came  to  Owego  in  the  spring  of  1848  and  be- 
came principal  of  the  Owego  academy  in  April.  He  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health  in  the  spring  of  1854,  and  then  purchased  the 
Owego  Times.  Mr.  Smyth  was  elected  school  commissioner  of 
Tioga  county  in  1857  and  1860,  and  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
Owego  fire  department  three  years,  from  1862  to  1864,  inclusive. 
He  represented  the  old  fourth  ward  in  the  board  of  trustees  in 
1863  and  1864,  and  was  president  of  the  village  in  1865,  1866,  1867, 
and  1881.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  a justice  of  the  peace.  In 
1872  he  represented  Tioga  county  in  the  assembly,  and  in  1873  was 
appointed  deputy  superintendent  of  the  insurance  department  of 
this  state.  In  January,  1876,  after  the  resignation  of  Orlow  W. 
Chapman,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Smyth  became  acting  superin- 
tendent, and  held  the  office  until  the  appointment  of  John  F. 
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Smith,  in  1877.  Mr.  Smyth  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Owego  in 
1889,  and  held  the  office  four  years.  During  his  half  a century  of 
active  life  in  Owego,  Mr.  Smyth  has  been  foremost  in  all  public 
enterprises,  and  a leading  spirit  in  urging  and  carrying  forward 
measures  for  local  improvement.  As  a party  leader  he  has  been 
prominent  and  influential,  both  as  a speaker  and  writer. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  “Know  Nothingism,”  in  1855,  Andrew 
H.  Calhoun,  who  had  been  seventeen  years  editor  of  the  Owego 
Advertiser , began  the  publication  of  a weekly  newspaper  in  support 
of  the  new  American  party.  It  was  called  the  Owego  A mericnn , 
and  its  first  number  was  issued  August  23,  1855.  Although  nom- 
inally published  in  Owego,  the  type-setting  and  press-work  were 
done  in  the  office  of  the  American  Citizen  at  Ithaca.  In  the  fall 
election  this  year  Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  Know  Nothing  candidate 
for  state  senator  and  was  defeated.  After  the  election  publication 
of  the  American  was  discontinued.  In  April,  1856,  Mr.  Calhoun 
went  to  Elmira,  where  he  purchased  the  Elmira  Republican  and 
America  s Own,  and  merged  them  into  another  Know  Nothing 
paper  called  the  Elmira  Republic.  The  Know  Nothing  party  was 
short  lived,  and  Mr.  Calhoun’s  venture  proved  an  unfortunate 
one.  The  daily  edition  ceased  publication  in  April,  1857,  and  the 
weekly  was  also  discontinued  soon  afterward. 

Andrew  Hamilton  Calhoun  was  horn  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  1, 
1798.  He  lived  in  that  city  until  early  manhood,  when  he  removed 
to  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  thence  removed  to  Owego  in  1835,  and 
founded  the  Advertiser.  After  the  suspension  of  his  Know  Noth- 
ing paper  in  Elmira,  Mr.  Calhoun  removed  to  Albany.  While 
living  in  Owego  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  and  served 
one  term.  He  was  two  years  clerk  of  the  state  senate,  in  1848 
and  1849,  and  was  canal  appraiser  in  1851  and  1852.  In  1863  he 
was  appointed  clerk  in  the  appraiser’s  department  in  the  New 
York  custom  house,  which  position  he  held  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  December  17,  1874.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  a sarcastic,  pungent,  and  able  writer  in  the  days  when 
political  rancor  and  vindictive  personalities  far  exceeded  anything 
of  the  present  day.  He  was  a warm  friend  of  Millard  Fillmore, 
William  H.  Seward,  and  other  prominent  men  of  his  day. 
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In  the  spring  of  1848,  there  was  another  division  in  the  demo-  . 
cratic  party  of  this  state,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  in 
Owego  of  the  Tioga  Freeman , the  organ  of  the  “ Free  Soil”  faction 
of  the  party,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  May  2.  It  was 
owned  by  a stock  company,  composed  of  Judge  C.  P.  Avery, 
Judge  Thomas  Farrington,  John  J.  Sackett,  Gideon  0.  Chase  and 
others,  many  of  whom  had  been  members  of  the  ‘ ‘ Barnburner  ” 
faction  in  1843.  John  Dow  was  publisher  and  Mr.  Chase  the 
editor.  The  circulation  and  advertising  patronage  of  the  paper 
were  large,  but  through  lack  of  business  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
management  the  paper  proved  unprofitable,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  nothing  was  asked  by  the  company  for  the  use  of  the 
establishment.  However,  in  September,  1850,  publication  was 
discontinued,  and  the  presses  and  material  were  taken  to  Port 
Jervis,  where  the  Tri-States  Union  was  founded. 

The  Freeman  office  was  over  Charles  Pumpelly’s  store,  a wooden 
building  which  stood  directly  opposite  the  present  Ahwaga  house. 
In  the  tire  of  September,  1849,  the  building  was  burned,  but  the 
presses  and  type  were  safely  removed.  The  press  was  placed  in 
Front  street,  a little  east  of  Church  street,  and  while  the  remains 
of  more  than  one  hundred  buildings  were  still  smoking,  extras 
were  printed  on  the  press,  giving  an  extended  account  of  the  con- 
flagration, the  largest  and  most  destructive  in  the  history  of  Owego. 
During  the  remainder  of  its  existence,  the  Freeman  office  was  over 
Fay’s  drugstore,  a wooden  building  which  stood  on  the  north  side 
of  Main  street,  opposite  Lake  street. 

When  John  Dow  was  publishing  the  Freeman  the  motto  printed 
at  the  head  of  the  paper  was  : 

“Here  shall  the  Press  the  people’s  rights  maintain, 

Unawed  by  influence  and  unbribed  by  gain.” 

It  is  related  that  one  day  a printer  changed  it  to  read  : 

“ Here  shall  John  Dow  the  people’s  rights  maintain. 

Unawed  by  Beebe  and  unbribed  by  Calhoun,” 

and  the  whole  edition  was  printed  and  distributed  before  the 
change  was  discovered. 

Gideon  O’Linn  Chase  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Washington 
county,  N.  Y.,  March  29,  1808.  Six  years  afterward  the  family 
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removed  to  Camillus,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr.  Chase  learned  cabinet 
making.  He  came  to  Owego  in  1882  and  worked  at  his  trade  in 
Gen.  I.  B.  Ogden’s  shop  until  1841,  when  he  opened  a grocery  store. 
He  became  active  in  democratic  politics,  and  as  he  was  a fluent 
speaker  and  possessed  of  an  agreeable  personality,  he  became  one 
of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  party.  He  was  elected  to  the  as- 
sembly in  1844,  and  was  afterward  under-sheriff  of  the  county. 
When  the  publication  of  the  Tioga  Freeman  was  discontinued,  Mr. 
Chase  became  landlord  of  the  Tioga  house  in  North  avenue.  In 
1858  he  was  appointed  local  freight  agent  of  the  New  York  and 
Erie  railroad  company,  and  was  afterward  station  agent  at  Smith  - 
boro.  He  removed  to  Atchison,  Kansas,  in  1859,  where  he  pub- 
lished the  Atchinson  Union  until  November,  1860,  but  then  sold  out 
and  returned  to  Owego.  In  June,  1862,  he  was  re-appointed  sta- 
tion agent  at  Smithboro,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death, 
March  26,  1887. 

St.  Nicholas  was  a monthly  magazine,  published  at  the  Gazette 
office.  The  first  number  appeared  in  April,  1853.  The  idea  was 
taken  from  the  Knickerbocker  magazine,  the  only  publication  of  the 
kind  at  that  time,  and  which  St.  Nicholas  resembled  in  make  up 
and  arrangement  of  matter.  Its  pages  were  a little  smaller  than 
those  of  the  Knickerbocker.  It  was  published  only  one  year.  The 
volume  contains  ten  numbers,  those  of  the  months  of  December 
and  January  and  of  February  and  March  being  double  numbers. 
Only  five  complete  volumes  are  now  known  to  be  in  existence. 
The  prominent  feature  of  St.  Nicholas  was  the  highly  valuable 
series  of  papers  relating  to  early  history  in  the  Susquehanna  val- 
ley, written  by  Judge  Avery,  who  obtained  his  information  from 
the  earliest  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  state  ; and  to  Judge  Avery 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  gleaned  and  recorded  much  early 
history  of  this  county,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost. 
The  manuscripts  from  which  the  Susquehanna  valley  history 
was  written  are  now  the  property  of  the  Wisconsin  historical 
society.  The  chief  contributors  to  St.  Nicholas  were  the  poet 
Charles  A.  Munger,  who  wrote  some  excellent  papers  entitled 
‘‘The  Susquehanna  Angler,”  in  imitation  of  Isaac  Walton,  and  a 
serial  novel  entitled  “ Francis  Felton,”  the  scene  of  which  was  laid 
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in  Owego.  The  humor  of  the  magazine  was  in  a department  called 
“ Our  Stocking,”  a melange  of  good  things  contributed  to  each  issue 
by  Thomas  C.  Platt,  written  in  his  peculiar  vein  of  clever  and  gos- 
sippy  pleasantry.  Other  contributors  were  Guy  H.  Avery,  Charles 
T.  Ransom  and  George  S.  Leonard. 

The  defection,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1871,  of  a large 
number  of  the  prominent  men  from  the  Republican  party  who 
organized  the  Liberal  republican  party,  resulted  in  the  publication 
of  the  Ahwaga  Chief  \ the  first  issue  of  which  appeared  February 
28,  1872.  The  editor  and  proprietor  was  Horace  A.  Brooks,  a prom- 
» inent  republican  politician,  who  had  been  county  clerk  from  1861 

to  1870.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  presidential  campaign  of  1872, 
in  which  the  Ahwaga  Chief  supported  Horace  Greeley,  the  paper 
was  discontinued,  having  proved  a losing  venture.  Mr.  Brooks 
removed  the  establishment  to  Elmira  in  January,  1873,  where,  in 
company  with  Colonel  James  S.  Thurston  and  P.  C.  VanGelder, 
he  subsequently  began  the  publication  of  a Republican- Methodist 
temperance  weekly  called  the  Southern  Tier  Leader.  In  June,  1874, 
Mr.  Brooks  sold  his  interest  in  the  paper  to  Colonel  Thurston,  and 
•in  July  assisted  in  establishing  a grange  newspaper,  now  defunct, 
called  The  Husbandman.  Mr.  Brooks  died  in  Owego  July  19,  1896. 

The  Owego  Christian  Tribune  was  an  eight-page  religious 
monthly,  in  size  18  by  24  inches.  It  was  published  in  1867  by 
John  F.  Seaman,  and  lived  only  a short  time. 

In  1871  Charles  H.  Keeler,  who  had  been  conducting  a job  print- 
ing office  in  Owego  and  issuing  a small  advertising  sheet  for  free 
circulation,  known  as  the  Trade  Reporter , converted  the  paper  into 
a weekly  newspaper,  called  the  Tioga  County  Record.  The  first 
number  was  published  March  18,  1871.  August  3,  1885,  the 
paper  was  sold  to  Clayton  S.  Scott,  who  subsequently  received 
Odell  J.  Watros  as  a partner,  and  the  firm  is  now  known  as  Scott 
& Watros. 

At  the  time  of  the  Greenback  agitation,  in  1877,  Merritt  E.  Web- 
ster, a former  employe  of  the  Gazette , who  was  conducting  a small 
job  printing  office,  formed  a partnership  with  Benjamin  B.  F. 
Graves  and  began  publication  of  a weekly  paper  called  the  Work- 
ingman, Its  first  number  appeared  November  1,  1877.  August 
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9,  1878,  George  M.  Jordan  became  editor  and  publisher.  The  paper 
died  a natural  death  with  its  issue  of  February  28,  1879.  Jordan 
was  a harness  maker,  with  a cacocthcs  for  journalism.  Subsequent 
to  the  demise  of  the  Workingman  he  became  the  publisher  of  the 
Newark  Valley  Herald. 

B.  B.  F.  Graves,  with  the  old  Workingman  plant,  issued  the  first 
number  of  a temperance  organ  called  Tlie  Family  Journal  and  Tem- 
perance Advocate,  Jan.  18,  1879.  Only  five  numbers  were  published, 
the  last  one  being  issued  Feb.  15,  1879. 

The  Resolute , another  temperance  organ,  followed  the  Advocate. 
It  was  published  by  a company  of  which  John  L.  Matson,  John  J. 
Hooker,  and  Van  Ness  Russell  were  the  trustees.  The  company 
purchased  the  old  Workingman  plant.  The  first  issue  was  dated 
April  12,  1879.  It  expired  peacefully  with  its  issue  of  Nov.  8,  1879. 
G.  M.  Jordan  was  at  first  its  editor,  and  afterward  it  was  published 
by  Jordan  and  G.  W.  Tyson. 

George  F.  Cameron,  who  was  proprietor  of  a news  office  in  Lake 
street,  published  one  number  of  the  Tioga  County  Greenbacker.  It 
appeared  Aug.  22,  1878. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Owego  Blade , a weekly  paper,  appeared 
Jan.  1,  1880.  John  McCormick,  who  had  been  foreman  in  the 
Times  office  had  obtained  possession  of  the  old  Workingman  plant. 
Wm.  H.  Young,  who  had  discontinued  the  publication  of  the  In- 
dependent at  Candor,  removed  his  printing  material  to  Owego  and 
with  the  two  plants  McCormick  & Young  launched  their  venture 
on  the  sea  of  journalism.  It  was  republican  in  politics,  and  ap- 
pearing at  the  time  of  the  “ Half  Breed  ” and  “ Stalwart  ” republi- 
can quarrel,  it  espoused  the  cause  of  the  “ Stalwarts.”  In  Decem- 
ber, 1880,  Young  sold  his  interest  in  the  concern  to  McCormick. 
In  November,  1881,  Captain  Eugene  B.  Gere  purchased  a half  in- 
terest in  the  Blade  and  became  editor  of  the  paper,  while  Mc- 
Cormick had  charge  of  the  mechanical  department.  In  January, 
1882,  Capt.  Gere  purchased  McCormick’s  interest. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Owego  Press,  a small  monthly  newspaper, 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  free  schools,  was  published  by  Charles 
R.  Burnette,  the  proprietor  of  a job  printing  office.  It  appeared 
Sept.  1,  1886,  and  expired  with  its  twelfth  number. 
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Leon  L.  Brockway,  another  job  printer,  issued  the  first  number 
of  the  Owego  A dvertiser  November  23,  1889.  It  lived  but  a few 
weeks. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  a daily  newspaper  in  Owego  was 
made  by  Andrew  H.  Calhoun,  publisher  of  the  Advertiser , who 
issued  the  first  number  of  the  Daily  News  and  Advertiser  Oct.  18, 
1838.  It  was  published  only  a few  weeks,  owing  to  insufficient 
patronage. 

The  second  attempt  to  establish  a daily  newspaper  in  Owego 
was  made  by  Mr.  Beebe  in  1848,  the  year  of  the  French  revolution. 
The  telegraph  line  had  just  reached  Owego,  and  the  publication  of 
the  Daily  Gazette  was  begun  in  March  of  that  year.  The  paper 
existed  only  from  March  to  June. 

Another  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Beebe  to  establish  a daily 
edition  of  his  paper  in  1855,  the  first  number  appearing  October 
18.  Its  publication  ceased  with  the  issue  of  Dec.  6 of  the  same 
year,  the  patronage  being  insufficient  to  sustain  it. 

Mr.  Beebe’s  last  attempt  to  established  a daily  edition  of  the 
Gazette  was  made  in  1861.  He  believed  that  the  anxiety  of  the 
people  to  obtain  the  latest  news  from  the  war  between  the  north 
and  the  south,  would  create  a demand  for  a daily  paper  sufficient 
to  ensure  its  success.  The  first  number  was  issued  May  27.  The 
news  from  the  seat  of  war  gave  the  paper  a fair  circulation,  hut 
it  did  not  receive  sufficient  advertising  patronage  to  make  its  pub- 
lication profitable,  and  it  was  accordingly  discontinued  during  the 
last  week  in  October,  1861. 

The  next  attempt  to  found  a daily  newspaper  in  Owego  was 
made  by  Dorsey  B.  Gibson.  When  the  Workingman  collapsed,  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Elias  Seymour  took  possession  of  the  plant,  by  virtue 
of  a chattel  mortgage.  Gibson,  who  had  been  a printer  in  the 
Review  office  at  Waverly,  came  to  Owego  and  hired  the  old  Work- 
ingman plant  of  Mrs.  Seymour.  His  paper  made  its  appearance 
August  4,  1879.  It  was  called  the  Daily  Owegoan.  It  was  a poor 
thing  and  expired  with  its  issue  of  Oct.  7,  1879. 

November  4,  1882,  Captain  Gere,  publisher  of  the  weekly  Blade . 
began  printing  a daily  edition  called  the  Owego  Daily  Blade.  The 
daily  and  weekly  Blade  were  published  until  April  23,  1887,  when 
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both  were  discontinued,  and  the  presses  and  material  were  sold 
and  removed  from  Owego.  The  publication  of  the  paper  might 
have  been  continued  indefinitely,  as  it  was  backed  by  ample  capi- 
tal, but  it  had  been  a losing  venture  from  the  outset,  and  when 
the  publisher  became  tired  of  journalism  he  discontinued  the 
paper. 

The  next  daily  in  Owego  was  issued  by  Scott  & Watros,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Tioga  county  Record.  The  first  number  of  the  daily 
edition  was  issued  December  20,  1886,  and  was  called  the  Owego 
Daily  Record.  It  is  still  published  by  Scott  & Watros,  and  is  a 
good  local  paper,  enjoying  a fair  measure  of  success. 

The  first  number  of  the  Owego  Daily  Press  was  issued  December 
3,  1896.  Its  publication  was  begun  by  C.  E.  Greenwood,  R.  P. 
Hogan,  W.  H.  Smullen  and  C.  N.  Forsyth.  It  was  discontinued 
with  its  issue  of  April  17,  1897. 

The  first  paper  printed  in  Waverly  was  the  Waverly  Luminary , 
established  October  3,  1851,  by  Thomas  Messenger,  with  an  office 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Spaulding  block.  After  an  existence  of 
ten  months  the  Luminary  ceased  to  illuminate.  The  press  and 
material  were  sold  to  Francis  H.  Baldwin,  who,  September  17, 
1852,  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Waverly  Advocate , a weekly 
newspaper  which  subsequently  became  republican  in  politics  and 
is  still  published.  In  1853,  the  paper  was  sold  to  M.  H.  Bailey, 
but  in  1854  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  company  with  William  Polleys,  re- 
purchased it  and  continued  publication  until  December  1,  1860, 
when  Oliver  H.  P.  Kinney  purchased  the  Baldwin  interest.  Bald- 
win retired  permanently  from  journalism.  He  died  in  Waverly, 
April  19,  1890.  He  was  born  at  Groton,  Conn.,  July  4,  1812,  and 
came  to  Factoryville  in  1845.  When  Waverly  was  incorporated, 
in  1854,  he  was  elected  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  was 
the  first  president  of  the  village.  His  sons  are  Albert  and  Hugh 
J.  Baldwin.  Polleys  & Kinney  published  the  Advocate  until  1883, 
in  which  year  both  died.  After  their  death  George  D.  Genung, 
who  had  been  for  about  a year  the  editor,  continued  publication 
for  the  administrators  until  April,  1884,  when  legal  questions  arose 
regarding  the  settlement  of  the  estates,  and  the  office  was  closed. 
J.  C.  Shear  subsequently  bought  the  Kinney  interest,  and  on  July 
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15,  in  the  same  year,  E.  M.  Fenner  purchased  the  entire  establish- 
ment and  publication  of  the  paper  was  resumed.  January  1,  1885, 
Fenner’s  father  became  nominally  associated  with  him  under  the 
firm  name  of  E.  M.  Fenner  & Co.  Mr.  Genung  was  engaged  as 
manager  and  editor,  which  position  he  filled  until  June  15,  1885, 
when  the  Advocate  was  sold  to  Wellar  & Shear,  who  continued  it 
until  November  1,  1885,  and  then  sold  to  E.  L.  Vincent.  In  1889 
Francis  M.  Perley  purchased  the  paper  and  conducted  it  five  years, 
until  his  death,  August  26,  1894.  Then  Frank  E.  Perley,  a re- 
porter on  the  Buffalo  Express , conducted  the  paper  until  Novem- 
ber, 1894,  when  he  sold  it  to  Charles  E.  Currie  and  Harry  W. 
Komer,  of  New  York  city.  This  partnership  continued  until  Au- 
gust, L896,  when  Mr.  Currie  purchased  his  partner’s  interest. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Kinney  was  a man  of  fine  abilities.  He 
was  horn  December  15,  1819,  at  Sheshequin,  Pa.  His  grandfather, 
Joseph  Kinney,  a revolutionary  soldier,  came  to  the  Wyoming  val- 
ley from  Vermont  soon  after  the  massacre  and  settled  there.  After 
having  studied  in  the  Towanda  academy  two  years,  Mr.  Kinney 
became  a student  in  David  Wilmot’s  law  office.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1844,  and  began  law  practice  in  Towanda.  In  1858 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  and  was 
re-elected  the  next  year.  He  came  to  Waverly  in  December,  1860, 
and  became  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Advocate.  He  was  elected  to 
represent  Tioga  county  in  the  assembly  of  this  state  in  1868  ; was 
supervisor  of  the  town  of  Barton  from  L874  to  1877,  inclusive.  He 
was  also  active  in  local  affairs,  and  was  three  years  chief  engineer 
of  the  Waverly  fire  department.  In  1876,  lie  was  appointed  post- 
master of  Waverly,  and  held  the  office  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
September  25,  1883.  Mr.  Kinney  was  prominent  as  a Spiritualist 
and  Free  Thinker.  He  also  took  great  interest  in  local  history. 
He  was  a prominent  Odd  Fellow  and  served  two  terms  as  deputy 
grand  master  of  the  district  comprising  Chemung,  Schuyler  and 
Tioga  counties.  He  was  a man  of  rugged  honesty  and  a speaker 
of  ability,  aggressive  and  convincing. 

William  Polleys  was  a practical  printer,  born  at  Malden,  Mass., 
August  18,  1816.  When  ten  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Towanda,  Pa.,  where  his  father  worked  as  a shoemaker. 
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In  1834  he  entered  the  Elmira  Republican  office  as  an  apprentice, 
and  after  completing  his  term  remained  in  the  office  as  compositor 
until  1840,  when  he  and  Alvah  S.  Carter  purchased  the  paper  and 
conducted  it  until  November,  1845.  It  was  then  sold  to  S.  B.  and 
C.  G.  Fairman  and  the  name  changed  to  the  Elmira  Advertiser. 
Mr.  Polleys  remained  in  the  office  as  foreman  until  1854,  then 
removed  to  Waverly  and  entered  into  partnership  with  Francis  H. 
Baldwin  in  the  publication  of  the  Advocate.  He  was  postmaster  of 
Waverly  fourteen  years,  from  1861  to  1876.  He  died  in  the  village 
June  26,  1883. 

The  publication  of  the  Waverly  and  Athens  Democrat  was  begun 
at  Waverly  by  David  P.  Schultz  in  the  winter  of  1867.  A year 
afterward  Samuel  C.  Clisbe  became  his  partner,  but  remained  only 
a few  months.  The  paper  died  a natural  death  in  1870,  and  the 
printing  material  was  sold  to  the  Advocate. 

January  7,  1863,  Francis  IT.  Baldwin  began  publication  of  the 
Tioga  and  Bradford  Democrat  at  Waverly.  It  was  continued  four 
years,  after  which  the  press  and  material  were  removed  to  Port 
Jervis. 

Frank  T.  Scudder,  a practical  printer,  started  the  Waverly 
Enterprise  October  15,  1867.  It  was  neutral  in  politics.  At  first 
it  was  a monthly  paper,  hut  December  15,  1869,  was  changed  to  a 
semi-monthly.  January  1,  1871,  it  was  again  changed  to  a weekly. 
July  1,  1874,  Phineas  C.  VanGelder,  who  had  been  the  business 
manager  of  the  Elmira  Advertiser , purchased  a half  interest  in  the 
paper.  Mr.  Scudder  was  in  poor  health,  and  on  that  account  sold 
his  entire  interest  in  the  Enterprise  to  Mr.  Van  Gelder  January  1, 
1875.  Mr.  Scudder  died  November  14,  1875,  aged  28  years.  Mr. 
VanGelder  published  the  paper  until  January  1,  1876,  when  he 
sold  a half  interest  to  Amos  Roberts,  of  Rathboneville,  N.  Y. 
July  1,  1876,  Mr.  VanGelder,  on  account  of  ill  health,  leased  his 
interest  in  the  paper  to  J.  A.  Fraser,  of  Athens,  Pa.,  after  which 
Roberts  & Fraser  continued  publication  until  October  5,  1876, 
when  the  office  was  burned.  The  presses  and  material  were  in- 
sured for  $5,000,  which  about  covered  the  loss. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Enterprise  office,  its  former  foreman, 
James  B.  Bray,  who  had  been  conducting  a job  printing  office  in 
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Waverly,  purchased  the  subscription  list  and  good  will  of  the  con- 
cern and  began  printing  a new  independent  republican  weekly 
called  the  Waverly  Free  Press.  The  first  number  was  issued  No- 
vember 22,  1876.  In  December,  1877,  Mr.  Bray  sold  the  paper  to 
Cyrus  Marsh,  who,  after  two  weeks’  experience  as  a publisher, 
allowed  it  to  go  hack  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bray,  who  sold  the 
paper  November  3,  1890,  to  Benjamin  F.  Gordon  and  George  G. 
Pendell.  Mr.  Gordon  sold  his  interest  to  his  partner  April  1,  1892, 
and  Mr.  Pendell  sold  the  paper  to  George  D.  Genung  and  Clayton 
A.  Smith,  the  present  publishers,  October  20,  1894.  The  Free  Press 
is  one  of  the  best  newspapers  in  Tioga  county,  and  is  devoted 
specially  to  Waverly  interests. 

Ira  L.  Wales,  who  had  published  the  Review  at  Candor,  and 
whose  office  had  been  burned,  removed  to  Waverly  the  material 
that  had  been  saved  from  the  fire,  and  established  the  Review,  a 
democratic  weekly  paper,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1876.  The  paper  was  published  under  various  adverse 
circumstances  until  April  4,  1882,  when  Mr.  Wales  discontinued  it 
and  removed  the  material  to  Binghamton,  where  he  founded 
Latest  Morning  News.  This,  too,  was  a short  lived  and  unprofitable 
journal. 

The  first  number  of  the  Waverly  Tribune,  a weekly  paper,  neu- 
tral in  politics,  was  issued  April  27,  1882,  by  William  H.  Noble 
and  A.  G.  Reynolds.  After  three  numbers  had  been  printed,  Mr. 
Reynolds  sold  his  interest  in  the  paper  to  his  partner’s  brother, 
Albert  C.  Noble.  Noble  & Noble  sold  the  paper  for  $3,500,  Jan- 
uary 26,  1894,  to  William  H.  Campbell,  who  took  possession,  but 
paid  no  part  of  the  purchase  money.  Mr.  Campbell  published  the 
paper  four  months,  without  paying  for  its  use,  and  then  allowed  the 
Nobles  to  resume  possession  of  their  property.  In  the  meantime 
Mr.  Campbell  had  purchased  in  New  York  on  credit  a new  press 
and  material  and  had  made  arrangements  to  print  a new  demo- 
cratic paper  in  Waverly.  The  new  venture  was  called  the  Waverly 
Democrat.  The  first  number  appeared  July  4,  1894.  Its  existence 
under  the  circumstances  was  naturally  brief.  It  was  published 
four  months,  until  the  close  of  the  fall  campaign,  when  the  hills 
for  material,  etc.,  became  due.  Its  suspension  was  announced  the 
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week  before  the  election  in  November.  The  Tribune  was  sold  in 
January,  1895,  to  Stephen  W.  Alvord,  of  Towanda,  Pa.,  who  pub- 
lished it  until  August  9,  1895,  then  sold  to  Currie  & Romer,  under 
whom  it  was  discontinued. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  a daily  newspaper  in  Waverly  was 
made  by  Ira  L.  W ales,  who  was  publishing  the  weekly  Review.  The 
paper  was  called  The  Echo , and  appeared  November  18,  1876.  Its 
publication  ceased  in  December  for  want  of  support,  after  an  exis- 
tence of  a little  over  two  weeks. 

The  first  number  of  the  Waverly  Evening  Journal  was  issued 
August  1,  1895,  by  a combination  of  the  forces  of  the  Advocate  and 
Tribune.  C.  E.  Currie,  of  the  Advocate , was  business  manager.  It 
was  a four  page,  six  column  folio.  Mr.  Alvord  sold  his  interest  to 
his  partners  in  September,  1895,  and  the  name  of  the  paper  was 
changed  to  the  Advocate.  Its  publication  was  discontinued  May 
29,  1897. 

The  first  newspaper  in  Candor  was  established  in  1867,  and  called 
the  Candor  Press,  the  first  number  being  issued  October  9.  The 
proprietors  were  Samuel  C.  Clisbe  and  another  printer  named 
Manchester,  the  firm  name  being  S.  C.  Clisbe  & Co.  The  paper 
was  subsequently  sold  to  Benj.  B.  F.  Graves,  who  changed  its 
name  to  the  Candor  Free  Press.  The  office  was  burned  in  the  night 
of  April  8,  1873.  Nothing  was  saved  from  the  flames  except  a 
paper  cutter. 

The  Candor  Independent  was  founded  by  T.  H.  Pride.  The  first 
number  appeared  October  7,  1876.  One  side  was  printed  in  New 
York  and  the  other  in  Candor.  The  paper  was  sold  to  W.  H. 
Young,  who  published  it  until  December,  1879,  when  he  closed 
the  office  and  removed  the  material  to  Owego,  where  he  joined 
John  McCormick  in  publishing  the  Owego  Blade. 

John  R.  Beden  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Candor  Standard 
January  22,  1885,  but  publication  was  discontinued  in  August, 
1887,  for  want  of  sufficient  support. 

In  February,  1874,  Samuel  C.  Clisbe,  then  editor  of  the  Hancock 
Times , returned  to  Candor  and  opened  a job  printing  office,  with 
the  intention  of  publishing  a newspaper ; but  before  lie  could  estab- 
lish it  James  D.  Cameron  and  Ira  L.  Wales  came  from  Owego  and 
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began  the  publication  of  the  Candor  Review.  Mr.  Wales  had  begun 
an  apprenticeship  to  the  printer’s  trade  in  the  Owego  Times  office, 
but  left  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  to  publish  this  paper. 
Mr.  Cameron  was  a compositor  in  the  Owego  Gazette  printing 
office.  The  first  number  of  the  Review  was  issued  March  19,  1874. 
Mr.  Cameron  withdrew  from  the  paper  in  June,  1874,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  for  the  ministry.  In  December  following 
Mr.  Wales  exchanged  a half  interest  in  the  Reviezv  with  George 
Ketchum  for  a half  interest  in  the  Ithacan  at  Ithaca,  where  both 
papers  were  printed.  As  Ketchum,  who  had  purchased  the  Ithacan 
in  June,  1874,  did  not  meet  his  engagements,  the  sheriff  closed 
the  office  in  April,  1875,  and  Mr.  Wales  again  came  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  Review , the  publication  of  which  had  been  once  or  twice 
temporarily  discontinued.  The  office  was  burned  in  the  night  of 
December  18,  1875,  and  as  Wales  was  uninsured  the  paper  was 
suspended  indefinitely.  In  February,  1876,  Wales  removed  to 
Waverly  the  material  he  had  saved  from  the  fire  and  began  the 
publication  of  the  Waverly  Review.  He  was  afterward  publisher 
of  Latest  Morning  News,  in  Binghamton,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  January  12,  1891,  was  editor  of  the  Evening  Union  in  Albany. 

The  Candor  Gleaner  was  established  by  Blackman  & Co.  (Rev. 
A.  G.  Bloomfield  and  Arthur  Blackman),  and  the  first  number 
was  issued  August  11,  1892.  It  is  now  published  by  Arthur  R. 
Bloomfield. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  a newspaper  at  Newark  Valley 
met  with  success.  March  4,  1876,  George  M.  Jordan,  a harness 
maker  who  had  dabbled  in  journalism  in  Owego,  removed  to 
Newark  Valley,  and  in  company  with  George  Riley,  Jr.,  a practi- 
cal printer  (now  editor  of  the  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Press')  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  Newark  Valley  Herald.  The  presses  and 
material  were  brought  from  Rome,  Pa.,  where  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  establish  a paper.  In  May,  1 87 6,  Riley  sold 
his  interest  to  Henry  A.  LeBarron,  of  Union.  August  25,  1877, 
Charles  L.  Noble  purchased  LeBarron’ s interest,  and  January  1, 
1878,  became  sole  proprietor.  January  1,  1884,  Noble  sold  an  in- 
terest iii  the  paper  to  Gilbert  E.  Purple,  and  in  1889  disposed  of 
his  remaining  interest  to  Samuel  P.  More,  editor  of  the  Great  Bend 
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Reporter.  More  & Purple  published  the  paper  until  January  1, 
1893,  when  Mr.  Purple  became  sole  proprietor. 

May  14,  1874,  Otho  Hedges,  a young  man  about  19  years  of  age, 
who  lived  on  Shepard’s  creek,  came  to  Spencer  and  began  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Spencer  News.  After  having  published  the  paper 
about  three  months  at  a considerable  loss,  and  in  the  meantime 
having  become  involved  in  other  difficulties,  the  venture  was  aban- 
doned. 

The  Spencer  Herald  was  established  as  an  independent  newspa- 
per by  F.  H.  Pride  (proprietor)  and  F.  E.  Foote  (manager),  who 
published  the  first  number  August  22,  1878.  In  November  of  that 
year  Mr.  Pride  withdrew  from  the  establishment  and  Mr.  Foote 
continued  the  paper  until  the  summer  of  1880,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  J.  Leroy  Nixon.  January  1,  1887,  Phineas  C.  VanGel- 
der,  who  had  been  conducting  the  LeRaysville  (Pa.)  Advertiser, 
purchased  the  paper  and  put  a steam  power  press  in  the  office. 
He  sold  the  Herald  August  1,  1890,  to  W.  W.  Wisegarver,  of 
Woodbury,  Conn.,  who  published  it  until  the  following  January, 
when,  being  unable  to  meet  his  payments,  Mr.  VanGelder  resumed 
possession.  April  1,  Dr.  Paul  W.  Burge,  of  Lima,  N.  Y.,  ex- 
changed the  Lima  Tozvn  Nczvs  with  VanGelder  for  the  Herald.  In 
1894  Dr.  Burge  changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to  Spencer  Tozvn 
Nezvs,  and  in  November,  1894,  discontinued  the  publication  en- 
tirely. 

Wm.  R.  Swartout  established  the  Spencer  Needle , the  first  issue 
of  which  was  dated  January  1,  1888.  It  was  neutral  in  politics, 
as  had  been  all  the  other  papers  published  in  that  village.  The 
Needle  was  sold,  December  1,  1892,  to  George  M.  Pashley,  (former- 
ly of  the  Times , at  Elmer,  N.  Y.)  who  is  still  its  publisher. 

Vol.  1,  No.  1,  of  Progress , a monthly  journal  devoted  to  schools, 
appeared  at  Spencer  in  November,  1886.  William  W.  Abbott  was 
“editor-in-chief.”  It  was  short  lived. 

The  Nichols  News  was  published  at  Nichols  by  N.  L.  Teeple,  of 
New  York,  a young  lawyer.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  Sep- 
tember, 1890.  In  its  last  issue,  dated  February  19,  1891,  Mr.  Teeple 
said  he  was  “completely  disgusted  with  the  town,”  because  of  the 
“lack  of  public  spirit,”  and  that  he  should  “ shortly  remove  to  a 
larger  town,”  and  he  did.  This  was  the  first  and  the  last  attempt 
at  journalism  in  Nichols. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


EDUCATION  IN  TIOGA  COUNTY. 


r HE  matter  composing  an  educational  history  of  a county  ap- 


pears to  include  that  relating  to  the  system  to  which  it  belongs, 


the  method  employed  for  its  supervision,  the  financial  means 
used  to  secure  results,  and  that  also  in  which  are  concerned  the 
schoolhouse,  the  pupils,  branches  of  knowledge  taught,  text  books 
used,  and  the  teacher.  Such  a history  is  linked  inseparably  with 
that  of  the  state. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  Tioga  county,  in  1791,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  boundaries  then  and  for  some  time 
afterward  included  a much  larger  territory  than  is  embraced  with- 
in its  present  limits.  In  early  records,  which  do  not  date  hack 
previous  to  the  year  1814,  the  reports  submitted  by  the  school  au- 
thorities of  Tioga  county  came  not  only  from  the  towns  at  present 
composing  it,  hut  also  from  the  towns  of  Elmira,  Southport,  Erin, 
Caroline,  Cayuta,  Veteran,  and  others  now  comprised  in  adjoining 
counties.  In  this  respect,  Tioga  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
which  furnished  territory  for  the  growth  of  other  counties. 


The  relation  between  the  county  and  the  state  was  established 
early,  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  is  more  intimate 
now  than  ever  before.  The  office  of  state  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools,  who  was  the  first  state  educational  officer,  was  created 
by  the  legislature  in  1813,  and  was  abolished  in  1821.  During  this 
interval  the  office  was  held  by  hut  two  persons,  first  by  Gideon 
Hawley,  who  was  succeeded  for  a few  weeks  only  by  Welcome 
Esleeck.  From  1821  to  1854,  the  secretary  of  state  became  ex- 
officio  superintendent  of  common  schools.  In  1854,  the  office  of  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  created  which  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present.  Victor  M.  Rice  was  the  first  to  hold  this 
office.  Provision  was  made  by  the  legislature  in  1856  for  the  office 
*By  Oscar  Granger,  School  Commissioner. 
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of  school  commissioner,  one  for  each  division  of  the  state,  as 
established  by  the  act  creating  the  office  and  known  as  a commis- 
sioner district.  Tioga  comity  constitutes  one  such  district.  The 
first  commissioner  for  this  county  was  Dr.  Elijah  Powell,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  hoard  of  supervisors,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Hon.  Wm.  Smyth  who  was  influential  in  educational  matters. 
From  the  commissioner,  teachers  receive  their  legal  authority  un- 
der rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  state  superintendent. 
Previous  to  the  creation  of  the  office  of  school  commissioner  hack 
to  1843,  each  town  had  a supervisory  officer,  known  as  town  super- 
intendent, by  whom  teachers  were  “licensed.”  This  office  was 
abolished  in  1856,  as  soon  as  the  commissioner  was  appointed  and 
qualified. 

Preceding  the  year  1843,  three  school  commissioners  were  chosen 
by  each  town  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  1795,  as  suggested  by 
governor  George  Clinton,  and  received  the  reports  of  school  dis- 
trict trustees,  using  the  same  as  a basis  of  apportionment,  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  information  was  subsequently  received  and 
used  by  the  town  superintendents  and  county  school  commissioners. 
From  the  early  beginning,  the  immediate  management  of  the 
affairs  of  school  districts  was  placed  under  the  control  of  trustees, 
an  arrangement  still  prevailing.  For  several  years  the  reports  of 
the  town  commissioners  were  made  to  the  county  clerk,  and  after- 
ward to  the  superintendent  of  common  schools.  Reference  is  made 
in  these  reports  to  the  act  of  the  legislature,  presumably  that  of 
1813,  entitled  “ An  Act  for  the  establishment  of  Common  Schools,” 
or  that  of  1814,  entitled  “An  Act  for  the  better  establishment  of 
Common  Schools.”  These  reports  also  contain  statistics  including 
the  number  of  the  district,  the  time  school  was  kept,  the  number 
of  pupils  instructed,  and  the  number  of  pupils  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and,  later,  those  between  five  and  sixteen, 
also  vague  information  regarding  inspections.  They  also  certify 
to  the  sums  of  money  received  from  the  town  commissioners, 
which  was  derived  from  two  sources,  the  town  collector  and  the 
county  treasurer.  The  former  was  evidently  raised  by  a town 
tax,  for  the  act  of  1795  had  required  that  a sum  equal  to  one-half 
that  apportioned  to  each  town  by  the  state  should  be  so  raised, 
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and  the  act  of  1813,  as  amended  by  that  of  1814,  directed  that  a 
sum  equal  to  that  apportioned  to  each  town  by  the  state  should  be 
raised  by  the  town  for  school  purposes.  The  money  received  from 
the  state  was  to  be  expended  for  teachers’  wages  exclusively,  and 
the  balance  required  for  the  purpose  to  be  raised  by  rate-bill.  The 
funds  received  from  the  county  treasurer  undoubtedly  consisted 
of  the  state  apportionment. 

The  system  provided  by  the  acts  above  alluded  to  was  retained 
until  1840,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  organized  school  system, 
not  only  of  Tioga  county,  but  of  the  entire  state.  The  state  fund, 
in  which  this  and  other  counties  shared,  consisted  originally  of  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  five  years,  as  provided  by  the 
act  of  1795,  which  was  the  first  state  aid  for  the  maintenance  of  com- 
mon schools,  to  which  was  added  the  proceeds  of  “Literature 
Lotteries,”  operated  from  1801  to  1821,  a part  of  the  revenue  of 
which  was  invested,  and  became  incorporated  into  the  common 
school  fund  ; also,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  in  1805,  of  500,000 
acres  of  unoccupied  lands  belonging  to  the  state,  the  income  of 
which,  after  amounting  to  $50,000,  was  devoted  to  school  purposes. 

In  1830,  by  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
United  States  to  the  different  states,  New  York  received  about 
$4,000,000,  known  as  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  in  the 
appropriation  of  the  income  of  which  Tioga  county  has  received 
its  due  quota.  In  1849,  the  act  making  provision  for  free  schools 
was  passed,  by  which  additional  financial  aid  was  required  by  town 
taxation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  amount  raised  by 
rate-bill.  The  act  of  1851  provided  for  the  raising  of  an  annual  state 
tax  of  $800,000  for  distribution  to  the  school  districts  of  the  state, 
in  addition  to  the  incomes  already  mentioned.  Local  burdens  were 
thus  further  diminished,  but  the  rate-bill  was  retained  and  any 
deficiencies  were  levied  upon  the  parents  of  children  who  attended 
school.  The  effect  of  this  feature  of  the  system  was  to  deprive 
many  children  of  the  benefits  of  the  schools,  for  the  reason  of 
parental  inability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  rate-bill.  After 
an  existence  of  a period  of  fifty-four  years,  the  rate-bill  was  abol- 
ished in  1867,  the  state  tax  made  one  and  one-fourth  mills  on  the 
dollar,  provision  made  for  a district  tax  where  the  public  money 
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was  found  insufficient,  and  the  schools  made  free  to  all  pupils  be- 
tween five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  This  arrangement  con- 
tinues in  force.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  report  of  the  town 
of  Cayuta  for  the  year  1835  makes  mention  of  the  fact  that  money 
for  school  purposes  was  received  from  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in 
accordance  with  the  popular  vote  so  directing.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  act  of  1795  required  an  amount  to  he  raised  by  town  tax 
equal  to  one-half  that  received  by  the  state,  that  the  acts  of  1813 
and  1814  directed  a sum  so  levied  should  equal  that  received  from 
the  state,  and  that  this  sum  was  further  increased  by  the  act  of 
1849  and  then  diminished  by  the  act  of  1851.  While  the  school 
district,  having  as  executive  officer  a trustee  for  trustees),  has 
existed  since  the  earliest  organization,  it  has  been  the  unit  of  tax- 
ation only  since  1867,  the  year  in  which  the  rate  hill  was  abolished, 
and  the  entire  property  of  each  district  made  legally  subject  to 
taxation  to  supplement  the  sum  received  from  the  state.  The 
total  amount  of  such  sum  in  Tioga  county  for  the  year  1896  was 
$48,693.81,  and  the  sum  received  from  the  state  was  $29,947.54. 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  TEACHER. 

The  largest  centers  of  population  have  generally  afforded  the 
best  and  most  comprehensive  educational  advantages.  The  rural 
schools,  in  which  the  common  branches  have  been  taught  almost 
exclusively,  academic  subjects  being  introduced  occasionally,  have 
existed  in  numbers  greatly  superior,  and  have  covered  a wider 
area,  than  those  whose  energies  have  been  directed  in  the  line  of 
academic  work.  Of  one  hundred  children  entering  school  at  the 
present  time,  two  reach  the  college,  four  the  high  school,  and 
ninety-four  leave  school  for  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  without 
acquiring  an  academic  or  a college  education.  The  number  of 
children  of  school  age  residing  within  the  districts  of  the  county 
has  been  steadily  diminishing.  In  the  year  1856  the  number  of 
resident  pupils  of  school  age  was  10,585  ; while  in  1896  the  num- 
ber of  such  children  was  6,383.  In  the  comparison  of  these  figures 
it  must  he  taken  into  consideration  that  the  former  represent  the 
number  between  four  years  and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  and  the 
latter  those  between  five  and  eighteen.  This  will  not  make  the 
difference  appear  so  great.  The  actual  attendance  of  pupils  has 
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also  greatly  diminished.  In  1848  the  number  of  children  attend- 
ing the  schools  was  8,541  ; in  1896,  it  was  6,526.  During  this 
period  the  number  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  in- 
creased from  161  in  1856  to  227  in  1896,  au  increase  of  over  40  per 
cent,  while  the  number  of  pupils  decreased  over  23  per  cent.  The 
amount  of  public  money  received  in  the  year  1846  was  $2,370.42. 
In  the  year  1896  it  was  $29,947.54,  au  increase  of  nearly  1300  per 
cent.  The  large  district  school  outside  of  the  village,  as  it  ex- 
isted once,  with  fifty,  or  sometimes  nearly  one  hundred  pupils, 
has  disappeared  and  is  represented  to-day  by  a school  with  an 
attendance  of  less  than  half  that  number.  A school  of  forty  is 
exceptional,  and  in  1895  there  were  fifty-seven  districts  in  the 
county  with  an  average  attendance  not  exceeding  ten.  Better 
facilities  afforded  by  the  larger  village  schools  and  academies  at- 
tracting pupils  from  the  rural  districts,  as  well  as  opportunities 
for  employment  of  parents  in  the  larger  towns,  may  he  reckoned 
among  the  causes  contributing  to  this  result.  The  consideration 
of  the  rural  school,  not  only  iu  this  county,  but  throughout  the 
state,  presents  one  of  the  most  important  questions  for  solution, 
both  from  an  educational  and  from  au  economic  point  of  view. 

Although  the  masses  of  pupils  have  received  their  education  in 
the  common  schools,  those  conducted  by  private  enterprise  have 
also  existed.  Iu  1848,  in  the  town  of  Owego,  fifty  pupils  were 
reported  in  attendance  at  private  schools,  exclusive  of  the  Owego 
academy.  A private  school  still  continues  iu  the  village  of  Owego, 
which  during  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1896,  had  an  attend- 
ance of  sixty-five  pupils.  In  the  year  1848  there  were  twelve  un- 
incorporated, select  and  private  schools  in  the  county,  with  208 
pupils  in  attendance.  In  the  year  1856,  the  number  of  private 
schools  had  increased  to  eighteen,  with  an  attendance  of  720 
pupils.  The  adoption  and  growth  of  the  free  school  system,  with 
the  advantages  it  furnished,  have  obviated  the  necessity  for  the 
existence  of  private  institutions,  however  desirable  the  features 
presented  by  the  latter.  Besides  the  one  to  which  allusion  is 
made  above,  only  two  more  were  reported  in  1896,  these  in  the 
village  of  Waverly,  with  a small  attendance. 

The  reports  of  1838  assert  that  the  village  of  Berkshire  main- 
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tamed  a high  school”  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  Since 
the  organization  of  the  academies  in  the  villages  of  Owego, 
Waverly,  Candor,  Spencer,  Newark  Valley,  and  Nichols,  the  in- 
fluence of  these  schools  has  been  felt,  not  only  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  hut  throughout  a wider  range,  and  many  of  the  surround- 
ing districts  have  been  furnished  with  teachers  prepared  by 
them.  In  these  high  schools,  and  in  the  former  two  particularly, 
many  students  have  made  the  necessary  preparation  and  found 
their  way  to  college.  At  convenient  intervals  during  each  year, 
regents’  examinations  have  been  held,  both  in  preliminary  and  in 
advanced  subjects,  and  a course  of  study  has  been  adopted  lead- 
ing to  graduation.  The  Union  schools  of  Apalachin  and  Tioga 
Centre,  as  well  as  the  village  schools  of  Berkshire,  Riehford, 
Barton,  Smithboro,  and  Lockwood,  although  without  a regularly 
organized  academic  department,  have  included  in  their  course  of 
instruction,  besides  the  common  branches,  some  of  academic 
grades.  The  number  of  sclioolhouses  in  Tioga  county  in  1848 
was  156  ; in  1896  the  number  was  159, ‘of  which  six  were  brick  and 
158  were  frame  buildings.  The  log  schoolliouse,  with  its  great 
fireplace,  of  the  early  days  of  our  educational  history,  disappeared 
long  ago,  as  well  as  the  master  and  the  pupils  whom  he  instructed. 
“A  man  severe  lie  was  and  stern  to  view 
I knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew  ; 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day’s  disasters  in  his  morning  face ; 

Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee, 

At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a joke  had  he  !” 

Others  follow,  building  upon  the  foundation  they  left  behind 
them,  in  turn  to  he  followed  by  others  still,  in  one  continuous  tide 
of  humanity  forcing  itself  into  the  world  through  the  sclioolhouses, 
out  of  which  grow  a broader  view  of  life, a better  citizenship,  and  a 
higher  civilization.  Many  excellent  sclioolhouses  have  been  erected 
in  the  country  districts,  in  which  may  he  found  modern  furniture 
and  conveniences.  Others  bear  the  marks  Time  leaves  behind, 
both  outside  and  in — furniture  exhibiting,  in  some  instances,  the 
accumulated  evidence  of  the  ability  possessed  by  several  genera- 
tions of  boys  in  the  art  of  wood-carving.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  beautiful  and  commodious  school-building  in  the  village 
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of  Newark  Valley  was  erected  a few  years  since  at  the  personal 
expense  of  and  was  presented  to  the  district  by  Royal  W.  Clinton, 
a resident  of  that  village. 

The  essentials  of  a common-school  education  from  our  early 
history  have  been  regarded  as  consisting  of  a knowledge  of  the 
“ common  branches  ” — arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling.  To  these  in  modern  times  have  been  added 
physiology  and  drawing,  and  in  the  higher  grades,  American  his- 
tory and  civil  government.  From  this  it  will  appear  that  the 
scope  of  the  work  done  in  the  common-schools  is  now  greater  than 
that  of  former  days.  The  number  and  character  of  the  subjects 
pursued  in  those  days  depended  often  upon  the  fancy  of  the  teacher, 
the  tendency  of  the  pupil,  or  the  caprice  of  the  parent.  As  an 
evidence  of  this  fact  the  records  of  the  year  1848  show  that  of  the 
pupils  then  attending  school  in  the  county,  218  were  studying  the 
alphabet  (modern  methods  of  teaching  reading  were  not  then  em- 
ployed), 1,549  interested  themselves  with  arithmetic,  842  were 
poring  over  geography,  583  were  musing  over  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, 125  were  meditating  on  the  events  of  history,  256  were 
investigating  the  laws  of  nature  as  revealed  in  natural  philoso- 
phy, 110  pursued  algebra,  physiology  attracted  151,  bookkeeping 
was  studied  by  three,  astronomy  engaged  the  attention  of  13, 
instruction  in  vocal  music  was  received  by  472,  geometry,  sur- 
veying and  higher  mathemathics  entered  into  the  calculations 
of  8,  mental  or  moral  philosophy  afforded  abstract  thought  for 
11,  and  the  time  of  588  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject 
of  spelling.  (Oral  spelling  was  more  generally  practiced  in  those 
days  than  now.  The  “spelling  school”  in  some  localities  was 
a prominent  feature  of  the  neighborhood,  and  furnished  an 
evening  of  both  entertainment  and  instruction  at  the  district 
schoolhouse,  where  the  young  and  those  of  more  mature  years 
had  met  to  choose  sides  and  “spelldown.”  In  the  winter  these 
excursions  to  the  schoolhouse  were  sometimes  made  in  the  season 
of  good  sleighing  with  the  ox-team  as  a means  of  conveyance,  the 
latter  doubtless  packed  with  a happy  throng,  whose  merry  voices 
long  ago  died  away,  silenced  forever  by  the  uncompromising  limit 
time  sets  upon  the  experience  of  mankind.) 
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The  teacher  is  now  guided  hy  a carefully  arranged,  course  of 
study  and  the  teachers’  manual  issued  hy  the  state  superintendent. 
A revised  edition,  the  first  issued  hy  the  superintendent,  has 
recently  been  placed  in  each  district.  The  two  former  editions, 
less  complete  than  that  just  issued,  served  a period  of  usefulness, 
their  existence,  and  help  afforded  hy  them  to  teachers  in  arrang- 
ing, grading,  and  classifying  their  schools,  being  due  to  the  activity, 
zeal,  and  energy  of  Leon  0.  Wiswell,  who  served  this  county  in 
the  capacity  of  school  commissioner  for  nearly  eight  years,  and 
who,  at  present  in  the  department  of  public  instruction,  still  con- 
tinues to  sea've  the  state.  The  manual  describes  and  limits  the 
work  of  the  pupil  for  each  term  of  the  year,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  examinations  covering  the  same  are  furnished  by  the  super- 
intendent, and  those  pupils  showing  the  required  degree  of  profi- 
ciency are  granted  ‘‘grade  certificates”  for  the  work  of  that  term 
hy  the  school  commissioner,  and  proceed  to  that  of  the  term  to 
follow.  At  the  close  of  the  course  (the  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  ninth  grade),  on  acquiring  the  necessary  standing  in  the  ten 
subjects  named  above,  the  pupil  is  given  a diploma. 

The  text-books,  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  school 
room  from  time  to  time,  have  varied  greatly  in  character  and  in 
different  localities.  In  each  subject  there  seem  to  have  been  dif- 
ferent generations  of  books,  which  have  disappeared  with  the 
generations  of  the  people  who  used  them,  leaving  to  posterity  the 
memory  of  their  usefulness  only.  Arithmetical  knowledge  has 
been  presented  at  different  periods  by  such  authors  as  Daboll  (whose 
“ rule  of  three”  is  still  remembered),  Walsh,  Pike,  Root,  Colburn, 
Smith,  Ostrander,  Ruger,  Adams,  Emerson,  Perkins,  Green, 
Thompson  and  Stoddard.  More  attention  was  formerly  given  to 
mental  arithmetic  than  is  occupied  with  that  subject  at  present. 
Geography  was  studied  from  Mason,  Cummings,  Dwight,  Wood- 
bridge,  Goodrich,  Olney.  Peter  Parley,  Willet,  Smith,  Huntington, 
Burritt,  Mitchell,  Morse,  Colton  and  Pitch,  but  both  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  and  the  teaching  was  confined  within  narrower 
limits  than  those  hounding  the  same  in  modern  writers  on  that 
topic.  Maps  were  more  imperfect  and  did  not  possess  the  con- 
venience those  of  later  origin  do.  Knowledge  of  English  grammar 
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was  obtained  from  the  text-books  of  Walker,  Greenleaf,  Murray, 
Kirkham,  Brown,  Frazee  and  Kenyon.  More  prominence  was 
given  to  the  practice  of  parsing  than  is  now  generally  observed; 
in  fact  the  study  of  English  was  often  narrowed  down  to  an  ex- 
clusive knowledge  of  “parsing.”  The  number  of  pupils  pursuing 
this  subject  seems  to  have  been  less  than  that  studying  arith- 
metic or  geography.  Judging  from  the  figures  heretofore  given, 
we  find  that  in  the  year  1848  the  number  of  pupils  studying 
grammar  was  about  one-third  the  number  receiving  instruction 
in  arithmetic. 

A knowledge  of  reading  and  spelling  has  been  regarded  as  the 
most  essential,  and  recitations  were  sometimes  confined  ex- 
clusively to  these  branches,  instruction  in  other  subjects  being 
made  a personal  matter  suited  to  meet  individual  needs.  The  au- 
thors of  text-books  on  reading  included  Cobb,  Murray,  Sanders, 
Porter,  Anderson,  and  Denman.  Besides  their  works  may  be  men- 
tioned the  English  reader,  High-school  reader,  North  American 
reader,  Girls’  reading-book,  and  the  Columbian  reader.  The  spellers 
of  Webster,  Cobb,  Williams,  Sanders,  Crandall,  Randall,  and  Den- 
man were  familiar  text-books.  The  histories  of  Goodrich,  Hale, 
Willard,  Wilson,  and  Guernsey  furnished  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge  in  that  branch.  Algebra  was  studied  from  Day,  Bour- 
don, and  Robinson,  (with  intellectual  algebra  as  a supplement); 
chemistry  from  Comstock  ; rhetoric  from  Comstock,  Newman,  and 
Blair;  physiology  fromLeet  and  Coates,  Smith  and  Bullion,  Cutler 
and  Jones;  botany  from  Phelps;  astronomy  from  Ostrander  and 
Abbott  ; surveying  from  Flint,  Dewey,  and  Davies  ; geometry  from 
Davies,  Day,  Gibson,  and  Playfair’s  Euclid  ; natural  philosophy 
from  Jones,  Comstock,  Swift,  Colburn,  Davies,  Olmstead,  Blake, 
Taylor,  Lee,  Barber,  and  Parker  ; bookkeeping  from  Preston,  and 
Fulton  and  Eastman.  The  dictionaries  were  those  of  Walker  and 
Webster. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  works  finding  their  way  into  the 
schools  were  Cobb’s  Sequel,  Common  School  Manual,  American 
Manual,  Farmers’  School  Book,  American  Instructor,  Life  of 
Columbus,  Watts  on  the  Mind,  Wright’s  Orthography,  Wayland’s 
Moral  Science,  Town’s  Phrenological  Chart,  Page’s  Normal  Chart, 
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American  Preceptor,  and  the  Columbian  Orator.  Frequent  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  records  on  file  of  the  fact  that  the  Bible  and 
the  Testament  served  as  text-books  in  the  early  schools.  Lack  of 
uniformity  in  text-hooks  is  complained  of  by  the  school  authori- 
ties of  that  time,  and  this  condition  prevails  even  now.  The  pres- 
ent era  is  producing  hooks  for  school  use  greatly  improved  in  char- 
acter over  those  of  former  times.  Authors  have  multiplied  in 
surprising  numbers,  many  offering  hooks  of  superior  merit  which 
are  seeking  recognition  and  competing  for  a place  in  the  schools. 

About  the  year  1840  a new  impulse  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
library  matters  and  interest  stimulated  to  the  extent  that  snl  >- 
scriptions  for  this  purpose  exceeded  the  amount  of  public  money 
received  for  the  same.  Harper’s  “School  District  Library”  ap- 
peared, comprising  books  written  upon  a variety  of  topics  embrac- 
ing travel,  science,  history,  biography,  literature  and  agriculture, 
as  these  were  then  known  or  understood.  Many  of  these  volumes 
may  still  he  seen  occupying  the  upper  shelves  of  the  library  case 
in  some  school  districts.  In  1848  the  number  of  volumes  reported 
in  the  district  libraries  of  the  county  was  14,516;  in  1856,  the 
number  was  16,649  ; but  in  1896  it  had  diminished  to  18,864.  Of 
the  latter  number  nearly  three-fourths  may  be  found  in  the  towns 
of  Barton  and  Owego.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  county  reside  in  these  towns, 
as  shown  by  the  enumeration  of  1896.  State  money  for  library 
purposes,  limited  in  amount,  is  now  obtainable  on  the  application 
of  trustees  for  the  same,  on  certified  statement  showing  that  a 
sum  equal  to  that  applied  for  has  been  raised  by  the  district.  In 
the  case  of  common  school  districts  this  amount  must  not  he  less 
than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  ten.  In  union-school  districts  the 
limits  are  between  ten  and  twenty-five  dollars.  Before  the  pur- 
chase of  hooks  for  the  school  library,  the  trustee  is  required  to 
submit  a list  for  proposed  purchase  which  must  first  be  approved 
by  the  state  superintendent,  thereby  preventing  the  introduction 
of  worthless  or  pernicious  works. 

The  qualifications  and  qualities  of  the  teacher,  combined  with 
natural  aptitude  for  the  work,  must  he  reckoned  among  the  essen- 
tial causes  contributing  to  the  success  and  progress  of  the  schools. 
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Early  standards  of  qualifications  were  evidently  required  depend- 
ing on  the  judgment  or  caprice  of  local  authorities.  In  1822, 

£ ‘ qualified  teachers  ” and  teachers  ‘ ‘ approved  ” are  mentioned.  In 
the  year  1838  it  is  recorded  that  “ a teacher  under  rigid  rules  was 
refused  a license.”  The  period  covering  the  last  ten  years  has 
doubtless  produced  more  radical  changes  in  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  than  are  apparent  in  all  the  time  preceding.  Conditions 
to  be  complied  with  by  the  teachers  are  prescribed  by  the  state 
superintendent.  Examinations  are  now  uniform  throughout  the 
counties  of  the  state.  Third-grade  certificates  are  issued  only  after 
exhibiting  the  required  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  examination 
including  ten  different  subjects,  and  are  granted  to  the  same  can- 
didate hut  once,  that  for  a period  of  one  year.  Second-grade  cer- 
tificates are  issued  for  a term  of  three  years,  after  a satisfactory 
test  furnished  by  an  examination  of  fourteen  different  subjects  has 
been  passed.  Certificates  of  the  first  grade,  covering  a knowledge 
of  sixteen  different  subjects,  in  which  the  candidate  must  acquire 
the  necessary  standings,  are  issued  for  five  years,  and  are  renew- 
able without  re-examination  for  the  time  during  which  the  holder 
has  been  engaged  in  actual  service. 

The  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching  offered  by  the  Train- 
ing Class  has  never  been  so  efficient  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Two  such  classes  are  maintained,  one  in  the  Owego  Free  Academy, 
the  other  in  the  Waverly  Academy.  Qualifications  for  entrance 
to  them,  established  by  the  state  superintendent,  are  acquired  by 
standings  earned  in  the  uniform  examinations  for  teachers  or  in 
the  regents’  examination.  The  course  of  study  covers  the  instruc- 
tion of  one  year,  and  the  examination  required  for  a certificate 
embraces  sixteen. subjects.  Certificates  earned  in  this  examina- 
tion are  issued  for  three  years,  and  are  renewable  without  re-ex- 
amination the  same  as  those  of  the  first-grade. 

As  a means  of  additional  aid  to  the  teacher’s  preparation,  the 
Teachers’  Institute  has  proved  itself  a success.  Its  origin  in  this 
county  appears  to  date  from  the  year  1818  (five  years  after  the 
organization  of  the  first  one  in  the  state  at  Ithaca),  when  the  town 
superintendents  recommended  to  the  county  clerk  tjuit  he  appoint 
them  “an  advisory  committee  to  organize  and  conduct  a Teachers’ 
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Institute.”  Subject  matter  continued  at  first  to  be  tbe  principal 
consideration  at  such  meetings,  but  tbe  energies  of  the  institute 
are  now  directed  largely  in  the  lines  of  means  and  methods  of  do- 
ing educational  work.  The  first  mention  of  a normal  graduate  as 
a teacher  is  found  in  the  records  of  1856.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  first  normal  school  in  the  state  at  Albany  was  not 
organized  until  the  year  1841. 

The  schools  of  the  village  of  Owego  were  organized  by  special 
act  of  the  legislature,  which  confers  upon  the  board  of  school 
commissioners  of  that  village  the  power  to  license  teachers  em- 
ployed within  its  jurisdiction.  During  the  current  school  year, 
information,  at  the  time  it  was  collected,  revealed  the  fact  that  of 
the  228  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  in  the  county,  30  held 
certificates  of  the  first  grade,  114  of  the  second,  19  of  the  third,  25 
training-class  certificates,  12  normal  diplomas,  3 college-graduates’ 
certificates,  10  state  certificates,  2 temporary  licenses,  and  13  local 
certificates.  Some  of  these  also  hold  other  certificates  than  the 
kind  mentioned.  About  eleven  per  cent  of  the  teachers  employed 
are  men. 

The  teacher  of  to-day  enjoys  the  use  of  facilities  in  educational 
work  in  which  the  schools  of  an  earlier  period  were  deficient.  In 
those  days  the  master  “set  the  copy”  in  the  writing  books  (some 
of  the  old  manuscripts  bear  witness  of  excellent  penmanship), 
heard  his  recitations,  gave  his  instruction,  and  inflicted  his  punish- 
ments. Many  of  the  punishments  were  of  a character  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  modern  times. 

“ Within,  the  master’s  desk  is  seen,  deep  scarred  by  raps  official ; 

The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats,  the  jackknife’s  carved  initial.” 

The  “rap  official”  of  the  heavy  ruler  on  the  desk  enjoined  upon 
the  school  submission  to  the  authority  it  stood  for.  This  scepter 
of  pedagogic  sway  was  employed,  as  occasion  demanded,  to  add 
impressiveness  to  the  master’s  sentiments,  with  which  the  real- 
izing sense  of  the  offender  sometimes  found  himself  closely  in 
touch.  “Dr.  Beech”  and  “Dr.  Birch”  were  called  in  consulta- 
tion, and  the  dismal  errand  of  going  to  “fetch  them,”  and  tbe 
melancholy  return  of  the  unfortunate  messenger  with  the  dreaded 
rod  of  correction,  produced  an  inner  consciousness  of  nervous 
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agitation  and  disturbed  tranquillity  of  soul  with  which  the  refrac- 
tory member  of  the  school  was  familiar.  The  necessity  of  stern 
discipline  seems  to  have  been  greater  then  than  it  is  now.  In 
contested  matters  of  difference  between  master  and  pupil  the 
master  did  uot  possess  the  co-operative  influence  of  school  au- 
thorities, nor  the  protection  afforded  by  the  improved  school  laws 
of  the  present  time.  A different  spirit  pervaded  the  school-room. 
A higher  grade  of  scholarship  is  now  reached  at  an  earlier  age. 
There  was  less  freedom  then,  more  liberty  to-day.  Indeed,  in  a 
land  of  liberty,  it  seems  proper  that  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
should  learn  how  to  use  liberty.  Less  memorizing  is  now  done  in 
the  schools  than  was  done  formerly.  Men  were  generally  employed 
as  instructors  in  the  winter,  women  during  the  summer.  School 
was  in  session  every  other  Saturday.  Less  progressive  teachers, 
in  the  absence  of  the  graded  course  of  study  now  provided,  have 
repeated  the  work  of  their  predecessors  to  an  unnecessary  extent- 
in  some  instances,  and  in  this  way  proved  a hindrance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  their  pupils. 

The  everchanging  body  of  teachers  is  being  continually  aug- 
mented by  new  members,  and  diminished  by  others  whose  term  of 
service  and  degree  of  success  vary  greatly.  Those  at  present  em- 
ployed in  the  county  whose  experience  within  its  borders  is  remark- 
able for  long  and  continuous  service  are  Miss  E.  Jennie  Steele,  of 
the  Owego  Free  Academy,  and  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Yates,  to  both  of 
whom  the  writer  would  return  grateful  thanks  for  valued  help  and 
suggestions.  To  these  may  be  added  Miss  Anna  W.  Abel.  Miss 
Alice  M.  Hutchinson,  Miss  Estella  A.  Hill,  Miss  Mary  J.  Lewis 
and  Miss  Caroline  A.  Tuthill.  Prof.  E.  J.  Peck,  principal  of  the 
Owego  Free  Academy,  and  Prof.  P.  M.  Hull,  principal  of  the 
Waverly  academy,  each,  after  many  years  of  service  in  his  present 
capacity,  continues  the  work  that  has  placed  those  institutions  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  similar  ones  in  the  state.  These  and  others 
employed  throughout  the  county  continue  the  work  of  those  pre- 
ceding them,  conscientiously  moulding  the  lives  and  shaping  the 
destinies  of  those  who  will  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  in  a republic,  where  “ The  intelligence  of  the  people 
is  the  security  of  the  nation.” 
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Owego,  Owego  Village,  Barton,  Waverly  Village,  Spencer,  Newark 


FI AHE  first  white  occupants  of  the  territory  comprising  the  town 


of  Owego  were  American  soldiers  under  command  of  Gen- 


* erals  Poor  and  Hand,  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of 
driving  the  Indians  from  the  Susquehanna  valley,  and  who  were 
also  sent  to  the  relief  of  General  Clinton’s  army  on  its  devastating 
march  down  the  river,  destroying  and  burning  as  it  went  along. 

Every  person  familiar  with  American  history  knows  that  it  be- 
came necessary  for  congress,  and  General  Washington  as  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  army  during  the  revolution,  to  inflict 
salutary  punishment  on  the  Indians  of  New  York  state  who  had 
allied  themselves  to  the  British  cause.  This  memorable  campaign, 
inaugurated  and  carried  into  effect  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1779,  was  under  the  chief  command  of  General  John  Sullivan,  and 
in  carrying  out  his  plan  of  operation  General  Clinton  proceeded 
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down  the  Susquehanna,  laying  waste  every  vestige  of  the  Indian 
occupation.  Stationed  at  Tioga  Point  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  Sullivan  sent  Generals  Poor  and  Hand  with  nine  hundred 
men  to  march  up  the  river  and  meet  Clinton’s  force,  and  it  was 
this  body  of  men  who,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1779,  camped  on  the 
site  of  the  present  village  of  Owego,  and  were,  so  far  as  any  record 
shows,  the  first  white  men  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  as  after- 
ward constituted. 

As  a matter  of  history,  and  bearing  directly  on  the  early  occu- 
pancy of  the  town  and  of  its  natural  physical  condition  when  first 
visited  by  the  whites,  a few  extracts  frony  the  journal  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel Henry  Dearborn,  an  officer  commanding  one  of  the 
detachments  of  Sullivan’s  army,  will  be  found  interesting.  The 
following  quotations  are  taken  from  the  published  journal  ver- 
batim et  literatim  ; 

* “17tli.  We  march’d  early  this  morning  proceeded  12  miles  to 
’ Owagea  an  Indian  Town  which  was  deserted  last  spring  after 
planting.  About  the  town  is  a numbar  of  fruit  trees  & many 
plants  & hearbs  that  are  common  in  our  part  of  the  country  here 
is  a learge  body  of  clear  Intervale  cover’d  with  Grass  Our  march 
to  day  lias  been  very  severe  & fategueng  especially  for  the  left 
Column  (to  which  I belong)  as  we  had  to  pass  several  difficult 
steep  hills  & had  Morasses  ” 

“18th  We  march’d  early  this  morning  proceeded  14  miles  to 
Chaconnut  the  remains  of  a large  Indian  town  which  has  been 
likewise  abandoned  this  summer  Here  we  found  plenty  of  cucum- 
bers squashes  turnips  Ac  we  found  about  twenty  houses  which  we 
burnt  Our  days  March  has  been  more  severe  than  yesterday  as 
we  had  besides  hills  and  common  swamps  one  swamp  of  about  2 
miles  so  covered  with  large  pines  standing  & lying  which  appeared 
as  though  several  hurricanes  had  been  very  busey  among  them 
since  which  a tremendious  groath  of  bushes  about  20  feet  high  has 
sprung  up  so  very  thick  as  to  render  passing  thro’  them  Impracti- 
cable by  any  troops  but  such  as  nothing  but  death  can  stop  At 
sunset  we  ware  very  agreably  alarm’d  by  the  report  of  a Cannon 
up  the  river  which  we  supposed  to  be  Ge.nl  Clintons  Evening- 
Gun.  ” 

“ 19th  Our  troops  were  put  in  motion  very  early  this  morning 
after  marching  about  one  mile  Genl  Poor  receiv’d  an  express  from 
Genl  Clinton  informing  him  that  the  latter  expect’d  to  be  here  by 
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10  o’clock  A M in  consequence  of  which  we  return’d  to  our  old  in- 
campment  where  Clenl  Clinton  Joined  us  at  10  o’clock  with  2000 
men  Including  Officers  boatmen  &c  He  has  208  batteaux  witli 
provisions  amunition  etc  after  mutuil  congratulations  & Comply  - 
ments  the  whole  proceeded  down  the  river  to  Owagea  & incamped 
This  evining  the  town  of  Owagea  was  made  a hone  lire  of  to  grace 
our  meeting  Our  general  course  from  Tioga  to  Choconut  is  about 
N East.” 

The  little  Indian  town  which  Colonel  Dearborn  designates 
“Owagea,”  has  been  variously  spelled  and  pronounced  by  au- 
thorities and  writers  of  local  history.  In  the  Indian  dialect  it 
was  known  as  Ah-wah-gah,  the  authority  for  this  statement  being 
Mrs.  Jane  Whitaker,  a captive  white  girl,  who  was  taken  to  Owego 
with  other  prisoners  on  the  journey  to  Unadilla  after  the  massacre 
at  Wyoming.  According  to  Morgan’s  “League  of  the  Iroquois,  ” 
the  name,  in  the  Onondaga  tongue,  was  “ Ah-wa-ga,”  the  “a”  in 
the  second  syllable  having  the  same  sound  as  a in  “fate.”  It  was 
otherwise  known  and  spelled  as  “ Owegy,”  “ Oweigy,”  and  also  as 
“Oswegy.”  On  a number  of  the  early  maps  of  the  region  the 
name  was  known  as  “Owegy”  and  “Owega,”  while  to  the  pio- 
neer settlers  it  was  commonly  pronounced  “ O-wa-go,”  and  was  so 
written  in  the  journals  of  several  officers  in  Sullivan’s  expedition, 
and  also  in  the  records  of  the  town  of  Union,  that  being  the  first 
organized  civil  jurisdiction  which  exercised  authority  over  the  ter- 
ritory now  called  Owego.  The  meaning  of  the  word  “ Ah-wa-ga,” 
according  to  Judge  Avery,  a recognized  leading  authority  on  Indian 
history  in  the  Susquehanna  valley,  is  “ where  the  valley  widens,” 
hut  Wilkinson’s  “Annals  of  Binghamton”  interprets  it  as  “swift 
river.” 

THE  PIONEERS. 

While  it  is  possible  that  the  Moravian  missionaries  may  have 
traversed  the  Susquehanna  valley  in  their  labors  among. the  In- 
dians in  this  region,  and  while  it  is  equally  possible  that  the  Jesuit 
fathers  may  also  have  visited  the  valley  in  their  like  efforts  to  con- 
vert the  men  of  the  Iroquois,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  any  white  visitors  to  this  locality  previous  to  the  enforced  com- 
ing of  an  occasional  captive,  followed  soon  afterward  by  the  aveng- 
ing army  of  General  Sullivan  ; and  with  General  Clinton’s  com- 
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mand  in  that  memorial  campaign  was  lieutenant  James  MeMaster, 
the  pioneer  of  the  town. 

Five  years  after  the  invasion  of  the  Susquehanna  valley  James 
MeMaster  made  a visit  of  exploration  and  investigation  in  this 
region.  This  was  in  1784.  one  year  after  peace  had  been  agreed 
upon  between  the  contending  powers,  yet  the  late  Indian  allies  of 
Great  Britain  had  returned  to  the  sites  of  their  former  habitations 
and  villages,  and  the  only  white  man  then  in  all  this  vast  region 
was  Amos  Draper,  an  Indian  trader,  whose  cabin  was  located  at 
Choconut,  fourteen  miles  above  the  point  where  our  adventurous 
pioneer  decided  to  build  up  a home.  According  to  all  accounts, 
Amos  Draper  had  been  in  the  valley  at  least  two  years  before 
MeMaster  came,  hut  Draper  only  sought  to  trade  and  barter  with 
the  natives,  exchanging  notions  and  trinkets  for  furs  and  skins, 
while  MeMaster  was  the  advance  guard  of  civilized  white  settle- 
ment in  a country  known  to  him  to  he  both  fertile  and  productive, 
for  he  had  helped  to  destroy  the  abundant  crops  planted  by  the 
Indians  five  years  before.  A friendship  was  at  once  estab- 
lished between  these  solitary  white  men,  and  through  the  influence 
of  Draper  with  the  Indians  MeMaster  was  permitted  to  come  and 
live  among  them  on  lands  selected  by  himself — the  most  desirable 
in  all  the  valley — on  the  east  side  of  Owego  creek  and  north  of  the 
river.  More  than  that,  the  two  so  ingratiated  themselves  into  the 
savage  favor  that  they  secured  from  the  natives  a deed  or  lease  to 
a considerable  tract  of  land,  eighteen  square  miles  in  extent.  This 
document,  which  was  secured  in  1786,  was  of  course  void  under 
the  law  which  forbade  all  persons^  except  those  authorized  by 
Massachusetts,  negotiating  either  by  purchase  or  lease  for  the 
lands  owned  by  the  Indians,  but  it  did  have  the  effect,  when  sup- 
ported by  the  personal  efforts  of  Draper  and  MeMaster,  to  keep  the 
Indians  from  the  treaty  with  the  Massachusetts  proprietary  until 
the  latter  consented  to  make  a generous  concession  of  lands  to 
MeMaster.  This  concession,  in  which  Draper  also  profited,  in- 
cluded a portion  of  the  present  town  of  Owego,  and  the  subject, 
more  fully  treated  in  an  earlier  chapter,  forms  an  important  ele- 
ment of  local  history. 

After  bis  preliminary  visit  in  1784,  James  MeMaster  returned  to 
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li is  home  in  the  old  town  of  Mohawk,  Montgomery  county,  and  in 
April  of  the  following  year  came  again  to  Owego,  accompanied  by 
his  brother,  Robert  McMaster,  also  John  Nealy,  William  Woods 
and  a boy  named  William  Taylor,  hut  who  afterward  became  well 
known  in  the  county.  This  company  of  pioneers  came  down 
Otsego  lake  and  the  Susquehanna  river,  following  much  the  same 
route  as  did  Clinton’s  men,  but  unlike  the  soldier’s  theirs  was  a 
peaceful  errand,  and  their  arms  were  chiefly  farming  implements, 
cooking  utensils,  household  articles  and  other  necessaries  of  border 
pioneer  life.  On  reaching  the  old  Indian  town  of  Ahwaga,  Mc- 
Master and  his  companions  built  a pine  log  cabin  about  fifty  rods 
above  where  the  electric  light  works  in  Canawana  now  stand. 
Tins  was  occupied  temporarily,  until  they  planted  ten  acres  with 
corn,  when  a larger  and  more  substantial  log  house  was  built  at 
the  lower  end  of  Front  street,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Guidon 
H.  Pumpelly’s  residence.  The  house  stood  facing  the  river,  near 
its  bank. 

This  was  the  first  permanent  white  settlement  in  Owego,  town 
or  village,  an  event  which  antedated  the  creation  of  the  county, 
and  also  of  the  old  town  of  Union,  by  four  years.  After  hoeing 
time  had  passed  the  pioneers  returned  to  their  former  home  on  the 
Mohawk,  but  in  the  fall  came  back  to  Owego  and  gathered  their 
crop  of  corn,  which  the  Indians  had  permitted  to  grow  undis- 
tu rbed. 

In  the  spring  of  1788,  McMaster’s  family  removed  from  the 
Mohawk  valley  to  Owego,  and  from  that  time  lie  was  a permanent 
resident  of  Tioga  county.  As  is  fully  narrated  in  a preceding  chap- 
ter, he  became  the  owner  of  the  McMaster  “ half-township,-’  lying 
wholly  within  the  present  town  of  Owego,  and  although  it  cost 
him  nothing  he  died  pool . He  sold  the  land  in  parcels,  and  en- 
cumbered it  with  mortgages  as  his  necessities  required,  but  before 
his  death  the  entire  tract  of  eighteen  square  miles  had  slipped  from 
his  grasp.  However,  he  was  an  honest  and  generous  man,  public- 
spirited  for  his  time,  and  gave  of  his  means  as  occasion  suggested. 
He  was  the  first  sheriff  of  the  county,  appointed  February  17. 
1791 . In  his  later  life  he  went  to  li  ve  in  Candor  with  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sackett,  and  there  he  came  to  his  death  by  being  thrown  from 
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a horse,  in  the  year  1818.  His  sons  were  James,  Jeremiah  and 
David,  and  his  daughters  were  Jane,  Ellida,  Catharine  and  Ann. 

Amos  Draper,  the  Indian  trader  of  the  Susquehanna  valley, 
abandoned  his  cabin  at  Choconut  in  the  spring  of  1787,  and  came 
with  his  family  to  Owego  ; and  his  was  the  first  family  to  settle 
here.  Draper,  it  is  understood,  had  formerly  lived  at  Kingston, 
JPenna.,  and  thence  came  into  the  valley  and  established  a trading 
post  at  Choconut.  His  family  removed  to  that  place  in  1786. 

The  Drapers,  Amos  and  Joseph,  were  sons  of  Major  Simeon 
Draper,  one  of  the  forty  settlers  of  the  township  of  Kingston 
under  the  old  Connecticut  claim  in  1768.  Joseph  settled  in  Owego 
after  Amos  had  located  herb.  Amos  died  in  the  town  May  24, 
1808,  of  cancer,  and  was  buried  in  the  village  gmve  yard.  Selecta 
Draper,  daughter  of  Amqs,  born  at  Owego  June  19,  1788,  was  the 
first  white  child  born  in  the  town.  In  1809  she  married  with 
Stephen  Williams,  Jr.,  of  Newark  Valley,  and  at  the  home  of  her 
son,  L.  E.  Williams,  in  that  town,  she  died.  April  2,  1865. 

William  Taylor,  who  accompanied  James  McMaster  to  the  set- 
tlement, was  a native  of  this  state.  His  father  died  when  William 
was  quite  young,  and  his  widow  removed  with  her  children 
from  Albany  county  into  the  Mohawk  valley  and  settled  about  ten 
miles  above  Schenectady.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  William  was 
bound  by  indenture  to  James  McMaster.  In  after  years  Mr.  Tay- 
lor owned  a farm  in  Tioga,  which  he  sold  to  Nathaniel  Catlin  in 
1800,  and  still  later  removed  to  Candor,  where  he  died  in  August, 
1849. 

John  McQuigg  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers,  having  come  to  the 
settlement  in  the  year  1788.  According  to  Judge  Avery,  Mr.  Mc- 
Quigg came  from  the  Merrimac  valley,  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
entered  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  by  way  of  Otsego  lake, 
following  the  old  Indian  trail  to  Owego.  The  house  which  he  first 
occupied  stood  on  the  site  of  Camp’s  furnace  of  later  days,  in  Front 
street,  a short  distance  below  the  park.  Pioneer  McQuigg  was  an 
old  revolutionary  soldier,  and  his  arrival  was  an  important  acqui- 
sition to  the  little  settlement.  He  died  in  Owego  in'1813.  In  his 
family  were  eleven  children,  the  sons  being  John,  Daniel,  Jesse, 
and  David. 
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The  McQuigg  log  house  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  settlement. 
As  described  by  Jesse  McQuigg  to  Judge  Avery,  it  contained  two 
square  rooms,  and  the  chinks  between  the  logs  were  filled  with 
bits  of  wood  and  “ mudded.”  A square  hole  was  cut  in  the  outer 
wall,  intended  to  admit  the  light,  but,  lacking  sash  and  glass,  it 
also  let  in  the  cold.  The  floor  was  of  split  pine  logs,  smoothly 
hewed,  and  a wide  hearth-stone,  with  a sufficiently  high  cliimney- 
back,  also  of  stone,  and  an  opening  in  the  roof  with  stick  and  mud 
chimney  above,  furnished  a place  for  fire  and  egress  for  smoke. 
Other  primitive  log  houses  of  the  period  were  similar  to  that  owned 
by  John  McQuigg,  but  were  perhaps  smaller  in  size  and  less  sub- 
stantial in  construction.  All,  however,  were  sufficient  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  occupants  ; “the  latch-string  was  always  out ; 
welcome  presided  at  the  threshold  ; peace  and  hope  at  the  hearth- 
stone, and  genuine  hospitality  at  the  board.” 

In  the  eastern  paid  of  the  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  Apalachin, 
Isaac  Harris  was  the  earliest  settler.  Indeed  the  statement  has 
been  made  that  pioneer  Harris  came  to  that  locality  as  early  as 
1786 ; that  he  was  a Quaker,  and  came  from  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  He  purchased  a part  of  the  Coxe  tract,  cleared  and  de- 
veloped it,  and  afterward  lived  in  the  town.  He  died  about  1835. 
His  daughter,  Phebe,  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  that  part 
of  the  town. 

Silas  and  Jonathan  Gaskill  were  also  pioneers  and  came  to  the 
town  in  1789.  This  family  name  has  ever  since  been  known  in 
the  region,  the  little  settlement  and  post  station  about  five  miles 
northeast  from  Owego  village  having  been  named  in  allusion  to 
Joseph  Gaskill,  son  of  Silas,  who  was  only  nine  years  old  when 
the  first  settlement  was  made.  Joseph  located  at  the  corners  in 
1822. 

The  pioneers  of  the  Ferguson  family  in  Owego  were  Daniel  and 
Daniel,  Jr.,  the  elder  an  old  patriot  of  the  revolution,  and  both 
settlers  near  where  Flemingville  is  built  up,  as  early  as  1789.  J udge 
Avery  says  Daniel  Ferguson  first  saw  the  Indian  village  of  Owego 
during  the  early  years  of  the  revolution,  he  having  been  captured 
by  the  savage  allies  of  Great  Britain  and  detained  there  through 
the  winter.  The  cabin  in  which  he  was  held  captive  stood  at  the 
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intersection  of  Paige  with  Front  street,  as  known  in  later  years. 
Tts  exact  location  the  old  pioneer  was  able  to  point  out  on  his 
arrival  at  the  place  in  1789. 

Asahel  Pritchard  is  said  to  have  settled  on  the  site  of  Fleming- 
ville  as  early  as  1790,  and  while  this  statement  is  disputed  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  the  present  writer  adheres  to  the  opinion  that  he  was 
among  the  pioneers  of  the  locality,  though  at  a date  later  than  the 
year  mentioned.  It  is  also  said,  and  generally  believed,  that 
pioneer  Pritchard  dwelt  in  Nichols  previous  to  his  settlement  in 
Owego,  and  that  still  earlier  he  lived  in  the  Wyoming  valley.  He 
was  a native  of  Connecticut,  born  May  28,  1768,  and  died  in  Flem- 
ingville,  September  24,  1840. 

Arnzi  Stedman  was  seven  years  old  when  the  Pritchard  settle- 
ment was  made  as  noted  in  the  last  paragraph,  and  came  with 
Asahel  Pritchard  and  his  wife  (who  was  Polly  Stedman)  to  this 
county.  He  afterward  became  a pioneer  of  the  town  and  a man 
well  respected  in  the  region.  He  died  at  Flemingville,  February 
21,  1854,  and  several  of  his  descendants  are  still  living  in  the 
vicinity. 

In  1790,  Emanuel  Deuel,  an  old  survivor  of  the  revolution,  made 
a settlement  in  the  north  part  of  the  village  tract.  He  was  a use- 
ful man  and  frequently  went  down  the  river  to  Wilkesbarre  to 
obtain  flour  and  meal  for  the  pioneers.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
delayed  beyond  a reasonable  time,  in  consequence  of  which  bis 
own  family  were  in  want  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  at  this 
juncture  the  Indian,  Ka-nau-kwis,  or,  as  known  among  the  set- 
tlers, Captain  Cornelius,  discovered  their  distressed  condition,  and 
at  once  procured  for  them  a good  supply  of  venison. 

Another  Indian  of  note  was  Nicholas,  whose  cabin  stood  on  the 
south  hank  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Owego 
creek.  He  was  thought  to  be  a Mohawk  by  some  of  the  settlers, 
but  probably  was  a Tuscarora.  He  had  a little  farm  on  which  he 
raised  good  coni  and  vegetables,  and  also  owned  several  head  of 
cattle,  but  after  the  whites  became  more  numerous  in  the  region 
he  left  and  went  to  Canada. 

In  1791  Caleb  and  Simeon  Nichols,  father  and  son,  both  former 
soldiers  in  the  American  army  during  the  revolution,  came  and 
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were  squatters  on  the  Coxe  tract.  Caleb  died  in  the  town  in  1804, 
and  the  son  May  16,  1856,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-three  years. 
Their  settlement  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Apalachin.  Amariah 
Hicks  came  during  the  same  year  and  settled  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. Moses  Ingersoll  also  settled  in  Owego  in  this  year,  and 
purchased  a farm  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  He  had  served 
iti  the  revolution  under  his  father,  captain  Peter  Ingersoll. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  seen  that  settlement  in 


Owego  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  history  was  indeed  rapid  ; 
and  while  the  foregoing  sketches  have  brought  to  notice  the  names 
of  many  of  the  pioneers  of  the  town,  it  may  be  said  that  not  more 
than  half  of  the  actual  settlers  of  that  brief  period  have  been  men- 
tioned. In  proof  this  statement  recourse  is  had  to  the  records  of 
the  town  of  Union,  (which  of  course  included  what  is  now  Owego), 
for  the  year  1791. 

The  act  that  erected  the  county  also  created  the  town  of  Union, 
and  included  within  its  boundaries  all  the  territory  between  Owego 
creek  on  the  west  and  the  Chenango  river  on  the  east ; the  Penn- 
sylvania line  on  the  south,  and  the  south  line  of  the  military  tract 
on  the  north.  In  July  of  that  year  the  town  was  divided  into 
road  districts,  by  the  commissioners  of  highways,  and  from  the 
lists  of  taxable  inhabitants  enrolled  and  assigned  to  work  on  the 
roads,  is  obtained  a reasonably  complete  roll  of  heads  of  families 
then  in  that  part  of  the  original  town  which  is  now  known  as 
Owego.  The  settlers  residing  between  Owego  creek  and  the  head 
of  the  Big  Island  were  as  follows  : 

James  McMaster.  John  Carmon.  Amos  Mead. 


Phineas  Thompson. 
Emmanuel  Deuel. 
John  Caster. 

Jehu  Barney. 
Robert  McMaster. 
Amos  Draper. 

John  McQuigg. 
John  Nealy. 


Elias  Williams. 
Timothy  Sibley. 
Daniel  Ferguson. 
Daniel  Ferguson,  Jr. 
Reuben  Harrington. 
Jacob  Harrington. 
Jeremiah  Harrington. 
William  Bates. 


James  Barnes. 
Benjamin  Selden. 
Thomas  Jordan. 
Elisha  Bates. 
Stephen  Dean. 
Benjamin  Marsh. 
Stephen  Aylsworth. 
Benjamin  Bates. 


Between  the  head  of  Big  Island  and  the  line  dividing  the  coun- 
ties of  Tioga  and  Broome,  there  lived  these  taxable  inhabitants. 

Silas  Gaskill,  Matthew  Hammond.  Amariah  Yates. 

Uriah  Gaskill.  Daniel  Thurston.  Isaac  Harris. 
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Wilder  Gaskill. 
Samuel  Smith. 
Charles  Dodge. 
Jonathan  Hammond. 
Seth  Jakeway. 

John  Taylor. 

James  Sarner. 

Moses  Ingersoll. 
Reuben  Holbrook. 
Gideon  Thayer. 


Benjamin  Lewis. 
Daniel  Hilton. 
Nathan  Hammond. 
David  Hammond. 
Moses  Reed. 

Levi  Wheeler. 
Samuel  Atkins. 
David  Barney. 
Frances  Norwood. 
William  Read. 


Thomas  Tracy. 
Cohoon  Runnals. 
Roswell  Smith. 
John  Kelly. 
William  Roe. 
John  Rowley, 
Zimri  Barney. 

Richard 

Jeremiah  Taylor. 
Daniel  Read. 


During  the  period  of  ten  years  between  1790  and  1800,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  town  was  materially  increased  by  the  arrival  of  new 
settlers,  many  of  whom  were  as  fully  and  closely  identified  with 
the  development  of  the  region  as  were  their  predecessors.  Indeed, 
immediately  after  the  erection  of  the  county  there  seemed  to  be 
a constant  incoming  of  settlers  from  New  England,  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  from  New  Jersey,  the  yankees  leading  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  to  them  was  largely  due  the  credit  of  establishing 
andJmildiug  up  the  first  industries  of  the  region.  True,  many 
came  whose  destination  was  in  localities  further  west,  in  the  old 
original  town  of  Owego,  or  the  still  more  distant  Chemung  in  the 
western  extremity  of  the  county  ; but  all  were  imbued  with  the 
same  patriotic  spirit  of  determination  to  make  for  themselves  and 
their  families  comfortable  homes  and  farms  in  the  new  but  not 
wholly  unknown  country.  However,  let  us  turn  from  these  sen- 
timents and  briefly  note  the  coming  of  later  settlers. 

Between  the  years  1790  and  1792  John  and  Abel  Bills  came  from 
Columbia  county  and  settled  on  the  south  side  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  were  among  the  first  m that  locality. 

In  1787  Colonel  Asa  Camp  came  from  New  England  and  settled 
in  the  western  part  of  what  is  now  Broome  county,  but  in  1792 
removed  to  the  Catlin  farm  in  Owego.  Eight  years  later  (1800)  he 
crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  made  a permanent  set- 
tlement on  the  site  of  the  little  village  now  known  as  Campville. 
Colonel  Camp  was  a native  of  Rhode  Island,  born  in  1760,  and  at 
the  age  of  about  seventeen  entered  the  American  army  for  service 
during  the  revolution.  One  of  the  important  events  with  which 
he  was  connected  during  the  war  was  the  burial  of  Major  Andre. 
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Although  Colonel  Camp  was  a person  of  influence  and  standing  in 
the  new  settlement,  he  apparently  took  little  part  in  public  affairs, 
and  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  was  the  extent  of  his  hold- 
ings. After  moving  across  the  river  he  built  and  kept  a tavern,  a 
famous  resort  in  the  stage  coaching  period  of  the  town’s  history. 
In  his  family  were  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  Four  of  the  sons 
settled  on  good  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Campville.  Colonel  Camp 
died  in  1848. 

John  Hicks  Horton  was  a settler  in  1792,  and  located  about  two 
miles  from  Apalachin,  opposite  Campville.  The  same  year  also 
witnessed  the  arrival  of  Captain  Mason  Wattles  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Tinkham,  both  on  the  village  site.  Capt.  Wattles  was  the  first 
merchant  of  Owego,  and  Dr.  Tinkham  was  one  of  the  pioneer  phy- 
sicians of  the  county. 

So  far  as  positive  record  discloses,  the  settlers  in  the  town  in 
1795  were  Hugh  Eldridge  Fiddis  and  Richard  Searles,  both  New 
Englanders  by  previous  residence,  although  pioneer  Fiddis  was  of 
Irish  parentage.  Hugh  Fiddis,  father  of  Hugh  E.  Fiddis,  came  to 
America  about  1762,  and  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  married  with 
Hannah  Eldridge.  They  had  two  children,  Hugh  Eldridge  and 
Catharine.  The  father  died  when  Hugh  E.  was  an  infant,  and  in 
1768  his  widow  married  with  Captain  Thomas  Parks,  4th,  a pioneer 
of  Candor.  Hugh  E.  Fiddis  married  with  Anna  Brown,  and  all 
of  their  four  children  were  born  in  Owego.  Richard  Searles  came 
from  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  settled  in  Nichols  in  1791,  and  thence 
removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Fleming ville  in  1795,  where  he  built  a 
saw  mill.  He  died  September  9,  1849. 

Jeremiah  and  Benjamin  Brown,  father  and  son,  settled  in 
Broome  county  in  1790,  thence  came  in  1796  to  Owego,  where  the 
family  lived  a short  time. 

Elisha  Forsyth  was  another  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  town, 
and  a pioneer  on  the  Broome  side  of  the  line.  He  came  from  Con- 
necticut to  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  up  the  Susquehanna  from 
Marietta  to  Union  in  a canoe.  When  he  came  to  Owego  he  lo- 
cated in  the  Park  settlement,  on  Owego  creek.  His  wife  was 
Freelove  Park,  daughter  of  Thomas  Park,  a pioneer  in  Candor, 
but  later  a resident  east  of  the  creek.  The  children  of  Elisha  For- 
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sytli  were  George,  Catharine,  Azor,  Elisha,  Experience,  Gilbert 
and  Eldridge.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  a lumberman  and  farmer. 

In  1802  Major  David  Barney,  an  old  revolutionary  soldier,  came 
from  Cooperstown  and  settled  first  in  Vestal,  thence  removed  to 
Owego,  where  he  built  the  first  house  on  Apalachin  creek. 

The  late  Judge  Avery,  in  his  sketches  of  early  life  and  settle- 
ment in  the  Susquehanna  valley,  has  preserved  to  later  genera 
tions  many  interesting  recollections  of  pioneer  times.  From  old 
and  now  lost  documents  and  records  he  prepared  a list  of  taxable 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Tioga  as  constituted  in  1802,  including 
within  its  limits  the  present  towns  of  Owego,  Newark  Valley, 
Berkshire  and  Richford.  This  list  we  reproduce,  adding  only  the 
explanation  (as  did  Judge  Avery  in  his  original  article,  published 
in  St.  Nicholas  in  1854)  that  some  names  which  have  already  been 
mentioned  are  omitted  from  the  roll ; and  also  that  the  first  list 
comprises  names  of  taxables  residing  north  of  the  river,  while 
those  in  the  second  list  were  residents  on  Coxe’s  manor,  south  of 
the  Susquehanna.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  every  descendant 
of  a pioneer  family  in  Owego  may  find  here,  or  otherwise  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter,  the  name  of  his  or  her  ancestor  in  the  town. 


Andrews,  Silas  F. 

Armstrong,  Thomas 

Ball,  William 

Brown.  .Joseph 

Brown,  Lemuel 

Brown,  Jeremiah 

Brown,  Bnlah 

Blackman,  Lemuel 

Bates,  Luke 

Burrill,  Francis 

Crane,  Daniel 

Cook,  Ephraim 

Curry,  William 

Carman,  John, 

Curtis,  Robert 

Casterline,  Ebenezer 

Dudley,  William 

Dean,  Miel 

Decker,  Simeon 

Ely,  Susannah 

Ferrand,  David  S. 

Freeman,  John 

Foster,  Luther 

Foster,  Abijah 

Ferguson,  William 

Ferguson,  Daniel 

Ferguson,  Daniel,  Jr 

Gardner,  William 

Gleazen,  Daniel 

Gleazen,  Joseph 

Gaylord,  Joel 

Graves,  Stephen 

Gaskill,  Silas 

Gaskill,  Jonathan 

Horseford,  Joseph 

Hedges,  Jonathan 

Harris,  Elisha 

Howe,  Josiah 

Herrington,  Reuben 

Hunt,  Harry 

Hale,  Joseph 

Ingersoll,  Moses 

Ide,  Nathan  B. 

Johnson,  Abram 

Kingsley,  Vine 

Kenyon,  Griffin 

Lanin g,  John 

Lawrence,  Abel 

Lincoln,  Thomas 

Lindsley,  James 

Moore,  Henry 

Muzzy,  Jonas 

Manning,  Ripley 

Mack,  Stephen 

McQuigg,  John 

Mead,  Amos 

Newman,  Arthur 

Newman,  Alanson 

Nealy,  John 

Olney,  Zelotes 

Pixley,  David 

Pritchard,  Asahel 

Pritchard,  Calvin 
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Prine,  Thomas 

Roe,  William 

Rawson,  Lyman 

Rawson,  Isaac 

Rounseville,  John 

Sackett,  Nathaniel 

Sackett,  Caleb  H. 

Swingle,  Jacob 

Smith,  Eleazer 

Steward,  Samuel 

Steward,  Henry 

Searles,  Richard 

Sparrow,  Benjamin 

Stoddard,  Stephen 

Simonds,  Uriah 

Stowe,  William 

Smith,  Gilbert 

Thompson,  Phineas 

Winship,  Joseph 

Wolfe,  Doraster 

Wolfe,  Putnam 

Waldo,  Joseph,  2d 

Williams,  Solomon 

Williams,  Stephen 

Williams,  David 

Wilson,  Mary 

Ward,  Artemas 

Wells,  Ashbel 
Webster,  Mason 

Whalen,  Richard 
Yates,  Amariah 

Wood,  Ephraim 

The  taxable  inhabitants  living  on  Coxe’s 
were  as  follows : 

manor  in  the  year 

Aldridge,  Solomon 

Beebe,  Reuben 

Barney,  John 

Barney,  David 

Bates,  Stephen 

Bates,  Elisha 

Bills,  John 

Bills,  Joel 

Barney,  Benajah 

Burden,  Philip 

Chambers,  Wilhelmus 

Camp,  Asa 

Camp,  Chester 

Camp,  Sarah(  widow) 

Green,  Levi 

Green,  John 

Gaskill,  Uriah 

Gaskill,  Wilder 

Guile,  John 

Harvey,  John 

Hammond,  Jonathan 

Ilammond,  Matthew 

Hemstraught,  David 

Hall,  David 

Horton,  J.  Hicks 

Holbrook,  Reuben 

Harris,  Isaac 

Lewis,  Benjamin 

Lewis,  Venus  (widow) 

Miller,  Tillotson 

Read,  Daniel 

Roe,  Gamaliel 

Sheffield,  Jonathan 

Tilbury,  James 

Thompson,  Moses 

Thompson,  Elijah 

Thompson,  Hezrou 

Vandemark,  James 

Vau  Gorder,  Joseph 

Westfall,  Emanuel 
Wilcox,  Daniel 

Westfall,  Abram 
Wood,  Elisha 

Whittemore,  James 

ORGANIZATION  AND  CIVIL  HISTORY. 

By  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  February  16,  1791, 
Tioga  county  was  erected  from  Montgomery.  At  the  same  time 
the  town  of  Union  was  created,  and  included  the  entire  territory 
between  Owego  creek  and  the  Chenango  river.  On  March  14, 
1800,  the  town  of  Tioga  was  formed  from  Union,  and  included 
substantially  all  that  now  comprises  Owego,  Newark  Valley,  Berk- 
shire and  Richford.  However,  on  February  12,  1808,  Berkshire 
was  formed  from  Tioga,  and  comprised  the  present  towns  of  Berk- 
shire, Newark  Valley  and  Richford,  and  all  were  civil  divisions  of 
Broome  county  until  March  22,  1822,  when  an  act  of  the  legislature 
re-aimexed  them  to  Tioga  county. 
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Again,  on  March  26,  1813,  the  legislature  passed  “An  Act  to 
divide  the  State  into  Counties,”  and  on  April  12,  following,  passed 
another  act,  entitled  “An  Act  for  dividing  the  Counties  of  this 
State  into  Towns,”  both  of  which  were  for  the  express  purpose  of 
correcting  the  irregularities  of  previous  acts  and  to  plainly  define 
and  establish  both  county  and  town  lines.  At  that  time  Owego 
was  the  most  important  village  in  the  region,  and  was  located 
wholly  within  the  town  of  Tioga,  in  Broome  county.  Adjoining 
on  the  west  was  the  town  of  Owego,  in  Tioga  county,  and  by  rea- 
son of  the  confusion  of  names  that  frequently  arose  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  simply  transpose  them,  which  was  done  by  the  act, 
and  Tioga  of  former  years  took  the  name  of  Owego,  while  the  old 
original  town  of  Owego  thenceforth  became  Tioga,  subject  of 
course  to  subsequent  reduction  of  the  territory  through  the  form- 
ation of  new  towns. 

In  the  act  above  mentioned  the  town  of  Owego  was  described  as 
follows  : “And  all  that  part  of  the  said  county  of  Broome  bounded 
westerly  by  the  bounds  of  the  county  ; southerly  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  ; northerly  by  Berkshire,  and  easterly  by  a line  begin- 
ning on  the  northwest  corner  of  lot  No.  171  in  the  township  of 
Nanticoke  ; thence  running  southerly  on  the  line  of  lots  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  lot  No.  121  in  the  same  township  ; thence  on 
the  line  of  said  lot  No.  121  to  the  northeast  corner  of  lot  No.  117  in 
said  township  ; thence  southerly  on  the  east  line  of  the  last  men- 
tioned lot  to  the  south  line  of  the  Boston  purchase  ; thence  along- 
said  south  line  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Coxe’s  patent ; thence 
southerly  along  the  east  line  of  said  patent  to  the  southeast  corner 
thereof ; thence  due  south  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  shall  be  and 
continue  a town  by  the  name  of  Tioga.  ” 

The  first  town  meeting  in  Union  was  held  on  the  fifth  Tuesday 
in  April,  1791,  at  which  time  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 
Town  clerk,  Silas  Hutchinson  ; supervisor,  Joshua  Whitney  ; as- 
sessors, Daniel  Seymour,  Silas  Hutchinson,  William  Bates  ; poor- 
masters,  Janies  Lyon,  Silas  Gaskill  ; commissioners  of  highways, 
Amaziah  Hutchinson,  William  Whitney,  Nathan  Howard,  Will- 
iam Bates,  Amos  Draper. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  in  the  town  of  Tioga 
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(now  Owego)  was  held  at  the  tavern  kept  hy  Captain  Luke  Bates, 
in  the  village  of  Owego,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  April,  1800. 
Colonel  David  Pixley  was  chosen  moderator,  and  the  following- 
officers  were  elected  : Town  clerk,  Lemuel  Brown  ; supervisor, 
John  Brown  ; assessors,  Asa  Bennett,  Asa  Camp,  Henry  Steward  ; 
collector,  Jesse  Clleazen  ; overseers  of  the  poor,  Vine  Kingsley, 
Lemuel  Brown  ; commissioners  of  highways,  William  Roe,  Asa 
Bennett,  Stephen  Mack  ; constables,  Henry  Steward,  Stephen  Ball, 
Stephen  Mack  ; fence- viewers,  Vine  Kingsley,  Stephen  Bates  ; 
pound-master,  Vine  Kingsley  ; path-masters,  Silas  Gaskill,  John 
McQuigg,  Edward  Paine,  John  Freeman,  Asa  Leonard,  Lahan 
Jenks,  John  Barney,  Wilder  Gaskill,  David  Buriel. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  regularly  laid  out  thoroughfare  of 
travel  in  the  town  other  than  the  old  and  well  broken  Indian  trails 
leading  up  and  down  the  river  on  both  hanks.  Indeed,  ail  the 
pioneers  came  into  this  part  of  the  valley  following  the  course  of 
the  river,  and,  unless  compelled  to  journey  on  land  looking  after 
stock,  the  usual  means  of  travel  was  a broad  flat- bottomed  boat, 
sufficient  in  carrying  capacity  to  accommodate  an  entire  family 
and  all  necessary  farming  implements  and  household  furniture 
and  utensils.  Therefore,  when  the  organization  of  the  town  was 
made  complete  the  first  duty  of  the  officers  was  to  lay  out  and 
open  roads  in  all  directions  to  prepare  the  way  for  other  settlers. 
James  Pumpelly  surveyed  the  McMaster  half-township  soon  after 
1800,  and  of  course  made  all  due  allowance  for  roads,  and  it  re- 
mained only  for  the  settlers  to  put  them  in  proper  condition 
for  use. 

Population. — According  to  the  census  tables,  within  the  broad 
area  of  Owego  in  the  year  1800  were  living  1,284  persons,  but  in 
1808  at  least  one-half  of  the  territory  of  the  town  was  set  off  to 
form  Berkshire,  hence  the  inhabitants  in  1810  numbered  only  1,088. 
However,  as  the  population  of  a town  at  stated  intervals  is  a fair 
index  of  its  growth  and  development,  reference  may  he  had  to 
the  census  reports,  both  federal  and  state,  to  show  the  increase, 
and  occasionally  the  decrease,  in  number  of  inhabitants  in  Owego 
from  the  year  1800  to  1892. 

The  population  in  1800  was  1,284  ; 1810,-  1,083  ; 1814, — 1,099  ; 
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1820,-1,741  ; 1825,-2,260  ; 1830,-3,076  ; 1835,-4,089  ; 1840,— 
5,340;  1845,-6,104;  1850,-7,159;  1855,-8,328;  1860,-8,935; 
1865,— 8,865  ; 1870,— 9,442  ; 1875,-9,729;  1880,-9,884;  1885,  no 
enumeration;  1890, — 9,008;  1892, — 8,762. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  town  attained  its  greatest 
population  in  1880,  since  which  time  there  has  been  shown  a grad- 
ual decrease  in  number.  This,  perhaps,  has  been  due  to  the  same 
causes  that  have  contributed  to  the  decrease  in  population  in  other 
interior  towns  of  the  state,  whose  people  are  chiefly  agriculturists. 
It  is  a fact  that  for  the  last  score  of  years  there  has  been  little  in 
agricultural  pursuits  to  attract  labor  to  that  field  of  action,  for  in 
that  time  the  immense  and  limitless  farming  areas  of  the  great 
west  have  arrayed  themselves  against  the  less  extensive  hut  more 
expensive  lands  of  the  east ; and  while  farm  products  are  grown 
in  the  west  at  far  less  cost  of  time  and  labor  than  in  the  east,  the 
same  products  are  shipped  from  any  western  metropolis  beyond 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  at  no  greater  cost  to  the 
producer  or  shipper  than  from  almost  any  point  within  Tioga 
county.  Again,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century  the  youth  of 
the  rural  districts  have  shown  a strong  inclination  for  city  life, 
and  a corresponding  dislike  for  the  farm,  and  the  result  has  been 
a constant  flocking  to  the  commercial  centres,  and  the  old  home- 
stead must  perforce  be  neglected  or  worked  at  unusual  expense 
by  employes  who  have  no  direct  interest  in  maintaining  the  pro- 
ducing qualities  of  the  soil. 

The  first  twenty  years  of  history  and  settlement  in  Owego  was 
a period  of  development  and  progress.  Settlers  from  the  east 
were  coming  almost  every  day  and  were  casting  about  for  lands 
suited  to  their  tastes  and  to  their  means.  Outside  the  principal 
valleys  of  the  Susquehanna,  Apalachin,  Owego  and  Nanticoke 
creeks,  there  was  little  choice  as  to  the  best  locations  on  the  ridges. 
The  bottom  and  valley  lands  of  course  commanded  the  greater 
price,  but  they  were  readily  taken  and  at  once  improved. 

The  first  disturbing  event  which  in  any  manner  affected  the 
settlers  in  the  region  was  the  war  of  1812-15,  but  the  Indians  had 
then  nearly  all  departed,  and  the  security  of  home  and  family  and 
property  was  assured.  All  the  able-bodied  men  were  in  the  en- 
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rolled  militia,  and  a few  were  drawn  for  service  on  the  frontier  ; 
but  they  were  absent  hardly  more  than  a few  months,  and  the 
period  of  the  war  was  chiefly  a subject  for  discussion  at  the  fire- 
side and  at  the  public  houses  where  settlers  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  and  hear  the  news  of  the  day. 

After  the  town  was  restored  to  Tioga  county,  and  after  Owego 
had  been  definitely  fixed  upon  as  the  shire  town,  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  people  was  an  assured  fact,  and  between  the  years 
1814  and  1825  the  population  was  more  then  doubled.  The  great- 
est benefit,  however,  from  this  designation  was  to  the  village  of 
Owego,  although  the  entire  town  profited  by  it.  In  1880,  came  that 
period  of  depression,  uncertainty  and  doubt,  which  has  ever  been 
known  in  history  as  the  anti-rent  conflict ; a period  during  which 
agricultural  and  business  interests  in  certain  of  the  western  and 
central  counties  suffered  seriously,  and  while  the  inhabitants  of 
Tioga  county  were  not  materially  affected  by  it,  the  subject  was 
the  main  topic  of  conversation  at  resorting  places,  and  as  well  the 
principal  news  in  the  papers  of  the  time. 

Again,  in  1849,  the  New  York  and  Lake  Erie  railroad  was  com- 
pleted to  Owego  village,  and  general  rejoicing  prevailed  through- 
out the  town.  Still  better,  property  was  increased  in  value  all 
along  the  line  of  the  road,  and  the  little  hamlets  of  Apalachin  and 
Campville  and  also  the  village  of  Owego,  at  once  felt  the  impulse 
of  increased  importance  and  worth.  The  old  Ithaca  and  Owego 
road,  organized  April  9,  1828,  as  a company,  was  a benefit  in  its 
way  and  day,  but  the  proposed  Owego  and  Cortland  railroad  com- 
pany of  eight  years  later,  but  never  built,  occasioned  a temporary 
lack  of  faith  in  such  enterprises. 

In  1860,  Owego,  town  and  village,  contained  a little  less  than 
nine  thousand  inhabitants,  yet  during  the  four  years  of  war,  which 
began  in  1861  and  closed  in  1865,  the  territory  mentioned  furnished 
for  the  service  an  aggregate  of  more  than  five  hundred  men,  begin- 
ning with  volunteers  in  the  third  regiment  of  infantry,  and  con- 
tinuing on  through  the  period  of  the  war,  contributing  both  men 
and  means  for  nearly  every  important  command  recruited  in  the 
county.  In  Company  H of  the  third  regiment  were  such  familiar 
names  as  Isaac  S.  Catlin,  who  was  promoted  from  captain  to  the 
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rank  of  brigadier-general,  lawyer,  soldier  and  patriotic  citizen,  and 
still  a summer  resident  in  the  town ; Willoughby  Babcock,  who 
was  mustered  as  lieutenant,  and  eventually  became  lieut. -colonel 
of  the  75th  regiment,  and  who  died  on  the  battle  field,  and  Major 
Lewis  W.  Truesdall  and  Capt.  Henry  L.  Jewett,  who  were  the 
two  first  men  in  Owego  to  enlist  in  the  service. 

Recalling  to  notice  the  old  5th  cavalry,  company  G,  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  names  of  Major  Abram  H.  Krom  and  Capt. 
Eugene  B.  Gere.  In  the  same  company  were  Tribe^Soble,  Adams, 
Camp,  Phelps,  and  others  to  the  number  of  about  forty. 

In  the  old  hard-fighting  23d,  Co.  C,  were  Captain  Sumner  Bar- 
stow,  Lieutenants  Van  Benschoten  and  Durland,  and  privates 
Camp,  Probasco,  the  De  Groats,  and  others.  In  Company  E were 
Captain  George  H.  Powers  and  Lieutenant  Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  of 
Waverly.  The  50th  Engineers  had  many  Co.  I volunteers  from 
the  town,  with  Lieutenant  Reynolds,  Sergeant  Whitmore,  Musi- 
cian Forsyth,  and  many  privates  from  families  of  prominence  in 
tne  region. 

Then,  in  1862,  General  Tracy,  organized  the  109th  infantry,  the 
old  hard  fighters  of  the  9th  corps.  He  was  its  colonel ; Captain 
Catlin,  of  the  3d  regiment,  was  lieutenant-colonel  ; James  S. 
Thurston,  quarter-master  ; William  A.  King,  quarter-master-ser- 
geant, and  Dr.  Seymour  A.  Churchill,  surgeon.  The  town’s  con- 
tingent of  men  in  the  regiment  was  mainly  in  companies  C and  H. 
In  Co.  C John  Gorman  was  captain;  Win.  H.  S.  Bean,  1st 
lieutenant,  and  Solomon  Oakly,  2d  lieutenant.  In  Co.  H the  com- 
mandant was  Austin  W.  Alvord,  and  JohnS.  Giles,  2d  lieutenant. 
Captain  Gorman  was  killed  May  31,  1861,  and  lieutenant  Edward 
C.  Jones  died  of  wounds  July  1,  1861. 

In  the  fall  of  1862,  the  town  furnished  a fair  proportion  of 
the  men  of  companies  C and  H of  the  137tli  regiment.  The  offi- 
cers credited  to  Owego  in  Co.  C were  captain,  W.  L.  Hoskins  ; 1st 
lieutenant,  David  R.  Russell ; 2d  lieutenants,  Ambrose  Thompson 
and  William  K.  Porter.  In  Co.  H the  local  contingent  was  small, 
chiefly  privates  and  a few  sergeants  and  corporals.  These  were 
the  more  important  commands  in  which  were  volunteers  from 
Owego,  yet  a reference  to  the  military  rolls,  in  a preceding  chap- 
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ter,  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  town  furnished  recruits  for 
many  other  regiments. 

Schools. — Unfortunately,  there  has  not  been  preserved  any  re- 
liable record  of  the  first  schools  in  the  various  parts  of  this  town, 
and  untrustworthy  tradition  and  the  memory  of  old  inhabitants 
are  equally  defective  and  uncertain.  One  publication  incorrectly 
says  that  the  first  school  in  the  town  was  that  opened  at  Owego 
village  in  1792,  taught  by  John  Kelly,  while  another  account  of 
later  date  fixes  the  year  as  1794.  The  first  school  was  taught  by 
Mr.  Quincy.  Mr.  Kelly  was  a farmer  near  Campville,  and  never 
taught  school  here.  It  is  also  said  that  the  first  school  outside  the 
village  was  in  the  Park  settlement,  and  that  a school-house  was 
built  there  in  1817. 

As  disclosed  by  town  records,  the  earliest  attempt  to  establish 
school  districts  in  Owego  was  made  in  1813,  when  Eleazer  Dana, 
James  Pumpelly  and  Asa  Camp  were  commissioners  of  common 
schools.  In  July  of  that  year  these  worthy  officers  divided  the 
territory  of  the  town  into  seven  districts,  the  boundaries  of  each 
being  as  follows  : 

No.  1.  Extending  from  Owego  creek,  on  the  west  bounds  of 
the  town,  to  the  mouth  of  Little  Nanticoke  creek  on  the  east,  and 
from  the  south  bounds  of  the  town  northerly  to  the  Narrows,  in- 
cluding lot  9 in  McMaster’s  Half -township. 

No.  2.  Extending  from  the  north  line  of  lot  number  9 one-half 
the  distance  to  the  north  town  line. 

No.  3.  Extending  from  the  north  line  of  No.  2 to  the  north  line 
of  the  town. 

No.  4.  Commencing  on  the  north  side  of  the  “ Susquehannah  ” 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Nanticoke  creek,  and  extending  east- 
erly halfway  from  thence  to  the  easterly  hounds  of  said  town. 

No.  5.  Extending  from  the  easterly  bounds  of  No.  4 to  the  east 
bounds  of  said  town. 

No.  6.  “ Commencing  at  the  east  line  of  the  town,  on  the  south 

side  of  the  river,  and  extending  westerly  as  far  as  the  division  line 
between  Nos.  4 and  5,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.” 

No.  7.  Extending  from  the  west  line  of  No.  3,  to  a point  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  Little  Nanticoke  creek. 
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Inspectors  of  schools  were  first  elected  in  1815,  the  incumbents 
of  the  office  for  that  year  being  John  H.  Avery,  William  Jones, 
Abram  Hogland,  Nathan  Camp,  John  R.  Drake,  and  Daniel  Fer- 
guson. The  same  board  was  re-elected  in  1816. 

At  the  time  this  division  was  made  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
numbered  about  one  thousand,  but  the  next  fifteen  years  wit- 
nessed a twofold  growth  in  population,  and  in  1829  the  number 
had  increased  to  thirteen  entire  and  five  fractional  districts.  The 
number  of  children  attending  school  was  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five.  The  commissioners  at  that  time  were  James  Pumpelly, 
Cyrenus  McNeil,  and  Eleazer  Dana.  In  1884  the  town  contained 
twenty-one  whole,  and  seven  fractional  districts,  and  the  total 
number  of  children  of  school  age  was  1,041.  In  1858  the  districts 
numbered  thirty-nine. 

According  to  the  present  disposition  and  arrangement  of  school 
interests,  the  territory  of  the  town  is  divided  into  thirty-seven  dis- 
tricts, one  of  which,  No.  10,  is  joint  with  Maine  and  Newark 
Valley,  and  has  no  school-house  in  this  town.  No.  4 is  a joint 
district  with  Union,  in  Broome  county.  The  total  number  of 
school-houses  is  forty-one,  of  which  thirty-nine  are  of  frame  and 
two  of  brick.  The  value  of  school  sites  is  estimated  at  $12,270, 
and  sites  and  buildings  at  $67,695.  From  the  commissioner’s  re- 
port for  the  current  year  1895  it  is  learned  that  the  amount  of 
public  moneys  apportioned  to  the  several  districts  was  $9,482.10  ; 
raised  by  tax,  $14,296  ; received  from  other  sources,  $1,062.90.  Dur- 
ing the  year  there  was  paid  to  teachers,  $20,892.37  ; for  libraries, 
$665.02  ; for  apparatus,  $194.58  ; for  repairs,  $1,747.04,  and  for  all 
other  expenses,  $3,812.09.  The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable 
property  in  the  town  was  $5,093,899.  Sixty-six  teachers  were 
employed,  inclusive  of  those  in  Owego  village,  and  the  whole 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years 
was  2,103,  of  whom  1,131  were  in  the  village. 

Villages  and  Hamlets. — During  the  period  of  its  history,  there 
have  been  built  up  and  established  within  the  limits  of  this  town 
one  incorporated  village,  and  three  of  less  importance,  neither  of 
which  has  ever  attained  to  the  dignity  of  corporate  character. 
In  addition  there  are  two  post  hamlets,  one  in  the  north  and  the 
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other  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  The  village  of  Owego,  the 
seat  of  justice  of  the  county,  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
municipality  in  the  town  and  county,  and  is  one  of  the  most  his- 
toric places  in  all  the  southern  tier.  By  reason  of  this  prominence 
it  is  made  the  subject  of  a special  chapter  in  this  work. 

The  other  villages  and  hamlets,  enumerated  in  the  order  of  im- 
portance, are  Apalachin,  Flemingville,  Campville,  Cfaskill  Corners, 
South  Owego,  and  Ctibson  Corners,  each  of  which,  except  the  last 
named,  has  a postoffice. 

Apalachin. — In  the  year  1786  Isaac  Harris  came  from  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  and  settled  on  the  site  of  this  village.  Harris, 
with  a partner,  had  made  a contract  for  the  purchase  of  Coxe’s 
patent,  and  paid  a part  of  the  price  in  cash.  The  partner  started 
for  Philadelphia  with  the  money  to  pay  the  balance,  but  suddenly 
disappeared  and  was  never  heard  of  afterward.  In  1787  pioneer 
Harris  returned  to  the  east  and  brought  his  young  wife  and  all 
their  property  and  effects  to  the  town,  making  the  journey  from 
Cooperstown  by  boat.  He  made  his  first  improvement  on  Apa- 
lachin creek,  on  the  afterward  laid  out  river  road,  the  locality 
known  as  the  Glann  farm  and  the  Pardon  Yates  farm.  Amariah 
Yates,  Caleb  and  Simeon  Nichols,  John  and  Abel  Bills,  John  Hicks 
Horton,  and  Major  David  Barney,  all  of  whom  are  mentioned  on 
preceding  pages,  were  pioneers  and  early  settlers  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Apalachin. 

Benjamin  Tracy,  son  of  Thomas  Tracy  (a  pioneer  of  Vestal,  in 
Broome  county)  and  father  of  Gen.  Benj.  F.  Tracy,  the  present 
owner  of  “Marshland,”  settled  on  Apalachin  creek,  where  he 
raised  to  maturity  a large  family  of  children.  Col.  Asa  Camp  was 
another  early  settler  in  this  vicinity,  and  in  the  same  connection 
may  also  be  mentioned  John  Jewett,  and  his  sons,  Asa  and  John, 
Jr.,  in  1816  ; Henry  and  Chauncey  Billings,  about  1822,  and  also 
Joseph  S.  Dean,  Vincent  Glann,  Josiah  Mead,  David  Foster,  Josiah 
Griswold,  John  Goodenow,  Deacon  Armstrong,  the  La  Montes, 
the  Billses,  the  Mortons,  and  others  of  later  years. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  founding  a settlement  was  made  in  1820,  when  a branch  of 
John  Hollenback’s  Owego  store  was  opened  on  the  site  of  the  vil- 
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lage  ; and  two  years  later  Henry  Billings  opened  public  house 
and  gave  the  place  early  importance  among  travellers  down  the 
valley,  both  on  the  river  and  along  the  old  Indian  trail  on  the  south 
bank.  However,  the  settlement  at  Apalachin  was  not  in  fact 
founded  until  William  S.  Pearsall  and  his  brothers,  Thomas,  Gil- 
bert, Nathaniel,  and  Robert,  and  Ransom  Steele  came  to  the  place 
and  made  permanent  improvements  ; and  in  all  that  was  done  in 
this  vicinity  during  the  next  quarter  of  a century,  William  S. 
Pearsall  and  Ransom  Steele  were  the  principal  factors.  David 
Beers,  it  has  been  said,  opened  a store  in  1824,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Squire  Steele  in  1830,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  Squire  Steele  came 
here  from  Owego  to  manage  the  Hollenback  store,  but  at  least  ten 
years  later  than  1824. 

The  Pearsall  brothers,  William  S.  being  the  active  operator, 
came  to  this  region  in  1833  or  1834,  and  looked  over  the  country 
to  determine  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  timber,  for  they 
were  lumbermen,  from  Chenango  county,  and  were  in  search  of 
a new  field  of  operation.  On  the  present  village  site  William  S., 
or  the  firm,  purchased  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  on  which  they 
built  a saw  mill  in  1836,  and  within  the  next  few  years  their  lum- 
bering operations  extended  into  Hooper’s  Valley,  and  also  on  Pea 
Island.  They  in  fact  controlled  the  lumbering  interests  of  the 
region  for  a time,  but  the  business  depression  of  1837  forced  them 
into  insolvency.  They  recovered,  however,  and  soon  afterward 
resumed  operations.  In  the  meantime  Gilbert  Pearsall  had  estab- 
lished a store  at  the  Corners,  as  Apalachin  was  then  called,  but 
soon  afterward  sold  out  to  Squire  Steele  and  removed  to  Hooper’s 
Valley.  About  the  same  time  Squire  Steele  purchased  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  the  Pearsall  tract,  and  was  for  many  years  the  only 
merchant  in  the  settlement.  Then  the  Pearsall  firm  was  dissolved, 
and  about  1840  William  S.  and  Gilbert  built  grist  mills  at  Apa- 
lachiu  and  Hooper’s  Valley,  at  a cost  of  from  $5,000  to  $6,000  each. 
The  local  mill  was  50x60  feet  in  size,  had  four  “ run  of  stone,”  and 
was  the  largest  in  the  entire  region.  It  eventually  passed  into  the 
hands  of  John  and  Ransom  S.  Pearsall,  and  still  later  was  owned 
by  R.  S.  Pearsall  and  Lorenzo  L.  Buck,  then  by  Buck  & La  Monte, 
and  finally  by  Camp  & Burr.  It  was  burned  in  1872.  About  1855 


William  S.  Pearsall  rebuilt  the  saw  mill,  and  combined  with  it  a 
rake  factory.  These  were  important  industries  for  many  years, 
furnishing  employment  to  several  workmen.  The  fame  of  the 
Apalachin  rake  was  known  throughout  the  counties  of  the  south- 
ern tier.  However,  these  factories  were  also  burned  in  the  fire  of 
1872. 

In  1849  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  was  completed,  and 
although  the  line  lay  along  the  north  side  of  the  river,  it  was  of 
much  benefit  to  all  local  interests.  The  management  of  the  road 
promised  Mr.  Pearsall  and  Squire  Steele  that  a station  would  lie 
erected  opposite  Apalachin  if  a bridge  could  he  built  there.  They 
at  once  set  to  work  and  spanned  the  river  with  a substantial 
wooden  bridge,  at  a cost  of  about  $7,500,  hut  the  company  failed  to 
keep  faith  with  its  promise,  and  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  Camp- 
ville  residents,  placed  the  depot  about  two  miles  down  the  river. 
The  bridge  was  built  by  a stock  company,  in  1849,  and  Squire 
Steele  and  Mr.  Pearsall  were  the  largest  shareholders.  A portion 
of  the  structure  was  carried  away  by  high  water  in  1852,  hut  was 
soon  restored.  An  accident  happened  soon  afterward  by  which 
one  McNiel  and  his  team  broke  through  the  bridge  and  fell  into 
the  river.  A damage  suit  followed,  aud  to  settle  the  matter  Mr. 
McNiel  took  the  structure  with  all  its  privileges.  But  the  bridge 
was  again  taken  away  by  high  water,  after  which  a ferry  was 
established  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and  has  been 
maintained  to  the  present  day. 

Apalachin  was  made  a post  station  in  1838,  Ransom  Steele,  post- 
master. He  held  the  office  about  twenty-five  years  and  was  then 
succeeded  by  his  son  Aaron  Steele,  who  served  a like  period.  The 
next  incumbent  was  Frank  J.  Knapp,  followed  by  Hiram  J.  Cooper 
and  Ransom  S.  Pearsall,  Mr.  Pearsall  having  been  appointed  in 
August,  1893. 

Fifty  years  ago  Ransom  Steele  was  the  only  merchant  doing 
business  at  Apalachin,  and  the  other  interests  of  the  period  were 
Peter  Cochran’s  blacksmith  shop  ; Lorenzo  Dow  Frisl  tee’s  wagon 
shop,  and  the  old  Exchange  Hotel,  which  Squire  Steele  built  in 
1838.  From  these  small  beginnings  the  present  village  has  grown, 
but  that  growth  did  not  in  fact  show  substantial  results  until  the 
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construction  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad.  In  1855  the  Pres- 
byterians took  the  first  steps  toward  erecting  a church  edifice,  and 
in  later  years  the  Baptists  and  Methodists  also  organized  societies. 

As  now  constituted  Apalachin  has  a population  of  about  four 
hundred  inhabitants  within  the  area  of  a square  mile  of  land.  It 
has  several  good  stores,  two  or  three  factories,  three  churches,  a 
good  union  free  school,  and  all  the  essential  requisites  of  an  incor- 
porated village.  Union  school  district  No.  15,  was  formed  in  1880. 
The  first  board  of  education  contained  nine  members,  but  soon 
afterward  the  number  was  reduced  to  three.  The  present  hoard 
comprises  Aaron  Steele,  Gilbert  Holmes,  and  John  S.  Giles. 

The  leading  business  interests  of  the  village  at  the  present  time 
are  the  grist  mill  of  Frank  0.  Palmer  ; planing  mill,  Isaac  W. 
Campbell ; saw  and  cider  mill,  James  Holmes  ; general  stores, 
Miller  Bros.  (JohnK.  and  Franklin  G.)  and  John  H.  Gray  ; grocery 
stores,  Chauncey  B.  Goodenow  and  John  S.  Barney  ; drug  store, 
Lancy  N.  Hopkins  ; meat  market,  W.  E.  Beardsley  ; coal  dealer, 
A.  Steele,  also  a milk  station  and  creamery,  and  a good  village 
hotel. 

The  Presbyterian  church  at  Apalachin  was  organized  in  1855, 
with  five  constituent  members,  and  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Asa  Camp,  assisted  by  Rev.  0.  N.  Benton.  The  church  edi- 
fice, still  in  use,  was  erected  in  1856  at  a cost  of  $3,000.  Mr.  Benton 
was  the  first  pastor  and  remained  with  the  society  until  1861, 
when  he  was  made  chaplain  of  the  51st  N.  Y.  Infantry.  He 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Newberne,  N.  C.,  March  14,  1864,  and  his  re- 
mains were  buried  at  Owego.  This  society  was  for  many  years  the 
strongest  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  hut  later  on  its  member- 
ship declined  to  such  an  extent  that  a regular  pastor  could  not  be 
supported,  hence  the  church  was  closed  and  the  congregations  at- 
tended the  Free  Will  Baptist  meetings.  However,  Rev.  J.  Forbes 
Robinson  has  recently  been  sent  to  supply  the  pulpit,  and  the 
church  is  now  reopened.  The  present  members  number  about 
thirty. 

The  Free  Will  Baptist  church  of  Apalachin  was  organized  in 
1869,  and  was  incorporated  May  8 of  that  year,  but  it  was  not 
until  1874  that  a church  home  was  erected.  It  cost  $3,000.  This 
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society  has  suffered  hardships,  like  its  predecessor  in  the  village, 
and  in  recent  years  one  is  closed  while  the  other  isopen.  The  last 
pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Snell.  The  members  now 
number  about  twenty-five. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Apalachin  had  not  more  than 
an  informal  organization  previous  to  1887,  when  the  church  edifice 
was  built ; and  even  now  it  forms  a joint  charge  with  South  Owego 
and  Campville.  In  the  three  churches  are  185  members  and  30 
probationers.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  S.  H.  Flory. 

In  the  locality  called  South  Apalachin  a Free  Will  Baptist 
church  was  organized  by  the  early  settlers  in  1816,  and  numbered 
fourteen  members.  Rev.  John  Gould  was  the  first  pastor,  but  the 
early  meetings  were  held  in  school-houses  and  private  dwellings. 
In  1844  a meeting-house  was  built,  but  was  burned  in  1859,  and  re- 
placed with  a more  substantial  structure  in  1865. 

Flemingville. — In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town,  five  miles 
distant  from  the  county  seat,  is  the  pleasant  little  hamlet  called 
Flemingville,  so  named  in  allusion  to  Captain  David  Fleming,  who 
came  from  Newton,  N.  J.,  to  Nichols  in  1806,  and  thence  to  Owego 
in  1808,  settling  on  the  site  mentioned.  In  the  war  of  1812-15 
Captain  Fleming  held  a commission  in  the  3d  company,  3d  regi- 
ment of  heavy  artillery,  and  fought  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  Lake 
George  and  Fort  Erie.  He  died  at  Flemingville,  February  4, 1862. 
Gen.  Robert  L.  Fleming,  son  of  the  pioneer,  was  with  his  father 
in  the  capacity  of  waiter,  during  the  war,  and  afterward  became 
captain  of  a militia  company.  In  1835  he  was  elected  brigadier- 
general,  in  command  of  the  9th  brigade  N.  Y.  state  artillery. 
In  the  war  of  1861-5,  he  assisted  Col.  Kane  in  raising  the  famous 
Pennsylvania  “Bucktail”  regiment,  the  old  “Kane’s  Rifles,”  as 
originally  known.  In  1840  Gen.  Fleming  was  elected  sheriff  of 
the  county  and  served  four  years.  He  died  February  26,  1877. 

The  pioneer  on  the  Flemingville  site  was  Asahel  Pritchard,  the 
famous  hunter  of  the  valley,  who  was  said  to  have  paid  for  his 
farm  with  the  earnings  of  his  rifle.  As  has  been  stated  on  a pre- 
ceding page,  pioneer  Pritchard  came  to  this  town  among  the  earli- 
est settlers,  and  ever  afterward,  lived  in  the  locality.  He  died  at 
Flemingville,  September  24,  1840.  Other  early  settlers  in  the  same 
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vicinity,  several  of  whom  have  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  were 
Amzi  Stedman,  Daniel  Ferguson,  Daniel  Ferguson,  Jr.,  Jeremiah 
and  Benjamin  Brown,  father  and  son,  and  Richard  Searles,  who 
built  a saw-mill  here  in  1795. 

Another  of  the  early  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  town  was  Aaron 
Truman,  a native  of  Granville,  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  and  a 
pioneer  in  Sparta,  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.  He  came  to  Owego  in 
1804,  to  teach  school,  and  about  two  years  afterward  settled  near 
Flemingville,  where  he  took  up  and  cleared  a large  tract  of  pine  tim- 
ber land.  He  married  with  Experience  Park,  and  to  them  were 
born  ten  children  : Lyman  P.,  Charles  E.,  Dorinda,  Orin,  Francis 
W.,  Charlotte,  George,  Fanny,  Mary  E.  and  Adeline.  These  sons 
and  daughters  in  later  years  became  identified  with  the  best  his- 
tory of  the  town  and  village  of  Owego  and  are  mentioned  at 
length  in  the  village  chapter. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the  town  of  Owego 
was  settled  almost  as  early  as  and  by  a class  of  pioneers  as  sub- 
stantial as  in  other  localities,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  hamlet 
was  pleasantly  and  conveniently  located  on  Owego  creek,  Flem- 
ingville has  not  attained  any  marked  prominence  among  the  vil- 
lages outlying  from  the  county  seat.  Richard  Searles’s  saw-mill  was 
the  first  industry,  and  as  early  as  1812  Samuel  Stewart  had  opened 
public  house.  The  postoffice  was  established  about  1820.  A store 
was  also  opened  about  the  same  time,  and  around  these  interests 
was  built  up  the  hamlet,  with  a population  at  one  time  of  about 
200  persons.  In  1811  a Methodist  class  was  formed,  and  a school 
district  was  organized  two  years  later,  but  beyond  this  condition 
of  progress  the  hamlet  advanced  but  little.  A store  has  always 
been  maintained  here,  and  until  quite  recently  two  hotels  have 
been  kept  open.  The  present  merchants  are  B.  F.  Joiner,  grocer, 
also  postmaster,  and  Wheeler  Stedman,  feed  store. 

The  Flemingville  Methodist  Episcopal  society  was  organized  as 
a class  in  1811,  with  fifteen  members,  and  with  Thomas  Stocky 
and  David  Fleming,  class-leaders.  The  church  organization  was 
fully  completed  several  years  later,  and  a meeting-house  was  built 
in  1834,  under  the  pastorate  of  Revs.  Alanson  Wood  and  Sylvester 
Minear.  The  present  membership  numbers  about  130  persons  ; 
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pastor,  Rev.  Carl  Councilman.  The  Sunday-school  has  50  pupils, 
and  is  under  the  superintendence  of  C.  Vincent  Mead. 

Campville. — In  the  year  1800,  Colonel  Asa  Camp  moved  from 
Apalachin  to  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  a future  village  by  building  and  opening  a tavern  ; but  the  ear- 
liest mention  of  the  place  in  its  hamlet  character  was  as  East 
Owego,  and  it  was  not  until  Stephen  B.  Leonard’s  term  in  con- 
gress, (1835-37),  that  the  name  Campville  was  given  to  the  post- 
office  then  established.  Col.  Camp  was  in  all  respects  a progress- 
ive, public-spirited  citizen,  and  his  presence  had  much  to  do  with 
the  early  importance  of  the  hamlet  among  the  settled  localities  of 
the  valley.  In  town  affairs  he  held  the  offices  of  pound-master, 
assessor,  commissioner  of  highways,  overseer  of  the  poor,  and 
supervisor.  He  died  in  1848,  one  year  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  railroad,  hence  he  did  not  live  to  witness  the  greatest  growth 
and  importance  of  the  village  named  in  his  honor.  This  came 
with  the  establishment  of  the  stockyards  by  the  railroad  company, 
and  by  this  acquisition  much  business  was  brought  to  Campville. 
However,  after  the  yards  were  removed  a marked  depression  fol- 
lowed, and  now  nothing  hut  a few  old  and  much  worn  buildings 
mark  the  scene  of  former  prosperity.  The  landmarks  remain  but 
the  glory  of  the  place  has  departed.  The  old  “Campville  House,” 
built  in  1835,  still  stands,  but  offers  no  shelter  to  the  weary  trav- 
* eller,  and  only  the  accommodation  trains  now  stop  at  the  station. 
The  only  public  buildings  are  the  schoolhouse  of  district  No.  33  and 
the  M.  E.  church.  The  McNeil  mills  at  Campville  were  built  in 
1876.  The  place  has  one  small  store. 

Roswell  C.  McNeil  was  for  many  years  the  leading  citizen  of 
Campville,  and  was,  as  well,  a descendant  of  an  old  family  in  the 
vicinity.  His  father  was  Rev.  Cyrenus  McNeil,  an  early  settler 
near  Campville.  Mr.  McNeil  was  the  first  station  agent  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  railroad  at  Campville,  appointed  in  June,  1849. 
The  stockyards  were  established  here  in  1855,  and  he  was  super- 
intendent in  charge  of  the  company’s  interests  until  their  removal 
to  Deposit  in  January,  1871.  McNeil  died  at  Campville  June  29, 
1885,  leaving  a wife,  three  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Campville  was  organized  as 
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a class  as  early  as  the  year  1820,  and  as  a church  society  about 
thirteen  years  later  (1833).  However,  the  meeting  house  was  not 
built  until  1854.  This  church  forms  a joint  charge  with  Apalachin 
and  South  Owego,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  S.  H.  Flory. 

Gaskill  Corners  is  a little  hamlet,  about  five  miles  northeast 
from  Owego,  on  Little  Nanticoke  creek,  and  was  named  from 
Joseph  Gaskill,  pioneer,  who,  with  his  father,  Silas  Gaskill,  came 
to  the  town  in  March,  1789,  and  to  the  Corners  in  1822.  In  the 
same  locality  Elijah  Walter  was  an  early  settler,  and  came  from 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  about  1810.  He  raised  to  maturity  a 
family  of  five  children,  and  several  of  his  descendants  still  live  in 
the  town. 

The  Corners  was  made  a postoffice  station  in  1866,  Clark  Green, 
postmaster.  A store  has  been  maintained  here  many  years,  the 
present  one  being  known  as  a grange  store.  Here,  also,  is  a cider 
and  saw  mill,  Harmon  Curtis,  proprietor  ; and  a creamery  owned 
by  the  Standard  Butter  Co.  of  Owego.  The  hamlet  is  in  school 
district  No.  20.  The  postmaster  is  John  Pierson. 

South  Owego  is  the  name  of  a postoffice  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town,  in  school  district  No.  22,  about  seven  and  one-half  miles 
south  of  Owego  village.  In  1840  a postoffice  was  established  here, 
and  at  times  a store  has  been  kept  in  the  locality.  About  two 
miles  north  Burr  Duane  formerly  had  a steam  saw  mill  (built  in 
1856),  but  nearly  all  evidences  of  early  industry  have  now  dis- 
appeared, and  only  the  schoolhouse  and  the  M.  E.  church  mark 
the  present  hamlet.  The  South  Owego  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
was  organized  as  a class  about  1830,  and  as  a church  society,  May 
20,  1856.  In  the  year  last  mentioned  the  meeting-house  was  built, 
and  cost  $1,200.  The  society  is  now  small,  and  is  supplied  from 
Apalachin  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Flory. 

Gibson  Corners  is  a little  cluster  of  dwellings  built  up  at  a cross- 
roads in  school  district  No.  25,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town, 
on  the  site  where  Eli  Gibson  settled  in  the  spring  of  1835.  He 
was  born  at  Stowe,  Middlesex  county,  Mass.,  June  17,  1795,  and 
died  March  12,  1864.  This  hamlet  is  located  in  the  centre  of  a 
good  farming  territory,  but  it  has  no  business  interests,  nor  pul >lic 
buildings  other  than  the  district  school  and  the  grange  hall..  The 
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latter  was  built  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  is  used  for  farmers’ 
meetings  and  occasionally  for  religious  services. 

Foster  is  the  name  of  a locality  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
in  school  district  No.  17,  and  was  so  called  from  Daniel  R.  Foster, 
who  built  a mill  here  in  1836.  The  mill  has  been  operated  and 
maintained  from  that  time  to  the  present,  both  as  saw  and  feed 
mill,  and  is  now  owned  by  Leonard  Foster,  of  Owego  village. 

Whittemore  Hill  is  in  the  same  district,  though  farther  north. 
This  locality  was  named  from  the  old  family  surname,  Whitte- 
more, many  descendants  of  which  are  still  in  the  town.  Isaac 
Whittemore  settled  here  about  1830.  On  the  hill,  in  1850  and  ’51, 
was  built  a Methodist  Episcopal  church,  on  land  leased  to  the 
society  by  Isaac  Whittemore  for  the  nominal  consideration  of  one 
dollar,  so  long  as  the  edifice  should  be  used  for  church  purposes. 
This  charge  is  joint  with  Union,  in  Broome  county. 

Wait  Settlement  is  a name  applied  to  the  locality  in  which 
Henry  Wait  (from  Half-Moon,  Saratoga  county)  settled  about 
1818.  The  settlement  is  located  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner 
of  the  town,  in  what  is  now  school  district  No.  3.  The  people  of 
this  section  have  built  a M.  E.  church  at  the  cross-roads,  south- 
west of  the  centre  of  the  district. 

North  Owego  is  the  name  of  a settlement  south  of  Flemingville 
and  just  north  of  the  county  poor  farm. 

The  old  Red  Mill,  on  Owego  creek,  about  half  way  between  the 
village  and  the  county  farm,  was  built  in  1820,  by  Jonathan  Platt 
and  David  Turner.  In  1868  it  was  purchased  by  George  Nichols, 
and  is  still  owned  by  his  estate. 

Another  of  the  landmarks  was  the  steam  grist  and  saw  mills, 
built  by  James  Pumpelly  and  John  R.  Drake,  and  located  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  about  one  mile  below  the  bridge.  • The 
buildings  were  carried  away  by  high  water  in  1865,  after  which 
Jacob  Hand  purchased  the  site  and  built  new  mills.  These,  in 
turn,  were  burned  July  3,  1874,  and  were  replaced  in  1876  by 
other  mills,  erected  by  John  D.  Weed. 
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SUCCESSION  OF  SUPERVISORS.  * 


1791-92 — Joshua  Whitney. 

1793 —  Jonathan  Fitch. 

1794—  Daniel  Hudson. 

1795 —  Luke  Bates. 

1796— 97 — Orring  Stoddard. 

1798 —  Samuel  Seymour. 

1799 —  Joshua  Mersereau. 

1800— 1 — John  Brown. 

1802 —  Joseph  Waldo. 

1803- 5 — John  Brown. 

1806 —  Asa  Leonard. 

1807- 8 — Stephen  Mack. 
1809-10 — Charles  Pumpelly. 
1811-12 — Stephen  Mack. 

1813 —  John  R.  Drake. 

1814 —  Eleazer  Dana. 

1815— 16 — Anson  Camp. 
1817-18 — Asa  Camp. 

1819-20 — Anson  Camp. 

1821-24 — Charles  Pumpelly. 
1825-30— William  A .Ely.  * 

1831 —  Anson  Camp. 

1832- 33-William  A.  Ely. 

1834 —  David  P.  Tinkham. 

1835- 39— William  A.  Ely. 

1840 —  Lyman  Truman. 

1841 —  James  Ely. 

1842 —  Joseph  C.  Bell. 

1843—  James  Cameron. 

1844— 45 — James  Ely. 

1846 —  David  Wallis. 

1847- 48 — Benjamin  W.  Green. 
1849 — Lyman  Truman. 


1850-51 — George  W.  Hollenback. 

1852 —  James  Ely. 

1853 —  John  Holmes. 

1854 —  Stephen  B.  Leonard. 

1855—  George  W.  Hollenback. 

1856 —  Stephen  B.  Leonard. 

1857 —  Lyman  Truman. 

1858 —  Arba  Campbell. 

1859 —  Agur  E.  Cable. 

1860 —  Charles  K.  Lincoln. 

1861 —  Ezra  S.  Buckbee. 

1862 —  William  P.  Raymond. 

1863 —  Agur  E.  Cable. 

1864— 68— James  Bishop. 

1869—  Frederick  O.  Cable. 

1870- 73 — Frederick  K.  Hull. 

1874—  Frederick  O.  Cable. 

1875 —  William  H.  Corey. 

1876 —  John  B.  Brush. 

1877 —  Charles  M.  Haywood. 

1878 —  Anson  Decker. 

1879 —  Frank  A.  Bliss. 

1880—  Anson  Decker. 

1881 —  Aaron  Steele. 

1882—  John  Jones. 

1883— 84— George  W.  Barton. 

1885 —  Jonas  Shays. 

1886- 88— Orlando  G.  King. 
1889-90 — George  F.  Andrews 

1891 —  Otis  S.  Beach. 

1892- 93 — Aaron  P.  Storrs. 

1894-95 — Calvin  B.  Dean. 

1896-97 — Lyman  T.  Stanbrougli. 


*Town  of  Union  from  1791  to  1800  ; Tioga  from  1800  to  1813  ; Owego  from  1813. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

VILLAGE  OF  OWEGO. 

THE  SEAT  OF  JUSTICE  OF  TIOGA  COUNTY. 

HEN  James  McMaster  first  came  into  the  Susquehanna  val- 


ley, in  1784,  and  visited  the  scene  of  his  former  exploits  as 


a soldier  of  the  revolution,  he  little  thought  the  land 
which  appeared  to  him  the  most  desirable  as  a home  farm  would 
ever  become  the  site  of  one  of  the  pleasantest  villages  of  the  state  ; 
nor  did  he  then  believe  the  land  on  which  he  “ made  his  pitch  ” 
would  ever  he  selected  as  the  seat  of  justice  of  one  of  the  best  in- 
terior agricultural  counties  of  New  York.  It  was  the  general 
fertility  of  soil  and  the  desirable  situation  of  the  land,  the  first 
considerations  that  presented  themselves  to  a farmer’s  mind,  that 
impelled  pioneer  McMaster  to  select  this  spot  as  the  site  of  his 
future  home,  and  it  made  little  difference  to  the  Indians  whether 
he  selected  lands  on  the  east  or  the  west  side  of  Owego  creek,  the 
north  or  the  south  side  of  the  Susquehanna  ; but  if  early  tradition 
and  record  be  true  the  worthy  pioileer  had  previous  knowledge  of 
the  productive  character  of  the  soil,  for  in  1779  he  had  helped  to 
destroy  the  Indian  village  standing  on  the  site  of  his  proposed 
home,  and  had  also  helped  to  lay  waste  the  abundant  fields  of  corn 
and  the  orchard  trees  found  growing  on  the  north  hank  of  the 
river,  east  of  the  creek. 

James  McMaster  lived  to  see  Tioga  county  created  and  organized  ; 
he  lived  to  see  the  little  village  settlement  started,  and  contributed 
generously  to  that  end  ; he  lived  to  see  the  lands  of  his  half-town- 
ship  set  off  from  Tioga  to  form  a part  of  Broome  county,  but  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  territory  again  restored  to  the  mother 
county,  nor  to  see  the  village  in  the  character  of  county  seat.  His 
concession  of  land  from  the  Massachusetts  proprietary  extended 
up  Owego  creek  a distance  of  six  miles,  and  three  miles  up  the 
Susquehanna  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  yet  before  his  death 
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James  McMaster  parted  with  his  title  to  all  this  vast  and  valuable 
property,  and  left  the  town  to  spend  his  latter  days  with  a daugh- 
ter in  Candor,  where  he  met  an  accidental  death  in  1818  ; and  all 
that  Owego  now  has  in  memory  of  this  worthy  pioneer  is  a single 
village  street  leading  northward  from  Main  street  to  the  corpora- 
tion line. 

In  a narrative  of  early  village  life  mention  must  also  be  made  of 
Amos  Draper,  the  nearest  neighbor  of  McMaster,  and  whose 
home  was  up  the  river  fourteen  miles,  at  the  little  Indian  village 
called  Choconut.  Indeed,  it  was  through  Draper’s  influence  with 
the  natives  that  McMaster  secured  this  splendid  tract  of  land,  and 
he,  too,  became  the  possessor  of  several  hue  lots  in  the  half- township 
in  recompense  for  his  service  and  assistance  in  bringing  about  the 
conveyance  from  the  proprietary  to  the  pioneer.  McMaster  also 
deeded  a considerable  portion  of  his  tract  to  Captain  Luke  Bates, 
who  was  a conspicuous  figure  in  early  village  life,  and  who  had 
much  to  do  with  the  events  of  his  time.  He  was  the  first  settler  be- 
tween Union  and  Campville,  and  in  1795  built  the  first  tavern  in 
the  village.  A portion  of  his  purchase  was  within  the  village  plat. 

As  the  story  is  told  in  the  history  of  the  town,  James  Mc- 
Master became  a permanent  settler  on  the  village  site  in  1785, 
and  at  the  same  time  also  came  Robert  McMaster,  William  Taylor, 
John  Nealy  and  William  Woods.  Amos  Draper  came  in  the 
spring  of  1787,  and  his  was  the  first  family  to  settle  in  the  village. 
His  house  stood  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  rear  of  the 
present  residence  of  John  R.  Chatfield. 

The  second  family  was  James  McMaster’s,  who  came  in  the  spring 
of  1788,  followed  in  the  same  year  by  James  McQuigg  and  his 
family.  McQuigg’s  house  stood  on  the  site  of  Camp’s  furnace,  on 
the  south  side  of  Front  street,  while  the  McMaster  dwelling  was 
further  down  the  same  street,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  G.  H. 
Pumpelly’s  residence.  Both  faced  the  river  and  between  them  and 
the  stream  was  the  only  thoroughfare  known  to  the  settler,  the 
old  Indian  trail  running  along  the  river  bank.  Front  street,  as 
now  laid  out,  takes  part  of  the  land  used  by  the  first  settlers  for 
garden  purposes. 

The  old  village  tract  comprised  the  greater  portion  of  lot  mini- 
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ber  twenty-three  in  the  west  half  township.  It  was  in  part  sur- 
veyed by  Araaziah  Hutchinson  in  1788  and  ’89.  and  completed  by 
David  Pixley,  Jr.,  in  1789  and  ’90.  The  western  limits  of  the  vil- 
lage then  extended  only  a short  distance  west  of  the  park,  while 
the  eastern  boundary  was  just  beyond  Paige  street.  The  northern 
tier  of  lots  was  south  of  Temple  street.  Surveyor  James  Pum- 
pelly  increased  the  size  of  the  village  plat  in  his  survey,  made  soon 
after  1800. 

Streets  and  Highways. — The  first  regularly  laid  out  highway 
through  the  village  began  at  the  ‘‘  fording  place  ” on  Owego  creek, 
below  where  Main  street  now  crosses,  and  thence  extended  east 
on  the  present  course  of  the  street  to  McMaster  street  ; thence 
down  to  Front  street,  and  easterly  on  that  thoroughfare  to  and 
beyond  the  village  limits. 

When  Amaziah  Hutchinson  surveyed  the  town  plat,  a narrow 
road  ran  from  the  river  north  through  where  Lake  street  now  is, 
extending  through  the  lot  occupied  by  the  Times  office,  and  on  up 
the  valley  of  Owego  creek.  This  was  known  as  the  “Lake  Road,” 
as  it  led  from  Owego  to  Cayuga  lake.  In  1802  it  was  regularly  laid 
out  as  a highway  by  Henry  Steward  and  Solomon  Williams,  com- 
missioners of  highways,  and  extended  from  the  river  hank  to  the 
south  line  of  Joseph  and  Lemuel  Brown’s  lot — a point  near  where 
stood  the  Thurston  planing  mill  of  later  days,  in  North  avenue. 
The  late  William  Pumpelly,  on  May  17,  1802,  then  a lad  of  thirteen, 
passed  up  this  road  with  his  father’s  family  on  the  journey  from 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  to  Tompkins  county  ; and  he  said  at  that  time 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  street  was  a wilderness  of  pine  trees,  so  tall 
that  to  his  youthful  imagination  they  seemed  to  touch  the  clouds. 
The  road  was  not  so  wide  as  the  present  street,  and  on  each  side 
was  a rail  fence.  When  the  Hutchinson  survey  was  made  Front 
street  was  variously  known  as  “the  main  street,”  as  “Water 
street,”  and  also  as  “ the  river  road.”  In  1795  it  was  made  a high- 
way, though  not  particularly  straight  in  its  course. 

The  highway  now  called  Main  street  extended  from  where  Park 
street-  now  is  to  the  Cayuga  lake  trail  (McMaster  street),  and  was 
known  as  Second  street,  and  also  as  Back  street,  being  hack  of  the 
main  road.  McMaster  street  is  nearly  identical  in  its  course  with 
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the  old  Indian  trail  leading  from  the  river  bank  north  through  the 
village  tract.  The  trail  led  to  Cayuga  lake,  hence  the  name  “ Cay- 
uga lake  trail.  ” Another  road  began  near  the  old  Bates  tavern 
(site  of  Aliwaga  House)  and  thence  ran  diagonally  across  open  fields 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  park.  In  August,  1801,  Back  street 
was  extended  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  park  east  to  the 
lake  road,  and  the  road  from  the  Bates  tavern,  which  had  been 
laid  out  by  Jabez  Winship  and  Lemuel  Brown,  was  discontinued. 
The  Hutchinson  survey  also  laid  out  a street,  or  lane,  extending 
from  the  river  north,  between  the  residence  of  J.  C.  Dwelle  and  the 
old  Avery  house,  across  Back  street  and  as  far  as  Temple  street. 
Paige  street  was  laid  down  on  the  map  as  a lane.  The  highways 
thus  far  mentioned  in  this  chapter  were  the  only  streets  in  the  set- 
tlement previous  to  the  year  1800. 

In  1802  the  Lake  road  north  of  Back  street  was  discontinued, 
and  a new  highway  was  opened  and  was  known,  successively,  as 
the  Owego  and  Ithaca  turnpike,  Ithaca  street,  and  North  avenue. 
In  1803  a bridge  was  built  across  Owego  creek,  after  which  all 
travel  west  went  by  Back  street,  and  the  old  river  road  was  aban- 
doned. The  olc\  Owego  and  Ithaca  Turnpike  Road  Company  was 
incorporated  April  6,  1807,  and  the  highway  was  laid  out  during 
that  and  the  year  following.  The  Owego  terminus  was  in  Main 
street,  now  the  south  end  of  North  avenue.  (For  a more  detailed 
history  of  this  thoroughfare,  see  chapter  IX). 

McMaster  street  was  laid  out  in  1806,  on  the  Cayuga  lake  trail, 
by  commissioners  of  highways  Lemuel  Brown  and  Abijah  Foster. 
That  portion  between  Main  and  Front  streets  was  subsequently 
known  as  Chapel  street,  and  all  north  of  Main  street  was  called 
McMaster  street.  The  name  Chapel  street  was  changed  to  Acad- 
emy street  by  the  board  of  village  trustees,  April  26,  1886.  The 
next  highway  laid  out  and  opened  was  Ross  street,  November  18, 
1812,  by  commissioners  Asa  Camp  and  John  R.  Drake.  For  sev- 
eral years  it  was  known  as  the  upper  cross  street,  being  in  the 
extreme  eastern  limits  of  the  village.  Fourth  street  (now  Fox) 
was  laid  out  February  26,  1821,  by  William  Pumpelly  and  Elisha 
Bundy,  commissioners.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Captain  Syl- 
venus  Fox.  In  1810,  Lemuel  Brown  and  Abijah  Foster,  commis- 
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sioners,  laid  out  a road  running  from  the  river  road  to  Back  (Main) 
street,  near  where  Paige  street  now  runs.  The  road  was  aban- 
doned in  1820,  and  that  portion  now  known  as  Paige  street  was 
surveyed  and  laid  out. 

These  streets  were  of  course  laid  out  for  the  convenience  of 
property  owners  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  but  in  many 
cases  the  course  was  irregular,  and  they  were  so  insufficiently  de- 
fined as  to  be  little  better  than  lanes.  However,  in  1827  the  village 
was  incorporated,  and  the  newly  created  board  of  trustees  at  once 
took  steps  to  put  the  public  highways  in  order,  and  appropriate 
and  permanent  names  were  given  them.  The  river  road  of  pio- 
neer days  was  named  Front  street ; Back  street  was  called  Main 
street ; Upper  cross  street  became  Ross  street,  in  allusion  to  Major 
Horatio  Ross,  an  early  merchant.  That  portion  of  Paige  street 
between  Front  and  Main  was  named  Leonard  street,  in  honor  of 
Stephen  B.  Leonard,  and  was  so  called  as  late  as  1887.  Paige 
street  was  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Joel  S.  Paige,  and  the  part  of 
the  village  in  which  he  lived  was  known  as  “ Paigeville.”  Plu- 
vious to  the  incorporation  Church  street  was  called  u Dutch  alley.” 
Lake  street  was  named  Ithaca  street.  The  latter  name  was  after- 
ward given  to  the  street  now  called  North  avenue.  Down  at  the 
foot  of  William  street  was  the  old  ark  yard,  from  which  the  name 
Ark  street  arose.  The  trustees  changed  the  name  to  William 
street. 

In  1886  the  trustees  determined  upon  a new  survey  and  map  of 
the  village,  and  for  that  purpose  engaged  the  services  of  Stephen 
Dexter,  of  Ithaca.  In  many  instances  Mr.  Dexter  cut  off  door- 
yards  and  valuable  property  fronts  along  the  streets,  to  the  great 
displeasure  of  owners.  But  his  survey  was  adopted,  and  the  street 
lines  are  now  in  accordance  with  his  map.  The  map  was  duly 
filed  in  the  county  clerk’s  office,  but  was  either  borrowed,  or  se- 
cretly removed,  probably  by  some  displeased  land  owner. 

Front  street,  from  Church  to  Court,  was  first  paved  with  cobble 
stones  in  the  summer  of  1839,  by  James  Erwin,  of  Smitjiville, 
Chenango  county.  He  also  paved  Lake  street  in  the  fall  of  the 
next  year. 

Referring  briefly  to  the  more  important  streets  subsequently 
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laid  out  and  opened,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  extension  of 
Church  street,  in  the  fall  of  1886  ; Main  street  from  McMaster 
street  west  to  Owego  creek,  in  June,  1838  ; Temple  street  from 
North  avenue  to  Paige  street,  in  June,  1838,  and  extended  west  to 
McMaster  street  in  January,  1853.  March  8,  1842,  the  name  of 
Ithaca  street  was  changed  to  North  avenue,  and  in  1878  to  Broad- 
way. March  28,  1881,  the  name  North  avenue  was  restored.  In 
1850  the  narrow  lane  previously  known  as  “ Dog  alley,”  was  wid- 
ened and  named  Liberty  street,  and  was  extended  north  to  Fox 
street  in  1857.  John  street  was  opened  June  17,  1850,  and  named 
for  John  Hollenback.  Fulton  street  was  opened  April  17,  1854. 
Farm  street  was  laid  out  in  May,  1858,  but  the  name  was  after- 
ward changed  to  Division  street.  Walnut  street  was  opened  in 
September,  1858.  Tinkham  street  was  opened  in  May,  1855, 
(named  in  allusion  to  Samuel  Standish  Tinkham),  and  was  changed 
to  Chestnut  street  April  28,  1856.  Forsyth  street  was  laid  out  and 
opened  May  4,  1857.  Spencer  avenue  was  originally  laid  out  as 
Furnace  lane  (1853),  but  was  extended  and  called  St.  Patrick  street 
in  1858.  The  name  Spencer  avenue  was  given  by  the  trustees  in 
1870. 

Previous  to  the  completion  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad 
to  Owego,  in  1849,  Judge  Drake  owned  a large  tract  of  land  on 
both  sides  of  the  proposed  road,  extending  from  North  avenue  to 
the  creek.  This  tract  he  caused  to  be  surveyed  into  lots  and  streets, 
and  the  plan  was  by  him  called  “A  map  of  Drake’s  Reservation 
in  the  Village  of  Owego.”  The  streets,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, were  named  for  his  children  and  grandchildren,  hence  the 
village  thoroughfares  known  as  Arianna,  Theodore,  Charlotte, 
Adaline,  Delphine,  and  others.  Judge  Drake  intended  to  build 
up  a village  on  “ the  flats,”  but  an  attack  of  paralysis  prevented 
him  from  carrying  out  the  work. 

Bell  street,  named  for  Joseph  C.  Bell,  was  laid  out  in  August, 
1843  ; Green  street  in  the  same  year  ; Erie  street  in  January,  1859  ; 
South  Depot  and  North  Depot  streets  in  1851;  “Little  John” 
street  in  1851  ; Central  avenue,  which  runs  just  west  of  the  line 
of  the  old  Ithaca  and  O wego  horse  railroad  line,  in  May,  1862  ; 
Talcott  street  (named  for  George  Talcott)  in  August,  1862  ; Hill 
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street  (named  in  allusion  to  James  Hill)  in  May,  1870  ; East  ave- 
nue, originally  known  as  “the  mountain  road,*’  in  September, 
1840.  Franklin  street  was  so  named  by  Hiram  A.  Beebe  in  honor 
of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Building  up  the  Hamlet.-  -Returning  again  to  the  period  of 
pioneer  history,  it  is  proper  to  recall  the  names  of  some  other  of 
the  early  settlers  on  lot  number  twenty-three  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  the  location  in  which  the  hamlet  was  established.  In 
1700  Emanuel  Deuel  settled  in  the  north  part  of  the  village  tract, 
and  during  the  same  year  Captain  Lemuel  Brown  came  from  Berk- 
shire county,  Mass.,  and  built  the  first  tannery  in  the  settlement, 
and  one  of  the  first  in  the  Susquehanna  valley.  In  1791  Mason 
Webster,  from  Lenox,  Mass.,  settled  here.  He  died  in  1854.  Dr. 
Samuel  Tinkham,  the  first  physician,  came  in  1792,  and  Captain 
Mason  Wattles,  the  pioneer  merchant,  in  the  same  year.  Captain 
Luke  Bates  came  about  the  same  time,  possibly  a year  later,  and 
in  1795  built  the  first  tavern,  that  sure  index  of  village  settlement. 

From  undoubted  authority  it  is  known  that  in  1791  the  settle- 
ment contained  but  six  families,  and  during  the  next  seven  years 
the  number  must  have  increased  nearly  threefold,  as  in  1798,  Guy 
Maxwell,  assessor,  noted  nineteen  houses,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
built  of  logs.  However,  the  then  few  residents  determined  to 
build  up  a village,  and  through  the  efforts  of  the  leaders,  James 
McMaster  was  persuaded,  in  consideration  of  ten  pounds,  to  con- 
vey to  Captain  Mason  Wattles,  John  McQuigg  and  Luke  Bates,  as 
“Trustees  of  Owego  Settlement,”  a tract  of  land  containing  a little 
more  than  three  acres  for  the  purpose  of  a park. 

The  present  village  park,  on  which  stands  the  court  house,  with 
the  lands  taken  for  Park  and  Court  streets,  together  with  the 
lands  now  occupied  by  the  jail  and  sheriff’s  residence,  the  old 
clerk’s  office,  and  the  old  academy  building,  comprise  substantially 
the  three  acres  deeded  to  the  trustees.  Tracing  briefly  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  park,  we  learn  that  on  September  4,  1818, 
Eleazer  Dana  and  John  H.  Avery  succeeded  trustees  Bates  and 
McQuigg,  and  on  the  removal  of  Captain  Wattles  from  Owego, 
General  Anson  Camp  was  chosen  his  successor.  That  portion  of 
the  park  tract  occupied  by  the  jail  and  clerk's  office  was  conveyed  by 
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the  trustees  to  the  county,  October  29,  1822,  while  the  academy  lot 
was  in  the  same  manner  deeded  to  the  trustees  of  that  institution, 
April  8,  1828.  Still  later,  on  January  9, 1871,  the  citizens  of  Owego 
consented  that  the  village  deed  to  the  county  the  public  square  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  a court  house.  The  site  was  adopted  by 
the  supervisors,  January  12,  1871 ; the  legislature  authorized  the 
transfer  January  20,  1871,  and  on  February  14,  following,  the  con- 
veyance was  made. 

Old  Owego  Merchants  and  Business  Men. — When  Captain 
Mason  Wattles  opened  the  first  store  in  Owego,  his  stock  in  trade 
was  limited  to  such  merchandise  as  was  actually  necessary  to  the 
settlers.  Goods  and  wares  of  all  kinds  were  brought  up  the  river 
from  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  and  payment  was  made  in  lumber 
rafted  down  in  spring  and  fall.  The  Susquehanna  was  the  only 
outlet  to  this  locality  until  the  construction  of  the  Owego  and 
Ithaca  road  in  1808,  and  then  Owego  as  a commercial  centre  began 
to  assume  a position  of  some  prominence  among  the  growing  trade 
villages  of  this  part  of  the  state.  After  that  road  was  completed 
large  quantities  of  salt,  plaster,  and  other  commodities  were 
brought  down  Cayuga  lake  by  boat,  thence  drawn  by  team  to 
Owego,  and  here  loaded  on  arks  and  shipped  down  the  river  to 
market.  The  old  turnpike  was  daily  thronged  with  loaded  wagons, 
and  it  is  said  that  as  many  as  eight  hundred  teams  passed  over  the 
road  in  a single  day.  However,  after  the  Erie  canal  was  com- 
pleted all  merchandise  for  Owego  came  by  caual  from  New  York 
to  Cayuga  lake  and  thence  to  Ithaca  by  boat  ; thence  was  hauled 
with  teams  to  Owego.  The  merchants  travelled  by  stage,  but  mer- 
chandise was  transported  via  Albany  and  the  canal. 

In  Owego,  as  the  surrounding  country  began  to  be  settled, 
stores  were  built  as  the  demand  for  them  seemed  to  suggest.  The 
early  merchants  were  speculators,  purchasing  and  dealing  in  lum- 
ber, salt,  wheat,  plaster,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  much  of  their 
time  in  rafting  season  was  spent  on  the  river.  The  majority  of 
them  were  successful,  and  from  small  beginnings  accumulated 
fortunes,  while  a few  were  unfortunate  and  lost  their  entire 
capital. 

The  first  stores  in  Owego  were  built  on  the  river  bank,  and  the 
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water’s  edge  was  constantly  lined  with  arks,  which  were  loaded 
with  wheat  from  “spouts”  above.  A road  extended  along  the 
shore,  and  was  reached  hy  alleys  between  the  stores  from  the  main 
street  to  the  river  hank.  These  alleys  were  private  property,  bnt 
after  the  fire  of  1849  the  ground  was  entirely  covered  with  new 
brick  buildings,  and  the  former  evidences  of  early  village  life  were 
forever  obliterated. 

The  construction  of  the  old  horse  railroad  between  Ovvego  and 
Ithaca  lessened  travel  on  th$  turnpike.  The  road  was  built  down 
through  the  park  and  extended  up  Front  street  beyond  Church 
street  and  then  turned  to  the  right,  down  the  hank  of  the  river 
and  thence  down  stream  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  transfer  the 
goods  from  the  car  to  the  arks. 

Previous  to  1834  sidewalks  were  unknown  in  Owego,  and  only 
an  occasional  flat  stone  was  laid  in  front  of  either  store  or  dwell- 
ing for  the  convenience  of  pedestrians.  The  first  walk  was  that 
in  front  of  James  Dougherty’s  premises,  in  Lake  street,  but  about 
the  same  time  walks  were  laid  in  front  of  the  residences  of  James 
and  Harmon  Pumpelly  in  Front  street. 

The  first  brick  building  erected  was  a double  store,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  opposite  the  present  Ahwaga  Hall.  It  was  built  and 
owned  by  Jonathan  Platt  and  David  Turner,  comprising  the  firm 
of  Platt  & Turner,  who  occupied  half  of  it,  while  Gurdon  Hewitt 
occupied  the  other  half.  At  the  time  its  construction  was  begun 
there  was  no  brick  building  in  this  part  of  the  state  and  much 
doubt  was  expressed  as  to  its  safety  when  completed.  It  was 
looked  upon  as  a doubtful  experiment  and  the  local  wiseacres  fully 
believed  that  the  winter  frosts  would  disturb  the  foundations  and 
that  the  whole  structure  would  come  tumbling  to  the  ground. 
But  it  stood  the  storms  and  frosts  of  all  years  down  to  1849,  and 
then,  with  all  the  business  portion  of  the  village,  was  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Captain  Mason  Wattles  was  the  first  merchant  in  Owego,  and 
was  the  owner  of  a large  portion  of  the  land  whereon  now  stands 
the  business  part  of  the  village.  Where  his  store  stood  is  a ques- 
tion of  doubt,  but  was  probably  on  the  river  bank  just  below 
Church  street.  He  owned  the  entire  square  now  bounded  by 
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Front,  Lake,  Main  and  Court  streets,  except  the  academy  and 
jail  lots.  He  also  owned  an  acre  lot  at  the  east  corner  of  Main 
street  and  North  avenue,  and  another  acre  at  the  east  corner  of 
Lake  and  Front  streets.  He  owned  the  tier  of  lots  on  both  sides 
of  Front  street  between  Church  and  Paige  streets,  and  many  other 
lots  in  the  residence  part  of  the  village.  Captain  Wattles  was  an 
active,  energetic  business  man,  prominently  identified  with  the 
early  history  of  the  village,  and  wealthy  for  the  period.  Never- 
theless his  business  life  here  was  unfortunate,  and  his  property 
was  sold  by  the  sheriff  in  February,  1799.  He  then  practised  law 
for  a time,  was  associate  judge  of  Broome  county  from  1807  to 
1812  and  clerk  of  the  same  county  from  February  18,  1811,  to  Nov- 
ember 9,  1812.  His  house  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Main  street, 
a short  distance  east  of  North  avenue.  Captain  Wattles  removed 
from  Owego  to  New  York,  where  he  died,  in  1819. 

Thomas  Duane  was  the  second  merchant.  He  built  a store  and 
dwelling  on  the  bank  of  the  river  a short  distance  east  of  Lake 
street.  It  was  a frame  building  with  a “lean-to,”  and  painted 
yellow.  Mr.  Duane  came  to  the  village  in  1800,  and  with  him  also 
came  a young  man  named  Archibald  White,  who  was  for  a short 
time  his  clerk.  John  Laning  was  afterward  Mr.  Duane’s  clerk. 
Mr.  Duane  originally  came  from  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and  for  many 
years  lived  in  the  east  part  of  the  village.  Mr.  White  married 
with  Nancy,  daughter  of  Dr.  Elisha  Ely,  of  Owego,  (settled  here 
1798),  and  their  daughter,  Maria  P.,  married  with  Elihu  Parmen- 
ter.  Mr.  White  died  of  yellow  fever  in  New  York  city.  Harry 
Duane,  son  of  Thomas,  was  also  an  early  village  merchant,  and 
one  of  the  firm  of  McQuigg  & Duane.  They  were  in  business 
from  1812  to  1822,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  street,  two  doors  from 
Front. 

John  Hollenback,  the  son  of  George  Hollenback,  of  Mill  Creek, 
Penna.,  came  to  Owego  in  1801  or  ’2,  and  began  a general  mercan- 
tile business  on  the  south  side  of  Front  street,  above  Lake  street. 
He  was  a man  of  frugal  habits,  but  of  great  business  capacity. 
He  frequently  slept  in  the  store,  his  bed  being  a side  of  sole  leather. 
In  1813  or  ’14  he  had  a lease  of  the  Montezuma  and  Onondaga 
salt  works,  and  in  the  year  last  mentioned  had  all  the  salt  that 
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was  in  the  market  in  arks  on  the  river  at  Port  Deposit,  Md.  It 
was  held  at  from  $16  to  $20  a barrel,  and  had  the  war  continued  a 
few  months  longer,  his  profits  would  have  been  very  large,  but 
the  declaration  of  peace  cost  our  enterprising  merchant  about 
$20,000.  Boon  afterward  Mr.  Hollenback  opened  a hardware 
and  tin  store  in  James  Pumpelly’s  building  on  the  north  side  of 
Front  street,  west  of  Paige  street.  The  upper  part  of  the  building 
was  used  as  a printing  office  by  Stephen  B.  Leonard.  About  1832 
Mr.  Hollenback  moved  to  Judge  Drake’s  store  in  Front  street,  op- 
posite Lake,  and  soon  afterward  to  Main  street,  opposite  North 
avenue.  In  1840  he  removed  to  the  Camp  store,  below  the  bridge 
in  Front  street,  and  soon  afterward  to  Charles  Pumpelly’s  old 
store,  opposite  the  Owego  hotel,  where  he  was  in  business  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  June  13,  1847.  John  Hollenback  by  his  will  left 
the  greater  portion  of  his  property  to  his  nephew,  the  late  George 
W.  Hollenback,  who  for  many  years  had  almost  entire  charge  of 
his  uncle’s  extensive  lumber  business  on  the  river. 

Among  the  early  business  men  who  by  their  works  and  acts,  by 
their  enterprise,  progressive  ness  and  industry,  helped  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  future  success  and  prosperity  in  which  the  whole 
town  was  benefited,  was  that  bearing  the  surname  Pumpelly. 
John  Pumpelly,  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  family  in  Owego, 
served  with  honor  as  a soldier  in  the  American  army  during  the 
last  French  and  Indian  war,  and  was  at  the  side  of  the  gallant 
Wolfe  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded  before  the  walls  of  Quebec, 
in  1759.  In  the  month  of  May,  1802,  John  Pumpelly,  his  wife, 
and  five  of  their  children,  James,  Harmon,  William,  Harriet  (who 
married  with  David  McQuigg),  and  Maria  (afterward  Mrs.  Abner 
Beers),  removed  from  Salisbury,  Conn.,  to  Beers’s  settlement,  in 
Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.  Here  John  Pumpelly  died  in  1820,  aged 
ninety-three  years. 

James  Pumpelly,  eldest  son  of  John,  born  at  Salisbury,  Conn., 
December  20,  1775,  was  a surveyor  and  came  to  Owego  in  1802. 
He  surveyed  into  lots  of  two  acres  each  the  land  whereon  the  vil- 
lage was  subsequently  built  up.  He  then  surveyed  the  West-half 
township  into  lots  of  143  acres  each,  being  assisted  in  this  work 
by  his  younger  brothers,  William  and  Harmon.  Subsequently 
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Mr.  Pumpelly  became  agent  for  large  tracts  of  land  in  Owego  and 
elsewhere  in  the  vicinity,  owned  by  non-resident  proprietors,  and 
as  well  invested  largely  in  lands  on  his  own  account.  Indeed,  he 
was  for  many  years  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  opera- 
tors in  the  region,  and  also  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  of 
the  county  ; and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  efforts,  assisted  by 
able  associates,  that  Owego  attained  so  great  a prominence  among 
the  villages  of  the  state  during  the  early  years  of  the  century.  He 
was  the  first  village  president  after  incorporation,  in  1827,  and 
held  that  office  five  consecutive  years.  He  was  member  of  assem- 
bly for  Broome  county  in  1810  (Owego  then  being  in  that  county), 
and  it  was  largely  through  his  influence  that  the  first  academy 
building  was  erected,  in  1827.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  that  institution,  and  held  the  office  several 
years.  James  Pumpelly  died  in  Owego,  October  4,  1844,  leaving 
two  sons,  George  J.  and  Frederick  H.  Pumpelly  ; and  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Ezekiel  Lovejoy  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Platt. 

Charles  Pumpelly  was  born  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  in  1780,  and 
came  to  Owego  in  the  winter  of  1802-8.  He  was  a lumberman 
and  merchant,  an  extensive  business  man  and  successful  dealer. 
Moreover,  he  was  interested  in  all  the  public  measures  proposed 
for  the  welfare  of  the  village  and  its  people,  and  earnestly  support- 
ed them  with  his  means  and  influence.  He  was  supervisor  of  the 
town  in  1809  and  ’10,  and  also  from  1821  to  1824,  inclusive.  He 
was  a member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1821,  and  repre- 
sented Tioga  county  in  the  assembly  in  1825.  He  died  in  Owego, 
January  6,  1855. 

William  Pumpelly  came  to  Owego  in  1805  and  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  his  brother  in  surveying  the  McMaster  half-township  and 
other  tracts.  About  1815  he  began  business  in  the  village,  suc- 
cessor to  Sparrow  & Crocker,  and  continued  until  1844,  when  he 
retired.  He  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  June  17,  1789,  and  died 
in  Owego,  November  17,  1876.  His  sons  are  John  Pumpelly,  of 
Albany,  and  Professor  Raphael  Pumpelly,  a distinguished  geolo- 
gist and  mineralogist,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Harmon  Pumpelly  was  born  at  Salisbury,  Conn.  , August  1,  1795, 
and  came  to  Owego  from  Tompkins  county.  He  also  assisted  his 
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brother  James  in  land  surveying  in  this  locality,  hut  later  engaged 
in  lumbering,  at  which  he  amassed  a fortune.  He,  too,  was  a 
prominent  factor  in  early  life  in  the  town  and  village,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  the  corporation,  and  was  re- 
elected four  times.  In  1835  he  was  president  of  the  village.  In 
1841  he  removed  to  Albany,  and  was  a prominent  figure  in  finan- 
cial circles.  He  died  there  September  29,  1882. 

Col.  David  Pixley  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  county 
during  the  pioneer  period  of  its  history.  His  title  was  real,  and 
his  military  honors  were  earned  on  the  battlefields  of  the  revolu- 
tion. His  commission  as  colonel  in  the  colonial  army  bore  the 
date  of  July  1,  1775,  and  also  bore  the  famous  signature  of  John 
Hancock.  Col.  Pixley  first  came  to  the  Chenango  river  in  1786  as 
one  of  six  commissioners  representing.  Massachusetts  sent  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Indian  title  to  the  Boston  purchase.  He  came  to 
Owego  in  1791,  at  the  age  of  51  years,  and  from  that  time  to  his 
death,  August  25,  1807,  he  was  identified  with  many  of  the  prom- 
inent events  of  the  county  history.  He  built  the  first  tavern  in 
Tioga  county,  on  the  west  side  of  Owego  creek  ; and  the  old  build- 
ing still  stands.  He  also  built  the  first  grist  mill  in  the  vicinity, 
west  of  the  creek,  near  the  old  Indian  spring.  In  1802  Col.  Pixley 
sold  his  interests  in  Tioga  and  removed  to  the  Owego  settlement, 
where  he  died. 

John  Laning,  better  known  as  General  Laning,  opened  a store 
in  Owego  in  1803,  partner  with  Guy  Maxwell.  They  were  also 
engaged  in  lumbering  and  were  extensive  land  owners  on  Owego 
creek.  Their  mercantile  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1807,  and 
four  years  later  Gen.  Laning  purchased  the  real  estate  and  saw 
mill,  and  continued  the  entire  business.  The  store  was  kept  in 
the  bar  room  of  the  old  Franklin  House,  which  stood  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  Front  and  Court  streets.  Among  General  Laning’s 
clerks  were  Asa  H.  Truman,  Jonathan  Platt  and  Benjamin  Dur- 
ham, all  of  whom  afterward  became  active  business  men.  Gen. 
Laning  was  the  father  of  John  C.  Laning  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Tay- 
lor. He  was  a successful  business  mail,  dealing  extensively,  and 
at  one  time  had  five  hundred  teams  drawing  plaster  from  Cayuga 
lake  to  Owego.  His  large  storehouse  was  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
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just  above  where  the  bridge  now  stands,  and  from  this  building 
the  plaster  was  loaded  into  arks  for  shipment  down  the  river. 
Gen.  Laning  met  an  accidental  death  in  his  store  on  February  12, 
1820. 

Dr.  Samuel  Tinkliam,  of  whom  an  extended  sketch  will  be  found 
in  the  medical  chapter,  was  for  several  years  a merchant  in  Owego, 
his  store  standing  on  the  second  lot  below  the  entrance  to  the 
bridge.  Dr.  Tinkham  was  both  merchant  and  physician.  David 
P.  Tinkham,  son  of  Dr.  Tinkham,  did  a general  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  the  village,  in  a store  standing  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Lake  and  Front  streets. 

General  Oliver  Huntington  was  the  pioneer  of  the  drug  business, 
and,  withal,  one  of  the  most  substantial  men  in  the  village  in  his 
day.  He  was  born  December  22,  1771,  and  came  to  Owego  as 
early  as  1801,  and  was  clerk  for  Thomas  Duane.  Three  years  later 
he  opened  a drug  store  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Lake  and  Front 
streets,  and  from  that  time  he  was  a permanent  resident.  He  was 
also  an  extensive  shipper  on  the  river,  dealing  in  produce  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  He  lived  in  a little  red  house  on  the  east  side  of  North 
avenue,  where  in  later  years  stood  James  Dean’s  brick  store.  In 
1812  Mr.  Huntington  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  the 
41st.  brigade,  New  York  infantry.  In  1815  he  was  appointed 
sheriff  of  Broome  county,  and  was  re-appointed  in  1816.  Hunting- 
ton  creek,  the  north  boundary  of  the  village,  was  named  in  allu- 
sion to  Gen.  Huntington.  He  died  in  Owego,  November  13,  1823. 

William,  Nathan,  Anson  and  Hennon  Camp  came  to  Owego 
from  New  Preston,  Conn.,  in  1804,  or ’5,  accompanied  by  their 
half  sister  (who  became  the  wife  of  Stephen  B.  Leonard)  and  her 
mother  Mrs.  Sperry.  William  and  Nathan  began  a general  mer- 
cantile business,  on  the  south  side  of  Front  street,  below  the 
bridge,  and  opposite  Cameron’s  corner.  Nathan  died  May  19, 
1819,  and  William  continued  the  business.  He  was  associate 
judge  of  Broome  county  in  1812  and  again  in  1817,  but  on  May  5, 
1826,  he  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  of  the  steamboat 
Susque Hannah,  at  Nescopeck  Falls,  opposite  Berwick,  Penna.  Na- 
than Camp  was  a man  of  literary  tastes  and  founded  the  village 
library.  His  sons  were  George,  Frederick  and  Nathan. 
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Anson  Camp  started  a pottery  in  the  village,  but  later  went 
into  business  as  a hatter.  He  was  active  in  military  affairs  and  a 
prominent  democratic  politician.  He  was  brigadier-general  of 
the  41st  brigade  of  infantry;  was  elected  to  the  assembly  in  1825, 
was  president  of  the  village  in  1832  and  ’33,  and  held  the  office  of 
supervisor  five  terms.  He  never  married.  Clen.  Camp  died  in 
Owego,  March  22,  1838. 

Hermon  Camp  went  from  Owego  to  Trumansburg  to  take 
charge  of  a branch  store  opened  by  his  brothers  in  1805,  and  he 
afterward  became  a prominent  man  of  Tompkins  county.  He  was 
the  second  postmaster  at  Trumansburg  and  held  the  office  eighteen 
years.  He  was  also  sheriff  and  member  of  assembly,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  president  of  the  Tompkins  County  Bank.  He  died 
June  8,  1878. 

Major  Horatio  Ross,  who  came  to  Owego  from  Frederick,  Md., 
in  1805,  and  began  business  as  a merchant,  is  said  to  have  then 
possessed  $90,000.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  of  his  sisters, 
and  also  by  several  slaves.  He  erected  a large  store  building 
on  Front  street,  and  was  in  active  business  several  years,  but  dis- 
aster came  later  on  and  he  failed  in  1818.  His  old  store  was 
burned  in  the  winter  of  1826-27.  After  the  failure  the  store  was 
occupied  by  William  D.  Coit,  general  merchant.  Major  Ross  was 
deputy  6ounty  clerk  five  years.  He  died  in  Owego  in  1828. 

J onathan  Platt,  Jr., son  of  Major  Jonathan  Platt, was  clerk  in  Gen- 
eral Laning’s  store  in  1805,  but  in  1810  began  business  as  general 
merchant  in  the  building  known  for  many  years  as  the  “Goodman 
Coffee  House,”  near  the  corner  of  Front  and  Court  streets.  Among 
his  partners  in  later  years  were  Ansel  Goodrich,  Gurdon  Hewitt, 
David  Turner  and  James  Ely.  Mr.  Platt  was  in  active  business 
until  1849,  when  he  retired.  In  1820,  with  David  Turner,  he  built 
the  “red  mills.”  In  local  affairs  he  was  also  prominent;  was  vil- 
lage trustee  at  the  time  of  incorporation  in  1827,  and  frequently 
afterward,  and  was  president  of  the  board  in  1834.  He  was  for 
several  years  president  of  the  old  Bank  of  Owego.  Platt  & Tur- 
ner were  extensive  .dealers  in  lumber  and  grain,  and  built  the 
double  brick  store  opposite  the  Ahwaga  house.  The  firm  dissolved 
in  1835,  and  Mr.  Ely  succeeded  Mr.  Turner.  The  firm  of  Platt 
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& Ely,  among  their  various  enterprises,  conducted  an  iron  foun- 
dry in  company  with  Ephraim  Leach,  at  Leach’s  Mills,  in  Tioga. 

David  Turner  was  the  son  of  Abner  Turner,  one  of  the  pioneers 
on  Owego  creek.  David  began  business  about  1818,  when  he  pur- 
chased Charles  Talcott’s  stock  of  goods.  Mr.  Talcott  was  at  that 
time  in  business  in  “Cauldwell  Row,”  on  the  north  side  of  Front 
street.  Mr.  Turner  died  in  Owego,  March  30,  1861. 

John  R.  Drake,  of  whom  a more  extended  sketch  will  be  found 
in  the  Bench  and  Bar  chapter,  came  to  Owego  in  1809,  and  began 
business  in  the  store  in  Front  street  previously  occupied  by  Dr. 
Tinkham,  adjoining  the  store  kept  by  William  and  Nathan  Camp, 
Later  on  Judge  Drake  built  a large  store  further  up  Front  street, 
directly  opposite  Lake  street,  and  here  he  dealt  in  all  commercial 
wares  of  the  day,  except  whiskey..  In  front  of  this  store  he  laid 
the  first  stone  sidewalk  in  the  village,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
merchants  to  use  lamps  for  lighting  his  store.  In  1830  he  sold  his 
drug  stock  to  Dr.  Fay,  and  soon  afterward  retired  from  active 
mercantile  business.  Judge  Drake  built  the  Rollin  block,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Lake  and  Front  streets,  in  which  was  “ Con- 
cert Hall.”  In  the  great  fire  of  1849,  nine  stores  owned  by  him 
were  burned.  He  also  built  the  ‘ ‘ Hand  mills,  ” on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  and  which  he  sold  to  his  partner,  James  Pumpelly. 

William  A.  Ely,  for  fifty  years  a prominent  business  man  in 
Owego,  began  as  clerk  for  Clen.  Huntington  in  the  drug  store,  but 
later  on  became  a merchant  in  Cauldwell  row.  He  was  senior 
member  in  the  well  known  firm  of  Ely  Brothers,  which  was  dis- 
solved in  May,  1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Daniel  A.  Ely,  at 
the  brick  store  in  Front  street,  about  half  way  between  the  bridge 
and  Lake  street.  William  A.  Ely  was  a member  of  the  first  board 
of  village  trustees,  and  supervisor  of  the  town  thirteen  terms.  He 
died  November  27,  1863. 

Daniel  Ely  was  for  many  years  an  active  business  man  of  the 
village,  and  was  postmaster  from  February  4,  1842,  to  November 
25,  1844,  he  having  died  on  the  day  last  mentioned.  James  Ely 
was  horn  in  Owego,  in  1809,  and  was  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm.  He  was  supervisor  four  terms,  and  member  of  assembly  in 
1851.  He  removed  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  died  there  De- 
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cember  20,  1862.  William  and  James  Ely  built  and  for  several 
years  occupied  the  two-story  frame  building  on  the  south  side  of 
Main  street,  opposite  North  avenue.  The  building  was  afterward 
occupied,  in  succession,  by  John  Hollenback,  E.  B.  Hurlburt  and 
John  Cameron. 

Dr.  Jedediah  Fay,  in  company  with  Joseph  L.  Lynde,  opened 
a general  store  in  Owego,  in  December,  1812,  under  the  firm  name 
of  J.  Fay  & Co.,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Lake  and  Front  streets, 
but  later  removed  to  a building  erected  by  Dr.  Fay,  the  same  after- 
ward occupied  by  David  P.  Tinkham.  In  1815  Lemuel  Brown 
succeeded  Mr.  Lynde,  but  after  several  years  the  new  firm  failed, 
and  Dr.  Fay  then  took  charge  of  Judge  Drake’s  business.  In  1830 
he  purchased  a stock  of  drugs,  which  he  removed  to  the  store  now 
occupied  by  Goodrich  & Co.  In  1835  Dr.  Fay  erected  the  three- 
story  brick  building  on  the  site  of  Aliwaga  hall,  with  his  residence 
above  and  the  old  Bank  of  Owego  on  the  ground  floor.  In  the 
same  building  was  his  drug  store,  where  he  was  in  business  until 
his  death,  April  23,  1848.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  George 
W.  and  Frederick  J.  Fay.  The  building  was  burned  in  1849,  and 
was  replaced  with  Ahwaga  hall,  the  first  mercantile  structure 
erected  after  the  fire. 

Col.  Amos  Martin  opened  a store  in  Candor  in  1814,  and  in  1816 
came  to  Owego  and  occupied  a home  which  stood  on  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  Robert  Bindler’s  house,  in  Park  street,  the  front 
part  of  which  he  used  as  a store.  In  1819  he  leased  the  old  Good- 
man coffee  house,  afterward  known  as  the  Franklin  house,  and 
was  both  merchant  and  landlord.  In  1823  Lewis  Manning  became 
landlord,  and  in  1827  Col.  Martin  moved  bis  store  to  the  building 
formerly  occupied  by  J.  Fay  & Co.  He  was  a merchant  in  Owego 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  May  14,  1835.  Col.  Martin  built  the 
Owego  academy  in  1828. 

Charles  Talcott,  the  son  of  Elizur  Talcott,  acquired  his  business 
education  as  clerk  in  Major  Ross’s  store,  but  in  1816  began  for 
himself  in  Cauldwell  row.  In  1818  he  built  the  “yellow  store”  in 
Front  street,  which  was  burned  in  1849.  In  1831,  George  B.  Good- 
rich began  as  clerk  in  the  yellow  store,  and  in  1837  became  Mr. 
Talcott’s  partner,  under  the  firm  style  of  G.  B.  Goodrich  & Co.,  a 
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name  ever  since  known  in  local  business  circles.  Mr.  Talcott  died 
October  30,  1861 . Elizur  Talcott  came  to  Owego  from  Glasten- 
bury,  Conn.,  in  1802,  and  soon  afterward  built  a large  house  on 
his  farm,  on  what  is  now  McMaster  street.  He  was  an  old  revo- 
lutionary patriot. 

After  the  yellow  store  was  burned,  Cl.  B.  Goodrich  & Co.  tem- 
porarily occupied  the  residence  of  Isaac  B.  Ogden,  in  Main  street, 
but  afterward  bought  their  present  store  from  the  Odd  Fellows. 
In  1864  Mr.  Goodrich’s  son-in-law,  William  H.  Ellis,  and  his  son, 
James  W.  Goodrich,  were  admitted  to  the  firm,  and  have  continued 
business  to  the  present  day  under  the  old  firm  name. 

Latham  A.  Burrows  opened  a general  store  in  Owego  in  1828, 
in  the  old  Goodman  coffee  house,  formerly  occupied  by  Col.  Martin, 
but  afterward  removed  to  the  south  side  of  Front  street.  In  1839 
he  removed  to  the  Roll  in  block.  Judge  Burrows  is  mentioned  at 
greater  length  in  the  Bench  and  Bar  chapter. 

Lorenzo  Reeves,  a Vermonter,  came  to  Owego  on  horseback  in 
1818,  and  soon  opened  a country  store  on  the  west  side  of  Lake 
street,  near  Front,  and  was  thereafter  known  in  local  business 
circles  until  his  death,  January  31,  1839.  Deacon  Reeves  as  he 
was  familiarly  known,  owned  the  ground  on  which  Wilson  opera 
house  stands.  On  this  lot  the  old  Croton  house  originally  stood. 
It  was  kept  by  Col.  B.  B.  Curry,  who  married  Deacon  Reeves’s 
widow. 

Elisha  Bundy,  the  familiar  “Judge”  Bundy  of  early  Owego  his- 
tory, was  for  a time  partner  with  Deacon  Reeves,  their  store 
being  in  Lake  street,  about  where  Aaron  Ogden’s  cigar  store  now 
stands.  Judge  Bundy  came  from  Vermont  about  1815,  and  in 
1826  removed  to  Schuyler  county. 

Joseph  Berry  and  Judge  Bundy  were  at  one  time  partners,  car- 
rying on  a meat  market  in  Lake  street,  and  they  also  conducted 
one  of  the  numerous  distilleries  of  the  town.  Mr.  Berry  came  to 
Owego  about  1804,  and  in  1822  was  associated  with  the  Elys  in 
mercantile  business.  In  1826  he  bought  a farm  in  Newark  Valley 
and  there  lie  died  in  1830. 

George  W.  Hollenback  was  the  senior  member  of  the  old  firm 
of  Wm.  H.  Bell  & Co.,  and  began  his  career  as  clerk  for  his  uncle, 
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John  Hollenback,  in  the  year  1828,  although  he  went  to  school  in 
the  village  as  early  as  1816.  In  the  fall  of  1847,  after  John  Hol- 
lenback  died,  the  firm  of  Wm.  H.  Bell  & Co.,  was  formed,  and 
was  continued  twenty  years.  In  later  years  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  business,  successor  to  the  firm,  and  associated  with  his 
sons,  George  F.  and  John  G.  Hollenback.  After  1871  they  sold 
crockery  exclusively,  and  in  1873  sold  out  their  remaining  stock  to 
D.  C.  Tuthill  and  retired.  Mr.  Hollenback  was  village  president 
in  1854,  trustee  three  times  and  supervisor  three  terms.  He  died 
December  30,  1878. 

William  H.  Bell  was  the  son  of  William  Bell,  a farmer  residing 
on  West  Owego  creek,  and  an  early  settler  north  of  Owego.  When 
William  H.  came  to  Owego  village  he  was  clerk  in  David  P.  Tink- 
ham’s  store,  and  was  afterward  employed  by  John  Hollenback 
and  Platt  & Ely.  In  1837,  in  company  with  Daniel  G.  and  W.  C. 
Taylor,  he  purchased  the  Platt  & Ely  stock,  and  the  firm  of  Tay- 
lors & Bell  became  known  in  the  region.  Soon  afterward  Mr. 
Bell  sold  out  and  became  teller  of  the  old  Bank  of  Owego,  but  in 
1841  left  the  bank  and  succeeded  W.  C.  Taylor  in  the  old  store. 
Mr.  Bell  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  business  in  1847.  Then 
followed  the  operations  of  Wm.  H.  Bell  & Co.,  lumbermen  and 
merchants.  Mr.  Bell  was  stricken  with  paralysis  in  1870,  and 
died  April  20,  1876. 

The  Taylors  came  to  Owego  about  1837.  After  selling  to  Mr. 
Bell,  Daniel  G.  kept  grocery  several  years  on  the  corner  of  Main 
street  and  North  avenue,  where  is  now  Mr.  Leahy’s  store.  W.  C. 
Taylor  afterward  became  station  agent  for  the  Erie  at  Jersey 
City.  He  died  in  Brooklyn  April  9,  1892,  aged  78  years. 

General  Ansel  Goodrich,  son  of  Captain  Eliakim  Goodrich,  was 
for  several  years  a merchant  in  Owego,  in  company  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Jonathan  Platt.  Their  store  was  on  the  south 
side  of  Front  street,  below  Lake.  He  was  in  business  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  July  15,  1819. 

Charles  B.  Pixley,  son  of  Col.  David  Pixley,  the  pioneer,  was 
born  in  Tioga  in  1792,  and  when  grown  to  maturity  became  a 
manufacturer  of  wool  and  fur  hats.  He  kept  a hat,  book,  musi- 
cal instrument  and  stationery  store  in  Owego  for  many  years, 
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first  on  the  south  side  of  Front  street,  east  of  Lake,  but  in 
1 834  removed  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Lake  and  Front  streets. 
He  afterward  closed  out  his  business  and  returned  to  Tioga  where 
he  died  in  August,  1865. 

Hamilton  Collier  opened  a general  country  store  in  Owego,  May 
2,  1824,  on  the  south  side  of  Front  street,  opposite  the  old  Bates 
tavern, hut  later  on  moved  to  Judge  Drake’s  building  opposite  Lake 
street.  He  lived  in  Main  street,  and  in  his  house  Mrs.  Collier  kept  a 
school  for  small  children.  In  1827  Mr.  Collier  went  to  Binghamton 
and  became  a lawyer. 

Gurdon  Hewitt  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  early  mer- 
chants of  Owego.  He  was  horn  at  New  London,  Conn.,  May  5, 
1790,  and  early  in  life  went  to  Towanda,  Penna.,  where  he  was 
for  a time  a merchant,  but  in  the  spring  of  1823  came  to  Owego 
and  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law  Jonathan 
Platt.  Their  general  store  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  just 
above  the  bridge.  After  a year  Mr.  Platt  retired  from  the  firm 
and  Mr.  Hewitt  continued  business  alone  until  the  spring  of  1837, 
when  he  formed  a partnership  with  John  M.  Greenleaf.  This 
firm  continued  until  their  store  was  burned  in  the  fire  of  Septem- 
ber 25,  1849,  after  which  Mr.  Hewitt  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
banking  and  his  private  enterprises.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  old  Bank  of  Owego,  and  for  many  years  its  cashier. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  wealthiest  man  in  Owego. 
His  children  were  Gurdon  Hewitt,  Jr.,  Fred  C.  Hewitt,  Mrs. 
Stephen  T.  Arnot,  of  Elmira  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Pumpelly,  of 
Owego. 

John  M.  Greenleaf  came  to  Owego  from  Richford  in  the  fall  of 
1826,  and  after  serving  three  years  as  clerk  for  Colonel  Amos  Mar- 
tin and  with  Gurdon  Hewitt  six  years,  he  went  into  business  with 
Lyman  Truman,  in  a brick  store  in  Lake  street,  where  now  stands 
the  building  occupied  by  the  Owego  National  bank.  This  firm 
dissolved  in  1836,  and  in  1837  Mr.  Greenleaf  became  partner  with 
Gurdon  Hewitt,  continuing  twelve  3Tears.  After  the  fire  of  1849 
the  firm  did  not  resume  business.  Mr.  Greenleaf  died  in  Owego, 
August  23,  1881.  His  father  was  John  H.  Greenleaf,  who  came 
from  Washington  county  to  Smithboro  in  1818,  and  thence  To 
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Richford  in  1822.  John  M.  Greenleaf  was  the  father  of  Dr.  J.  T. 
Greenleaf,  founder  of  Glenmary  Home. 

Asa  H.  Truman,  mentioned  in  town  chapter,  began  business  in 
Owegoin  1825,  and  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  February 
6,  1846.  Edward  D.  and  Stephen  S.  Truman,  sons  of  Asa  H.,  be- 
came partners  with  their  father  about  1840,  and  after  the  fire  in 
1849,  they  continued  the  business  in  the  “Diamond  store,”  in 
North  avenue.  S.  S.  Truman  retired  in  1855,  and  two  years  later 
E.  D.  Truman  removed  to  Illinois. 

Charles  and  Priutice  Ransom  were  sons  of  Major  William  Ran- 
som, the  pioneer  of  Tioga  Centre,  where  Charles  was  born  in  1805 
and  Printice  in  1807.  In  1830  they  came  to  Owego  and  began  a 
general  mercantile  business  with  William  A.  and  James  Ely,  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Ely  & Ransoms,  in  a brick  store,  which 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  Front  street,  west  of  Lake  street. 
Charles  Ransom  retired  from  the  firm  in  1820.  In  1833,  Charles 
Ransom  purchased  the  interest  of  the  Ely  Brothers,  and  C.  & P. 
Ransom  continued  the  business  until  1851.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  partnership,  Charles  Ransom  returned  to  Tioga  Centre, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death,  August  12,  1860.  From  1851  to 
1857,  Printice  Ransom  and  his  brother-in-law,  James  S.  Thurston, 
conducted  a general  mercantile  business  in  Owego,  under  the  firm 
name  of  P.  Ransom  & Co.  In  1857  Mr.  Ransom  removed  to  Iowa 
City,  la.,  where  he  died  October  16,  1889.  Printice  Ransom  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Tioga  county. 

Aaron  P.  Storrs  began  business  with  Dr.  Lucius  H.  Allen  in 
1835,  at  the  west  corner  of  Front  and  Lake  streets,  but  in  the  next 
year  removed  to  the  south  side  of  Front  street.  In  1838  the  firm 
became  Allen,  Storrs  & Ball,  and  continued  one  year.  Soon  after- 
ward Mr.  Storrs  became  sole  proprietor  and  so  remained  until 
burned  out  in  1849.  In  April,  1852,  Mr.  Storrs  and  John  R.  Chat- 
field  established  the  firm  of  Storrs  & Chatfield,  which  soon  after- 
ward became  Storrs,  Chatfield  & Co.,  by  Frank  L.  Jones  coming 
into  the  firm.  In  1855  they  bought  the  stock  of  R.  Woodford  & 
Co.,  and  moved  to  the  corner  of  Front  and  Lake  streets,  where  is 
now  the  large  hardware  store  of  A.  P.  Storrs  & Co.  In  February 
1860,  Mr.  Jones  withdrew  from  the  firm,  after  which  Storrs  & 
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Chatfield  conducted  the  business  until  1886,  when  A.  P.  Storrs, 
Jr.,  and  George  S.  Chatfield  became  partners,  the  name  of  which 
then  changed  to  Storrs,  Chatfield  & Co.  Aaron  P.  Storrs  died 
September  9,  1888,  and  in  July,  1894,  A.  P.  Storrs  & Co.,  the 
present  proprietors,  purchased  the  interests  of  the  other  partners. 
In  July,  1895,  John  R.  and  Geo.  S.  Chatfield  sold  their  inter- 
est in  the  business  and  withdrew  from  the  firm,  which  is  still 
known  as  A.  P.  Storrs  & Co. 

The  old  business  firm  of  L.  Truman  & Brothers  was  well  known 
throughout  the  southern  tier,  and  in  all  the  lumber  markets  down 
the  Susquehanna,  for  many  years.  The  partnership  was  formed 
in  1836,  and  the  old  sign  is  still  conspicuously  displayed  on  the 
front  of  George  Truman  & Son’s  store.  Lyman  Park  Truman, 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  was  born  at  Park  Settlement,  March 
2,  1806.  He  came  to  Owego  in  1830,  and  became  clerk  in  the  store 
of  his  uncle,  Asa  H.  Truman.  In  1833  he  began  business  for  him- 
self, and  in  1836  -the  firm  of  L.  Truman  & Brothers  was  formed, 
and  was  thereafter  known  in  business  circles  for  a period  of  more 
than  thirty  years.  The  partners  in  this  firm  were  Lyman  P., 
Grin,  Francis  W.  and  George  Truman.  In  1836  Lyman  Truman 
became  president  of  the  old  Bank  of  Owego,  and  of  its  successor, 
the  First  National  bank,  which  position  he  held  until  a short  time 
previous  to  his  death.  In  public  affairs  he  was  an  interested  and 
prominent  factor,  holding  several  town  offices,  from  constable  to 
supervisor.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1857,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1859  and  1861.  In  January,  1838,  Mr.  Truman  mar- 
ried with  Emily,  the  daughter  of  Anor  Goodrich,  by  whom  he  had 
four  children:  Adeline  who  married  with  Dr.  JolmB.  Stanbrough; 
Emily,  wife  of  Eugene  B.  Gere ; Dora,  wife  of  Clarence  A. 
Thompson,  and  Anor  B.,  who  died  October  2,  1848.  Mr.  Truman 
died  in  Owego,  March  24,  1881. 

Charles  E.  Truman  was  born  at  Park  Settlement,  November  1, 
1807,  and  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  town  of  Owego,  at 
Flemingville,  where  for  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  justice  of 
the  peace.  His  sons  are  Aaron  B.,  Lyman  B..  Elias  W.  and 
Charles  F.  Truman.  His  daughters  were  Adeline,  Adelaide, 
Helen,  Lucy  and  Lydia. 
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Dorinda  Truman  was  born  February  24,  1809  ; married  with  • 
Captain  John  Gorman,  and  died  September  12,  1895. 

Orin  Truman  was  born  February  17,  1811,  and  was  one  of  the 
well  known  firm  of  L.  Truman  & Brothers.  He  never  married. 
He  died  September  80,  1 885. 

Frauds  W.  Truman  was  born  December  18,  1812,  and  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  firm  of  L.  Truman  & Brothers, 
and  also  with  the  manufacturing  firm  of  Gere,  Truman,  Platt  & 
Co.  He  died  January  20,  1893. 

Charlotte  Truman,  daughter  of  Aaron,  died  young. 

George  Truman  was  born  in  Owego,  June  16,  1816,  and  was  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm  of  L.  Truman  & Brothers.  He  is 
now  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  G.  Truman  & Son,  and  also 
president  of  the  First  National  bank.  He  married  with  Eunice 
Ann  Goodrich,  and  to  them  five  children  were  born,  four  of  whom 
are  still  living,  viz  : William  S.,  Sarah  F.  (Mrs.  A.  Chase  Thomp- 
son), George,  Jr.,  and  Gilbert  Truman. 

Fanny  Truman  was  born  April  1,  1818,  married  David  Good- 
rich and  had  three  children — Mary,  Charles  F.,  and  Lyman  T. 
Goodrich.  Fanny  Truman  Goodrich  died  in  1892;  David  Goodrich 
died  in  1896. 

Mary  E.  Truman  was  born  June  18,  1820;  married  January  9, 
1859,  with  Alfred  Dodge,  and  now  lives  in  Owego. 

Adeline  Truman  was  born  June  17,  1822,  and  died  February  13, 
1823. 

Asa  H.  Truman,  brother  to  Aaron,  the  pioneer,  was  an  early 
school  teacher  at  Park  Settlement,  and  from  1816  to  1825,  kept 
store  and  tavern  at  Flemingville.  In  1825  he  came  to  Owego  vil- 
lage and  was  in  mercantile  business  until  his  death,  February  6, 
1848.  His  sons  were  Lucius,  William  H.,  Charles  and  Edward  D. 
Truman. 

The  Camerons,  James,  John  and  Robert,  are  also  to  be  men- 
tioned among  the  early  and  prominent  merchants  of  Owego. 
James  began  business  here  about  1835,  and  John  became  his  part- 
ner in  1838.  Robert  began  on  his  own  account  in  1840  but  his 
store  was  burned  in  1849.  He  rebuilt  and  resumed  business  and 
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thereafter  was  one  of  the  most  successful  merchants  of  the  village. 
He  died  in  Owego  in  1896.  James  died  May  31,  1865. 

David  Beers  began  business  in  Owego  about  1820,  buying  and 
selling  fish,  but  soon  afterward  had  saved  enough  money  to  pur- 
chase a stock  of  goods  and  open  a store  in  Cauldwell  row.  Later 
on  he  had  a store  in  Apalachin,  which  he  sold  to  Squire  Steele,  and 
then  returned  to  this  village  and  began  livery  business.  Still  later 
he  started  a mercantile  business,  his  partner  being  Frederick 
Brown,  and  afterward  Albert  R.  Thomas.  Mr.  Beers  was  in  busi- 
ness here  until  1866.  He  died  in  Brooklyn  Dec.  27,  1889. 

Franklin  Slosson,  the  pioneer  of  the  book  business  in  Owego, 
was  a native  of  Newark  Valley,  born  in  1805.  He  opened  a gen- 
eral store  in  the  village  in  1838,  and  one  year  later  became  partner 
with  George  Williams,  and  then  put  in  a good  stock  of  books  and 
stationery.  In  1845  the  firm  dissolved,  Mr.  Williams  retiring,  and 
Mr.  Slosson  thereafter  continued  in  business  until  1857.  He  died 
April  2,  1867. 

Joshua  L.  Pinney,  and  his  son  Egbert  R.,  opened  the  ‘‘Owego 
Arcade,”  a drug  store,  in  1835,  in  Judge  Drake’s  building  in  Front 
street,  south  side.  This  was  the  first  “open  front”  store  in  the 
village.  Later  on  other  members  of  the  family  became  interested 
in  the  firm,  which  changed  location  and  style  occasionally,  but 
was  known  in  local  business  circles  many  years.  The  senior  mem- 
ber, J.  L.  Pinney,  died  in  Owego,  October  15,  1855.  After  his 
death  the  business  was  continued  some  years  by  his  sons,  Ham- 
mon  D.  and  P.  Henry  Pinney. 

William  P.  Stone  came  from  Flemingville  to  Owego  in  1834,  and 
began  a general  mercantile  business  with  Sheldon  Osborn  in  a 
building  on  the  site  now  of  George  Truman  & Son’s  seed  and  pro- 
duce store,  in  Front  street ; and  from  1834  to  1874  Mr.  Stone  was 
closely  identified  with  mercantile  life  in  the  village,  and  was, 
withal,  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  his  time.  Briefly,  we  may 
note  his  several  partners  in  business  : Sheldon  Osborn  (Osborn  & 
Stone) ; Lucius  Truman  (Truman  & Stone,  proprietors  of  the 
“Empire  Store”);  Charles  L.  Truman  (Truman,  Stone  & Co.) ; 
Ezra  S.  Buckbee.  In  1851  the  firms  of  Truman  & Stone,  and  Tru- 
man, Stone  & Co.  were  dissolved  and  Stone  & Buckbee  formed 
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the  new  firm  of  Stone  & Co.,  builders  of  the  Empire  block,  which 
was  burned  in  1860.  In  the  meantime  the  firm  comprised  Messrs. 
Stone,  Buckbee,  Stephen  L.  and  B.  L.  Truman,  but  the  Trumans 
had  withdrawn  before  the  fire.  Stone  & Co.  continued  in  business 
until  1874,  when  the  senior  partner  retired. 

Thomas  I.  Chatfield  came  to  Owego  in  March,  1839,  and  found 
employment  in  Clad  Worthington’s  bake  shop  in  Lake  street.  In 
October  following  he  purchased  the  business,  and  for  the  next 
forty-five  years  was  one  of  the  most  active  merchants  and  public 
men  in  the  village.  During  the  long  period  of  his  business  life,  as 
baker,  grocer  and  miller,  Mr.  Chatfield  had  as  partners  John  S. 
Martin,  Moses  Stevens,  Michael  Bergin,  Charles  P.  Skinner,  Henry 
Campbell,  and  Anthony  Freeman.  Mr.  Chatfield  died  May  2,  1884. 
(See  personal  chronology  department  for  further  mention). 

Frank  L.  Jones  is  well  remembered  among  the  former  business 
men  of  the  village.  He  came  here  in  1837  and  was  clerk  for  Al- 
len & Storrs,  but  from  1840  to  1865  his  active  business  operations 
were  in  other  localities.  In  1865  he  became  partner  with  Storrs 
& Chatfield,  in  1868  was  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  was 
later  under  sheriff  ; was  partner  with  B.  M.  Stebbins  from  1865  to 
1880;was  appointed  postmaster  at  Owego  Feb.  17,  1871,  and  served 
to  1879  ; was  village  president  in  1869.  In  July,  1880,  he  was 
appointed  agent  and  warden  of  Auburn  state  prison.  He  died 
November  8,  1883. 

John  Carmichael  came  to  Owego  from  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  in 
1819,  and  opened  a jewelry  store,  and  was  in  business  until  1849. 
He  was  the  first  village  collector  in  1827  and  held  that  office  to 
1834  ; was  village  assessor  four  years,  and  county  treasurer  from 
1837  to  1843.  He  died  in  Owego,  April  24,  1878. 

Timothy  P.  Patch  opened  a meat  market  in  1834  and  conducted 
that  and  a grocery  business  until  1855.  In  1860  he  removed  to 
Towanda,  Penna.  In  1850  he  built  “ Patch’s  hall,”  at  that  time 
the  largest  public  hall  in  the  village.  He  died  at  Corning  N.  Y., 
June  30,  1882. 

Among  other  early  business  men  in  the  village  may  be  men- 
tioned Alanson  Dean,  George  Bacon,  Edward  W.  Warner  and 
Frederick  E.  Platt. 
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The  foregoing  sketches  are  intended  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  reader  the  names  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  early  merchants 
of  Owego,  whose  period  of  business  life  was  previous  to  1840. 
However,  the  claim  is  not  made  that  every  merchant  of  the  village 
has  been  mentioned,  for  such  a record  at  this  late  day  would  be 
impossible.  There  were  others,  representing  various  other  occu- 
pations in  village  history,  whose  names  are  also  entitled  to  be  re- 
corded in  these  pages,  for  they,  too,  by  their  efforts  and  their  pres- 
ence contributed  in  a greater  or  less  degree  to  the  early  building 
up  and  establishing  of  Owego  as  the  first  town  in  Tioga  county. 
In  the  chapters  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  professions  will  be 
found  mention  of  the  lawyers  and  the  physicians,  and  in  the  press 
chapter  will  be  found  reference  to  all  persons  who  were  identified 
with  journalism  in  the  village.  In  the  special  department  devoted 
to  personal  chronology  will  also  be  found  more  extended  sketches, 
biographical  and  geneological,  of  the  old  and  prominent  families 
and  persons  who  have  been  factors  in  the  past  and  present  history 
of  the  village. 

Among  the  early  residents  of  Owego  whose  names  are  not  else- 
where mentioned,  may  be  recalled  Isaac  B.  Ogden,  familiarly 
known  as  General  Ogden,  who  learned  the  trade  of  cabinet  mak- 
ing in  the  village  and  afterward  carried  on  the  business  here  with 
Dana  and  Kingsbury.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  village  af- 
fairs, was  trustee  of  the  village  eleven  years,  and  president  four 
years.  He  died  in  Owego,  April  14,  1868. 

Isaac  Lillie  was  a land  surveyor  and  school  teacher.  He  came 
to  Owego  in  1814,  and  died  here  September  23,  1864. 

John  Ripley,  a native  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  born  in  1792,  came 
to  Owego  in  1814,  and  from  1823  to  1832  was  deputy  sheriff  of  the 
county.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace,  except  for  one  year,  from 
1853  to  the  time  of  his  death,  January  2,  1860. 

Col.  Henry  McCormick,  a soldier  of  the  war  of  1812,  came  to 
Owego  in  1814,  and  was  the  first  gunsmith  in  the  village.  He 
afterward  removed  to  a farm  in  the  town.  He  was  sheriff  from 
1828  to  1831,  and  village  trustee  in  1832  and  1833.  He  died  at  St.- 
Peter,  Minn., May  22,  1874. 

James  and  John  W.  L’Amoureux,  harness  makers,  came  to 
Owego,  James  in  1835  and  John  in  1839. 
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In  the  same  manner  may  be  recalled  the  names  and  some  brief 
mention  of  the  lives  of  other  early  characters  of  the  village.  One 
of  them  was  Capt.  Luke  Bates,  an  old  sea  captain,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  settler  west  of  Union,  and  who  wds  supervisor 
of  that  town  in  1791.  He  secured  from  James  McMaster  a deed 
conveying  much  of  the  land  whereon  Owego  now  stands,  and  on 
the  site  of  the  Aliwaga  house,  in  1795,  he  built  a tavern,  a fa- 
mous hostelry  in  early  history.  Later  on  Capt.  Bates  moved  two 
miles  up  the  river,  to  a house  on  Little  Nanticoke  creek,  where  he 
kept  a distillery.  He  died  in  1813. 

Abner  Beers,  was  one  of  the  four  brothers  who  founded  Beers’s 
Settlement,  in  Dauby.  He  came  to  Owego  in  1818,  was  a carpen- 
ter, and  in  1828  built  the  first  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  in 
this  village.  Ephraim  Leach,  of  Tioga,  was  the  engineer.  Mr. 
Beers’s  wife  was  sister  to  James  Pumpelly.  He  died  Sept.  7,  1828. 

Caleb  Leach  was  a native  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  a clockmaker  by 
trade,  and  a man  of  scientific  attainments.  He  came  here  from 
New  York  city  in  1806,  and  built  a saw  and  grist  mill  in  Tioga,  at 
the  place  afterward  known  as  Leach’s  Mills.  Ephraim  Leach, 
son  of  Caleb,  built  the  present  mills  across  the  creek,  hut  he  gained 
early  prominence  through  the  construction  of  the  bridge  across 
the  river  in  1828,  which  was  planned  by  him  and  of  which  he  had 
charge  as  engineer. 

Capt.  Isaac  Bartlett  came  from  Salisbury,  Conn.,  to  Owego  in 
1813,  with  his  sons  Joseph,  Isaac  L.,  and  Robert  S.  Bartlett,  all  of 
whom  removed  to  Binghamton  in  1829.  Capt.  Bartlett  was  a 
blacksmith  ; his  sons  were  gunsmiths. 

Jared  Huntington  was  a harnessmaker,  a native  of  Hebron, 
Conn.,  and  an  early  resident  in  Owego  ; was  county  superintend- 
ent of  the  poor  from  1832  to  1837.  He  died  July  2,  1861. 

James  Conklin  is  remembered  as  a carriage  maker  in  early  days. 
He  died  January  6,  1855,  age  92  years. 

Richard  E.  Cushman,  carpenter,  came  to  Owego  in  1812.  He 
was  born  at  Stafford,  Conn.,  June  2,  1782,  and  died  August  18, 
1863,  aged  81  years. 

John  Dodd,  carpenter,  came  from  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  in  1829  ; died 
September  3,  1854. 
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Ezra  S.  Madan,  cabinet  maker,  was  born  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  20,  1785,  and  died  at  Owego,  Oct.  11,  1868.  He  came  to  the 
village  in  1825. 

Asa  Dearborn  was  a shoemaker,  of  whom  little  is  remembered. 
He  died  March  23,  1873,  aged  71  years. 

David  Thurston,  the  pioneer  of  a large  and  respected  family  in 
this  county,  several  of  whom  are  iu  active  business  to-day,  came 
from  New  Hampshire  in  1805. 

Deacon  Francis  Armstrong  was  born  in  Orange  county  in  1788, 
and  came  to  Owego  in  1829.  He  was  deputy  sheriff  and  under 
sheriff  nine  years,  and  was  "justice  of  the  peace  eight  years.  He 
died  Nov.  25,  1881. 

Samuel  Hull  came  from  Mannyunck,  near  Philadelphia,  in  1827, 
and  was  village  collector  much  of  the  time  from  1815  to  1872.  He 
died  Sept.  19,  1877.  Frederick  K.  Hull,  son  of  Samuel  was  village 
trustee  five  years  ; president  in  1873,  and  town  supervisor  from 
1870  to  1871.  He  died  in  Owego,  May  29,  1896. 

Erastus  Meacham,  blacksmith,  a native  of  Cornwall,  Conn., 
born  in  1798,  came  to  Owego  in  1820.  He  died  in  the  village  Jan. 
25,  1890. 

Col  Benoni  B.  Curry,  was  a tailor  who  came  from  Orange  county 
in  1810.  He  died  at  Baleville,  N.  J.,  January  19,  1875. 

Capt.  Sylvanus  Fox,  carpenter,  was  born  at  North  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  May  6,  1797,  and  came  to  Owego  in  1803.  He  was  promi- 
nent in  early  village  history  ; was  trustee  eleven  years,  and  presi- 
dent in  1810.  He  died  Aug.  24,  1871. 

Charles  R.  Barstow  was  born  at  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass.,  in 
March,  1801,  and  came  to  live  with  Dr.  Gamaliel  H.  Barstow,  his 
uncle,  at  Nichols,  in  1816.  He  was  a merchant  at  that  village  ; 
was  loan  commissioner  from  1810  to  1812  ; elected  sheriff  in  1813  ; 
elected  to  the  assembly  in  1846,  and  postmaster  at  Owego  from 
1849  to  1853.  Later  on  lie  was  connected  with  the  Erie  railroad, 
and  in  April,  1868,  was  appointed  port  warden  at  New  York.  He 
died  at  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  Dec.  10,  1880. 

Arba  Campbell  was  a tanner  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
business  men  in  the  village.  He  was  born  in  Madison  county  in 
1809,  and  came  to  Owego  1842.  He  bought  and  sold  wool,  cattle, 
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and  sheep,  and  manufactured  wagons  until  1852,  when  he  pur- 
chased a tannery,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  largest  wool- 
pullers  in  the  state.  He  was  also  greatly  interested  in  agricul- 
ture, owning  four  farms.  He  died  in  Owego  February,  1895. 

Referring  briefly  to  one  of  the  earliest  industries  of  Owego,  it 
has  been  said  that  the  tannery  built  by  Lemuel  Brown  in  1795, 
was  a log  structure  and  stood  well  down  on  the  river  bank,  about 
in  rear  of  Goodrich  & Co.’s  dry  goods  store,  and  that  the  grad- 
ual washing  away  of  the  hank  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
the  tannery,  in  1801.  Then  the  other  tannery  was  built  in  the 
north  part  of  the  village,  and  was  in  operation  until  about  1819. 
The  next  tannery  was  built  about  1825,  and  although  the  original 
structure  long  ago  ceased  to  exist,  its  successor  is  still  in  active 
operation  and  will  be  mentioned  among  the  present  industries  of 
the  village. 

In  1838  Samuel  Archibald  built  a tannery  on  the  site  of  the  later 
known  Owego  tannery.  The  building  was  burned  January  31, 
1 860,  but  was  soon  replaced  with  a larger  and  more  modern  struc- 
ture, located  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  west  of  the  bridge. 
The  construction  of  the  railroad  in  1881-2  took  this  property,  but 
a part  of  the  old  building  still  stands.  The  Arba  Campbell  tannery 
was  built  in  1871,  and  put  in  operation  the  next  year  by  A.  Camp- 
bell & Co. 

Incorporation.— The  old  pioneer  surveyor,  Amaziah  Hutchin- 
son, laid  the  foundation  for  a village  settlement  in  Owego  in  1788 
and  ’89,  when  he  surveyed  and  subdivided  into  parcels  lot  twenty- 
three  of  the  West  half-township  ; and  David  Pixley  assisted  in  the 
same  work  by  completing  the  survey  in  1789  and  ’90.  About 
twelve  years  later  James  Pumpelly  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  settle- 
ment by  his  survey,  and  from  that  time  until  the  act  of  incorpor- 
tion  was  passed  he.  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  time,  labored 
earnestly  to  bring  about  that  result.  However,  in  1810  the  popu- 
lation within  the  limits  of  the  village  as  afterward  established  did 
not  exceed  three  hundred  persons,  and  the  only  merchants  then 
doing  business  were  William  and  Nathan  Camp,  General  Laning, 
Major  Ross,  John  Hollenback,  Charles  Pumpelly,  Gen.  Hunting- 
ton,  and  General  Camp.  During  the  next  twenty  years  the  name 
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and  fame  of  Owego  as  a business  centre  had  become  known 
throughout  the  east,  and  the  result  was  a steady  and  substantial 
growth  in  commercial  interests  and  in  number  of  inhabitants  ; and 
with  the  increased  importance  of  the  hamlet  there  came  a demand 
for  at  least  a partial  separation  from  the  surrounding  township, 
that  the  county  seat  might  have  the  necessary  improved  condition 
of  affairs  that  was  to  be  obtained  only  in  a corporate  character. 
To  this  end  James  Pumpelly,  Eleazer  Dana,  Jonathan  Platt,  Wil- 
liam A.  Ely,  and  their  fellow  townsmen  and  associates,  had  re- 
course to  the  legislature,  and  the  result  was  an  act  passed  April  4, 
1827,  by  which  all  that  part  of  the  town  of  Owego  “now  included 
within  the  gaol  limits  of  the  eastern  jury  district  of  said  county, 
or  as  the  said  gaol  limits  shall  be  established  by  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  of  said  county  at  the  next  May  term  of  said  court,  and 
shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  shall  be  called,  known 
and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ‘ the  village  of  Owego.'  ” 

Among  other  things  the  creating  act  directed  that  the  freehold- 
ers and  inhabitants  of  the  village  should  meet  at  the  court  house 
on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  following,  and  there  proceed  to  elect 
five  discreet  freeholders  to  be  trustees.  The  trustees  elected  were 
authorized  to  make  prudential  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
village,  and  “such  in  particular  as  may  relate  to  restraining  swine, 
horses,  and  cattle  of  any  kind,  from  running  at  large.”  They  were 
also  authorized  to  assess,  levy  and  collect  taxes  to  defray  village 
expenses,  and  were  also  declared  to  be  tire  wardens,  in  case  of 
tire.  Authority  wras  given  to  appoint  not  to  exceed  twenty  fire- 
men, “who  shall  be  willing  to  accept,”  and  to  regulate  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting  of  said  company  of  firemen.  The  primitive 
fire  company  and  organization  brought  into  being  through  this 
authority,  was  the  nucleus  of  the  present  splendid  fire  department 
of  Owego. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  act  of  the  legislature,  a formal 
though  somewhat  incomplete  municipal  organization  was  effected  ; 
but  it  was  sufficient  for  the  time,  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
of  its  provisions  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  establishment  of 
all  the  institutions  of  the  village  in  later  years.  As  population 
and  business  importance  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge 
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the  corporate  power,  and  also  the  extent  of  the  village  area,  there- 
fore amendments  to  the  act  of  incorporation  were  made  in  the 
years  1835,  ’37,  ’40,  ’42,  ’44  and  ’47,  each  defining  or  increasing  the 
authority  and  powers  of  preceding  acts,  until  the  act  of  1851  grant- 
ed to  Owego  a formal  charter. 

The  act  of  April  9,  1851,  provided  that  the  village  officers  should 
he  a president,  one  trustee  for  each  ward,  one  treasurer,  three 
assessors,  one  collector  of  taxes,  one  clerk,  one  police  constable, 
one  street  commissioner,  one  chief  engineer  and  two  assistant  en- 
gineers of  the  fire  department,  one  or  more  fire  wardens  (not  ex- 
ceeding three),  a pound  master,  a sexton,  and  a keeper  of  the 
village  hall.  The  trustees,  treasurer,  assessors,  collector  and  street 
commissioner  were  to  he  elected  by  ballot.  The  territory  of  the 
village  was  also  to  he  divided  into  five  wards,  each  to  have  one 
trustee.  However,  in  1854,  by  an  act  passed  April  15,  the  office 
of  president,  in  addition  to  those  enumerated  in  the  act  of  1851, 
was  made  elective  by  the  people,  and  not  by  the  trustees,  as  in  all 
previous  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  charter  of  1851,  with  the 
amendments  of  1854,  made  ample  provision  for  all  departments  of 
local  government,  it  soon  became  necessary  to  still  further  amend, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  legislative  power  was  besought  in  the 
years  1857,  ’59,  ’60,  ’61,  ’63,  ’64,  ’65,  ’72,  ’79,  and ’90.  The  material 
changes  of  1890  were  the  results  of  the  work  of  a non-partisan 
commission,  appointed  January  13,  by  the  village  trustees,  and 
comprised  Howard  J.  Mead,  Martin  S.  Lynch,  William  A.  Smyth, 
LeRoy  W.  Kingman,  Watson  L.  Hoskins,  and  Patrick  Maloney. 
Still  further  amendments  to  the  charter  were  made  by  chapters  301 
and  302  of  the  laws  of  1893.  By  the  amendment  of  1890,  which 
went  into  effect  at  the  annual  charter  election  in  January,  1891, 
the  number  of  wards  was  reduced  to  three,  each  to  have  two  trus- 
tees, elected  alternately  and  for  two  years.  Therefore  the  board 
of  trustees  consists  of  a president  and  six  members. 

The  act  of  1854  also  provided  for  the  election  in  the  village  of 
one  supervisor,  to  have  the  same  power  and  authority  as  town 
supervisors. 

The  first  election  of  village  officers  was  held  at  the  court  house 
in  June,  1827.  The  board  of  trustees  comprised  James  Pumpelly, 
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Eleazer  Dana,  Harmon  Pmnpelly,  William  A.  Ely,  and  Jonathan 
Platt,  Jr.  On  the  organization  of  the  board  James  Pumpelly  was 
elected  president,  and  Ezra  S.  Sweet,  clerk. 


The  succession  of  village  presidents  has  been  as  follows 


1827-31— James  Pumpelly. 
1832-33 — Ansou  Camp. 

1834—  Jonathan  Platt. 

1835 —  Harmon  Pumpelly. 

1836— 39 — Latham  A.  Burrows. 

1840 —  Sylvanus  Fox. 

1841 —  John  R.  Drake. 

1842—  James  Wright. 

1843— 45 — John  R.  Drake. 
1846-49 — Isaac  B.  Ogden. 

1850 —  Thomas  Farrington. 

1851 —  Charles  R.  Barstow. 

1852 —  Hiram  A.  Beebe. 

1853 —  Chauncey  Hungerford. 

1854 —  George  W.  Hollenback. 

1855— 57— William  F.  Warner. 

1858—  Nathaniel  W.  Davis. 

1859—  John  J.  Taylor. 

1860 —  Nathaniel  W.  Davis. 

1861 —  Isaac  S.  Catlin. 

1862 —  Henry  L.  Bean. 

1863— 64 — Charles  Platt. 


1865-67 — William  Smyth. 

1868 —  Thomas  I.  Chatfield. 

1869 —  Frank  L.  Jones. 

1870 —  James  Bishop. 

1871 —  Hiram  A.  Beebe. 

1872 —  Charles  M.  Haywood 

1873—  Frederick  K.  Hull. 

1874 —  Ephriam  H.  House. 

1875 —  Asa  N.  Potter. 

1876 —  James  Wilson. 

1877—  Frank  M.  Baker. 

1 878— 80— Foster  N.  Mabee. 

1881—  William  Smyth. 

1882- 84— Stephen  Chamberlain 

1885 —  John  Jones. 

1886 —  Judson  B.  Winters. 

1887— 89 — Henry  Billings. 

1890 —  John  G.  Sears. 

1891 —  William  E.  Dorwin. 

1892— 94— Theodore  D.  Gere. 
1895-96 — James  Forsyth. 

1897 — Orin  T.  Gorman. 


The  supervisors,  in  succession  have  been  as  follows  : 


1854-55 — Dr.  Ezekiel  Lovejoy. 

1856 —  Franklin  Slosson. 

1857 —  Thomas  C.  Platt. 

1858— 59— Thomas  I.  Chatfield. 

1860-61 — Watson  L.  Hoskins. 

1862 —  Charles  C.  Thomas. 

1863- 71 — Daniel  M.  Pitcher. 

1872 —  Harry  Jewett. 

1873 —  Daniel  M.  Pitcher. 

1874 —  William  II.  Corey. 

1875 —  Thomas  I.  Chatfield. 

1876— 77 — Dr.  Theodore  S.  Armstrong. 


1878 —  Burr  J.  Davis. 

1879 —  Dr.  Theodore  S.  Armstrong. 

1880 —  Ephraim  II.  House. 

1881 —  John  Jones. 

1882— 83 — Aaron  Ogden. 

1884-85 — Charles  M.  Haywood. 

1886 —  Stephen  Chamberlain. 

1887- 90 — Charles  M.  Haywood. 

1891 —  George  F.  Andrews. 

1892- 95 — Edwin  Stratton. 
1896-97— Orlando  G.  King. 


Educational  Institutions.  So  far  as  record  and  tradition  furn- 
ish any  reliable  information,  the  first  school  within  the  limits  of 
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Owego  Village  was  opened  in  a little  log  house  standing  on  the  east 
side  of  Court  street,  about  on  the  site  of  the  old  academy  building, 
but  when  and  hy  whom  built  we  cannot  say.  So  far,  however,  as 
inference  and  conclusions  tend  to  establish  facts,  the  statement 
may  he  made  that  this  log  school  house  was  probably  built  about 
the  time  James  McMaster  deeded  the  park  tract  to  the  trustees  of 
“Owego  Settlement,”  in  1797.  The  first  teacher  in  this  school 
was  Mr.  Quincy. 

At  a little  later  period  another  log  school  house  was  built  on  the 
south  side  of  Main  street,  just  west  of  where  the  rectory  of  St.- 
Paul’s  church  now  stands.  In  still  later  years  this  old  structure 
gave  place  to  the  more  substantial  two-story  framed  building, 
which  was  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  school  and  Masonic  lodge 
rooms,  the  lodge  rooms  on  the  upper  floor.  Isaac  Lillie  taught  in 
this  old  building,  as  also  did  Erastus  Evans,  and  during  the  term 
in  which  Mr.  Evans  was  teacher,  in  the  summer  of  1835,  the 
school  house  was  burned.  This  was  a somewhat  notable  building 
in  early  local  annals,  for  here  were  held  all  public  meetings,  and 
the  Masons  met  there  at  a time  when  such  assemblages  were 
viewed  with  suspicion. 

The  Owego  Academy.  The  subject  of  an  academy  in  Owego 
was  discussed  by  the  people  of  the  settlement  as  early  as  1817, 
although  it  was  not  until  ten  years  afterward  that  such  an  insti- 
tution was  in  fact  founded.  In  the  south  part  of  the  town  was 
the  “ gospel  and  school  lot, ” so  called,  at  that  time  unoccupied, 
unimproved  and  of  no  benefit  to  any  cause.  This  was  a tract  of 
land  reserved  by  the  state  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  schools 
as  should  thereafter  be  established,  and  for  the  support  of  the 
gospel  in  the  town.  This  reservation  was  authorized  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  passed  in  1782,  and  the  tract  of  land  so  reserved 
in  what  is  now  Owego,  lay  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  in  the 
old  Hambden  township  and  on  the  south  boundary  of  Coxe’s 
patent. 

On  April  12,  1826,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  by  which  James 
Pumpelly,  William  Camp  and  John  H.  Avery  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  take  charge  of  the  gospel  and  school  lot,  and 
were  authorized  to  sell  the  same  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  such 
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school  or  literary  purposes  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  meet- 
ing assembled,  should  agree.  In  accordance  with  this  authority, 
a special  town  meeting  was  assembled  in  Owego  on  December  30, 
1826,  and  it  was  there  resolved  that  the  yearly  income,  or  the  an- 
nual interest  arising  from  a sale  of  the  gospel  and  school  lot  be 
appropriated  to  the  ‘Endowment  ” of  an  academy  to  be  erected  in 
the  village  of  Owego.  At  the  same  time  Anson  Camp  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  succeed  William  Camp,  who  was  killed 
by  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  of  the  steamboat  Susquehannah. 

April  8,  1828,  the  trustees  of  Owego  Settlement — Eleazer  Dana, 
John  H.  Avery  and  Gen.  Anson  Camp,  deeded  to  the  trustees  of 
Owego  academy  the  tract  of  land  on  which  the  building  was  erec- 
ted, on  the  east  side  of  Court  street,  a portion  of  the  land  deeded 
by  James  McMaster  to  the  trustees  of  the  settlement  in  1797. 

This  conveyance  by  the  trustees  of  the  settlement  did  not  meet 
the  approval  of  the  heirs  of  James  McMaster,  and  soon  after  John 
J.  Taylor  came  to  practise  law  in  Owego  (1835)  they  asked  him  to 
bring  an  action  to  recover  the  land  or  its  value.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Taylor  was  a young  lawyer  and  did  not  feel  inclined  to  sue 
the  most  influential  men  of  the  village,  although  he  knew  his 
clients  had  “a  good  case.”  He  finally  told  them  that  for  a $100 
cash  retainer  he  would  bring  suit,  but  the  money  was  not  paid, 
hence  the  matter  dropped. 

The  first  trustees  of  Owego  academy  were  James  Pumpelly, 
president,  and  Rev.  Aaron  Putnam,  Col.  Amos  Martin,  Dr.  Joel 
S.  Paige,  Latham  A.  Burrows,  Eleazer  Dana,  Gurdon  Hewitt, 
Rev.  Joseph  Castle,  Charles  Pumpelly,  Jonathan  Platt,  Anson 
Camp  and  Stephen  B.  Leonard.  The  academy  building  was  erec- 
ted during  the  year  1827,  by  Col.  Amos  Martin,  contractor  ; Ab- 
ner Beers,  superintendent  of  construction.  The  first  principal 
was  Rev.  Edward  Fairchild,  A.  M.,  and  his  assistants  were  Ham- 
ilton VanDyke,  A.  B.,  and  Joseph  Pattee.  The  tuition  was  two, 
three  and  four  dollars  a quarter  according  to  the  studies  pursued. 
During  its  first  term  this  notable  old  institution  had  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pupils,  sixty  of  whom  were  males.  In  1851  the  trus- 
tees enlarged  the  academy  building  by  adding  in  rear  of  the  main 
structure  three  large  rooms. 
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From  this  time  the  history  of  Owego  academy  was  a record 
of  continued  and  increasing  success  for  a period  of  nearly  a quar- 
ter of  a century,  but  with  the  introduction  of  our  state  free 
schools,  followed  in  1853  by  the  union  free  academic  system,  with 
all  its  increased  advantages  over  the  tuition  schools  and  academies 
of  the  period,  then  came  a gradual  though  certain  decline  in  inter- 
est and  profit  in  the  affairs  of  the  academy,  and  the  result  was  its 
final  dissolution,  so  far  as  its  corporate  charter  was  concerned,  and 
in  1 864  it  was  merged  into  the  more  modern  system  under  the 
name  of  the  “Union  Free  Schools  of  the  Village  of  Owego.”  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  existence  the  principals  of  the  Owego  aca- 
demy were  as  follows  : 


1828 — Rev.  Edward  Faircliild. 
1830 — Joseph  M.  Ely. 

1835 —  A.  Clarke. 

1836 —  R.  M.  Stansbury. 

1837 —  Isaac  B.  Headley. 

1844— Joseph  M.  Ely. 


1844 — J.  N.  Jenner. 
1847— Theodore  F.  Hay. 
1849 — William  Smyth. 
1854 — James  M.  Burt. 
1856 — A.  B.  Wiggins. 
1860— Leopold  J.  Bceck. 
1863 — Joseph  A.  Prindle. 


The  present  admirable  system  of  schools  in  the  village,  more 
perfect  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  was  established  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  passed  April  23,  1864,  which  with  the  amend- 
ments of  1865,  declared  that  all  school  districts  and  parts  of  school 
districts  lying  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  village  of  Owego, 
he  consolidated  and  incorporated  into  one  school  district,  to  he 
called  the  “ Union  School  District  of  the  Village  of  Owego.”  Fur- 
ther, the  act  provided  that  the  schools  he  designated  the  “ Union 
Schools  of  the  Village  of  Owego,”  and  for  their  control  and  gov- 
ernment created  a “ Board  of  School  Commissioners,”  of  six  mem- 
bers, one  from  each  ward  (by  the  act  called  sub  districts),  and 
one  from  the  village  at  large. 

The  first  hoard  comprised  Thomas  I.  Chatfield,  at  large,  and  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Everest,  John  L.  Matson,  Andrew  Coburn,  William 
Smyth  and  H.  D.  Pinney,  representing  the  five  sub-districts  in 
the  order  named.  The  system  established  under  these  acts  was 
continued  without  substantial  change  until  1890,  when  by  the 
radical  revision  of  the  charter  the  sub-district  feature  was  abol- 
ished, and  provision  made  for  the  election  of  six  commissioners 
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from  the  village  at  large,  to  comprise  the  “ Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners.” 

This  consolidation  of  districts  brought  to  the  new  jurisdiction 
several  school  buildings  and  other  property,  yet  the  transition  from 
the  old  system  to  the  new  was  not  accomplished  without  difficulty 
and  opposition.  The  old  Owego  academy,  says  a contemporary 
account,  was  found  to  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  new  system, 
but  after  two  years  of  prolonged  and  needless  trouble,  it  was  made 
the  academic  department  of  the  union  system  ; principal  Prindle 
retired,  and  the  school  commissioners  took  possession.  The  old 
building  was  thereafter  used  for  school  purposes  until  1888,  when 
the  splendid  new  free  academy  was  completed  and  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, and  was  then  sold  to  Charles  A.  Clark.  However,  from 
the  union  district  established  there  has  grown  and  developed  the 
present  satisfactory  condition  of  educational  interests  in  the  vil- 
lage, the  buildings  now  numbering  six,  and  designated  as  the 
academy,  the  grammar  school,  Temple  street,  Main  street  primary, 
Talcott  street  primary,  Front  street,  and  South  side  schools. 

The  principals  of  the  free  academy,  since  the  retirement  of  Prof. 
Prindle,  have  been  as  follows  : 

1869 — Jonathan  Tenney.  1881 — Henry  A.  Balcam. 

1871 — Theophilus  L.  Griswold.  1884 — Henry  Edick. 

1873 — A.  J.  Robb.  1886 — EzraJ.  Peek. 

1879 — A.  M.  Drummond. 

Owego  Post  Office.— From  the  best  sources  of  information  it 
is  believed  that  Owego  was  made  a postoffice  sometime  during  the 
year  1800,  although  the  department  records  show  no  reports  from 
the  office  previous  to  January  1,  1801.  Down  to  this  time  the 
settlers  went  to  Union  for  their  mails,  but  the  appointment  of 
pioneer  David  Jones  as  postmaster  at  Owego  Settlement  relieved 
the  inhabitants  of  this  locality  from  much  inconvenience.  The 
succession  of  postmasters  at  Owego  has  been  as  follows  : 

1801,  January  *1 — David  Jones.  1864,  June  30 — Charles  Stebbins. 

1802,  April  28 — Eleazer  Dana.  1871,  February  17 — Frank  L.  Jones. 

1816,  May  11 — Stephen  B.  Leonard.  1879,  March — Daniel  M.  Pitcher. 


1820,  May  15 — Dr.  Jedediali  Fay. 
1842,  February  4 — James  Ely. 

1849,  April  18 — Charles  R.  Barstow. 
1853,  May  4 — Hiram  A.  Beebe. 


1887,  March  17— Frederick  O.  Cable. 
1889,  Sept.  16 — William  Smyth. 

1893,  June  28 — Jonas  Shays. 

1894,  August  30 — W.  J.  Atchison. 


* Date  of  first  report. 
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The  Fire  Department. — The  seventh  section  of  the  act  incor- 
porating the  village  of  Owego  authorized  the  hoard  of  trustees  to 
organize  a fire  company  and  to  appoint  not  to  exceed  twenty  mem- 
bers. In  accordance  with  this  authority,  on  August  25,  1828,  “ The 
Owego  Fire  Company  ” was  duly  organized,  the  first  institution 
of  its  kind  in  the  county,  and  one  of  the  first  in  the  region.  The 
company  was  organized  by  David  Riddle,  a student  in  Farrington 
& Johnson’s  law  office.  The  members  worked  with  buckets,  no 
engine  being  used  until  nearly  two  years  later.  Through  some 
misfortune  no  record  of  the  original  members  of  this  old  pioneer 
company  has  been  preserved,  but  the  names  mentioned  below  are 
known  to  have  been  among  the  early  members,  and  at  least  four- 
teen of  them  were  charter  members. 

1.  John  M.  Greenleaf.  8.  George  J.  Pumpelly. 

2.  Printice  Ransom.  9.  Alvab  B.  Archibald. 

3.  George  W.  Hollenback.  10.  Henry  W.  Williams. 

4.  David  Riddle.  11.  William  Barnes. 

5.  Thomas  Farrington.  12.  Francis  Doulevy. 

6.  Ezekiel  B Lovejoy.  13.  Robert  Manning. 

7.  Frederick  H.  Pumpelly.  14.  P.  H.  Ball. 

The  first  foreman,  or  captain,  or  leader,  for  by  all  these  titles 
was  he  called,  was  probably  Thomas  Farrington,  while  Mr.  Green- 
leaf  was  known  to  be  secretary  of  the  company  for  several  years, 
and  later  on  was  captain.  About  the  time  Rescue  engine  was 
purchased,  in  1838,  the  name  of  Owego  Fire  Company  was  changed 
to  Neptune,  No.  1. 

The  first  fire  engine  used  in  Owego  was  built  by  Ephraim  Leach, 
in  1880.  The  brass  and  copper  work  was  brought  from  Newr  Y ork  ; 
the  iron  for  brakes  was  purchased  at  Gurdon  Hewitt’s  store,  and 
manufactured  by  Erastus  Meacham  and  Samuel  Babcock.  The 
engine  was  built  at  Leach’s  mills,  and  was  indeed  a novel  machine, 
when  in  use  being  supplied  with  water  carried  in  buckets  from 
the  nearest  well  or  cistern.  The  suction  hose  and  attachment  was 
not  put  on  the  engine  until  1840,  and  then  to  the  great  disgust  of 
many  “old  heads,”  who  knew  the  machine  could  not  both  “suck 
and  squirt”  water  at  the  same  time.  The  engine  was  kept  in  the 
old  cannon  house,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  academy  lot,  where 
the  first  village  burying  ground  was  laid  out ; and  it  was  the  in- 


15.  David  A.  Allen. 

16.  George  Kent. 

17.  Samuel  Babcock. 

18.  Eleazer  Valentine 

19.  Daniel  Farnham. 

20.  Joseph  Bartlett. 
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terference  of  the  headstones  with  the  proper  handling  of  the  en- 
gine that  prompted  the  trustees,  in  1833,  to  build  an  engine  house 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  same  lot,  near  the  street.  The  new 
engine  house  was  used  by  Owego  tire  company,  and  by  its  succes- 
sor, Neptune  engine  company,  until  September,  1849,  when  it  was 
torn  down  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  academy  building 
during  the  great  fire. 

The  first  Hook  and  Ladder  company  was  organized  by  the  trus- 
tees in  pursuance  of  a resolution  adopted  February  12,  1835,  and 
comprised  twelve  men  ; but  there  is  no  record  to  show  wdio  the 
members  were,  or  their  officers.  However,  the  equipment  of  the 
company  was  quite  novel,  comprising  four  ladders  made  from 
small  pine  trees  by  Capt.  Sylvenus  Fox,  and  a set  of  poles  with 
hooks,  the  handiwork  of  Harlow  Norton.  But  this  primitive  ap- 
paratus soon  grew  into  disfavor,  and  on  June  22,  1837,  the  com- 
pany reorganized  for  more  effective  duty,  with  more  improved 
appliances.  The  members  of  this  company  were  as  follows  : 

George  W.  Thurston.  Lambert  Beecher.  Abner  T.  True. 

David  Goodrich.  Andrew  II.  Calhoun.  William  H.  Platt. 


Isaac  B.  Ogden. 
George  W.  Fay. 
Hammon  D.  Finney. 
George  Arnold. 


Edward  W.  Warner. 
Nicholas  Kittle. 
George  Truman. 
Lucius  Truman. 


William  Duncan. 
Robert  Cameron. 
James  Cameron. 
John  Gorman. 


The  apparatus  first  used  by  the  reorganized  company  also  con- 
sisted of  hooks  and  ladders  of  imperfect  construction,  heavy  and 
cumbersome  to  handle,  but  were  in  use  for  nearly  ten  years,  when, 
June  6,  1846,  the  trustees  made  arrangements  for  a new  equip- 
ment. This  was  secured  in  1847,  when  Captain  Fox  made  new 
and  better  ladders,  hooks,  chains,  and  poles.  James  Conklin  & 
Co.  contracted  to  build  a hook  and  ladder  wagon — the  first  fire 
truck — at  an  expense  of  fifty  dollars,  but  for  some  unknown  i'ea- 
son  the  wagon  was  not  built,  and  the  company  carried  their  ap- 
paratus until  the  hooks  and  ladders  were  finally  burned  in  Gen. 
Ogden’s  cabinet  shop,  in  February,  1854. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1839  the  tmstees  purchased  a new  fire  en- 
gine, at  a cost  of  about  $550.  This  became  known  as  the  “coffee 
mill,”  and  a company  was  organized  to  operate  it,  known  as  En- 
gine company  No.  2,  hut  all  records  of  the  organization  are  lost. 
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However,  the  company  was  reorganized  at  a later  day  under  the 
name  of  “ Rescue  No.  2.”  In  the  fall  of  1841,  No.  2 petitioned  the 
trustees  for  a hose  cart  to  run  in  connection  with  their  engine,  and 
the  request  was  granted.  In  the  next  year  No.  1 made  a like  re- 
quest, which  was  granted,  and  thus  two  more  elements  were  add- 
ed to  the  fire  department. 

From  this  time  on  the  history  of  the  Owego  fire  department  was 
a record  of  frequent  changes,  the  companies  being  disbanded  al- 
most yearly,  and  as  frequently  reorganizations  were  effected. 
Therefore,  having  referred  to  the  pioneer  companies,  and  their 
members,  the  purposes  of  this  sketch  are  fully  served  by  mention- 
ing only  the  name  of  subsequently  formed  companies,  with  the 
date  of  organization  of  each,  and  such  other  facts  of  history  as 
will  best  inform  the  reader  in  search  of  fire  department  chronology. 

Rescue  Engine  company  No.  2,  reorganized  May  25,  1842,  with 
24  members. 

The  first  parade  of  the  Owego  fire  department  took  place  Octo- 
ber 10,  1842. 

The  Fire  Bucket  company  was  organized  November  25,  1842, 
with  16  members.  The  name  was  soon  changed  to  Deluge  Bucket 
company,  No.  3. 

On  October  6,  1842,  a new  fire  engine  was  purchased  for  Rescue 
Engine  company,  No.  2 ; cost,  $615. 

“Firemen’s  hall”  was  built  on  the  county  property,  north  of 
the  clerk’s  office.  It  was  built  by  William  Duncan,  and  accepted 
by  the  village  April  30,  1844. 

Rescue  Engine  company  was  disbanded  January  5,  1844,  and 
reorganized  as  Croton  Engine  company,  No.  3,  with  30  members. 

Rescue,  No.  2,  was  reorganized  by  the  trustees,  February  2, 
1844.  On  January  15,  1847,  Rescue  Engine  company  was  disband- 
ed by  the  trustees,  and  on  January  27,  reorganized  with  15  mem- 
bers. 

Croton  Engine  company  disbanded  November  5,  1847,  and  on 
the  11th  of  the  same  month  reorganized  with  19  members. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  September  27,  1849,  there 
occurred  the  most  disastrous  conflagration  in  the  history  of  Owego. 
There  had  been  little  rain  since  the  month  of  June  preceding,  and 
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every  condition  was  favorable  to  rapid  ignition.  The  fire  broke 
out  in  the  Sons  of  Temperance  ball,  over  James  & Wm.  A.  Ely’s 
store,  on  the  south  side  of  Front  street,  and  within  a very  few 
hours  the  entire  business  portion  of  the  village  was  destroyed, 
only  three  stores  remaining  uninjured.  By  this  fire  one  hundred 
and  four  buildings,  exclusive  of  barns,  were  burned,  entailing  a 
loss  of  about  $300,000.  All  the  buildings  on  both  sides  of  Front 
street,  from  Church  street  to  the  park,  and  all  on  Lake  street  to 
the  Central  house  on  one  side,  and  Jared  Huntington’s  residence 
on  the  other,  were  burned.  The  bridge  across  the  river  was  also 
partially  destroyed. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  engines  Nos.  1 and  2 were  exchanged  for 
Susquehanna  No.  1,  and  old  Rescue  Engine  company  passed  out 
of  existence.  In  May  of  this  year  the  engine  house  on  the  county 
property  was  removed  to  the  north  side  of  Main  street,  near  North 
avenue. 

Susquehanna  Engine  company,  No.  1,  was  organized  May  13, 
1851. 

Wave  Hose  company,  No.  2,  organized  May  31,  1852. 

Hoi  )e  Hose  company.  No.  4,  organized  September  13,  1852. 

January  5,  1853,  the  engine  house  in  Main  street,  with  engine 
No.  1,  and  the  cart  of  Wave  Hose  company,  No.  2,  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  New  apparatus  was  at  once  secured  to  replace  that  which 
was  burned. 

June  15,  1853,  a contract  was  made  with  T.  I.  Chatfteld  to  build 
a village  hall  and  engine  house  in  Main  street,  at  a cost  of  $4,500. 
The  building  was  completed  and  accepted  by  the  trustees  on  the 
first  of  November  following. 

Croton  Engine  company  disbanded  August  15,  1853,  and  a new 
company  of  the  same  name  was  organized  August  20,  to  take 
charge  of  engine  No.  3 and  hose  carriage  No.  4. 

Independent  Engine  company,  No.  5,  was  organized  December 
29,  1853.  Wave  hose  disbanded  November  6,  1854,  and  many  of 
its  members  joined  Independents.  The  latter  disbanded  in  1855. 
However,  on  December  11,  1854,  Wave  hose  company  reorganized, 
and  continued  in  existence  until  March  26,  1860,  and  again  dis- 
solved. 
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Young  America  Independent  Engine  Co.,  No.  6,  was  organized 
in  June,  1857,  but  disbanded  during  the  war. 

Defiance  Hook  and  Ladder  company  was  organized  January  14, 

1859,  and  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1861,  the  village  erected 
the  building  standing  on  the  south  side  of  Front  street,  opposite 
Church  street,  which  is  still  used  for  fire  department  purposes. 
In  the  fall  of  1865,  this  company  disbanded,  hut  reorganized  Sep- 
tember 7. 

Defiance  Junior  Hook  and  Ladder  Co.,  No.  5,  was  organized  in 
the  fall  of  1860,  and  disbanded  in  1865. 

Wave  Hose  company  was  revived  and  reorganized  March  26, 

1860. 

“ The  Owego  Fire  Department”  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  passed  April  17,  1862,  and  its  management  thereby 
became  vested  in  a board  of  trustees,  constituted  as  follows  : 
Charles  Ogden  and  Jonathan  S.  Honk,  of  Susquehanna  No.  1 ; 
William  H.  S.  Bean  and  John  W.  Kennedy,  of  Wave  No.  2 ; 
Edward  Forman  and  Edward  Legg,  of  Croton  No.  3 ; and  Ham- 
lin Jones  and  George  A.  Madill  of  Defiance  No.  5.  The  trustees 
organized  by  electing  George  A.  Madill,  president  ; Charles  Ogden, 
vice-president;  Wm.  H.  S.  Bean,  secretary,  and  Edward  Forman, 
treasurer. 

From  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  department  were  established 
on  a more  secure  and  permanent  basis,  and  later  years  were  a 
period  of  advancement  until  the  Owego  fire  department  came  to 
be  regarded  among  the  best  volunteer  organizations  of  its  kind  in 
the  state,  a reputation  fully  upheld  and  maintained  to  the  present 
day. 

Ahwaga  Steam  Fire  Engine  company  was  organized  May  9, 
1866,  and  on  June  10,  following,  the  first  steamer  arrived  in  Owego. 
It  was  a second  class  Amoskeag,  and  cost  $4,500. 

Tioga  Hose  company  No.  7 was  organized  September  13,  1869, 
and  disbanded  in  1874. 

Eagle  Hose  company  No.  4,  was  organized  May  16,  1870,  and 
occupied  the  same  room  with  Ahwaga  No.  6.  Eagle  Hose  dis- 
banded in  1873,  and  the  company  was  at  once  (July  15)  reorganized 
by  George  B.  Purple.  Eagle  Hose  has  since  been  inexistence,  but 
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under  changed  conditions.  In  1886  the  company  resolved  into 
Protectives  No.  4,  one  of  the  most  efficient  branches  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

In  June,  1874,  the  village  purchased  the  Earsley  lot  in  Talcott 
street,  and  moved  to  it  a large  frame  building  for  use  as  quarters 
for  Croton  Engine  company.  A new  hose  cart  was  purchased  for 
a reorganized  company,  which  was  effected  July  7,  1874.  This, 
too,  has  been  one  of  the  enduring  companies  of  the  local  depart- 
ment and  is  still  in  existence. 

The  interior  of  the  engine  house  in  Main  street  was  seriously 
injured  by  fire  in  the  morning  of  February  1,  1874.  The  work  of 
repairing  was  completed  in  November  following. 

Ahwaga  Steam  Fire  Engine  company,  old  organization,  dis- 
banded in  the  fall  of  1877,  and  October  2,  following  was  reor- 
ganized, and  now  known  as  No.  6,  is  a part  of  the  present  fire  de- 
partment. 

Thus  the  fire  department  of  Owego  comprises  six  well  drilled  and 
equipped  companies,  known  respectively,  as  Susquehanna  No.  1, 
Wave  No.  2,  Croton  No.  3,  Protectives  No.  4,  Defiance  Hook  and 
Ladder  No.  5,  and  Ahwaga  No.  6. 

The  officers  of  the  department  are  Ellis  M.  Crandell,  chief  en- 
gineer ; Michael  J.  Sweeney,  1st  assistant  engineer  ; B.  N.  Hub- 
hard,  2d  assistant  engineer  ; Frank  S.  Bloodgood,  treasurer  ; Owen 
T.  Moloney,  secretary. 

The  chief  engineers  of  the  department  have  been  as  follows  : 


1844-45 — John  J.  Taylor. 

1846 —  Nathaniel  W.  Davis. 

1847 —  Sylvenus  Fox. 

1848—  Thos.  I.  Chatfleld. 

1849— 51 — Jos.  S.  DeWitt. 

1 George  H.  Smith. 

' " j John  C.  Laning. 
i 1 John  C.  Laning. 
ly5,0  Benj.  F.  Tracy. 

1854 — Dr.  Ezra  B.  Sprague. 


1855—  Thos.  Farrington. 

1856- 57— Sylvenus  Fox. 
1858-60 — Nath’l  W.  Davis. 

1861 —  John  C.  Laning. 

1862- 64 — Wm.  Smyth. 
1865-69— Jos.  S.  DeWitt. 
1870-73— Chas.  F.  Hill. 
1873-74 -E.  H.  House. 

1875 —  Albert  H.  Keeler. 

1876 —  Chas.  M.  Haywood. 


1877 —  Kichard  Loader. 

1878- 81— George  B.  Purple. 

1882—  Frank  M.  Baker. 

1883- 84 — Albert  H.  Keeler. 
1885-88 — Fred  S.  Hodge. 
1889-90 — Otis  S.  Beach. 
1891-92 — Eugene  F.  Barton. 

1893 —  James  J.  Leahy. 

1894- 95 — Chas.  B.  Dugan. 
1896— Ellis  M.  Crandell. 


Cemeteries. — Away  back  in  the  pioneer  days  of  the  town,  and 
about  the  time  James  McMaster  conveyed  to  the  trustees  of  Owego 
Settlement  the  park  tract,  the  inhabitants  started  a little  burying 
ground  on  the  site  afterward  used  in  part  for  the  old  academy. 
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Here,  too,  if  tradition  be  true,  once  stood  a little  meeting-house, 
built  before  the  settlers  were  numerous  enough  to  exercise  denom- 
inational preference,  and  built  because  they  were  taught  to  keep 
sacred  the  Sabbath  day  and  knew  it  was  right  to  meet  for  public 
worship.  Therefore  it  was  only  natural  that  the  large  plat  of 
ground  around  the  meeting  house  should  be  used  for  burial  pur- 
poses. In  later  years,  after  Charles  Pumpelly  sold  a lot  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  society,  in  1817,  the  church  yard  in 
rear  of  the  edifice  was  made  a cemetery,  to  which  were  removed 
many  of  the  bodies  formerly  buried  in  the  Court  street  lot  ; but 
not  all  were  removed,  for  in  still  later  years  the  pupils  of  the  acad- 
emy occasionally  discovered  human  bones  which  had  in  some  man- 
ner come  to  the  surface.  After  this  the  trustees  caused  a quantity 
of  earth  to  be  spread  over  the  ground  to  cover  up  any  other  exposed 
bones. 

The  churchyard  was  the  village  burying  ground  until  Evergreen 
cemetery  tract  was  purchased  and  laid  out,  in  1851  and  years  fol- 
lowing. This  beautiful  “ silent  city  ” is  situated  on  a command- 
ing eminence  in  the  north  part  of  the  village,  overlooking  east  and 
west  the  charming  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  while  away  to  the 
north  stretches  the  delightful  sloping  lands  bordering  on  Owego 
creek.  About  the  same  time — possibly  a few  years  earlier — the 
parish  of  St.  Patrick’s  church  opened  a cemetery  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  and  not  far  distant  from  the  entrance  to  Evergreen,  but  in 
later  years  the  church  officiary  secured  other  and  more  suitable 
grounds  for  a cemetery,  across  the  creek  in  the  town  of  Tioga. 

Coburn  Free  Library. — More  than  half  a century  before  the 
legislature  incorporated  this  worthy  institution,  a good  library  was 
maintained  in  the  old  district  school,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Temple  street  grammar  school  building,  and  when  the  dis- 
trict became  a part  of  the  consolidated  union  district  both  build- 
ing and  library  were  village  property.  Thus  was  established  the 
Free  Academy  library,  the  books  being  kept  in  the  Temple  street 
building  for  several  years  afterward. 

The  Owego  Library  Association  was  formed  with  the  approval 
of  John  M.  Parker,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  court,  December  1, 
1873,  with  Henry  B.  Napier,  Frank  M.  Baker,  William  A.  Smyth, 
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Charles  P.  Starr  and  LeRoy  W.  Kingman,  hoard  of  managers. 
On  organization  these  officers  were  elected  : William  Smyth, 
president;  J.  B.  Brush,  vice-president;  Frank  M.  Baker,  chair- 
man of  hoard  of  managers  ; Henry  B.  Napier,  treasurer  ; LeRoy 
W.  Kingman,  secretary. 

Under  the  law,  and  hy  authority  of  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
the  association  became  entitled  to  receive  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  excise  moneys  for  library  purposes,  and  the  same  lias  ever 
since  been  applied  to  this  use  although  the  association  has  passed 
out  of  existence.  On  December  5,  1873,  the  board  of  school  com- 
missioners transferred  the  books  of  the  academy  library  to  the 
association,  and  they  were  thereupon  removed  from  the  Temple 
street  building  to  the  rooms  of  the  association,  in  James  Bishop’s 
building,  in  North  avenue,  near  Main  street.  As  the  efforts  to 
sustain  a free  public  library  and  reading  room  were  not  properly 
encouraged  and  sustained  by  the  public,  the  library  association,  in 
August,  1875,  returned  the  books,  etc.,  to  the  school  commission- 
ers, who  again  assumed  control  of  the  library  property  and  re- 
moved it  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  E.  Daniels,  in  Main  street.  Here 
the  library  was  kept  until  the  completion  of  the  new  court  house, 
and  the  removal  thereto  of  the  county  clerk’s  books  and  records, 
upon  which  the  school  commissioners  removed  the  library  to  the 
clerk’s  office  building  in  Court  street,  where  it  has  ever  since  been 
maintained. 

The  Coburn  Free  Library  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  passed  and  approved  February  18,  1895,  and  hy  which 
the  board  of  school  commissioners,  and  Aaron  P.  Storrs  and  H. 
Austin  Clark,  were  created  a body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the 
name  of  the  “Coburn  Free  Library  at  Owego,”  with  power  to  sue 
and  be  sued,  to  receive  and  hold  money,  property,  and  bequests, 
for  the  purposes  implied  by  the  creating  act. 

By  his  will  the  late  Andrew  Coburn,  of  Owego,  left  the  income 
of  his  estate  to  the  use  of  his  brother,  George  W.  Coburn,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  his  wife,  for  life,  and  after  their  death  to  be  used  in 
founding  a free  library  in  Owego,  to  be  known  as  the  “Andrew 
Coburn  Library.”  It  was  the  desii'e  of  the  testator  that  the  Owego 
free  library  should  be  changed  and  the  whole  merged  into  one 
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large  library,  but  as  the  village  library  was  not  incorporated,  the 
change  was  impossible,  hence  the  act  constituting  the  corporation. 
The  board  of  school  commissioners  in  1895  comprised  Friend  G. 
Newell,  JohnT.  Greenleaf,  John  B.  Stanbrough,  William  H.  Ellis, 
Watson  L.  Hoskins  and  James  M.  Hastings.  Aaron  P.  Storrs  and 
H.  Austin  Clark  were  the  executors  of  Andrew  Coburn’s  will. 

Andrew  Coburn  was  born  October  24, 1821,  in  Warren,  Bradford 
county,  Peuna.  He  was  a son  of  Andrew  Coburn,  and  his  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Maria  W.  D.  Case.  Mr.  Coburn  resided  with 
his  parents  at  Warren  until  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1839.  The 
following  year  Mrs.  Coburn  and  her  five  children  came  to  Owego 
to  reside,  which  place  continued  to  be  Mr.  Coburn’s  home  until 
his  death,  November  25,  1894,  except  a temporary  residence  in  the 
south.  Mr.  Coburn  in  early  life  commenced  the  study  of  law 
with  the  late  Judge  J ohn  M.  Parker,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon 
it  on  account  of  his  health.  For  many  years,  in  company  with 
his  brother,  Ebenezer,  he  conducted  a photograph  gallery  in  Owego. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  board  of  school  commis- 
sioners named  in  the  act  establishing  the  union  school  system, 
and  was  afterward  elected  for  two  terms  of  three  years  each,  in 
1865  and  1868.  He  was  also  clerk  of  said  board  for  several  years, 
and  was  greatly  interested  in  educational  and  religious  institutions. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  having  held  that  office  since  1877.  He  never  married. 

Andrew  Coburn  to  the  present  time  is  Owego’s  greatest  bene- 
factor. By  his  last  will  and  testament,  after  properly  providing 
for  his  kinsmen  and  those  who  cared  fov  him  in  his  declining 
years,  he  gave  the  remainder  of  his  property,  about  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  for  a free  public  library,  which,  as  he  directed,  has 
been  incorporated  (Chap.  22,  Laws  of  1895.)  This  corporation  will 
receive,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Coburn’s  brother,  the  above  legacy, 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  the  people  of  Owego,  and  lie  a last- 
ing monument  to  his  memory.  In  a quiet  and  unpretentious  way, 
in  perfect  keeping  with  Mr.  Coburn’s  nature,  he  has  done  with 
his  property,  that  which  he  so  often  expressed  as  his  desire, 
namely,  “To  benefit  the  rising  generations  and  do  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.” 
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Banking  in  Owego. — On  May  21,  1836,  the  old  Bank  of  Owego, 
with  a capital  of  $200,000,  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  subscriptions  to  the  stock  the  act 
designated  a committee  comprising  Henry  McCormick,  Anson 
Higbee,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Henry  W.  Camp,  John  Jackson,  Otis 
Lincoln,  Samuel  Barager,  Stephen  Strong,  and  Arthur  Yates.  On 
the  organization  of  the  board  of  directors,  Gurdon  Hewitt  was 
chosen  president  and  a Mr.  Babcock  cashier  of  the  bank,  but  later 
on  Jonathan  Platt  became  president  and  Mr.  Hewitt  cashier,  hold- 
ing those  positions  several  years.  William  Pumpelly  succeeded 
Mr.  Platt  as  president,  and  was,  in  turn,  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hewitt, 
who  came  into  the  management  a second  time  about  1853  or  ’54. 
Lyman  Truman  was  the  last  president  of  the  bank,  elected  in  1856, 
and  continued  as  such  until  the  old  institution  finally  merged  in 
the  First  National  Bank,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 

The  bank  began  business  on  the  second  floor  of  Gurdon  Hewitt’s 
store,  on  the  south  side  of  Front  street,  but  after  a short  time 
moved  across  to  a frame  building  which  stood  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Tioga  National  bank,  which  was  burned  in  the 
fire  of  1849.  Then  the  bank  at  once  began  the  erection  of  a brick 
building  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Church  streets,  and  iu  the 
meantime  did  business  in  one  of  the  front  rooms  of  cashier  Janies 
Wright’s  house,  the  same  now  occupied  by  Gurdon  Hewitt.  After 
several  years  the  bank  was  removed  to  the  building  then  recently 
vacated  by  the  Bank  of  Tioga,  where  it  continued  throughout  the 
period  of  its  existence,  and  where  its  successor,  the  First  National, 
still  does  business. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Owego,  No.  1019,  the  direct  out- 
growth of  the  old  Bank  of  Owego,  was  organized  under  the  na- 
tional banking  act  J anuary  6, 1865 ; capital,  $100, 000.  The  directors 
were  Arba  Campbell,  Lyman  Truman,  Gurdon  Hewitt,  John  B. 
Brush,  Orin  Truman,  Thomas  M.  Nichols,  William  P.  Stone,  George 
B.  Goodrich,  John  B.  G.  Babcock,  and  George  Truman.  The  offi- 
cers were  Lyman  Truman,  president,  and  John  B.  Brush,  cashier. 

Mr.  Truman  was  president  of  the  bank  until  his  death,  March 
21,  1881,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  George  Truman,  the 
present  president,  Mr.  Brush  was  cashier  until  May  10,  1880, 
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then  succeeded  hy  Orin  Tinman,  who  died  September  30,  1885. 
William  S.  Truman  was  then  elected  to  the  cashiership. 

The  First  National  has  for  years  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  safe 
and  well  conducted  financial  institutions  of  the  southern  tier,  and 
its  record  discloses  a remarkable  freedom  from  disaster.  It  has  a 
present  surplus  of  $20,000,  while  the  undivided  profit  account  is 
$13,000.  But,  best  of  all,  this  bank,  during  the  period  of  its  his- 
tory, has-  paid  back  to  stockholders  in  extra  dividends  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  its  capital. 

The  present  officers  are  George  Truman,  president ; William  H. 
Ellis,  vice-president;  William  S.  Truman,  cashier;  and  directors, 
Gurdon  Hewitt,  William  H.  Ellis,  S.  W.  Leach,  George  Truman, 
William  S.  Truman,  Frederick  C.  Hewitt,  Gilbert  T.  Truman, 
Orin  T.  Gorman,  George  Truman,  Jr. 

The  Bank  of  Tioga,  an  associated  free  bank,  was  organized  and 
opened  its  doors  for  business  in  Owego  village,  June  1J,  1856,  with 
a capital  of  $100,000.  John  J.  Taylor  was  its  first  president  and 
continued  in  that  position  so  long  as  the  hank  was  in  active  busi- 
ness. James  Wright  was  the  cashier,  but  was  eventually  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  Platt.  Late  in  his  history  Mr.  Taylor’s  stock 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Platt,  whereupon  Mr.  Taylor  retired  from 
the  presidency. 

The  association  filed  articles  of  incorporation  June  18, 1856,  and 
named  as  corporators  : James  Wright,  John  J.  Taylor,  Thomas 
I.  Chatfield,  Jonathan  Platt,  Hiram  Smith,  Edwin  A.  Booth,  Lorin 
Booth,  Franklin  Slosson,  F.  E.  Platt,  H.  N.  Hubbard,  Robert  Cam- 
eron, J.  J.  Springsteen,  W.  Ransom,  James  B.  House,  John 
Cameron,  Charles  Platt,  and  C.  F.  Wells. 

This  bank  began  business  in  the  building  now  occupied  as  Brock- 
way’s  printing  office,  on  the  south  side  of  Front  street,  hut  later 
on  removed  to  the  building  erected  for  its  use  on  the  north  side  of 
the  street,  now  owned  by  the  First  National  bank.  The  Bank  of 
Tioga  was  not  a specially  profitable  financial  institution,  and  was 
finally  merged  into  the  National  Union  Bank,  which  also  had  only 
a brief  existence  and  suspended  business. 

The  Tioga  National  bank  was  organized  in  January,  1865,  with 
a capital  of  $100,000,  and  began  business  April  1,  following.  The 
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first  board  of  directors  comprised  Thomas  C.  Platt,  Daniel  M. 
Pitcher,  Aaron  P.  Storrs,  Thomas  I.  Chatfield,  William  S.  Lincoln, 
John  F.  Brown,  Luther  B.  West,  Frederick  E.  Platt,  and  Charles 
Platt.  The  first  officers  were  Thomas  C.  Platt,  president  ; Wm. 
S.  Lincoln,  vice-president,  and  Frederick  E.  Platt,  cashier.  H. 
Austin  Clark  succeeded  Mr.  Lincoln  as  vice-president,  but  no  other 
change  has  been  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  management  of  the 
bank. 

This  bank  has  also  become  one  of  the  safe  institutions  of  Owego, 
and  has  done  a successful  business  from  the  day  its  doors  were 
first  opened  to  the  public.  The  undivided  profit  account  has  a 
credit  of  $12,000  ; the  surplus  is  $20, 000,  and  during  its  history  the 
bank  has  paid  $250,000  in  dividends.  The  present  directors  are 
Thomas  C.  Platt,  H.  Austin  Clark,  S.  B.  Davidge.  Aaron  P.  Storrs, 
A.  W.  Clinton,  George  Truman,  Jr.,  Frank  M.  Baker,  Eli  W. 
Stone,  and  Frederick  E.  Platt. 

The  Owego  National  Bank,  No.  2996.  was  organized  May  29, 
1883,  with  the  following  board  of  directors  : George  B.  Goodrich, 
Charles  E.  Parker,  Charles  C.  Ely,  Dr.  Carlton  R.  Heaton,  Albert  J. 
Kenyon,  Rev.  William  H.  King,  James  Hill,  Ransom  B.  Dean, 
Beny  F.  Tracy,  J.  B.  Winters,  Dr.  Warren  L.  Ayer,  Elijah  B. 
Waldo,  and  Clarence  A.  Thompson.  The  officers  then  elected 
were  George  B.  Goodrich,  president ; Charles  E.  Parker,  vice- 
president  ; Dr.  C.  R.  Heaton,  second  vice-president ; Clarence  A. 
Thompson,  cashier. 

The  bank  opened  its  doors  in  August,  1883,  in  Lake  street,  near 
Front,  and  from  that  time  until  the  present  has  conducted  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Goodrich  was  president  until  his  death,  in  1885,  and 
Judge  Parker  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  January  12,  1886. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Daniel  M.  Pitcher,  January  10,  1888.  Ran- 
som B.  Dean  was  elected  vice-president  in  place  of  Judge  Parker, 
and  was,  in  turn,  succeeded  by  James  Davidge  in  January,  1890. 
May  31,  1890,  cashier  Clarence  A.  Thompson  was  superseded  by 
A.  H.  Upton,  who  held  the  position  seven  months,  and  was  fol- 
lowed, in  January,  1891,  by  Edward  O.  Eldredge. 

The  present  directors  are  Daniel  M.  Pitcher,  James  Davidge, 
Dr.  Warren  L.  Ayer,  H.  Austin  Clark,  W.  N.  Richards,  E.  B. 
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Waldo,  J.  F.  De  Groat,  and  Edward  0.  Eldredge.  The  officers 
are  D.  M.  Pitcher,  president ; James  Davidge,  vice-president ; E. 
0.  Eldredge,  cashier.  The  bank’s  capital  has  always  been  $50,000. 
The  present  surplus  and  undivided  profit  account  is  $15,000. 

Ecclesiastical. — As  early  as  the  year  1790  Revs.  Nathan  Kerr 
and  Joshua  Hart  were  appointed  by  the.  New  York  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  church  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  state.  Tradition  has  it  that  one  or  both  of 
these  worthy  missionary  laborers  visited  Owego  in  that  year,  but 
no  record  of  their  services  is  found,  nor  is  the  place  of  the  early 
meetings  known  to  any  present  resident.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  soon  after  James  McMaster  deeded  the  park  tract  to  the  trus- 
tees the  inhabitants  united  their  efforts  and  constructed  a little 
log  meeting-house  about  on  the  site  of  the  old  academy  building, 
and  here  public  worship  was  maintained  at  the  general  expense 
for  several  years,  until  a society  was  regularly  organized.  During 
the  period  from  1790  to  1803,  several  other  missionary  ministers 
visited  the  settlement,  and  prominent  among  them  was  Rev.  Seth 
Williston,  who  became  settled  pastor  of  the  first  religious  organi- 
zation. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Owego  was  the  outgrowth 
of  the  primitive  services  and  meetings  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  although  it  was  not  until  the  year  1817  that  any 
formal  church  organization  was  effected,  and  then  Congregational 
both  in  form  and  government.  The  first  society  organiztion  was 
made  August  7,  1810,  and  Solomon  Jones,  Caleb  Leach,  Abraham 
Hoagland,  William  Camp,  James  Pumpelly  and  Eleazer  Dana 
were  chosen  trustees.  On  July  24,  1817,  the  informal  society  be- 
came a regular  organization  of  the  Congregational  church,  with 
eleven  constituent  members,  under  the  care  of  the  presbytery  of 
Cayuga,  after  August,  1817,  and  was  so  continued  until  the  creation 
of  the  presbytery  of  Tioga.  In  July,  1831,  the  church  abandoned  its 
Congregational  form  and  became  Presbyterian.  The  early  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  schoolhouse  in  Main  street,  near  McMaster, 
hut  in  1819  a small  church  edifice  was  erected  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Temple  street  and  North  avenue.  This  building  was 
torn  down  in  1854,  and  in  its  place  was  built  the  large,  ample  edi- 
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fice  now  occupied  by  the  society.  Near  it  stands  the  session 
house,  while  in  rear  is  the  old  church  yard  wherein  lie  buried 
the  remains  of  many  of  the  pioneers,  both  of  village  and  town, 
the  founders  of  the  church  and  of  other  substantial  institutions  of 
the  region.  The  pastors,  ministers  and  supplys  of  this  church 
from  its  earliest  history  to  the  present  time  have  been  as  follows: 

1790-1803,  Nathan  Kerr,  Joshua  Hart,  Seth  Williston : 1803, 
William  Clark  ; 1810,  Daniel  Loring  ; 1817,  Hezekiah  May,  1818- 
27,  Horatio  Lombard  ; 1827-81,  Aaron  Putnam  ; 1832-41,  Charles 
White  ; 1842-46,  Samuel  C.  Wilcox  ; 1846-47,  Seth  Williston,  D.D.; 
1847-55,  Philip  C.  Hay,  D.D.;  1855-56,  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.D. ; 1857- 
64,  Samuel  H.  Hall ; 1864-69,  Solon  Cobb  ; 1870-75,  Samuel  T. 
Clark  ; 1876-82,  L.  Allen  Ostrander  ; 1883-85,  William  H.  Gill  ; 
1885-96,  Alexander  Cameron  Mackenzie. 

The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  400,  and  in  the  Sun- 
day school  are  250  pupils  ; superintendent,  A.  S.  Parmelee. 

The  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Owego  dates  back  in 
its  history  to  about  the  year  1813,  when  John  Griffin  formed  a 
class  for  religious  worship  and  teaching.  Yet  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1817  that  the  society  and  church  organization  were  perfected, 
and  five  years  later,  during  the  pastorate  of  Elder  Payne,  a frame 
house  of  worship  was  erected  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and 
Academy  streets.  The  society  meetings  previous  to  1822  were 
held  in  the  schoolhouse  in  Main  street.  The  present  large  and 
comfortable  brick  church  edifice  in  Main  street  was  erected  in  1870. 

Previous  to  about  1840  this  church  formed  a part  of  a circuit 
comprising  two  or  more  M.  E.  churches,  under  a single  pastorate, 
and  there  is  no  certain  means  of  learning  the  names  of  pastors  of 
earlier  date.  Still,  in  this  connection  may  he  mentioned  pastors 
Seth  Mattison,  1818 ; Ebenezer  Doolittle,  1819  ; Horace  Agard, 
1822  ; John  D.  Gilbert,  1823.  The  pastors  since  1840  have  been  as 
follows  : Robert  Fox,  1840  ; A.  J.  Crandall,  1841-42  ; F.  H.  Stan- 
ton, 1843-44;  Wm.  Reddy,  1845  ; Wm.  H.  Pearne,  1846-47  ; A.  J. 
Dana,  1848-50  ; J.  M.  Snyder,  1851-52  ; G.  P,  Porter,  1853-54  ; G. 
H.  Blakeslee,  1855-56  ; B.  W.  Gorham,  1856-57  ; John  J.  Pierce, 
1858  ; Geo.  M.  Peck,  1859  ; S.  W.  Weiss,  1860  ; G.  P.  Porter, 
1861-62;  D.  A.  Shepard,  1863;  E.  R.  Keyes,  1864;  W.  B.  West- 
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lake,  1865-67  ; Henry  Wheeler,  1868-70;  Wm.  Bixby,  1871-72;  J. 
0.  Woodruff,  1873-75;  A.  1).  Alexander,  1876-78  ; E.  W.  Caswell, 
1879-81 ; Geo.  W.  Miller,  1882-83  ; Geo.  Forsyth,  1884-86  ; Wm.  M. 
Hiller,  1887-88;  P.  R.  Hawxhurst,  1889-91  ; J.  F.  Warner,  1 892- 
94;  M.  D.  Fuller,  1895,  the  present  pastor. 

The  Owego  M.  E.  church,  as  commonly  called,  has  515  mem- 
bers, and  in  its  Sunday  school  are  about  300  pupils  ; superinten- 
dent, Dayton  M.  Sanford. 

The  First  Baptist  church  of  Owego  was  organized  September  20, 
1831,  by  thirty  persons,  who  were  assembled  together  in  Cham- 
berlain’s wagon  shop,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Park  streets,  on 
the  lot  where  now  stands  Dr.  Heaton’s  office.  Early  meetings  of 
the  society  were  held  in  the  wagon  shop,  in  the  court  house,  and 
still  later  in  the  old  Masonic  hall  in  Front  street,  but  in  1833  a lot 
was  purchased  from  Charles  Pumpelly,  a portion  of  the  present 
church  property  in  Main  street,  whereon  a little  frame  edifice, 
40x60  feet  in  size,  was  built.  This  edifice  was  formally  dedicated 
January  8,  1836,  under  the  pastorate  of  James  R.  Burdick.  In 
1856-7  the  old  wood  meetinghouse  was  replaced  with  a large  brick 
church  edifice,  and  the  latter  was  remodeled  and  materially  en- 
larged in  1871.  The  succession  of  pastors  has  been  as  follows  : 
James  R.  Burdick,  June  12,  1833  ; Alonzo  Wheelock,  1836  ; Jabez 
S.  Swan,  1837 ; Philetus  B.  Peck,  who  came  to  the  pastorate  in 
1838,  and  was  removed  by  the  hand  of  death  in  1847.  He  was 
followed  by  Revs.  Beaver,  Pratt,  Morton,  Post,  Burlingame,  and 
Cooley,  in  the  order  named,  and  in  June,  1854,  William  H.  King 
became  settled  pastor.  He  resigned  in  March,  1881.  The  next 
pastor  was  L.  A.  Crandall,  followed  by  R.  E.  Burton,  who  served 
about  four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  W.  A.  Granger.  The 
present  pastor,  Rev.  Milton  F.  Negus,  was  settled  October  1,  1894. 

The  membership  of  the  church  numbers  756  persons,  and  in  the 
Sunday  school  is  an  average  attendance  of  160  pupils  ; superin- 
tendent, F.  G.  Newell. 

St.  Paul’s  church,  Episcopal,  of  Owego,  was  organized  February 
10,  1834,  and  the  earliest  services  were  held  in  the  leeture-ioom  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  on  the  east  side  of  Court  street,  near  the 
academy  building.  However,  in  1839,  a frame  edifice  was  built 
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in  Main  street,  south  side,  near  Academy  street,  and  was  then 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  structures  of  its  kind  in 
the  village.  The  new  church  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and 
Liberty  streets  was  built  during  the  year  1894,  and  was  conse- 
crated January  25,  1895.  The  edifice  cost  $12,800. 

The  rectors  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  succession,  have  been  as  follows  : 
Isaac  Swart,  1840-41;  Alfred  Louderback,  1841-44;  George  Wat- 
son, 1844-54;  James  Rankine,  1854-61;  Morrelle  Fowler,  1861  63; 
George  D.  Johnson,  1863-66  ; Thomas  W.  Street,  1866-68,  and 
James  H.  Kidder,  from  August  1,  1868,  to  the  present  time. 

The  church  numbers  120  communicating  members,  and  about 
50  regular  attendants  at  the  Sunday  school. 

The  Congregational  church  of  Owego,  as  now  constituted,  was 
formed  in  February,  1850,  although  Congregationalism  in  the 
village  and  town  dates  back  in  its  history  to  the  early  years  of  the 
century.  Indeed,  previous  to  1831  the  Presbyterian  church  was 
Congregational  in  all  respects,  while  nearly  all  of  its  pastors  be- 
fore 1870  were  allied  to  the  Congregational  form  of  government. 
The  “Independent  Congregational  Society”  was  duly  organized 
at  the  court  house  August  1, 1850,  and  February  3,  1852,  the  church 
edifice  in  Park  street  was  dedicated.  The  building,  however,  was 
burned  December  3,  1877,  and  in  its  place  was  erected  the  present 
brick  edifice.  Rev.  Samuel  Corylus  Wilcox  was  the  founder  in 
fact  of  the  reorganized  society  in  1849,  and  he  became  the  first 
pastor  of  the  church.  The  complete  succession  of  pastors  and 
acting  pastors  is  as  follows  : 

Samuel  C.  Wilcox,  1850—53  ; Corbin  Kidder,  1853-54;  William 
Henry  Corning,  1854-57  ; Wm.  Alvin  Bartlett,  1857-58  ; Samuel 
McLellan  Gould,  1858-59  ; Moses  Coit  Tyler,  1859-60  ; Wm.  W. 
Paige,  1860-61  ; Charles  Hall  Everest,  1862-64 ; Charles  A.  H. 
Bulkley,  1865-67 ; James  Chaplin  Beecher,  1867-71  ; Dwight 
Whitney  Marsh,  1871  76  ; Wm.  C.  Scofield,  1877-80  ; Rufus  Un- 
derwood, 1880;  Miles  G.  Bullock,  1 881—86  ; Olin  R.  Howe,  1887—88 ; 
D.  W.  Teller,  1888-93  ; Charles  M.  Bartholmew,  the  present  pas- 
tor, came  to  the  church  January  1,  1894. 

The  present  membership  is  220,  and  in  the  Sunday  school  are 
120  pupils.  The  superintendent  is  James  M.  Hastings. 
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St.  Patrick’s  church,  Roman  Catholic,  of  Owego,  was  organized 
as  a parish  about  the  year  1 850,  although  that  honored  pioneer 
priest,  Father  James  F.  Hourigan,  late  of  St.  Patrick’s  in  Bing- 
hamton, conducted  services  and  said  masses  in  the  village  as  early 
as  1839.  Fathers  O’Reilly  and  Sheridan  also  said  masses  in  the 
vicinity  in  later  years,  the  place  of  meeting  being  David  Connelly’s 
dwelling  in  Paige  street.  Father  Sheridan  began  collecting  a fund 
for  a church  house,  and  an  edifice  was  finally  built,  in  1850,  by  his 
successor,  Father  McManus.  He  was  the  first  resident  priest. 
Father  Burns  followed,  and  in  1860  established  the  parochial  school 
now  known  as  the  convent,  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
The  convent  was  instituted  in  1865.  The  new  church  edifice  was 
erected  in  1888-9. 

St.  Patrick’s  parish  contains  175  Catholic  families.  The  priests 
in  charge  have  been  as  follows  : James  F.  Hourigan,  Father 
O’Reilly,  Father  Sheridan,  Father  McManus,  Francis  Burns, 
Father  Corning,  Francis  Clark,  James  Rogers,  John  O’Mara, 
Thomas  D.  Johnson,  and  Martin  Ryan  who  came  to  the  parish  in 
October,  1893. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Bethel  church  of  Owego  was 
organized  in  1843  by  Elder  Spicer.  The  first  regular  pastor  was 
Joshua  Johnson.  The  church  house  of  the  society  in  Fox  street, 
was  formerly  the  Presbyterian  lecture  room,  and  was  removed 
from  Temple  street  to  its  present  location.  This  church  now  has 
35  members,  and  about  25  attendants  at  Sunday  school.  The  suc- 
cession of  pastors  cannot  now  he  obtained,  hut  during  the  last 
twelve  years  these  ministers  have  served  in  that  capacity,  viz  : T. 
T.  B.  Reed,  L.  M.  Beckett,  Horace  Talbert,  R.  H.  Shirley,  L.  B. 
Langford,  J.  H.  Bean,  Charles  W.  Mossell,  and  James  J.  Moore, 
the  latter  the  present  pastor,  whose  service  began  in  June,  1895. 

Masonic. — On  the  evening  of  August  27,  1804,  several  master 
masons  met  at  the  house  of  Titus  Chapman,  in  Owego  village,  and 
organized  a lodge  by  the  election  of  these  officers  : Mason  Wattles, 
W.  M.;  Joshua  Ferris,  S.  W.;  John  Murphy,  J.  W. 

On  the  following  day  a petition  was  drawn  for  presentation  to 
the  grand  lodge,  requesting  a dispensation  to  issue  authorizing  the 
petitioners  “ to  hold  a regular  lodge  in  the  village  of  Owego  or  its 
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vicinity.”  The  petitioners  were  the  three  officers  mentioned,  also 
Henry  Steward,  Joel  Smith,  Lemuel  Brown,  Silas  Clapp,  Daniel 
Davis,  Eleazer  Dana,  Asa  Goodrich,  Richard  Ellis,  T.  0.  Draper, 
Ephraim  Wood,  Elnathan  Gregory,  David  McQuigg,  John  McQuigg, 
Jr.,  David  Pixley,  and  Stephen  Mack.  As  the  new  lodge  would 
encroach  upon  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  lodges  at  Newtown 
and  Chenango  Point,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  consent  from  each 
of  those  bodies  before  the  dispensation  could  be  granted,  and  it 
was  not  until  June  24,  1806,  that  Friendship  Lodge,  No.  140,  F.  & 
A.  M.  was  created  by  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  August  7,  1806,  at  the  house  of  Titus  Chapman, 
at  which  time  officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 


Mason  Wattles,  W.  M. 
Joshua  Ferris,  S.  W. 
John  Murphy,  J.  W. 
Lemuel  Brown,  Treas. 


Eleazer  Dana,  Sec. 
Noah  Goodrich,  S.  D. 
Daniel  Davis,  J.  D. 
Richard  Ellis,  Tiler. 


The  lodge  continued  in  active  operation  until  the  period  of  the 
Morgan  abduction  and  alleged  tragic  death,  and  then,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1827,  in  common  with  nearly  all  the  masonic 
bodies  of  the  state,  was  compelled  to  suspend.  But  after  the  ex- 
citement of  the  period  had  passed  away  Friendship  lodge  was 
among  the  first  to  apply  to  the  grand  lodge  for  recognition  and 
admission;  and  in  June,  1849,  a new  dispensation  was  granted 
and  active  lodge  work  began  August  7 of  the  same  year.  The  old 
name  was  retained  but  the  number  was  changed  to  153. 

The  succession  of  past  masters  in  the  original  lodge  was  as 
follows  : 


1804-7 — Mason  Wattles. 
1808-9 — Joshua  Ferris. 

1810 —  John  Murphy. 

1811- 12 — Noah  Goodrich 

1813 —  Daniel  Davis. 

1814- 17 — Jcdediah  Fay. 


1818 —  Warner  Hatch. 

1819- 20 — David  Fleming. 

1821 —  Jesse  McQuigg. 

1822 —  Jacob  McCormick. 

1823 —  Stephen  B.  Leonard. 

1824— 27— Dr.  Joel  S.  Paige. 


The  succession  of  past  masters  of  Friendship  lodge  No.  153,  F. 
& A.  M.,  has  been  as  follows  : 

1849-50 — E.  S.  Madan.  1864 — A.  D.  Buck.  1869 — C.  M.  LaMonte. 

1851-59 — Stephen  B. Leonard.  1865—  Chas.  S.  Carmichael.  1870 — E.  W.  Seymour. 
1860-62— Chas.  W.  Warren.  1866 — E.  W.  Seymour.  1871 — Wm.  H.  Maynard. 

1863 — H.  P.  Johnson.  1867-68 — James  Bishop.  1872 — Jos.  S.  DeWitt. 
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1873—  B.  J.  Davis. 

1874—  A.  H.  Gould. 

1875 —  G.  Y.  Woughter. 

1876 —  James  H.  Coppins. 


1881 —  Jas.  II.  Coppins. 

1882—  Foster  N.  Mabee. 

1883 —  J.  A.  Goodrich. 

1884— Geo.  W.  Buffum. 


1877-78 — Richard  M. Billings.  1885 — A.  B.  Belcher. 

1879—  B.  J.  Davis.  1886- Chas.  E.  Vickery. 

1880—  Wm.  H.  Maynard. 


1887-88— B.  J.  Davis. 

1889—  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

1890- 91— Clayton  8.  Scott. 

1892-93 — F.  A.  Harrow. 
1894-95— Otis  8.  Beach. 
1896 — Frank  A.  Harrow. 


Ahwaga  Lodge  No.  587,  F.  & A.  M.,  was  instituted  under  dis- 
pensation in  July,  1865,  and  a charter  was  granted  June  19,  1866, 
to  John  B.  Stanbrough,  Watson  L.  Hoskins,  and  Royal  A.  Allen. 
The  succession  of  past  masters  has  been  as  follows  : 


1865-67 — J.  B.  Stanbroug] 

1868 —  R.  A.  Allen. 

1869- 70— S.  8.  Fairchild. 
1871-72 — G.  F.  Benton. 

1873 —  N.  A.  Steevens. 

1874- 75— G.  F.  Benton. 

1894 — Norti 


1876-77 — N.  A.  Steevens. 

1878—  J.  B.  Stanbrough. 

1879 —  A.  S.  Par  melee. 

1880 —  J.  B.  Stanbrough. 

1881— 82 — N.  A.  Steevens. 
1883 — Peter  J.  Robinson. 

A.  Steevens.  1895-96 — Fr 


1884-86 -Jas.  E.  Manning. 

1887 —  N.  A Steevens. 

1888—  James  Fisher. 

1889 —  Jas.  E.  Manning. 

1890— 91 — N*.  A.  Steevens. 
1892-93—0.  E.  Glezen. 

ink  II.  Warner. 


New  Jerusalem  Chapter,  No.  47,  Royal  Arch  Masons.  The  orig- 
inal warrant  for  this  chapter  was  granted  February  7,  1816,  to 
JohnR.  Drake,  Lemuel  Brown,  and  Jedediah  Fay,  but  the  records 
of  its  history  through  all  the  years  down  to  1852  are  lost  and  un- 
known. In  the  year  last  mentioned  the  organization  was  revived, 
and  from  that  until  the  present  time  has  progressed  and  grown 
without  interruption.  From  1852  to  1896  the  past  high  priests  of 
New  Jerusalem  chapter  have  been  as  follows  : 

1852-53 — E.  S.  Madan.  1873 — Geo.  F.  Benton.  1885-87 — F.  N.  Mabee. 


1854-56 — J.  Ripley. 
1857-59 — G.  S.  Leonard. 

1860—  J.  S.  DeWitt. 

1861- 68— G.  S.  Leonard. 
1869 — J.  B.  Judd. 


1874—  Chas.  S.  Carmichael. 

1875- 77— B.  J.  Davis. 

1878—  Alonzo  D.  Buck. 

1879- 80— Dr.  C.  R.  Heaton. 
1881 — H.  Frank  Booth. 


1888 -  A.  D.  Ellis. 

1889 - B.  J.  Davis. 

1890- 92— Horace  F.  Booth. 

1893—  N.  A.  Steevens. 

1894- 95— C.  S.  Scott. 


1870-72 — Dr.  J.B. Stanbrough  1882-84 — Minor  D.  Watkins.  1896— Frank  H.  Warner. 


Owego  Council,  No.  30,  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  was  instituted 
in  1867,  and  chartered  April  2,  of  that  year,  with  charter  members 
as  follows  : R.  A.  Allen,  D.  E.  Comstock,  J.  B.  Stanbrough,  J.  S. 
Houk,  C.  M.  Haywood,  J.  B.  Judd,  H.  A.  Brooks,  A.  D.  Ellis,  A. 
R.  Cole,  H.  P.  Crane,  E.  J.  Mil  ler,  Isaac  Leech,  J.  S.  DeWitt,  Geo. 
F.  Benton,  and  L.  M.  Worden. 

Centennial  Chapter,  No.  100,  O.  E.  S.,  was  organized  in  1876. 
Owego  Lodge,  No.  204,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  organized  February  6, 
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1846,  and  was  in  existence  among  the  fraternal  institutions  of 
Owego  until  the  latter  part  of  1855  or  ’56,  when  it  dissolved  and 
surrendered  its  charter.  The  charter  members  were  Dr.  S.  Church- 
ill, C.  J.  Manning,  F.  C.  Steele,  B.  C.  Whiting,  E.  J.  Johnson,  C. 
P.  Avery,  W.  H.  Bell,  E.  S.  Sweet,  C.  Platt,  A.  Monger,  Lyman 
Truman,  and  J.  C.  Dean.  During  the  period  of  its  existence,  the 
past  grands  of  the  lodge  were  as  follows  : 

In  1846  four  “grands”  were  elected — B.  C.  Whiting  in  Febru- 
ary ; C.  J.  Manning  in  April  ; S.  Churchill  in  July,  and  C.  P. 
Avery  in  October.  In  subsequent  years  elections  were  held  in 
January  and  July. 


m<r.  j C.  F.  Manning. 

1 1 Alauson  Monger. 

850  ( W.  H.  Bell. 
130U1  G.  H.  Smith. 

, ( C.  II.  Sweet. 

i30d  { Wm.  Smyth. 

1 X4S  1 E-  S-  Sweet- 
J343  ( W.  H.  Bell. 

,uri  \ J.  C.  Hubbard. 
1,  01  ( N.  W.  Davis. 

, nri  S C.  S.  Carmichael. 
1304  ( James  Hill. 

,SlU  j Charles  Platt. 
1849  ( W.  F.  Warner. 

iqm  \ B.  C.  Lefler. 
130~'  1 R,  W.  Hibbard. 

Tioga  Lodge,  No.  3 

55,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  was  organized  and  instituted 

October  28,  1872,  with  twelve  charter 

members,  viz.  : Wm.  Ira, 

0.  Newell,  N.  Hyde, 

C.  M.  Haywood, 

B.  D.  Tutliill,  H.  B.  Beers, 

H.  A.  Brooks,  0.  White,  0.  B.  Hyde, 

0.  L.  Newell,  and  E.  L. 

Lyons.  From  its  org 

;anization  to  the  present  time  the  past  grands 

have  been  as  follows 

1872  G.  N.  Newell. 

1873  G.  Newell. 

1881  -j  ;V 

1 G.  C.  Raymond. 

. m(|  i Edgar  Hammond. 
I33J ) 0.  M.  Carlson. 

,a„,  \ II.  W.  Smith. 

' / C.  M.  Haywood. 

iouo  i G.  C.  Raymond. 
I33~;  / J.  S.  Goodrich. 

IQQoi  Wm  Powell. 
13J  ’ ( D.  Romine. 

1Q7.  ( L.  T.  Goodrich. 
10/0  ) 0.  L.  Newell. 

1883 -j  W-  F-  Briggs. 
1 E.  P.  Storms. 

,0(11  ( Wm.  W.  Andross. 
1891  ( F.  J.  Beers. 

i wo  j 0.  B.  Hyde. 
J3/0  ( T.  Holder. 

1 884  1 L'  T‘  RisinS- 
1334  ( J.  T.  Goodrich. 

.coo  ( Chas.  S.  Vickery. 
t J.  T.  Jackson. 

1077  \ J.  Frank. 

1 ‘ ) L.  T.  Rising. 

iwsii  W-  H.  Thomas. 
’’  1 L.  T.  Rising. 

,oQo  ' Egbert  Hammond. 
139'J ) M.  K.  Upham. 

1Q7Q  j G.  w.  Storms. 
10/3  | E.  W.  Williams. 

issr  j C.  I).  Mericle. 
1330  1 R,  II.  Robertson 

. oo/i  i Albert  S.  Lee. 
1394 } N.  Raster. 

,0-n  i F.  W.  Newell. 
13“C  H.  L.  Rathburn. 

,oq7  \ D.  Romine. 
J33‘  } W.  L.  Stuart. 

1895H|,eorg(:Wnelch- 
( Chas.  La  Grange. 

loon  J F.  W.  Newell. 
1880 } A.  Carter. 

i ouo  \ C.  D.  Mericle. 
1033  } W.  W.  Duren. 

iscir  j John  II.  Field. 
1390  l M.  H.  Robison. 

Business  Interests. — Previous  to  the  devastating  fire  of  Sep- 
tember, 1849,  the  mercantile  portion  of  the  village  was  an  accu- 
mulation of  frame  buildings,  mainly  one  and  one-half  and  two 
stories  in  height,  and  few  indeed  were  of  larger  proportions.  Then, 
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as  now,  Owego  was  the  geographical  centre  of  a vast  and  fertile 
agricultural  region,  and  here  were  market  facilities  not  common 
to  the  villages  of  the  Susquehanna  valley.  The  business  and  man- 
ufacturing enterprises  kept  even  pace  with  growth  in  other  direc- 
tions, and  it  was  only  when  Elmira,  on  the  west, .and  Binghamton 
on  the  east,  became  chartered  cities  with  increased  facilities  for 
mercantile  business  and  manufactures  that  the  county  seat  of  old 
Tioga  suffered  a decline.  However,  after  the  great  fire  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  village  was  quickly  and  substantially  rebuilt  ; and 
in  place  of  the  old  row  of  separated  and  primitive  frame  stores 
which  formerly  lined  Front  street  on  the  south  side  is  now  a solid 
continuous  block  of  three-storied  brick  buildings  extending  from 
the  bridge  to  the  truck  building,  a distance  of  two  full  city  blocks. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  same  thoroughfare,  also  in  Lake  street, 
and  indeed  within  the  entire  limits  of  the  burned  district,  the  old 
stores  were  replaced,  to  a very  large  extent  with  attractive  and 
substantial  brick  buildings,  and  to-day  Owego  enjoys  a noticeable 
exemption  from  the  undesirable  “frame  rows”  which  detract 
from  the  worth  of  many  inland  villages. 

It  has  been  said,  and  apparently  with  much  truth,  that  Owego 
to-day  has  far  more  stores  and  mercantile  houses  than  the  neces- 
sities of  trade  demand  ; and  also  that  in  the  village  is  a noticeable 
and  unfortunate  lack  of  manufacturing  industries.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  statement  may  truthfully  be  made  that  in  Owego  are 
comparatively  few  unoccupied  stores,  and  all  mercantile  enterpri- 
ses appear  to  he  well  established  on  a secure  commercial  basis. 
When  compared  with  other  villages  under  like  conditions,  failures 
and  business  disasters  have  been  few  indeed.  On  the  other  hand 
the  inhabitants  have  never  sought  to  make  this  the  seat  of  exten- 
sive manufacturing  enterprises,  but  at  all  times  during  the  history 
both  of  village  and  town,  factories  have  been  in  operation  sufficient 
in  number  and  magnitude  to  employ  the  natural  working  element 
of  local  population  ; and  taken  all  in  all,  the  industries  of  the 
present  day  are  in  fair  proportion  with  other  like  business  invest- 
ments. Let  us  note  them  briefly.  The  Dean  tannery  in  the  north 
part  of  the  village  is  one  of  the  old  industries,  having  been  estab- 
lished many  years  ago  (about  1825)  and  was  best  known  as  the 
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Parmenter  tannery.  In  1860  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Alanson 
Powers  Dean,  and  in  1870  Horatio  Nelson  Dean  became  partner 
with  his  brother  in  its  management.  In  1872,  H.  N.  Dean  and 
his  son,  Ransom  B.  Dean,  became  owners,  and  by  some  member  of 
the  family  the  business  has  ever  since  been  conducted. 

The  King  Harness  Company,  one  of  the  important  industries  of 
Owego,  was  incorporated  February  1 , 1896,  with  a capital  of  $40,000, 
but  going  hack  to  the  foundation  of  the  business,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  1832  John  W.  L’Amoureux  started  a custom  harness  shop 
in  the  village,  and  was  afterward  connected  with  that  manufacture 
until  his  death  in  1880,  a period  of  nearly  half  a century.  Charles 
W.  L’Amoureux  succeeded  his  father,  hut  soon  afterward  the  busi- 
ness was  sold  to  t-lie  firm  of  King  & Co.,  comprising  Rev.  W.  H. 
King,  W.  A.  King,  and  George  A.  King.  This  was  in  1881,  but 
after  a year  the  business  was  closed  out  and  the  firm  then  occupied 
a three-storied  building  in  Lake  street,  employing  75  men  from 
1883  to  1887  in  the  manufacture  of  harness  on  a large  scale.  In 
1887  the  firm  erected  the  large  building  now  occupied  by  the  com- 
pany and  again  increased  the  facilities  for  manufacture.  W.  A. 
King  retired  from  the  firm  in  1888,  and  George  A.  King  conducted 
the  business  until  the  company  was  incorporated  in  1896.  The 
officers  are  as  follows  : Geo.  A.  King,  president ; M.  W.  Conklin, 
vice-president ; J.  C.  Beard,  secretary  ; Geo.  A.  King,  treasurer. 

Sporer,  Carlson  & Berry,  manufacturers  of  pianos  and  general 
music  dealers,  is  the  style  of  one  of  the  substantial  enterprises  of 
Owego.  The  business  was  begun  by  E.  Hosford,  in  May,  1857. 
Two  years  later  Norton  & Co.  conducted  the  business,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  1861  a firm  was  organized,  comprising  H.  Norton, 
F.  Sporer,  and  O.  M.  Carlson.  Mr.  Berry  afterward  acquired  an 
interest  in  the  business  and  the  present  partnership  was  formed. 

The  Champion  Wagon  Company,  now  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  village,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  business  started  in  1874 
1 >y  the  firm  of  J olmson  & Gere,  occupying  the  building  of  the  still 
older  Bristol  Iron  Works.  In  1875  the  firm  of  Johnson,  Gere  & 
Truman  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  in  1883  Gere,  Truman, 
Platt  & Co.  superseded  the  firm  last  mentioned.  The  firm,  in 
addition  to  the  manufacture  of  wagons,  also  made  grain  drills, 
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from  which  fact  the  plant  became  known  as  the  “drill  works.” 
However,  in  1888,  the  buildings  and  contents  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  after  which  the  Champion  Wagon  company  was  formed  and 
began  business  in  McMaster  street.  In  the  works  are  employed 
125  men,  and  between  4,000  and  5,000  wagons  are  manufactured 
each  year.  In  addition,  the  company  manufactures  the  Owego 
grain  drill.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  J.  C.  Dwelle  prest.  ; 
W.  S.  Truman,  vice-prest.  ; Theo.  D.  Gere,  treas.  and  mg’r.,  and 
F.  L.  Ringrose,  sec’y. 

The  old  firm  of  Moore  & Ross,  manufacturers  of  carriages, 
wagons  and  sleighs,  began  business  in  Owego  April  1,  1859. 

The  present  carriage  manufacturing  firm  of  Raymond  & Emery 
was  established  in  1885,  when  David  11.  Emery  bought  George 
Raymond’s  interest  in  the  still  older  firm  of  Raymond  Bros. 

James  E.  Jones’s  wood-working  establishment  in  Owego  was 
started  in  1883  by  Mr.  Jones  in  partnership  with  B.  C.  Springsteen. 
After  about  two  years  Mr.  Jones  succeeded  to  the  business. 

The  Standard  Butter  Company  (Thompson  & Truman,  proprie- 
tors) was  established  in  the  spring  of  1888  by  A.  Chase  Thompson, 
and  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  either 
village  or  county.  In  fact  this  concern  is  one  of  the  largest  butter 
manufactories  of  the  world,  and  in  quality  its  output  is  unsur- 
passed. Here  is  made  annually  about  3, 000, 000  pounds  of  superior 
butter  to  supply  forty  principal  hotels  and  thirty  cafes  in  New 
York  city.  In  various  parts  of  this  county,  and  others  adjoining, 
are  forty  separators,  from  which  the  unfinished  butter  product  is 
sent  to  Owego  for  complete  manufacture. 

The  Owego  Bridge  Company  was  established  in  1892  by  Ellery, 
Frank,  Henry,  L.  S.,  and  Ray  Colby.  E.  R.  Booth  became  one  of 
the  company  soon  afterward,  and  the  Henry  Colby  interest  was 
sold  to  T.  H.  Reddish.  The  company  was  incorporated,  after 
several  months  of  operation  as  a partnership,  with  a capital  of 
$50,000.  Although  this  is  one  of  the  youngest  industries  of  the 
village  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  substantial  of  them  all. 
In  1893  the  company  constructed  the  large  bridge  across  the  Sus- 
quehanna, at  a total  cost  of  about  $100,000.  They  are  now  put- 
ting in  place  at  Mt.  Morris  the  longest  single  span  highway  truss 
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bridge  in  this  state.  It  is  360  feet  in  length.  The  present  officers 
of  the  company  are  Ellery  Colby,  president ; E.  E.  Booth,  vice- 
president  ; Eay  Colby,  secretary,  and  Frank  Colby,  treasurer. 

In  1889,  Dr.  Eli  Sweet  invented,  but  has  never  fully  patented,  a 
flexible  file,  an  article  in  universal  use  among  dentists,  and  else- 
where as  well,  the  like  and  equal  of  which  was  never  before  or 
since  put  on  the  market.  Dr.  Sweet,  himself  a practical  dentist, 
began  the  manufacture  of  this  file  in  Hornellsville  in  1890,  but  one 
year  later  removed  to  Owego  and  started  a factory  in  North 
avenue.  The  Owego  File  Works,  as  now  known,  make  a general 
variety  of  flexible  files.  The  firm  style  of  the  owners  is  Perry, 
May  & Ferguson. 

The  Owego  Gas  Light  company  was  originally  organized  March 
23,  1856,  and  included  among  its  stockholders  Win.  F.  Warner, 
W.  H.  Bell,  Printiee  Eansom,  A.  P.  Storrs,  Orin  and  S.  S.  Tru- 
man, F.  E.  Platt,  John  Danforth,  L.  N.  Chamberlain  and  T.  I. 
Chatfield.  The  company’s  capital  was  $40,000,  authorized  in  1869 
to  be  raised  to  $60,000.  Howrever  in  more  recent  years  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  company  has  materially  changed,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  stock  is  now  owned  by  foreign  capitalists.  In  the  village  are 
about  seven  miles  of  main  pipes,  and  about  three  hundred  taps. 
The  resident  officers  are  A.  P.  Storrs,  president,  and  George  A. 
King,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Owego  water  supply  system  was  constructed  in  1879  by  the 
Wiley  Construction  company  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  entire  cost 
of  the  plant  with  all  appurtenances  was  approximately  $140,000. 
Through  the  village  streets  are  about  fourteen  miles  of  wrater 
mains,  supplying  576  taps.  The  number  of  fire  hydrants  is  69. 
The  plant  is  now  owned  by  E.  D.  Wood  & Co.,  of  Philadelphia; 
local  superintendent,  George  Y.  Eobinson.  The  works  were  put 
in  operation  in  1881. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  TOWN  OF  BARTON. 

IN  the  southwest  corner  of  Tioga  county,  with  the  Pennsylva- 
nia state  line  on  the  south,  and  Chemung  line  on  the  west,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  civil  divisions  of  the  county, 
known  by  the  name  of  Barton,  but  why  so  named  and  called  in 
the  erecting  act.  or  by  the  early  settlers,  is  a question  never 
satisfactorily  answered  in  local  annals.  This  is  not  an  important 
question  in  Barton  history,  and  the  present  writer  feels  disposed 
to  accept  the  theory  advanced  by  the  most  recent  chronicler  of 
local  events.  However,  it  is  a well  known  and  conceded  fact  that 
during  the  t wenty-five  years  next  following  the  close  of  the  revo- 
lution all  names  which  were  distinctively  English  were  very  ob- 
noxious to  the  victorious  Americans,  and  there  was  a marked 
tendency  on  the  part  of  legislative  authority,  and  of  the  settlers 
in  general,  to  repudiate  all  things  strictly  English  and  to  accept 
only  that  which  would  not  suggest  any  complimentary  allusion  to 
the  mother  country  ; but  as  to  what  may  have  been  the  spirit  which 
actuated  the  power  that  named  this  town  Barton  cannot  be  told. 
This  much  is  true  : It  was  a good  name,  worthily  bestowed,  and 
the  town  now  so  called  is  one  of  the  very  best  in  this  old  and  his- 
toric shire. 

The  physical  features  and  characteristics  of  Barton  are  not 
strikingly  dissimilar  to  those  of  other  towns  ; the  same  general 
rolling  condition  of  the  land  surface  prevails,  hut  unlike  others, 
Barton  has  the  two  grand  waterways,  the  Susquehanna  and  Che- 
mung rivers,  the  one  on  the  southeast  and  the  other  on  the  south- 
west border.  Then,  too,  Cayutaand  Ellis  creeks  have  their  courses 
almost  wholly  within  the  town,  affording  facilities  for  perfect 
drainage  not  enjoyed  by  all  the  civil  divisions  of  the  county.  In 
the  valleys  of  the  streams  are  some  of  the  most  fertile  end  pro- 
ductive farming  lands  in  the  entire  region,  and  while  the  high- 
lands are  at  elevations  varying  from  400  to  600  feet  above  the 
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river  bottoms  they  are  nevertheless  tillable  to  their  very  tops  and 
yield  profitably  in  return  to  the  proper  efforts  of  the  husbandman. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  region  the  Susquehanna  and  Che- 
mung rivers  were  far  more  important  thoroughfares  of  travel  and 
trade  than  during  the  last  half  century.  Indeed,  the  earliest  set- 
tlers in  the  locality  came  through  the  valley  of  the  streams  to 
reach  their  places  of  future  abode,  and  if  we  may  go  back  still 
further,  and  into  the  early  history  of  the  state,  there  will  be  found 
associated  with  this  particular  region  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  striking  events  which  marked  the  advance  of  civilized 
white  settlement  in  this  part  of  the  country.  During  the  early  and 
long  continued  French  and  English  wars,  these  valleys  were  much 
used  by  the  savages,  though  the  contests  between  the  contending 
powers  were  waged  far  away  from  this  immediate  vicinity.  Still 
further  back,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
for  a long  time  previous  thereto,  this  point  in  the  valley  of  the 
rivers  was  debatable  territory  and  lay  between  the  possessions  of 
the  Iroquois  on  the  north  and  the  Delawares  on  the  south. 

The  Indian  history  of  the  whole  region  is  so  fully  recorded  in 
the  early  chapters  of  this  work  that  hardly  more  than  a passing 
allusion  to  that  occupancy  seems  necessary,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  persons  have  erroneous  impressions  and  belief 
regarding  that  history,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  local  tradi- 
tions, we  feel  justified  in  making  a brief  special  mention  of  the 
subject  in  this  chapter  ; and  if  our  statements  have  the  effect  of 
shattering  some  of  the  traditionary  idols  which  have  been  built  up 
around  “ Spanish  Hill,”  the  reader  will  attribute  tlie  motive  to  a 
desire  for  truth  rather  than  a wish  to  destroy  favorite  illusions. 

The  most  careful  students  of  indianology  have  determined  that 
the  Iroquois  confederacy  was  formed  soon  after  the  year  1400,  and 
that  for  almost  a century  afterward  they  were  devoted  to  strength- 
ening the  bond  of  union  and  increasing  its  power.  The  conquest 
over  the  other  powerful  Indian  nations  by  the  Iroquois  was  not 
begun  until  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  passed, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Delawares  by  the  confederated  nations — 
the  Iroquois — was  not  made  previous  to  1640,  and  between  that 
year  and  1655.  From  this  we  discover  how  impossible  it  would 
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have  been  for  any  combination  of  forces  to  have  been  made  be- 
tween the  Five  Nations  and  the  Delawares  or  their  ancestors  the 
Lennilenapes.  According  to  well  established  Indian  tradition,  the 
enmity  between  these  great  peoples  dated  back  almost  to  the  year 
1200,  and  there  was  nothing  in  harmony  between  them  until  after 
the  conquest  which  ended  in  the  final  and  effectual  subjugation  of 
the  Delawares  and  many  other  nations  as  well.  This  old  enmity 
was  so  fixed  that  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  the 
Iroquois  and  the  Delawares  to  unite  against  the  Spanish  gold  hunt- 
ers or  against  any  other  strange  people,  regardless  of  their  mission. 

Again,  it  is  now  well  settled  history  that  the  French  taught  the 
Indians  how  to  build  defences  and  to  construct  fortifications,  and 
it  is  also  well  known  that  French  explorers,  Jesuit  Priests,  and 
others  of  that  people  were  among  the  Iroquois  and  had  gained  a 
foothold  as  early  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  that  they  were  especially  strong  among  the  Senecas  of  west- 
ern New  York.  Such  fortifications  as  that  on  Spanish  Hill  were 
frequent  in  this  state,  and  one  of  them,  quite  like  that  near 
Waverly,  was  found  by  the  pioneers  of  Yates  county,  hardly  more 
than  fifty  miles  distant  from  Spanish  Hill,  and  as  we  near  the  line 
of  the  old  French  possessions  in  America  such  erections  become 
more  frequent.  They  are  no  longer  a source  of  wonder  and  sur- 
prise, nor  of  superstition,  for  they  have  been  reasonably  and  read- 
ily accounted  for.  But,  we  are  not  prepared  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  name  Spanish  Hill,  with  any  more  satisfaction  than  can  be 
interpreted  the  meaning  of  the  name  Barton  as  applied  to  the 
town. 

Pioneer  and  Early  Settlement. — So  far  as  we  have  positive 
knowledge  the  first  white  men  to  visit  this  region  were  the  aveng- 
ing soldiers  of  Sullivan’s  army,  although  the  tories  and  Indians 
allied  to  the  British  made  frequent  use  of  both  the  Susquehanna 
and  Chemung  valleys  in  their  marauding  expeditions  against  the 
frontier  American  settlements.  Many  of  them  came  this  way  to  the 
battle  at  Wyoming,  and  this  was  also  the  route  taken  by  Brant  and 
his  followers  to  reach  the  bloody  massacre  scene  at  Cherry  Valley. 
Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  congress  and  Cten.  Washington  sent 
brave  Sullivan  and  a strong  force  to  visit  condign  punishment 
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upon  these  merciless  savages  and  their  equally  inhuman  Tory 
allies.  The  soldiers  in  this  command  not  only  drove  the  Indians 
from  the  region,  but  became  acquainted  with  the  desirable  por- 
tions of  the  country  through  which  they  passed,  and  within  four 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war  Ebenezer  Ellis  left  old  Forty  Fort 
and  came  up  the  Susquehanna  in  a canoe  to  the  present  town  of 
Nichols,  and  thence  in  1791  came  to  Barton  and  settedon  the  farm 
afterward  occupied  by  John  Hanna.  From  this  * settlement  the 
stream  called  Ellis  creek  derived  its  name,  although  pioneer  Ellis 
soon  exchanged  with  Mr.  Hanna  and  obtained  land  on  the  creek 
where  the  mill  was  built.  Mr'.  Ellis  had  a large  family  of  thirteen 
children,  of  whom  Alexander,  the  youngest,  was  the  first  white 
male  child  born  in  Barton.  He  married  with  Betsey  Saunders  and 
had  a family  of  twelve  children. 

Stephen  Mills  was  also  a settler  in  the  town,  in  1791,  and,  like 
pioneer  Ellis,  came  here  from  Nichols.  He  was  a Connecticut 
Yankee,  an  old  Revolutionary  patriot,  and  later  a pensioner.  He 
had  a family  hut  the  names  of  all  of  them  are  not  known.  Mr. 
Mills  was  an  earnest  plodder  in  early  times,  but  took  no  active  part 
in  affairs  of  the  town.  His  family  name  has  been  preserved  in 
the  locality,  and  frequently  appears  in  the  town  civil  list. 

Benjamin  Aikens  was  the  third  settler  and  came  in  1791.  He 
was  the  owner  of  a 900  acre  tract  of  good  land,  the  same  after- 
ward owned  by  Gilbert  Smith,  covering  the  site  now  occupied  in 
part  by  the  little  hamlet  called  Barton  village. 

John  Hanna  came  in  1794,  and  in  many  respects  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  the  locality  for  many  years.  He  was  a 
Scotchman  by  birth  and  made  his  way  to  this  country  when  a boy 
as  servant  to  the  captain  of  a sailing  vessel.  He  lived  for  several 
years  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  when  grown  up  became  a dis- 
tiller at  Nescopeck  Falls,  Pa.  However,  the  depreciation  in  value 
of  continental  money  cost  Mr.  Hanna  his  fortune,  although  he 
possessed  some  means  when  he  settled  in  this  town.  He  also 
served  with  credit  in  the  army  during  the  revolution,  hence  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  pioneers  who  were  generally  honored  on 
account  of  that  experience.  When  arrived  in  the  town,  Mr. 
Hanna  first  settled  on  a tract  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 
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but  soon  changed  places  with  pioneer  Ellis.  John  Hanna  built 
the  first  barn  in  the  town,  and  in  it  were  held  religious  services. 
His  wife  was  also  a native  of  Scotland,  named  Margaret  McCul- 
lough, with  whom  he  was  married  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Hanna 
also  became  the  owner  of  a large  tract  of  land  in  the  town  by  pur- 
chase from  Peter  C.  Lorillard,  of  New  York,  in  extent  1,000  acres, 
and  situate  in  the  locality  known  as  Ellistown.  He  became  in- 
deed one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  vicinity  and  possessed  a large 
quantity  of  land.  He  attained  the  remarkable  age  of  102  years 
and  was  always  respected  for  his  sterling  qualities.  His  home 
was  the  general  stopping  place  for  itinerant  preachers,  and  public 
worship  was  frequently  held  under  his  roof.  Pioneer  Hanna  had 
a family  of  nine  children,  viz.:  John  ; Nancy,  who  married  with 
John  Swartwood,  and  after  his  death  writh  John  Shoemaker  ; Jane, 
who  married  with  Joseph  Swain,  of  Chemung  ; William  ; Mar- 
garet, who  became  the  wife  of  Elisha  Hill ; Betsey,  who  married 
with  Lewis  Mills  ; George  ; Sally,  wife  of  Squire  Whittaker  ; and 
Martha,  who  became  the  wife  of  Joseph  G.  Wilkinson.  The  sur- 
name Hanna  is  still  well  represented  in  both  the  town  of  Barton 
and  the  village  of  Waverly. 

James  Swartwood  came  to  the  town  soon  after  John  Hanna  and 
previous  to  1795.  He  came  from  Delaware,  undoubtedly  by  way 
of  Wyoming,  and  was  a valuable  acquisition  to  the  little  settle- 
ment, as  he  is  remembered  as  a man  much  respected  in  the  region. 
In  his  family  were  nine  children  : Mary,  who  married  with  Isaac 
Shoemaker  ; Martha,  who  became  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Smith  ; 
Sarah,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Langford  ; Katie,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Baskia  Jones  ; and  Benjamin,  Janies,  Jacob,  John  and  Eben- 
ezer.  This  family  name  is  still  in  Barton,  reasonably  numerous, 
and  numbers  among  its  representatives  some  of  the  most  substan- 
tial farming  element  of  the  vicinity. 

Luke  Saunders  was  one  of  the  settlers  previous  to  1795,  and 
came  from  Connecticut.  He,  too,  was  a substantial  farmer,  whose 
descendants  are  still  in  the  town,  though  not  numerous.  His 
children  were  Sarah,  Parish,  Jabez,  Nathan,  Betsey,  Christopher, 
Nancy,  and  Robert. 

Samuel  Ellis  also  came  to  Barton  in  1795.  He  was  a brother  to 
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Ebenezer  Ellis,  the  pioneer,  and  came  with  the  record  of  a soldier 
of  the  revolution. 

Ezekiel  Williams  was  another  settler  of  about  the  same  time, 
although  data  concerning  his  personal  and  family  record  is  indeed 
meagre  ; but  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  town  he  is  entitled  to 
mention  in  this  place. 

John  Shepard  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  region,  hav- 
ing come  into  the  valley  south  of  Waverly  as  early  as  1790  or  ’92. 
He  emigrated  to  Tioga  Point,  according  to  Judge  Avery,  about 
1784  or  ’85,  and  became  acquainted  with  this  particular  locality 
through  his  business  operations  as  Indian  trader.  At  the  place 
called  Milltown  Mr.  Shepard  built  a fulling  mill,  and  also  a woollen 
mill.  In  1796  he  became  the  owner  of  a thousand  acres  of  land 
on  the  site  now  of  the  village  of  Waverly,  having  purchased  the 
tract  from  General  Thomas,  of  Westchester  county,  for  the  sum 
of  five  dollars  an  acre.  He  at  once  moved  here  and  became  prom- 
inently identified  with  all  subsequent  measures  of  improvement 
of  the  new  region.  Isaac  Shepard  was  the  son  of  John  Shepard, 
and  upon  him  seems  to  have  fallen  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the 
work  begun  by  the  father.  During  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  business  men  in  the  county, 
and  he,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  person,  contributed 
toward  building  up  the  village  in  particular  and  the  town  in  gen- 
eral. Later  generations  of  the  same  family  have  in  like  manner 
been  important  factors  in  the  more  recent  events  of  local  history, 
all  of  which  will  be  further  mentioned  in  the  village  chapter. 

William  Bensley  was  another  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  local- 
ity, but  the  exact  year  of  his  arrival  is  uncertain.  Judge  Avery, 
the  earliest  writer  of  contemporary  history,  gives  Mr.  Bensley  a 
place  among  the  pioneers,  and  also,  with  other  writers,  says  he 
was  an  important  factor  in  early  events.  Pioneer  Bensley  came 
from  Smitlifield,  Wayne  county  (now  Pike)  about  1803  (in  that 
year  according  to  Mr.  Genung’s  interesting  and  carefully  prepar- 
ed narrative),  and  located  on  the  farm  more  recently  owned  by 
John  Park,  situated  about  one  mile  west  of  Barton  village.  This 
farm  was  in  the  Bensley  family  for  a period  of  eighty  years. 
William  Bensley  married  with  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Bun- 
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nell,  and  to  them  were  born  nine  children:  Gershom,  John,  Daniel, 
Henry,  Eleanor,  Elizabeth,  Anna,  Mary  A.,  and  Sarah  Bensley. 
Pioneer  Bensley  was  a weaver  by  trade,  hence  was  a valuable  ac- 
quisition to  the  settlement,  but  in  connection  with  that  work  he 
was  also  a lumberman  and  farmer.  His  descendants  are  still  in 
the  town,  but  the  pioneer  element  of  the  family  has  passed  away. 

Charles  B.  Smith,  who  is  remembered  as  an  early  settler,  came 
to  the  town  when  a boy,  and  was  one  of  the  Bensley  household. 
He  afterward  married  with  Elizabeth  Bensley. 

Judge  Avery,  in  his  sketches  of  early  life  in  the  valley, says  that 
the  first  settlers  on  Cayuta  creek  were  Charles  Bingham,  Layton 
Newell,  Lyon  C.  Hedges  and  Philip  Crans  ; and  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  stream  Justus  Lyons,  John  Manhart  and  a fam- 
ily named  Reed  were  the  first  comers.  Silas  Wolcott  lived  on 
Ellis  creek  but  afterward  moved  to  Ithaca.  Moses  and  Elisha 
Leonard  were  other  settlers  in  this  locality. 

George  W.  Buttson  was  the  owner  of  a saw  mill  at  Barton  vil- 
lage in  the  early  history  of  the  town,  and  from  him  the  creek  on 
which  the  mill  was  built  received  its  name.  Among  the  other 
early  settlers  in  the  vicinity  may  be  mentioned  John  Hyatt,  Eli- 
phalet  Barden,  Benjamin  and  Samuel  Mundy,  Peter  Barnes,  Selah 
Payne,  Peter  Hoffman,  and  others,  whose  names  have  been  lost 
with  the  lapse  of  time. 

Charles  Bingham,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  on  Cayuta 
creek,  was  a pioneer  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  but  was  driven  from 
that  region  by  the  Indians.  He  returned  to  Wilkesbarre,  but  after 
dangerous  hostilities  had  passed  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Spanish 
Hill,  and  still  later  moved  to  a home  about  six  miles  up  Shepard’s 
Creek.  Mr.  Bingham  was  noted  for  his  maple  sugar  product ; 
indeed  the  abundance  of  sugar  maples  on  the  tract  was  the  in- 
ducement to  him  to  make  the  purchase.  Charles  Bingham,  son 
of  the  settler,  built  an  early  mill  on  the  site  now  of  Bingham 
Brothers’  mill  at  Lockwood.  Charles  Bingham  the  elder,  had  four 
sons,  John,  Ehenezer,  Jonathan  and  Charles,  Jr.,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Anna,  Margurite  and  Sarah. 

Thus  was  the  pioneer  and  early  settlement  accomplished  in  this 
western  portion  of  the  old  town  of  Owego.  The  reader  must  of 
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course  understand  that  the  original  town  of  Owego  included  all  the 
territory  between  Owego  creek  on  the  east  and  the  Cayuta  creek  on 
the  west.  This  name  wfis  continued  from  the  time  of  the  erection 
of  the  county  in  1791  to  the  time  of  the  general  revision  of  both 
counties  and  towns  in  the  state  in  1813.  Then  the  town  previous- 
ly known  as  Tioga  took  the  name  of  Owego,  and  Owego  thence- 
forth became  known  as  Tioga.  Therefore  all  settlers  in  Barton 
before  1813  were  in  Owego,  and  between  the  year  last  mentioned 
and  March  23,  1824,  all  who  came  to  what  we  now  call  Barton  were 
settlers  in  Tioga.  However,  before  proceeding  to  a discussion  of 
the  civil  and  political  history  of  the  town  we  may  with  propriety 
recall  the  names  of  other  and  perhaps  later  settlers  in  Barton,  but 
who  were  in  some  manner  identified  with  its  history.  Still,  this 
mention  must  be  brief  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  another  depart- 
ment of  this  work,  devoted  solely  to  personal  chronology,  the 
reader  will  find  more  extended  allusion,  to  pioneers  and  as  well  to 
other  substantial  families  of  the  town,  whether  early  or  more 
recent  settlers. 

In  the  locality  known  as  Tallmadge  Hill,  Sutherland  Tallmadge, 
from  Schoharie  county,  was  an  early  settler.  David  Davis  was 
also  an  early  settler,  and  his  son  Samuel  was  a blacksmith  as  well 
as  farmer  and  lumberman.  Elisha  Hill  came  from  Connecticut  to 
Bradford  county,  Pa.,  in  1818,  but  after  three  years  removed  into 
this  town.  His  brother,  Caleb  Hill,  came  at  the  same  time.  Elisha 
had  been  in  the  service  during  the  war  of  1812-15,  hence  was  a 
man  of  importance  in  the  town.  He  married  with  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  John  Hanna,  and  to  them  were  born  five  children  : 
John  G.,  Philomela,  Sarah,  Hannah,  Elizabeth,  and  Tabitha  J. 
Hill. 

Benjamin  Genung  was  the  pioneer  of  a numerous  and  afterward 
well  known  family  in  this  region.  He  was  of  Huguenot  descent, 
a patriot  of  the  revolution,  and  a pioneer  in  Dryden,  Tompkins 
county.  Prom  him  descended  the  family  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
He  had  six  children  : Barnabas,  Aaron,  Rachel,  Philo,  Peroni,  and 
Timothy.  Barnabas  married  with  Susan  Johnson  and  raised  a 
family  of  twelve  children.  They  were  Lydia,  Nathaniel,  Harri- 
son, Ann,  Rebecca,  Sally,  Enos,  George,  Marilda,  and  Barnabas, 
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Jr.  John  Franklin  and  George  Frederick  Genung,  the  well  known 
educators  at  Amherst  college  and  Benedict  (Columbia,  S.  C.)  insti- 
tute, respectively,  were  sons  of  Abram  Genung.  Enos  Genung, 
also  son  of  Abram,  married  with  Sarepta  Earsley,  of  Caroline,  and 
lived  chiefly  in  Tioga  county.  Their  children  were  Emma,  wife 
of  Fred  Morgan  ; George  D.,  of  the  Waverly  Free  Press;  Dell,  wife 
of  George  Gardner ; Priscilla,  who  married  with  George  Stevens  ; 
Luella,  who  married  with  Wm.  Ewen,  and  Reuben  E.  Genung. 

Squire  Whitaker,  of  whom  frequent  mention  is  made  in  this 
and  the  village  chapter,  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1808,  and  came 
with  his  parents  to  Barton  in  1816.  He  walked  and  assisted  in 
driving  a cow  the  entire  distance.  In  1832,  Mr.  Whitaker  married 
with  Sally,  the  daughter  of  John  Hanna,  and  soon  removed  to 
Tallmadge  Hill,  where  he  built  a cabin  on  crotched  sticks,  and 
then  set  about  clearing  his  farm.  Misfortunes  befell  him  in  his 
early  endeavors,  but  success  came  later  on,  and  Squire  Whitaker 
was  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  town.  He  had  a 
family  of  seven  children. 

Peter  Van  DeBogart  came  from  Schenectady  county  and  was  a 
pioneer  in  Tompkins  county.  In  1825  he  removed  to  Barton  and 
afterward  lived  here.  His  was  a large  family,  and  the  name  is 
still  numerous  in  the  town,  though  most  of  its  representatives 
have  contracted  it  to  Bogart.  In  fact  this  has  been  done  by  the 
family  generally  in  the  country. 

Salmon  Johnson  was  a Vermont  Yankee,  and  came  to  Barton 
from  either  Chittenden  or  Franklin  county.  He  located  at  Ellis- 
town,  as  that  settlement  was  known. 

John  W.  VanAtta,  whose  surname  is  still  preserved  in  business 
circles  in  Waverly,  came  to  Barton  from  Warren  county,  N.  J., 
about  1827.  In  his  family  were  eleven  children,  from  whom  there 
has  grown  a large  number  of  descendants,  living  in  this  county 
and  elsewhere. 

Eliphalet  Barden  came  from  Connecticut  in  1821,  and  settled 
on  the  Giltner  farm,  as  known  in  recent  years.  One  story  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  town  was  named  in  allusion  to  this  family 
name,  though  slightly  modified.  However  this  may  be  we  know 
not,  but  the  surname  is  still  represented  in  the  town,  and  by  good 
worthy  citizens. 
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John  Parker  was  an  early  settler  at  Ellistown,  and  married  with 
Lizzie  Ellis.  They  had  seven  children,  hut  the  surname  is  not  now 
numerous  in  this  locality.  Shaler  Shipman  came  from  Connecticut 
and  settled  in  Barton  in  1829.  He  was  both  farmer  and  lumber- 
man and  built  two  saw  mills.  Shipman  Hollow  was  named  in  al- 
lusion to  this  settler  and  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Mr.  Shipman  married  twice  and  had  fourteen  children,  ten  by  the 
first  and  four  by  the  second  marriage.  James  N.  Harding  was  a 
native  of  Orange  county,  and  became  a resident  of  Barton  in  1833, 
settling  on  Tallmadge  Hill.  He  raised  a family  of  five  children, 
and  they  marrying  made  the  name  numerous  in  the  town. 
Reuben  Harding’s  family  came  about  the  same  time,  and  also  from 
Orange  county,  and,  like  James,  settled  on  Tallmadge  Hill,  on  the 
farm  more  recently  occupied  by  Elliot  Harding.  James  M.  Sliter 
came  in  1834,  from  Albany  county,  and  David  B.  Cure  in  1835, 
from  Hector,  in  Schuyler  county.  Daniel  J.  Lum,  a native  of 
Hew  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  and  John  Solomon,  formerly  of  Orange  county, 
became  residents  of  Barton  in  1840. 

Having  in  this  manner  brought  to  mind  the  names  of  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  early  settlers  of  Barton,  it  is  proper  that  there 
be  made  a brief  allusion  to  the  first  events  of  town  history  as  they 
have  been  collated  and  noted  by  thoughtful  observers.  Pioneer 
Ebenezer  Ellis  built  the  first  dwelling  house,  and  harvested  the 
first  crops  raised  in  the  town.  Alexander,  son  of  Ebenezer  Ellis, 
was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Barton.  Factoryville  was  made 
a post  station  in  1812,  and  Isaac  Shepard  was  the  first  postmaster. 
Ephraim  Strong  taught  the  first  school.  Ebenezer  and  Samuel 
Ellis  built  the  first  saw  mill,  on  Ellis  creek.  The  first  grist  mill 
was  built  in  1800,  on  Cayuta  creek,  by  George  Walker,  senior. 
The  old  fulling  mill  on  Cayuta  creek,  near  the  state  line,  was  built 
in  1808,  by  John  Shepard  and  Josiah  Crocker.  Two  years  later, 
in  1810,  a woollen  mill  was  built  near  the  saw  mill.  Dr.  Prentice 
was  the  first  physician,  William  Giles  the  first  lawyer,  and  Rev. 
Valentine  Cook  the  first  minister  in  the  town.  The  Emery  M.  E. 
chapel,  at  Ellistown,  was  the  first  church  edifice  erected.  The 
first  brick  building  was  the  old  church  at  Factoryville.  Elias 
Walker  built  the  first  tavern. 
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All  these  things  were  accomplished  previous  to  the  organization 
of  Barton  as  a separate  town,  and  previous  to  the  actual  founding 
of  the  village.  From  the  number  of  settlers  whose  names  have 
been  noted,  it  must  be  seen  that  this  part  of  the  mother  town  had 
a considerable  population  previous  to  the  creation  of  Barton  as  a 
town.  Such  indeed  was  the  case,  and  from  an  old  document  it  is 
learned  that  in  the  year  1800  the  territory  now  comprising  the 
town  had  a population  of  180  persons. 

Population. — In  1824  the  town  was  erected  and  organized,  and 
in  the  next  year  the  first  enumeration  of  its  inhabitants  was  made. 
By  reference  to  the  census  reports  there  can  he  obtained  a fair  idea 
of  subsequent  growth,  and  the  fact  will  he  disclosed  that  there 
has  been  a constant  increase  in  population  from  1824  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1892  was  greater 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  town.  In  1825  the  popula- 
tion was  585  ; in  1830, — 982  ; 1835, — 1,469  ; 1840, — 2,324  ; 1845,— 
2,347;  1850,-3,522;  1855,-3,842;  1860,-4,234;  1865,-4,077; 

1870, — 5,087  ; 1875, — 5,937  ; 1880, — 5,825  ; 1885, — no  count ; 1890, 
—6,120;  1892,-6,495. 

Organization  and  Civil  History. — Town  records,  generally 
fruitful  sources  of  information,  are  always  searched  by  the  student 
of  town  history, and  generally  with  gratifying  results,  hut  in  Barton, 
through  some  now7  unknown  misfortune,  the  records  are  missing 
and  the  most  patient  search  fails  to  discover  any  trace  of  their 
whereabouts.  However,  it  is  well  known  that  on  March  23,  1824, 
the  legislature  passed  an  act  creating  the  town,  and  that  on  April 
27  thereafter  the  electors  met  in  town  meeting  to  complete  the 
organization.  The  officers  elected  w7ere  as  follows  : supervisor, 
Gilbert  Smith  ; town  clerk,  John  Crotsley  ; assessors,  Jonathan 
Barnes,  A.  H.  Schuyler,  and  William  Hanna  ; commissioners  of 
highways,  William  Crans,  Frederick  Parker,  John  Giltner  ; con- 
stable and  collector,  John  Parker  ; overseers  of  the  poor,  John 
Hanna,  Jr.,  Seely  Finch  ; commissioners  of  common  schools,  Gil- 
bert Smith,  Eliphalet  Barden,  Nathaniel  Potter ; inspectors  of 
common  schools,  Janies  Birch,  Ely  Foster,  Joseph  Tallmadge, 
Samuel  Mills,  Jonathan  Barnes  ; fence  viewers,  George  W.  John- 
son, Abraham  Smith,  Joseph  Tallmadge ; poundmasters,  John 
Hyatt,  Joel  Sawyer. 
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Thus  was  perfected  the  civil  organization  of  the  town  called 
Barton,  a jurisdiction  which  in  point  of  importance  ranks  almost 
first  in  the  county,  and  in  some  respects  stands  at  the  head.  The 
town,  with  its  villages  and  hamlets,  has  grown  from  a beginning 
as  small  as  in  any  other  of  the  county’s  subdivisions,  and  in  the 
face  of  obstacles  and  disadvantages  has  it  been  built  up  to  its 
present  position.  The  first  officers  at  once  began  the  work  of 
dividing  the  territory" into  road  and  school  districts,  for  at  that 
time  the  existing  provisions,  established  by  the  mother  town  Tioga, 
were  indeed  limited ; hut  these  things  were  easily  accomplished, 
and  with  the  old  Chemung  Turnpike  having  its  course  directly 
through  the  town,  Barton  was  placed  on  a substantial  footing. 

The  town  began  its  civil  history  with  a population  of  nearly  600 
inhabitants,  and  at  a time  when  the  arts  of  peace  prevailed 
throughout  the  southern  tier,  but  when  the  settlers  in  the  towns 
further  west  were  entering  that  unfortunate  period  known  in 
history  as  the  anti-rent  conflict.  But,  unlike  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Pulteney  lands,  the  settlers  in  this  region  were  not  so  serious- 
ly distressed  by  importunate  landlords  and  grasping  proprietors  as 
were  their  western  neighbors,  and  the  period  passed  without  in- 
jury to  interests  in  this  immediate  locality. 

The  succeeding  score  and  a half  of  years  was  an  era  of  constant 
progress  and  prosperity  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  Bar- 
ton, and  one  in  which  the  population  was  increased  almost  ten 
fold.  In  that  same  period  were  built  up  several  hamlets,  and  one 
incorporated  village  equal  in  commercial  importance  to  any  muni- 
cipality in  the  whole  shire.  With  this  growth  came  strength,  and 
when  the  north  and  the  south  were  arrayed  against  one  another  in 
civil  war,  Barton  volunteers  were  not  wanting  and  the  patriotism 
of  the  town  was  fully  demonstrated. 

Glancing  over  the  military  records  of  the  town,  it  is  seen  that 
Barton  recruits  were  in  almost  every  command,  from  the  original 
three-months  men  to  the  179th  infantry,  but  the  story  is  so  fully 
told  in  another  chapter  that  not  more,  than  an  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject is  necesary  in  this  connection.  Gleaning  data  from  all  sources, 
we  learn  that  Barton  sent  into  the  service  during  the  war  a total 
of  more  than  200  men,  who  were  scattered  through  the  several 
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regiments  recruited  in  the  county,  while  not  a few  of  Barton’s  sons 
enlisted  at  Elmira,  a general  headquarters  during  a portion  of  the 
war  period. 

During  the  three-quarters  of  a century  of  separate  history  in 
this  town,  among  the  several  villages  built  up  only  one  has  attained 
to  the  dignity  and  character  of  a municipality.  Old  Factoryville 
is  now  wholly  lost  in  the  more  progressive  village  of  Waverly, 
and  the  old-time  importance  of  Barton  city  is  fast  fading  away. 
Bingham’s  Mills,  as  previously  known,  but  now  Lockwood,  and 
Reniff  are  stations  on  the  Lehigh  Valiev  railroad  ; North  Barton 
is  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  Halsey  Valley  in  the  northeast, 
Barton  Centre  in  the  centre,  and  the  little  new  postoffice  called 
Glencairn  is  just  north  of  Waverly  village  limits.  However,  each 
of  these  settled  localities  is  mentioned  in  another  place,  and  we 
may  conclude  this  branch  of  town  history  witli  the  civil  list. 


1824-25 — Gilbert  Smith.  1846- 

1826 —  John  Crotsley.  1852- 

1827—  William' Ellis.  1 853- 

1828 —  John  Crotsley.  1856- 

1829 —  Gilbert  Smith.  1857- 

1830 —  William  Ellis.  1858- 

1831— 32 — Frank’n  Tallmadge.1859 

1833—  Daniel  Mills.  1862- 

1834 —  Alex.  H.  Schuyler.  1865- 

1835— 37 — Samuel  Mills.  1869 
1838-9 — Washington  Smith.  1870- 

1840- 41— Samuel  Mills.  1871 

1842- 45 — Reuben  S.  Smith.  1872- 

1824 —  John  Crotsley.  1850- 

1825—  Nathaniel  Potter  1858- 

1826— 28 — Joel  Sawyer.  1859- 

1829- 30— Samuel  Ellis.  1860- 

1830-  Alex.  Ellis.  1862- 

1831- 34— Chas.  VanHorn.  1863- 

1835 —  Franklin  Tallmadge.  1864 

1836 —  Inman  Walling.  1865 

1837 —  Seymour  Wright.  1868- 

1838 —  Arthur  Yates.  1869- 

1839— 40 — Alex.  H.  Schuyler.  1870 

1841- 42— Wm.  H.  Thomas.  1871 

1843- 49— Alex.  H.  Schuyler.  1872 


SUPERVISORS. 

51 — Samuel  Mills. 
-Henry  S.  Davis. 

-55 — Samuel  Mills. 
—Chas.  Shepard. 

-Geo.  H.  Fairchild. 

— J.  L.  Sawyer. 

-61 — Silas  Fordham. 

■64 — Harden  D.Y.  Pratt. 
68 — John  L.  Sawyer. 

— J.  Theodore  Sawyer. 
-Guidon  G.  Manning. 
—Dewitt  C.  Atwater. 
-Julian  F.  Dewitt. 

TOWN  CLERKS. 

-57 — Silas  Fordham. 

- H.  W.  Longwell. 
-Henry  S.  Davis. 

61 — Horace  C.  Hubert. 
—A.  G.  Allen. 

—Wilbur  F.  Finch. 

— Ozias  Shipman. 

-67 — G.  G.  Manning. 
—Wilbur  F.  Finch. 

— Benj.  W.  Bonnell. 

— John  E.  Pembleton. 
-John  R.  Murray. 

73— B.  W.  Bonnell. 


1873 —  Levi  Westfall. 

1874- 77—0.  H.  P.  Kinney. 

1878 —  Wm.  H.  Allen. 

1879 —  Andrew  A.  Slawsou. 

1880 —  Benjamin  Golden. 

1881 —  Leander  Walker. 

1882— 84 — Levi  Curtis. 

1885 —  And’w  A.  Slawson. 

1886 —  J.  Theodore  Sawyer. 

1887- 88 — Abram  I.  Decker. 

1889- 91— Edward  G.  Tracy. 

1892 —  Levi  Curtis. 

1893- 96 — Edwin  S.  Hanford. 

1874 —  John  R.  Murray. 

1875- 76— P.  P.  Gallagher. 
1877-78— Frank  J.  Campbell. 
1879-81— Geo.  W.  Chaffee. 

1882 —  Samuel  O.  Shoemaker. 

1883- 85 — D.  John  McDonald. 
1886-87 — Edwin  S.  Hanford. 

1888- 89 — Geo.  D.  Genung. 

1890- 91— Edwin  S.  Hanford. 

1892—  Y.  C.  Manneis. 

1893 —  Will  II.  Swain. 

1894— 96— Charles  II.  Turney. 
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1830—  Gilbert  Smith. 

— .Jonathan  Barnes. 

— Alexander  Ellis. 

1831 —  Abel  Sawyer. 

— Franklin  Tallmadge. 

1833 —  Alex.  Ellis. 

1834 —  Inman  Walling. 

— Washington  Smith. 

1835 —  Joel  Sawyer. 

1830 — Wash.  Smith. 

1837 —  Arthur  Abates. 

— Alex.  Ellis. 

1838 —  Arthur  Yates. 

1839 —  Jonathan  Barnes. 

1840 —  Inman  Walling. 

1841—  .Joel  Sawyer 

1842—  Thomas  Yates. 

— Seymour  Wright. 

1843 —  Nicholas  Shoemaker. 

1844 —  Amos  Moore. 

1845—  .Joel  Sawyer. 

1846 —  Thomas  Yates. 

1847—  Jacob  Newkirk. 

1848—  Lyman  Wright. 

1849 —  Joel  Sawyer. 

1850 —  Peter  Wentz. 


JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 

1851—  .Jacob  Newkirk. 

1852 —  Seymour  Wright. 

1853 —  Horace  C.  Hubbert. 

1855 —  Thomas  Yates. 

1856 —  Seymour  Yates. 

1857—  Hiram  Payne. 

1858—  Horace  C.  Hubbert. 

1859 —  Nicholas  Shoemaker. 
— Stephen  McKinney. 

1860—  Nicholas  Shoemaker. 

1861 —  Alvali  James. 

1862 —  Horace  C.  Hubbert. 

1863— 64 — Sam’l  M.  Newland. 

1864 —  Thomas  Yates. 

1865 —  Lewis  M.  Mullock. 

1866 —  James  Aplin. 

1867 —  Thomas  Yates. 

1868—  S.  M.  Newland. 

1869 —  Oliver  B.  Corwin. 

1870 —  Newton  Kinney. 
—Lewis  W.  Mullock. 

1871 —  Levi  Westfall. 

1872—  DeWitt  Dwyer. 

1873—  L.  W.  Mullock. 

1874 —  Coe  Mullock. 

1875 —  John  T.  Osborn. 


1876 —  Wm.  E.  Casey. 
—George  H.  Grafft. 

1877 —  John  H.  Murray. 

— William  F.  Warner. 

1878 —  J.  W.  Hollenback. 

1879 —  George  H.  Grafft. 

1880 —  Wm.  II.  Spaulding. 

1881 —  William  Corey. 

— F.  J.  Armstrong. 

1882—  F.  J.  Armstrong. 

1883 —  George  II.  Grafft. 

1884 —  Wm.  H.  Spaulding. 
— L.  Bensley. 

1885—  G.  H.  Manning. 

— DeWitt  C.  Bensley. 

1886—  DeWitt  C.  Bensley. 

1887 —  George  H.  Grafft. 

1888 —  Wm.  H.  Spaulding. 

1889 —  E/.ra  Canfield. 

1890—  DeWitt  C.  Bensley. 

1891—  George  H.  Grafft. 

1892 —  Charles  O.  Hogan. 

1893—  Richard  H.  Andrus. 

1894 —  DeWitt  C.  Bensley. 

1895 —  George  H.  Grafft. 

1896 —  Charles  O.  Hogan. 


Villages  and  Hamlets. — Among  the  settled  localities  of  Barton 
the  incorporated  village  of  Waverly  is  first  in  importance  and  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  metropolitan  municipalities  in  Tioga  county, 
hence  is  reserved  for  special  and  extended  mention  in  another 
chapter. 

Barton,  sometimes  called  “Barton  City,”  not,  however,  in  deri- 
sion but  from  a certain  prominence  the  locality  has  ever  held 
among  the  villages  of  the  town,  where  settled  and  lived  several 
of  the  most  respected  and  worthy  of  the  pioneers,  whose  names 
have  been  mentioned  on  earlier  pages,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing places  from  a historic  standpoint  to  be  found  in  all  the  county. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  region  Barton  shared  honors  and  busi- 
ness with  Milltown  and  other  established  centres,  hut  with  the 
growth  and  wonderful  prosperity  of  Factoryville  of  old  and 
Waverly  of  more  recent  years,  our  little  eastern  hamlet  suffered 
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loss  with  final  result  in  its  comparatively  unimportant  position. 
Yet,  there  is  something  in  and  about  this  hamlet  which  has 
always  commanded  a certain  respect  from  the  older  and  more  sub- 
stantial element  of  the  town’s  people.  In  the  days  of  the  stage 
and  mail  coach  here  was  indeed  a busy  place,  and  when  the  rail- 
road superseded  the  old  method  of  travel,  Barton  for  a time 
retained  its  prestige,  and  in  fact  never  did  decline  but  was  out- 
grown by  more  fortunate  villages.  It  is  now  described  as  a station 
and  postoffice  on  the  line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Erie  railroads, 
with  a population  of  about  200,  and  business  interests  sufficient  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  of  a rich  and  prosperous  farming  region. 
Here,  too,  is  the  Barton  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  a good  dis- 
trict school,  a hotel,  with  other  interests  necessary  to  supply  all 
local  requirements.  It  is  also  an  important  shipping  point  for 
agricultural  products. 

The  M.  E.  church  at  Barton  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  denom- 
ination in  the  county,  and  was  organized  about  1805  at  the  dwell- 
ing of  pioneer  Peter  Barnes.  Among  the  first  members  were  Peter 
Barnes  and  wife,  Gilbert  and  Betsey  Smith,  Benjamin  Aikins, 
Samuel  Mundy,  Daniel  Bensley,  Peter  Hoffman,  and  Selah  Payne. 
The  first  ministers  to  officiate  here  were  Revs.  Timothy  Lee  and 
Horace  Agard,  while  Benjamin  Aikins  was  the  first  local  preacher. 
The  first  church  edifice  was  built  by  the  society  in  1836,  and  from 
that  until  the  present  time  this  has  been  one  of  the  strong  M.  E. 
churches  in  the  county,  outside  the  large  villages.  This  charge  is 
united  with  North  Barton  and  Smithboro,  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  Rev.  S.  A.  Terry. 

The  present  business  interests  of  the  hamlet  are  about  as  fol- 
lows: De  Witt  C.  Bensley,  coal  dealer  and  justice  of  the  peace  ; 
Masterson  & Cary,  general  store  and  two  large  storehouses  ; F. 
W.  Harding,  general  store  ; I.  F.  Hoyt,  shoemaker  and  dealer  in 
notions  ; The  Johnson  house,  S.  E.  Johnson,  proprietor  ; F.  A. 
Ellis,  grist  mill  ; Wm.  Cornell,  saw  and  feed  mill.  The  Barton 
steam  mills  burned  in  1877,  together  with  other  valuable  property. 
Mr.  Cornell  rebuilt  the  mill  and  established  a saw  and  feed  mill, 
though  the  latter  has  not  been  operated  in  several  years. 

Lockwood,  as  now  known,  owes  its  existence  and  business  im- 
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portance  almost  wholly  to  the  efforts  of  the  firm  of  Bingham  Broth- 
ers, who  began  operations  here  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war.  How- 
ever, in  the  early  history  of  the  town  Charles  Bingham,  Jr.,  son 
of  the  pioneer  Charles,  built  a mill  at  Lockwood,  or  on  the  site  of 
the  subsequent  hamlet  so  called.  In  later  years  the  place  came  to 
he  known  as  Bingham’s  Mills,  and  was  so  called  until  1881,  when 
on  account  of  a political  difference  between  the  proprietors  in  fact 
of  the  place  and  a government  official,  the  official  having  tile 
power,  caused  the  name  to  be  changed  from  Bingham’s  Mills  to 
Lockwood.  The  date  of  the  change  was  November  18,  1881. 

The  postoffice  was  established  January  7,  1870.  and  the  post- 
masters have  been  George  W.  Bingham,  appointed  January  7, 
1870,  and  November  18,  1881  ; George  D.  Brock,  August  24,  1885  ; 
Edmund  J.  Bingham,  May  2,  1889  ; Ezra  Canfield,  August  23,  1893. 

A part  of  the  extensive  mills  at  this  place  which  Bingham 
Brothers  operate  was  burned  in  December,  1896,  but  was  at  once 
replaced  with  others.  Therefore  the  business  interests  of  Lock- 
wood  are  about  as  substantial  as  ever,  and  are  represented  as  fol- 
lows : Bingham  Brothers,  general  merchants,  manufacturers  of 
butter  packages  and  proprietors  of  saw,  planing  and  grist  mills  ; 
Truman  Searles,  grocer  ; W.  E.  Edgerton,  dealer  in  agricultural 
implements  and  proprietor  of  meat  market. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Lockwood  dates  I tack  to  the 
days  of  early  settlement,  when  a class  was  formed,  although 
it  was  many  years  later  that  the  formal  organization  was  perfected. 
The  church  home  was  built  in  1854,  since  which  time  the  society 
has  been  generally  prosperous.  In  this  charge  are  now  177  mem- 
bers. The  pastor  is  Rev.  A.  F.  Brown. 

North  Barton  is  a post  hamlet  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town, 
in  a purely  agricultural  region,  hut  the  country  roundabout  is  rich 
and  fertile  in  nature’s  products.  The  farming  people  here  required 
a trading  centre  and  tins  hamlet  was  built  up  to  supply  the  want. 
No  business  interests  are  now  maintained  here,  and  the  only  public 
buildings  are  the  M.  E.  church  and  the  district  school. 

The  North  Barton  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  organized  in 
1869,  with  eighteen  members,  and  in  1870  the  edifice  was  built. 
However,  the  society  has  never  been  sufficiently  strong  to  support 
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a pastor  and  is  therefore  a paid  of  the  circuit  comprising  Smith- 
boro,  Barton  and  North  Barton,  of  which  the  pastor  in  charge  is 
Rev.  S.  A.  Terry.. 

The  North  Barton  Agricultural  Society  was  incorporated  June 
25,  1885,  by  S.  C.  Brown,  D.  V.  Besemer,  Alonzo  Baker,  M.  B. 
Sager,  P.  H.  Wheeler,  Oscar  Talcott,  N.  M.  Brewster,  H.  E.  Bar- 
den, S.  W.  Ellison  and  0.  H.  Stebbins. 

The  Acme  Grange  of  North  Barton  was  incorporated  December 
18,  1885,  by  L.  W.  Kingsnorth,  S.  C.  Brown,  S.  Speer,  0.  H. 
Stebbins,  Archie  T.  Smith,  P.  V.  Bogart,  Ezra  Canfield,  W.  C. 
Edgerton,  F.  E.  Steenburg,  S.  W.  Ellison,  James  Payne  and  C.  L. 
Baker.  These  societies  were  formed  for  the  benefit  and  advance- 
ment of  interests  pertaining  particularly  to  farmers,  and  such  were 
their  results. 

Halsey  Valley  is  a pretty  hamlet  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
town,  lying  in  both  Barton  and  Tioga.  Its  interests  are  chiefly  in 
Tioga,  hence  requires  no  mention  in  this  chapter. 

Reniff  is  the  name  of  a once  prosperous  hamlet  and  station  on 
the  line  of  the  now  called  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  town.  Willis  E.  Gillett  was  for  several  years  the 
active  man  of  the  place,  but  now  all  evidences  of  former  prosperity 
are  gone. 

Barton  Centre  is  the  name  given  to  designate  a cluster  of  houses 
in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  where  twenty  years  ago  was  a 
quiet  settlement. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


VILLAGE  OF  WAVERLY, 


HEN  in  1796  John  Shepard  came  up  from  the  vicinity  of  Tioga 


Point  and  purchased  a thousand  acre  tract  of  land  from  Gen- 


eral Thomas,  he  little  thought  the  location  residence  would 
ever  be  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  enterprising  business  villages 
m Tioga  county.  Pioneer  John  Shepard  was  a farmer  and  trader, 
a land  speculator  and  bought  and  sold  extensively,  but  he  probably 
did  not  have  in  mind  the  thought  of  founding  a village  when  he 
made  the  first  purchase.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  village  of  Wa- 
verly  under  that  name,  but  he  did  live  to  see  the  old  hamlet  of 
Factoryville  one  of  the  most  prosperous  trading  centres  in  the 
county.  John  Shepard  died  in  1837,  and  it  remained  for  his  son, 
Isaac  Shepard,  and  other  worthy  pioneers,  to  make  the  many  im- 
provements which  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  village. 

From  an  old  printed  document  it  is  learned  that  a large  tract  of 
land  extending  from  the  Chemung  east  to  Shepard’s  creek  and 
from  the  state  line  north  a considerable  distance,  was  origi- 
nally known  as  the  Benedict  location.  East  of  the  creek  was  the 
Lorillard  tract,  a portion  of  which,  after  the  English  custom,  was 
reserved  by  the  proprietor  as  a manor,  otherwise  called  a “ Bar- 
ton and  the  theory  has  been  advanced  that  from  this  fact  the 
town  received  its  name.  From  the  same  authority  it  is  also  learn- 
ed that  in  1800  George  Walker  made  the  first  substantial  improve- 
ment at  Factoryville  by  building  a grist  mill,  and  six  years  later 
John  Shepard  and  Josiah  Crocker,  the  latter  from  Lee,  Mass., 
built  a fulling  mill  and  set  up  a carding  machine  at  the  settlement 
called  Milltown  on  the  state  line.  This  was  the  beginning  of  im- 
provements which  led  to  the  subsequent  village,  and  within  the 
next  few  years  so  rapid  was  the  growth  in  the  locality  that  a post- 
office  was  established,  and  Factoryville  became  a fact  as  well  as  a 
name.  A little  later  on  Isaac  and  Job  Shepard,  sons  of  John, 
built  a woollen  mill  at  or  near  the  east  village,  the  same  property 
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which  was  afterward  bought  by  Alexander  Brooks  and  which  was 
burned  in  1858.  The  postoffice  was  kept  for  several  years  in  the 
woollen  mill,  but  was  removed  to  a more  suitable  location  in  Mr. 
Shepard’s  store  on  the  then  called  Owego  road,  but  now  Chemung 
street. 

A survey  of  Factoryville  was  made  in  1819,  by  Major  Flower, 
and  the  owner  of  the  land,  Mr.  Shepard,  divided  it  into  lots  of 
large  size.  Many  of  these  lots  were  sold  to  Thomas  Wilcox  and 
Moses  and  Elisha  Leonard,  who,  in  turn,  subdivided  them,  sold 
many,  built  on  others,  and  within  the  next  five  years  Factoryville 
had  become  a trading  and  manufacturing  point  of  much  impor- 
tance in  the  county.  Indeed,  previous  to  the  construction  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  in  1849,  this  little  hamlet  was  known 
as  one  of  the  most  progressive  in  the  southern  tier,  and  only  the 
erection  of  the  station  at  “ Shepardville  ” and  the  consequent 
transfer  of  business  to  that  point  took  from  Factoryville  nearly 
all  its  former  importance.  Even  then  the  transformation  was 
hardly  more  than  in  name,  for  previous  to  the  construction  of  the 
railroad  all  the  settled  and  business  locality  here  was  known  as 
Factoryville. 

Deacon  Ephraim  Strong,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  town,  purchased  153  acres  of  the  Shepard  tract  in 
1819,  and  about  the  same  time  built  a substantial  plank  house  in 
what  is  now  Waverly,  this  being  the  first  dwelling  in  that  locality. 
In  1821  the  Turnpike  from  Owego  to  Chemung  was  opened  for 
travel,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  Isaac  Shepard 
built,  in  1825,  a substantial  tavern.  However,  in  1824,  Jerry 
Adams  built  a tannery  near  the  state  line,  thus  adding  one  more 
to  the  interests  of  Factoryville  neighborhood.  It  stood  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Sayre  Butter  Package  Co.’s  works.  Adams 
sold  to  one  Norris  and  he,  in  1834,  to  Luther  Stone,  father  to 
William  and  James  Stone.  In  1842,  Mr.  Stone  removed  the  old 
buildings  and  erected  larger  ones,  the  same  being  burned  in  1860. 
They  were  at  once  rebuilt,  and  after  the  death  of  Luther  Stone,  in 
1866,  the  business  was  carried  on  by  his  sons  until  1868,  when  J. 
A.  Perkins  became  owner  of  a half  interest,  and,  in  1870.  pur- 
chased the  entire  plant. 
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After  the  turnpike  was  opened  and  after  Isaac  Shepard  had 
completed  the  tavern  at  the  west  settlement,  the  settlement  began 
to  assume  a position  of  importance  and  was  the  rival  of  the  ham- 
let to  the  east.  April  3,  1826,  Owen  Spalding  and  his  brother, 
Amos,  came  to  the  place,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  May  3, 
1882,  Owen  Spalding  was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  public 
spirited  men  of  the  village,  and  few  indeed  were  the  local  enter- 
prises in  which  he  was  not  in  some  manner  interested.  He  is  well 
remembered,  too,  and  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  worthy 
organization  known  as  Spalding  I lose  Fire  company.  Mr.  Spald- 
ing lived  for  a time  in  the  Deacon  Strong  plank  house,  but  later 
on  built  on  the  site  of  the  late  Richard  A.  Elmer’s  residence. 

Joseph  Hallet  came  to  the  settlement  in  1833,  and  purchased  a 
hundred  acre  tract  of  land.  This  family,  especially  some  of  its 
later  representatives,  were  prominent  factors  in  Waverly  history, 
and  to  Joseph  Edward  Hallet,  familiarly  known  as  “Uncle  Joe,” 
is  due  the  honor  of  originating  the  Waverly  fire  department ; and 
he  was  actively  connected  with  the  organization  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  also  wrote  the  early  history  of  Methodism  in  Barton, 
and  of  his  manuscripts  the  present  writer  has  made  free  use. 

At  this  time,  in  1833,  says  a recent  narrative,  there  were  only 
fifteen  buildings  in  Waverly,  and  they  were  Isaac  Shepard’s  tavern, 
Jacob  Newkirk’s  distillery  and  house,  Thomas  Hill’s  house,  and 
another  small  dwelling  standing  near  the  Shepard  residence.  Elder 
Jackson,  the  Baptist  minister,  lived  just  west  of  the  more  recently 
known  Inman  dwelling,  and  the  elder’s  blacksmith  shop  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  Slaughter  residence  of  later  days. 

Among  the  later  comers  was  Capt.  Benjamin  H.  Davis,  who 
proved  a valuable  acquisition  to  the  hamlet,  and  who  by  reason 
of  prominence  was  made  the  first  postmaster  at  Waverly,  March 
14,  1850.  He  built,  in  1852,  the  Davis  block,  later  known  as  the 
“Exchange,”  to  which  he  removed  the  postoffice.  In  many  re- 
spects Capt.  Davis  was  an  important  figure  in  the  early  history  of 
the  village. 

Still  there  were  other  factors  in  history  in  Factoryville,  for  the 
whole  settled  part  was  so  known  until  the  incorporation,  and 
among  the  many  there  may  be  recalled  the  names  of  Pierre  Hyatt, 
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Paris  and  Robert  Sanders,  David  Carmichael,  Jonathan  Robbins, 
G.  W.  Plummer,  Jacob  Swain,  Nathan  Slawson,  Steven  Yan  Der- 
lip,  Daniel  Blizard,  David  Mandeville,  the  elder,  Peter  and  Lewis 
Quick,  W.  A.  Lane,  S.  T.  Van  Derlip,  Jesse  Kirk,  and  others 
whose  names  have  perhaps  been  lost,  but  all  of  whom  were  in 
some  manner  identified  witli  the  interesting  early  development  of 
the  region  ; and  we  say  region  rather  than  village,  for  it  would  in- 
deed be  difficult  to  say  just  where  the  village  in  fact  begun  or  how 
its  boundaries  were  defined.  It  was  all  Factory ville,  and  all  the 
settlers  were  interested  in  its  prosperity.  However,  among  still 
later  comers  and  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  were 
F.  H.  Baldwin,  H.  M.  and  W.  E.  Moore,  Richard  A.  Elmer,  senior, 
with  his  sons  Howard  and  Richard  A.,  junior,  both  of  whom 
afterward  became  prominent  in  Waverly  business  and  financial 
circles.  There  were  also  Jacob  Reel,  E.  J.  Brooks,  J.  A.  Corwin, 
Sylvester  Gibbons,  Dr.  R.  0.  Crandall,  Squire  Peter  Wentz  and 
Lawyer  George  Beebe,  all  necessary  adjuncts  of  municipal  life. 

As  early  as  1840  tbe  little  west  hamlet  had  sufficient  population 
to  justify  laying  out  additional  streets,  and  the  next  five  years 
witnessed  a material  growth  in  every  direction.  In  the  spring  of 
1841  Squire  Alva  Jarvis  opened  the  first  store,  and  G.  H.  Hallet 
followed  with  the  second  in  the  fall.  In  1842  Mr.  Hallet  and  An- 
drew Price  built  a foundry  on  the  corner  of  Chemung  and  Wa- 
verly streets,  and  very  soon  afterward  started  a cabinet  shop  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  building.  Later  on  the  foundry  was  trans- 
formed into  a hotel  and  christened  “Clarmont  House.  ” In  1843 
Edward  Brigham  built  a hotel  on  the  site  of  the  Methodist  church 
of  later  years,  and  where  now  stands  the  M.  E.  parsonage  Robert 
Shakelton  built  a store  and  dwelling. 

Of  course  these  were  but  a part  of  the  many  improvements 
which  resulted  in  the  ultimate  prosperous  village,  but  gradually, 
step  by  step,  the  western  settlement  gained  the  greater  prominence 
although  it  was  not  until  the  year  1854  that  Factory  ville  lost  its 
prestige  ; and  not  until  1889  did  the  place  lose  all  its  former  iden- 
tity and  was  absorbed  by  the  extension  on  the  limits  of  Waverly 
village. 

In  1849,  as  is  elsewhere  stated,  the  New  York  and  Ei’ie  railroad 
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was  opened  for  traffic  and  although  its  line  passed  through  Fac- 
toryville,  Waverly  secured  the  station  and  company  buildings. 
The  hamlet,  however,  was  variously  called.  Isaac  Shepard,  for 
whom  it  should  have  been  named,  called  it  “Villemont,”  while 
others  suggested  the  name  ‘‘Loder,”  in  allusion  to  the  then  vice- 
president  of  the  railroad.  Yet  it  remained  for  that  worthy  old 
citizen,  Uncle  Joseph  E.  Hallet,  to  suggest  the  name  which  was 
finally  adopted  “ — Waverly — ” at  first  spelled  Waverley,  and  in 
honor  of  Scott’s  works,  the  famous  Waverley  novels.  • 

With  the  characteristic  generosity  for  which  they  were  noted, 
Owen  Spalding,  Isaac  Shepard,  and  Capt.  Benjamin  Davis  gave  to 
the  company  the  right  of  way  through  their  lands,  and  the  result 
was  that  business,  which  had  previously  centred  around  the  park 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  vicinity  of  the  station.  The  depot  was 
the  first  building  erected  there,  but  William  Peck  soon  had  a 
saloon  ready  for  business  on  a site  just  west  of  the  present  War- 
ford  house  ; and  in  less  than  six  months  Captain  Davis  had  started 
a saloon  and  public  house  between  the  Warford  site  and  the  old 
Waverly  house  location.  This  building  was  soon  enlarged  and 
made  into  a good  hotel.  Later  on  Stephen  Bennet,  a former  vil- 
lage blacksmith,  succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  the  hotel,  but  in 
the  fall  of  1856  Cyrus  Warford  bought  it.  It  was  burned  in  1857 
but  the  name  of  Warford  house  has  ever  since  been  known  in 
local  annals. 

In  the  meantime  Broad  street  had  sprung  into  existence  as  the 
prominent  thoroughfare  of  trade  and  traffic,  and  early  acquired 
the  importance  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  Here,  too,  the  year 
1849  witnessed  many  improvements.  Amos  Spalding  erected  a 
large  store  building,  which  Hiram  Moore  filled  with  goods  about 
Christmas,  soon  after  the  first  store  had  been  started  by  William 
Gibbons.  T.  J.  Brooks  was  the  next  merchant,  and  John  A. 
Corbin  the  fourth,  both  of  whom,  with  Mr.  Moore,  were  in  the 
Spalding  block.  Then  Isaac  Shepard  built  the  Shepard  block,  and 
in  1850  Hiram  Moore  erected  a foundry  on  the  site  of  the  more 
recent  Slawson  furniture  store.  In  1852  B.  P.  Snyder  built  a pub- 
lic house  on  the  site  of  the  Warford  house.  Mr.  Warford  purchased 
this  hotel  in  1855,  and  the  present  Warford  house  stands  on  its  site. 
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With  a view  of  recalling  the  names  of  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  old  business  men  and  residents  of  Waverly,  the  accumulated 
files  in  the  Free  Press  office  have  been  drawn  upon,  and  from  an 
old  copy  of  the  Luminary , published  in  April,  1852,  we  learn  that 
mercantile  and  business  interests  in  the  hamlet  were  carried  on  by 
these  proprietors  : John  Allen,  butcher  ; Barnes  & Bailey,  drugs, 
medicines,  paints,  oils  and  stationery ; T.  J.  Brooks,  general  store 
in  Spalding  block  ; Peter  V.  Bennet,  general  store  ; Bosworth  & 
Shaw,  saddlers  and  harness  makers,  in  Waverly  street  ; George 
Beebe,  attorney  at  law,  over  Bennet’s  store  ; S.  Bennet,  grocer 
and  restaurant,  under  Foster’s  hotel,  near  the  depot;  Mrs.  Beard, 
milliner  and  dressmaker,  Broad  street ; J.  A.  Corbin,  music  and 
musical  instruments  and  patent  medicines  ; Charles  Corbin,  “dag- 
uerreotypists,”  Spalding  block ; R.  0.  Crandall,  physician  and 
surgeon  ; Joseph  Chamberlain,  furniture  dealer,  corner  Chemung 
and  Waverly  streets  ; H.  S.  Davis,  dry  goods  and  groceries,  Spald- 
ing block  ; B.  H.  Davis,  postmaster.  Broad  street ; George  C. 
Drake,  sash  and  blind  manufacturer  ; John  W.  Ellston,  butcher, 
Broad  street ; R.  A.  Elmer,  marble  dealer  ; William  Foster,  hotel, 
near  depot ; William  Gibson,  dry  goods  and  groceries,  Broad 
street ; L.  Gilbert,  hoots  and  shoes,  Broad  street ; S.  Gibbons,  dry 
goods  and  groceries,  Broad  street ; William  Galloway,  painter  ; 
Hay  & Lovejoy,  hoots  and  shoes,  leather  and  findings,  Chemung 
street  ; J.  W.  Hard,  watches  and  jewelry. 

With  these  and  other  interests,  together  with  the  residence  por- 
tion of  the  village  well  built  up,  it  was  natural  that  the  people 
should  expect  and  demand  at  least  a limited  separation  from  the 
surrounding  territory  of  the  town.  At  that  time  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  proper  numbered  about  750,  the  business  and  manu- 
facturing places  were  not  less  than  twenty-five,  and  all  required 
both  fire  and  police  protection,  and  other  conditions  of  municipal 
life  not  to  he  enjoyed  in  the  hamlet  character.  Therefore,  on  De- 
cember 12,  1853,  the  first  steps  toward  incorporation  were  taken, 
and  January  18,  1854,  the  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  quali- 
fied electors,  and  the  result  was  1 14  votes  for  and  44  against  the 
measure.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  subject  of  an  appropriate 
name  was  first  seriously  considered,  and  the  final  result  was  as 
has  been  stated. 
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While  these  events  of  history  were  taking  place  in  the  progres- 
sive west  village,  old  Factoryville  remained  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  before,  but  as  business  interests  became  unprofitable,  or 
were  lost  through  fire  or  other  disaster,  the  owners  generally  re- 
moved to  the  corporation  or  retired  from  further  operations.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  became  necessary  for  the  village  authorities 
to  enlarge  the  corporate  limits  of  Waverly,  and  the  residents  of 
old  Factoryville  at  length  sought  to  be  united  to  the  village,  and 
in  1889  petitioned  the  trustees  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
corporation.  A survey  and  map  of  the  proposed  territory  were 
made  and  the  question  of  union  was  submitted  to  the  Factoryville 
inhabitants,  and  carried,  although  some  fault  was  afterward  found 
in  certain  quarters  with  the  manner  of  procedure. 

Then  old  historic  Factoryville  lost  not  only  all  its  old-time  pres- 
tige, hut  also  its  name.  The  people  there  hoped  to  retain  the  post- 
office,  which  they  did  for  a time,  and  were  then  given  the  benefits 
of  the  free  delivery  system  of  the  village.  The  Factoryville  post- 
office  was  established  in  1823,  and  from  that  to  the  time  the  office 
was  discontinued  the  postmasters,  with  date  of  appointment, 
were  as  follows  : 


1823,  Feb.  12,  Isaac  Shepard. 

1835,  .Tan,  19,  Samuel  Smith. 

183G,  Jan.  21,  Arthur  Yates, 

1849,  July  27,  Benjamin  II.  Davis. 

1850,  March  14,  Alexander  Brooks. 
1853,  June  18,  Silas  Fordliam. 
1861,  July  10,  Thomas  Yates. 


1875,  April  6,  Gordon  G.  Manning. 
1877,  March  26,  John  T.  Osborn. 
1877,  May  25,  Leonard  H.  'Nichols. 
1879,  Feb.  18,  Thomas  P.  Yates. 
1886,  March  20,  Clarence  E.  Cook. 
1889,  April  11,  David  H.  Eaton. 


Waverly  was  made  a postoffice  in  1850,  from  which  time,  with 
the  date  of  appointment,  the  postmasters  have  been  as  follows  : 


1850,  March  14,  Benjamin  H.  Davis. 
1853,  June  18,  Alva  Jarvis. 

1861,  July  1,  William  Polleys. 

1875,  April  Is,  Oliver  II.  P.  Kinney. 


1883,  Oct.  2,  Charles  C.  Brooks. 
1887,  April  14,  Andrew  A.  Slawson. 
1889,  Oct.  6,  Charles  C.  Brooks. 
1894,  Dec.  11,  James  A.  Clark. 


With  the  absorption  of  Factoryville  by  the  village  of  Waverly 
the  latter  became  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  interesting  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  county,  and  while  possibly  not  the  largest,  is  in 
point  of  situation  and  natural  commercial  advantage  the  most 
important.  Within  its  present  limits  are  about  4,800  inhabitants, 
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but  including  South  Waverly,  a borough  on  the  Pennsylvania  side 
of  the  line,  and  in  fact  a part  of  this  village,  the  local  population 
is  just  about  6,000.  Two  miles  south  of  Waverly  is  the  enterpris- 
ing village  of  Sayre,  and  two  miles  still  further  south  is  old  his- 
toric Tioga  Point,  now  known  as  Athens,  and  both  of  these  places 
are  tributary  to  and  in  a measure  dependent  on  Waverly  as  a chief 
centre  of  trade.  Therefore,  within  a radius  of  live  miles  from  a 
central  point  in  this  village  is  a population  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants.  Here  are  the  great  east  and  west  trunk 
lines  of  railroad,  the  Erie  and  the  Lackawanna,  while  in  East 
Waverly  is  the  no  less  important  Lehigh  Valley,  a strong  com- 
peting line  with  the  others,  and  having  a branch  from  Waverly 
to  Owego,  and  thence  up  the  valley  of  Owego  creek  through  the 
county  to  the  city  of  Auburn.  As  Waverly  owed  its  very  exist- 
ence to  the  construction  of  the  Erie  railroad,  so,  too,  lias  its  later 
development  and  progress  been  due  to  the  opening  of  the  other 
lines  of  road ; and  to-day,  as  a railroad  centre,  this  village  lias  ad- 
vantages superior  to  the  great  majority  of  municipalities  in  this 
part  of  the  state. 

The  civil  and  political  history  of  Waverly  may  be  stated  briefly. 
The  incorporation  was  accomplished  December  12,  1853,  and  on 
March  27,  1854,  the  first  village  officers  were  elected.  This  organ- 
ization, while  complete  was  nevertheless  informal,  and  the  presi- 
dent was  chosen  from  the  trustees  until  1863,  when  William  W. 
Shepard  was  elected  to  that  office  by  the  people.  This  was  the 
first  step  in  municipal  advancement,  but  in  1876  the  old  charter 
was  wholly  abandoned  and  the  village  was  incorporated  under  the 
general  statutes  of  the  state,  and  then  advanced  to  the  dignity 
and  position  of  a village  of  the  first  class. 

At  the  first  village  election,  March  27,  1854,  these  officers  were 
chosen  : Trustees,  Francis  H.  Baldwin,  William  Gibson,  Hiram 

M.  Moore,  Peter  Dunning,  and  Alva  Jarvis;  assessors,  Squire 
Whitaker,  JohnL.  Sawyer,  andBenj.  H.  Davis  ; collector.  Win.  P. 
Owen ; treasurer,  Owen  Spalding ; clerk,  Peter  V.  Bennet  ; 
street  commissioners,  Morris  B.  Royal,  Absalom  Bowman,  and  W. 
A.  Brooks  ; poundmaster,  David  E.  Howell. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  succession  of  vil- 
lage presidents,  viz : 

1854—  Hiram  M.  Moore.  1867— William  Polieys.  1877— Levi  Curtis. 

1855—  Alva  Jarvis.  1868— Richard  D.  VanDuzer.1878-83— James  R.  Stone. 

1857—  James  Manners.  1868— Hugh  T.  Herrick.  1884-88— Henry  H.  Sniffen. 

1858—  Moses  Sawyer.  1869— Hugh  T.  Herrick.  1889— Andrew  A.  Slawson. 

1859—  Delos  O.  Hancock.  1870—0.  W.  Shipman.  1890— Hugh  J.  Baldwin. 

1860—  John  L.  Sawyer.  1871— William  E.  Johnson.  1891— Hugh  J.  Baldwin. 

1861—  James  S.  Sheafe.  1872— William  E.  Johnson.  1892— Charles  H.  Shipman. 

1862 —  James  S.  Sheafe.  1873— Levi  Curtis.  1893— Charles  H.  Shipman. 

1863—  William  W.  Shepard.  1874— Alex.  McDonald.  1894— Hugh  J.  Baldwin. 

1864 —  Lewis  W.  Mullock.  1875— William  Polieys.  1895— Levi  Curtis. 

1865—  George  W.  Chaffee.  1876— George  W.  Orange.  1896— Edwin  G.  Tracy. 

1866—  George  W.  Chaffee.  1876— Henry  C.  Clapp.  1897— Andrew  A.  Slawson. 

The  village  hall,  frequently  called  the  city  hall,  was  erected  in 
1892,  and  cost  $18,000.  It  is  a large  and  well  appointed  building 
and  appears  the  more  attractive  as  it  is  so  vastly  superior  to  its 
old  predecessor  structure.  The  basement  is  occupied  for  heating 
purposes  and  for  the  lock-up,  or  prison.  The  first  floor  is  occupied 
for  fire  department  purposes,  by  Tioga  Hose  Co.,  No.  1 ; Waverly 
Hook  and  Ladder  Co.,  No.  2 ; Spalding  Hose  Co.,  No.  3 ; the  fire 
police,  and  also  by  the  trustees  and  the  police  justice.  On  the 
second  floor,  up  one  flight,  are  the  elegant  assembly  and  business 
rooms  of  Spalding  Hose  and  the  Hook  and  Ladder  Co.,  while  the 
third  floor  is  used  for  like  purposes  by  Tioga  Hose  Co.,  and  the  fire 
police. 

The  Waverly  fire  department  has  for  many  years  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  fixed  and  substantial  institutions  of  the  village.  It 
had  its  inception  in  old  Neptune  Engine  Co.  No.  1,  organized  May 
24,  1855,  immediately  after  the  fire  which  destroyed  Compton’s 
dry  goods  store,  in  Broad  street.  The  trustees  then  authorized 
Joseph  E.  ITallet  (the  founder  in  fact  of  the  department)  to  visit 
New  York  city  and  there  procure  an  engine  and  other  fire  appar- 
atus. This  “Uncle  Joe”  did,  and  brought  hack  to  Waverly  an 
engine,  a hose  cart,  and  400  feet  of  hose,  the  cost  of  all  which  to 
the  village  was  only  $900.  Old  Neptune’s  first  fire  was  the  Phillips 
& Murray  tannery  at  Factory ville,  June  9,  1855,  and  while  not 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  village  the  firemen  nevertheless 
did  excellent  service  on  that  occasion.  In  truth,  in  that  day  the 
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company  knew  no  territorial  boundary  and  gave  service  where  and 
when  needed.  The  same  may  also  he  said  of  the  present  com- 
panies, and  South  Waverly  has  frequently  received  the  good  serv- 
ices of  the  local  department,  although  that  borough  is  in  another 
state. 

The  second  fire  of  importance  was  the  disastrous  conflagration 
of  1871,  by  which  sixteen  blocks  and  twenty-five  business  places 
were  burned.  This  disaster  had  the  effect  of  arousing  the  trus- 
tees to  action,  and  in  1873  they  voted  to  expend  $5,000  for  a fire 
steamer.  The  result  was  a second-class  Silsbee,  for  years  the  pride 
of  the  department.  With  this  acquisition  Neptune  company  was 
reorganized,  and  about  the  same  time  Hope  Hose  was  formed,  hut 
was  disbanded  in  1874. 

Tioga  Hose  and  Steamer  Co.  No.  1,  was  organized  April  15,  1875, 
whereupon  Neptune  was  disbanded.  However,  the  old  veterans 
reorganized  May  14,  1884,  for  active  duty  in  any  emergency.  Tioga 
was  incorporated  May  18,  1876,  and  did  duty  with  the  steamer  as 
long  as  it  was  used  and  then  resolved  into  a hose  company.  The 
steamer  was  sold  in  1894. 

Waverly  Hook  and  Ladder  company  was  organized  June  12, 
1876,  and  has  since  been  in  active  service  in  the  department. 

Spalding  Hose  Co.,  was  organized  September  4,  1888,  and  was 
named  in  compliment  to  Owen  Spalding,  an  old  and  public  spirited 
citizen  of  the  village. 

The  Waverly  Fire  Police,  whose  duty  it  is  to  exercise  police  pro- 
tection in  time  of  fire,  and  which  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  efficient  bodies  in  the  department,  was  organized 
June  12,  1877. 

Cayuta  Hose  Go.  No.  4,  is  the  junior  fire  organization  of  the 
village  and  was  formed  in  1891.  The  company  occupies  a build- 
ing provided  by  the  trustees  located  in  what  is  called  the  East 
ward. 

The  chief  engineers  of  the  Waverly  fire  department  have  been 
as  follows  : 

1855-57 — William  Polleys.  1864 — O.  W.  Shipman.  1869 — John  Mahoney. 

1858-61 — Joseph  E.  Hallet.  1865 — O.  H.  P.  Kinney.  1870-71 — Joseph  E.  Hallet. 

1862—  William  Sharp.  1866-67 — Arnasu  S.  Mott.  1872 — William  P.  Stone. 

1863 —  William  W.  Terry.  1868 — William  H.  Sliney.  1873 — J.  Newton  Dexter. 
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1874 —  William  H.  Sliney.  1883 — H.  Wallace  Kinuey.  1891 — Percy  L.  Lang. 

1875 —  Robert  G-.  Grans.  1884 — Charles  Sweet.  1892 — H.  Wallace  Kinney. 

1876— 77 — Fred’k  R.  Warner.  1885 — Wm.  H.  W.  Jones.  1893 — Selvin  C.  Smith. 

1878 —  Hugh  J.  Baldwin.  1886 — Michael  W.  Kennedy.  1894 — Howard  C.  Van  Duzer. 

1879 —  Harry  C.  Mercereau.  1887 — Charles  W.  Jones.  1895 — Fred  A.  Sawyer. 

1880 —  George  H.  Grafft.  1888 — N.  E.  Walker.  1896 — Fred  F.  Smith. 

1881 —  Harry  E.  Robbins.  1889 — P.  J.  Sheahan. 

1882 —  Lucius  R.  Manning.  1890 — Fred  W.  Genung. 

Schools  and  the  Academy. — The  loss  of  early  town  records 
precludes  the  possibility  of  any  reliable  data  concerning  the  primi- 
tive schools  of  either  town  or  village.  Indeed,  previous  to  1824 
this  entire  territory  was  a part  of  Tioga,  and  such  provision  as  was 
made  at  that  time  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  was  a part  of  the 
history  of  another  civil  division  of  the  county.  However,  the  fact 
is  well  known  that  in  the  early  history  of  the  region,  and  before 
Barton  was  set  off  from  Tioga,  two  schools  were  in  operation  in 
what  is  now  the  corporation,  one  of  them  at  the  hamlet  called 
Factoryville  and  the  other  in  the  west  part  of  what  is  now  Wa- 
ve i'ly,  standing  near  the  residence  of  Charles  IT.  Shepard.  In  fact 
this  school  building  was  erected  by  that  worthy  pioneer,  Isaac 
Shepard,  and  probably  about  the  year  1825.  These  schools  were 
established  and  supported  in  accordance  with  the  public  educa- 
tional system  of  the  state  as  then  authorized,  and  were  considered 
sufficient  for  the  time.  The  first  school  in  the  village  was  that 
opened  by  Deacon  Ephriam  Strong  in  his  dwelling  house  on  the 
site  of  the  academy  afterward  built.  However,  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  village  was  incorporated  the  question  of  a school  of 
higher  grade  was  seriously  discussed.  About  that  time  and  as 
early  at  least  as  the  year  1854  a Mr.  Howe  came  to  Waverly  and 
opened  an  academic  school  at  the  corner  of  Lincoln  and  Chemung 
streets,  as  now  laid  out.  The  school  was  in  operation  in  1855  when 
Anthony  Hemstreet  came  to  the  village  to  teach  in  the  district 
school.  Mr.  Hemstreet  remembers  Prof.  Howe’s  school  as  a worthy 
institution  and  well  patronized.  It  was  continued  until  the  winter 
of  1856,  and  was  then  closed. 

The  only  other  private  or  select  school  in  Waverly  of  any  con- 
siderable note  was  that  opened  by  Mrs.  Porter,  wife  of  the  pastor 
of  the  Methodist  church.  Perhaps  some  of  the  older  residents  of 
the  village  will  remember  the  school  at  the  corner  of  Ithaca  and 
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Chemung  streets,  and  also  at  East  Waverly  under  the  same 
direction. 

About  the  year  1855  a man,  whose  name  is  now  forgotten,  came 
to  Waverly  and  began  the  erection  of  a school  building  at  a point 
opposite  Forest  Home  cemetery.  The  cellar  was  dug,  hut  soon 
afterward  the  proposed  proprietor  suddenly  departed  from  the 
village. 

During  the  early  summer  of  1856,  a number  of  the  leading  men 
of  Waverly  determined  to  establish  an  academic  school  in  the  vil- 
lage, which  should  he  in  all  respects  worthy  of  its  founders,  and 
an  honor  to  the  county.  The  prime  spirit  of  the  enterprise  was 
Owen  Spalding,  who  generously  donated  to  the  trustees  the  land 
on  which  the  building  was  erected,  and  who  also  purchased  one- 
lialf  of  the  stock  of  the  association.  The  result  of  this  public 
spiritedness  was  the  Waverly  institute,  hut  which  institution  was 
originally  known  as  the  “ Shepard  institute,  ” according  to  William 
F.  Warner’s  centennial  history.  The  latter  name  was  applied  in 
deference  to  the  local  prominence  of  Isaac  Shepard,  and  was  truly 
characteristic  of  Owen  Spalding,  as  he  was  known  in  the  com- 
munity. However,  at  a meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  Decem- 
ber 2,  1857,  the  name  was  changed  to  “Waverly  Institute.” 

The  incorporation  was  effected  and  trustees  chosen  August  30, 
1856,  the  board  comprising  Owen  Spalding,  Arthur  Yates,  Ben- 
jamin G.  Rice,  F.  FI.  Baldwin,  Isaac  Shepard,  Richard  A.  Elmer, 
Sr.,  Alva  Jarvis,  William  Manners,  G.  II.  Fairchild,  and  Richard 
D.  VanDuzer.  The  officers  of  the  board  were  chosen  December  1, 
1.856,  and  were  Arthur  Yates,  president;  G.  H.  Fairchild,  secre- 
tary, and  R.  D.  VanDuzer,  treasurer. 

The  institute  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Andrew  J. 
Lang,  a native  of  Palmyra,  Me.,  and  a graduate  of  Union  college, 
at  Schenectady.  His  connection  with  the  school  continued  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  August  22,  1870,  he  then  being  thirty-nine 
years  of  age.  The  management  of  the  institute  so  highly  valued 
the  services  of  Prof.  Lang  that  upon  his  death  this  resolution  was 
entered  in  the  minutes:  “Resolved,  That  as  a public  educator 

Prof.  Lang  stood  deservedly  high  in  this  and  adjoining  states  ; and 
that  in  his  death  the  educational  interests  of  the  country  have  suf- 
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fered  a serious  loss.”  In  addition  to  the  gratifying  expressions  of 
esteem  on  the  part  of  the  public  press,  those  who  knew  him  best 
said  Prof.  Lang  “crowded  sixty  years  work  into  less  than  forty.” 
He  was  indeed  a noted  educator,  and  for  six  years  held  the  office 
of  county  school  commissioner. 

After  the  death  of  Prof.  Lang,  the  institute  was  continued  with 
a fair  degree  of  success  until  the  following  year,  when  on  April 
15,  it  was  superseded  by  and  merged  into  the  academic  department 
of  the  recently  established  union  school  district,  and  placed  under 
the  principalship  of  Prof.  S.  C.  Hall.  By  this  merger  and  the 
action  of  the  electors  of  the  village,  the  present  educational  system 
of  Waverly  was  established  ; a system  more  complete  and  elabo- 
rate, and  of  greater  value  to  the  youth  of  the  village  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  village  history. 

Union  Free  School  district  No.  9 was  established  in  1870,  and 
included  within  its  limits  the  territory  of  the  village  and  also  the 
hamlet  of  Factory ville.  Then  there  were  two  schools,  one  at  the 
east  and  the  other  at  the  west  end  of  the  district.  Now  there  are 
five  schools,  known  and  distinguished  as  follows  : Central  school, 

or  academy,  successor  to  the  institute,  having  nine  teachers  ; East 
Waverly  school,  three  teachers  ; Grove  school,  two  teachers  ; 
Lincoln  street  school,  four  teachers  ; west  end  or  brick  school,  two 
teachers. 

Briefly  stated,  the  present  condition  of  the  village  schools  is 
about  as  follows  : Census  of  district,  1,200  ; number  on  school 
roll,  from  about  800  to  900  ; annual  expense  of  schools,  about 
$16,000  ; public  moneys  received  for  year  ending  July  31,  1896, 
$3,833.29  ; received  from  regents,  $509.80  ; raised  by  tax,  $11,- 
862.51  ; paid  teachers,  $10,461 ; paid  for  libraries,  $448.54  ; paid 
for  apparatus,  $40.  In  the  library  are  2,125  volumes,  valued  at 
$2,700.  The  value  of  school  buildings  and  property  in  the  district 
is  estimated  at  $43,000. 

The  personnel  of  the  present  board  of  education  is  as  follows  : 
George  D.  Genung,  president ; George  H.  Grafft,  secretary  ; Fred- 
erick E.  Lyford,  Edwin  G.  Tracy,  William  C.  Farley,  Albert  J. 
Lester,  and  Harvey  C.  Brewster. 

Banking  in  Waverly. — The  old  Waverly  Bank,  the  pioneer  in- 
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stitution  of  its  kind  in  the  village,  filed  articles  of  association  Au- 
gust 20,  1855,  although  its  business  began  August  6 of  that  year, 
under  a hundred  year  charter,  and  with  a capital  (in  1859)  of 
.$100,100.  The  first  president  was  John  C.  Adams  ; cashier,  George 
H.  Fairchild.  Business  opened  in  the  northwest  corner  room  of 
the  old  Snyder  house,  hut  in  May,  1856,  Isaac  Shepard  dug  the 
first  shovelful  of  earth  in  making  an  excavation  for  a new  bank 
building  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Loder  streets.  Here 
the  bank  did  a successful  business  until  1865,  when  it  changed 
character  and  became  a national  bank,  under  the  United  States 
law.  The  new  name  was  Waverly  National  Bank,  and  this,  too, 
did  a profitable  business  for  a time,  until  in  1871,  when  its  con- 
trolling officers  removed  the  seat  of  operation  to  the  building  now 
owned  by  the  Citizens’  Bank.  Here,  about  April  1,  1872,  a private 
bank  was  opened  with  H.  T.  Herrick  president,  George  Herrick 
cashier,  and  H.  T.  Sawyer  teller.  These  officers  held  the  same 
positions  in  the  National  bank,  and  within  one  month  after  the 
private  concern  had  been  organized  the  National  hank  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a receiver.  Col.  James  S.  Thurston  was  the  first 
appointee,  but  resigned  at  the  end  of  three  months,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  J.  T.  Sawyer.  After  a like  time  he  also  resigned  and 
J.  B.  Floyd  closed  up  the  affairs  of  the  concern.  In  May,  1873, 
the  Herrick  bank  also  failed,  and  its  assignees,  J.  Theodore  Saw- 
yer and  Richard  A.  Elmer,  settled  its  affairs. 

The  Home  Savings  Bank  was  in  a measure  a local  institution, 
but  was  organized  and  began  business  in  South  Waverly  under 
Pennsylvania  authority,  so  far  as  it  had  any  authority  whatever. 
The  ostensible  capital  was  $86,000,  and  the  officers  were  Selim 
Kirby,  president ; C.  E.  Pendleton,  cashier.  Directors,  Selim 
Kirby,  C.  E.  Pendleton,  J.  R.  Stone,  G.  P.  Cady,  0.  A.  Barstow. 
This  bank  failed  June  27,  1887. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Waverly,  No.  297,  was  organized 
February  13,  1864,  with  a capital  of  $50,000.  Business  began  at 
the  same  time  in  the  Warford  house  block.  The  first  officers  were 
Richard  D.  Van  Duzer,  president ; Richard  A.  Elmer,  vice-presi- 
dent ; Howard  Elmer,  cashier ; and  directors,  R.  D.  Van  Duzer, 
R.  A.  Elmer,  Jesse  Owen,  Abner  Turner  and  H.  D.  V.  Pratt.  Mr. 
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Van  Duzer  was  president  until  January  14,  1868,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Howard  Elmer,  and  Mr.  Elmer  continued  in  active 
charge  of  the  bank  to  the  time  of  his  death,  September  9,  1892. 
Frederick  E.  Lyford  was  elected  to  the  position  of  president  by 
the  directors  at  a meeting  held  in  January,  1893.  He  has  since 
been  at  the  head  of  the  bank,  and  its  present  prosperous  condition 
is  in  a good  measure  due  to  his  management. 

Mr.  Ly ford’s  connection  with  the  First  National  began  Novem- 
ber 14,  1871,  in  the  capacity  of  clerk.  He  was  appointed  cashier, 
in  1881,  to  succeed  Richard  A.  Elmer,  who  had  then  recently  re- 
tired to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  second  assistant 
postmaster-general.  Mr.  Lyford  was  cashier  until  the  death  of 
Howard  Elmer,  and  wTas  then  made  president.  At  the  same  time 
Percy  L.  Lang  was  chosen  cashier  vice  Lyford. 

The  capital  of  the  First  National  has  always  been  $50,000,  and 
no  losses  other  than  in  the  regular  course  of  business  have  been  a 
part  of  its  history.  The  surplus  is  $10,000,  with  $4,000  to  the 
credit  of  the  undivided  profit  account.  The  present  officers  are  as 
follows : Frederick  E.  Lyford,  president  ; Nathan  S.  Johnson, 
vice-president  ; Percy  L.  Lang,  cashier  : F.  E.  Lyford,  N.  S.  John- 
son, Percy  L.  Lang,  Charles  H.  Shepard  and  Riton  Durfey,  direc- 
tors. 

The  Citizens’  bank  of  Waverly  was  incorporated  June  18,  1874, 
and  began  business  in  July  following.  The  capital  was,  and  still 
is  $50,000,  to  which  may  now  he  added  a surplus  of  $10,000,  and 
an  undivided  profit  account  of  $7,000.  J.  Theodore  Sawyer  has 
been  president  of  the  hank  since  its  organization.  S.  W.  Slaugh- 
ter was  vice-president  until  his  death,  in  1894,  and  was  then  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  William  E.  Johnson,  the  present  vice-president. 
The  cashiers,  in  succession,  have  been  Moses  Lyman,  one  year  ; 
Hatfield  Hallet,  until  1878,  and  then  succeeded  by  L.  R.  Manning. 
The  next  cashier  was  F.  A.  Sawyer,  the  present  incumbent. 

The  Gas  Light  company  of  Waverly  was  organized  January  3, 
1873,  with  $50,000  capital,  and  these  officers  : William  F.  Warner, 
president;  Henry  G.  Merriam,  secretary  and  treasurer.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  management  until  the  death  of 
Mr.  Warner,  Nov.  7,  1890,  when  Mr.  Merriam  became  president 
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and  treasurer,  and  Moses  Lyman  was  chosen  secretary.  The 
works  were  completed  in  August,  1873,  and  were  built  by  Deily  & 
Fowler,  of  Philadelphia,  at  an  entire  cost  of  $50,000. 

The  Waverly  Water  company  was  incorporated  in  1880,  by  J. 
T.  Sawyer,  S.  W.  Slaughter  and  J.  B.  Floyd,  who  were,  in  the 
order  named,  chosen  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary,  the 
president  also  holding  the  position  of  treasurer.  The  work  of 
construction  was  done  during  the  year  1880,  and  now  the  company 
has  ten  miles  of  main  pipe,  about  600  taps,  and  46  fire  hydrants. 
As  a result  of  this  enterprise  Waverly  has  an  abundant  supply  of 
good  wholesome  water  for  all  domestic  purposes,  and  the  village 
has  fire  protection  as  good  as  is  found  in  the  southern  tier.  The 
total  reservoir  capacity  is  130,000,000  gallons  of  water.  Tho  com- 
pany are  J.  T.  Sawyer,  president  and  treasurer  ; Wm.  E.  John- 
son, vice-president,  and  J.  B.  Floyd,  secretary. 

On  June  2,  1897,  the  Waverly,  Sayre,  and  Athens  Electric  Trac- 
tion Co.  purchased  a controlling  interest  in  the  Waverly  electric 
light  and  power  company.  At  a meeting  held  the  same  day  these 
officers  were  chosen  : President,  A.  C.  Wade,  of  Jamestown  ; vice- 
president,  Percy  L.  Lang,  Waverly ; secretary  and  treasurer,  A. 
N.  Broadhead,  Jamestown  ; directors,  A.  C.  Wade,  Percy  L.  Lang, 
A.  N.  Broadhead,  W.  E.  Case,  and  Cl.  N.  Tidd. 

As  a business  and  manufacturing  village  Waverly  stands  well 
among  the  trade  centres  of  Tioga  county,  but  has  never  attained 
any  special  prominence  in  this  respect  in  the  central  or  southern 
portions  of  the  state.  Old  Factoryville  owed  its  very  existence  to 
the  several  milling  industries  established  there  during  the  early 
years  of  the  century,  but  now,  even  with  the  advantages  of  three 
separate  trunklines  of  railroad,  only  one  industry  remains,  and  that 
has  been  in  operation  but  a few  years.  However,  south  of  East 
Waverly  and  bordering  on  the  state  line  are  two  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  manufacturing  industries  of  the  region,  and  both 
of  them  have  contributed  in  a large  measure  to  local  prosperity. 

The  large  tannery  formerly  owned  and  operated  by  Abram  I. 
Decker,  hut  more  recently  by  the  United  States  Leather  company, 
stands  on  the  same  site  whereon  Isaac  and  Job  Shepard  built  a 
woollen  mill  more  than  three-quarters  of  a century  ago.  The  early 
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history  of  the  operations  here  have  been  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
in  view  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that,  in  1853,  after  the 
buildings  were  burned,  they  were  rebuilt  by  William  and  Gilbert 
Brooks,  sons  of  the  former  owner.  In  L868,  Charles  C.  Brooks 
bought  a half  interest  in  the  property,  and  with  his  partners 
started  a large  foundry  and  machine  shop.  In  1873  the  plant  was 
sold  to  A.  B.  Phillips,  who  converted  it  into  a tannery.  In  1879, 
Abram  I.  Decker  purchased  the  property  and  conducted  the  busi- 
ness until  it  passed  into  the  control  of  the  U.  S.  Leather  company. 
Within  a very  short  time  the  company  has  determined  to  close 
the  works,  by  which  action  Waverly  loses  one  of  its  best  in- 
dustries. 

The  Sayre  Butter  Package  company  is  and  has  ever  been  re- 
garded as  an  industry  of  Waverly,  although  the  buildings  are 
situated  just  across  the  state  line.  On  the  site  Jerry  Adams  built  a 
tannery,  in  1824,  the  subsequent  changes  in  which  are  narrated  on 
an  earlier  page.  About  1868,  J.  A.  Perkins  became  sole  owner  of 
the  property,  and  conducted  the  business  until  1882,  when  the 
Sayre  Butter  Package  company,  of  which  Richard  D.  VanDuzer 
was  the  founder,  leased  the  buildings.  This  is  to-day  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  village.  The  proprietors  are  R.  D.  and  H. 
C.  VanDuzer. 

Richard  I).  VanDuzer  has  been  identified  with  the  business  his- 
tory of  Waverly  for  many  years.  In  1851  he  opened  a general 
store,  and  about  1864  built  the  Waverly  steam  flouring  mills,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  county.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
First  National  bank,  was  connected  with  other  enterprises,  and 
had  a saw  mill  on  Shepard’s  creek.  The  VanDuzer  & Lyman 
planing  mill  was  built  in  1877,  and  succeeded  the  VanDuzer  & 
Hallett  mill  of  still  earlier  construction. 

The  Mullock  & Sliter  carriage  works  was  oue  of  the  old  indus- 
tries of  the  village,  and  was  established  in  1867  by  G.  L.  Mullock 
and  J.  B.  Sliter. 

The  Waverly  Furniture  Factory  was  started  by  H.  G.  Fessen- 
den, in  1875. 

The  Novelty  Furniture  Works,  indirectly  the  beginning  which 
resulted  in  the  present  Hall  & Lyon  Furniture  Company,  were 
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established  in  1873  by  S.  C.  Hall,  former  principal  of  the  academy. 
Mr.  Hall  was  partner  with  George  S.  Cummings  in  the  enterprise. 
At  first  the  business  was  unsuccessful  and  in  the  winter  of  1875-76 
was  removed  to  Athens,  where  F.  R.  & G.  F.  Lyon  acquired  an 
interest  in  the  works.  In  June,  1884,  the  buildings  were  burned, 
and  the  firm  then  operating  the  business,  Hall  & Lyon,  removed 
the  works  to  Waverly  and  erected  the  present  extensive  buildings 
in  Broad  street.  The  business  was  conducted  by  the  firm  of  Hall 
& Lyon  until  the  summer  of  1893,  when  the  Hall  & Lyon  Furni- 
ture Company  was  incorporated,  having  a capital  of  $80,000.  This 
is  by  far  the  most  important  industry  of  the  village  and  the  people 
feel  a just  pride  in  it.  When  running  at  full  capacity  130  men 
are  employed. 

The  Waverly  Steam  Flour  Mills,  in  Broad  street,  were  built  in 
1878,  and  for  several  years  were  operated  by  Weaver  & Shear. 
Mr.  Shear  became  proprietor  in  1882,  and  the  present  owner,  D.V. 
Personious,  in  1891. 

The  old  water  power  grist  mill,  over  at  Factory ville,  which  has 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  pioneer  industries  of  the  town,  and 
which  was  burned  in  1888,  and  then  rebuilt,  was  sold  by  Levi 
Westfall  to  Ira  Dodge  and  by  him  to  Mr.  Ward,  the  present  owner. 

The  Lawrence-Letts  Elbow  Company,  limited,  was  incorporated 
in  the  spring  of  1893,  having  a capital  of  $50,000.  The  works  are 
located  south  of  the  railroad,  and  furnish  employment  to  about 
twenty-five  men.  The  company  manufactures  a patented  metal 
elbow  for  water  and  stove  pipes. 

The  A.  H.  Thomas  Paint  Company  was  incorporated  in  Decem- 
ber, 1894,  for  the  manufacture  of  oxide  and  white  lead  paints. 
The  capital  is  $10,000.  This  is  a young  but  important  industry  in 
Waverly  and  is  securely  established.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are  Anthony  Hemstreet,  president  and  treasurer  ; F.  E.  Lyford, 
vice-president  and  secretary  ; and  S.  C.  Hall,  F.  E.  Lyford,  E.  E. 
Walker,  Anthony  Hemstreet,  and  A.  H.  Thomas,  directors. 

The  East  Waverly  Steam  Granite  Works  is  another  of  the  re- 
cently established  industries  of  the  village.  The  character  of  busi- 
ness done  here  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  name,  and  we  need 
only  add  that  at  times  employment  is  here  given  to  about  thirty 
men.  Proprietor,  Charles  F.  Pooh;. 
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This  brief  review  of  the  manufactures  of  Waverly,  past  aud 
present,  recalls  those  which  have  been  of  more  than  passing  prom- 
inence in  the  village.  But  it  is  a fact  that  fire  has  been  a. strong 
destroying  element  in  retarding  what  otherwise  might  have  been  a 
gratifying  success,  both  in  mercantile  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prises ; and  in  looking  over  the  list  of  fires  in  this  village  it  seems 
as  if  more  than  the  ordinary  number  have  been  visited  upon  its 
commercial  interests.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  may  interest  the 
reader  to  glance  at  the  roll  of  important  fires  that  have  destroyed 
Waverly  and  Factory ville  property  since  the  former  village  was 
incorporated. 

1855,  June  9 — The  Phillips  & Murray  tannery  at  Factoryville. 

1850,  March  7 — The  Clarmont  house. 

1856,  Feb.  19— The  Warlord  house. 

1861,  Dec.  21 — H.  M.  Moore’s  foundry  and  adjoining  buildings. 

1862,  March  3 — Myers’  brewery  at  Factoryville. 

1865,  Dec.  24 — The  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

1870,  Feb.  8 — The  Ilallet,  Van  Duzer  & Marsh  flouring  mill. 

1871,  June  5 — “The  Big  Fire”  which  originated  over  O.  W.  Shipman’s  store,  corner 
Broad  and  Waverly  streets,  and  burned  16  buildings  and  25  business  places  ; 
loss  $86,000. 

1873.  Feb.  23— Persons  & Hungerford’s  grocery  and  crockery  store. 

1873,  March  25 — William  Manners’  bakery,  D.  N.  Harris’s  jewelry  store,  the  opera 
house  and  several  other  business  places. 

1873,  April  5 — H.  M.  Wilcox’s  drygoods  store  and  other  places. 

1873,  June  16 — J.  G.  Hawks’s  building  on  the  state  line  and  other  places. 

1876,  Feb.  18 — M.  P.  Fitch’s  planing  mill. 

1876,  March  7 — Van  Gaasbeck’s  bottling  works. 

1876,  Oct.  5 — The  Shepard  block,  including  the  Enterprise  office  and  other  property. 

1877,  Feb.  7 — Hildebrand’s  shoe  store  and  two  buildings  west,  seriously  injuring  the 

stock  of  several  firms.  At  this  fire  an  explosion  occurred,  throwing  John 
Bailey,  a member  of  Tioga  hose,  from  the  Gilbert  building  to  the  street.  A. 
It.  Bunn  and  James  McNee  were  also  injured. 

1877,  July  30 — Van  Duzer  & Ilallet’s  planing  mill. 

1878,  March  24 — Crowley’s  restaurant  and  residence  near  the  state  line.  This  was  the 
coldest  night  of  a fire  in  the  history  of  the  local  fire  department. 

1878,  July  19 — The  Erie  depot,  the  Courtney  house  and  Bentley’s  livery. 

1878,  Nov.  4 — D.  D.  Knapp’s  block. 

1878,  Nov.  23 — The  Susquehanna  Woollen  mills. 

1880,  Sept.  24 — Van  Duzer  & Lyman’s  planing  mill. 

1881,  March  21 — Fessenden’s  toy  factory. 

1881,  Aug.  13 — The  old  coal  pockets. 

1882,  Aug  27 — Decker’s  tannery. 
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1883,  May  26 — The  Campbell  block,  known  as  the  “ Town  Clock  Building.” 

1884,  July  4 — The  Warlord  bouse. 

1884,  Oct.  21 — Merriam  Brothers’  hardware  store. 

1885,  June  11 — Sayre  Butter  Package  Company’s  factory. 

1885,  June  30— Crandall  toy  factory. 

1885,  July  2 — Eaton’s  hardware  and  Wood’s  grocery  stores.  Also  Van  Gaasbeck’s 
hotel  and  C.  E.  Tompkins’s  residence,  all  at  Factory  vi lie. 

1885,  July  4 — Old  Waverly  street  roller  rink. 

1886,  Sept.  13 — Corner  drug  store. 

1887,  Oct.  16 — Latimer’s  planing  mill. 

1888,  July  5 — Clark’s  hardware  store. 

1889,  Feb.  9 — Corner  drug  store. 

1892,  Oct.  30 — Bark  and  leach  house  at  Decker’s  tannery. 

1894,  Jan.  9 — The  Shipman  block,  corner  Broad  and  Waverly  streets.  Several  occu 
pants  were  “burned  out  ” at  this  serious  fire. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Waverly  is  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive. In  the  early  history  of  the  town  the  settlers  had  the 
same  scrupulous  regard  for  the  spiritual  as  for  the  material  wel- 
fare of  their  families,  and  the  story  of  pioneer  life  is  interspersed 
throughout  with  regular  family  devotion  and  on  frequent  occasion 
with  informal  assemblages  for  public  worship.  Previous  to  1800 
there  was  little  attempt  at  denominational  meeting,  as  the  scat- 
tered character  of  the  settlement  made  such  action  impossible,  and 
the  meetings  which  were  held  were  for  the  purpose  of  general 
worship,  through  a sense  of  duty  rather  than  otherwise.  Glanc- 
ing at  the  historical  records  of  the  several  churches  having  an 
existence  in  Waverly,  the  fact  is  disclosed  that  the  older  societies 
were  offshoots  or  branches  of  still  earlier  organizations  of  the 
town.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  M.  E.  church,  which  in  its 
history  must  be  treated  generally. 

The  Methodist  church  history  in  Barton  dates  back  to  the  year 
1800,  when  Jacob  Gruber  preached  occasionally  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Susquehanna  valley,  followed  three  years  later  by  John 
Osborn.  In  1805  a class  was  formed  at  Ellistown  by  Frederick 
Stiver  and  Timothy  Lee,  at  a meeting  held  in  John  Hanna’s  log 
cabin.  In  this  class  were  John  Hanna,  Luke  Sanders,  Ebenezer 
and  Samuel  Ellis  and  their  wives,  and  Sarah  Bingham.  Early 
meetings  were  held  in  the  log  school  house,  and  in  1884  the  Emory 
chapel  was  built. 

The  Factoryville  class  was  formed  in  1828,  and  Elishama  Tozer 
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was  its  leader,  with  Pierre  Hyatt,  Paris  and  Robert  Sanders,  Jacob 
Swain,  G.  W.  Plummer,  Nathan  Slawson  and  Stephen  Van  Derlip 
among  the  earliest  members.  Later  on  came  Daniel  Blizard,  David 
Mandeville,  Peter  and  Lewis  Quick,  and  S.  L.  Van  Derlip.  The 
Fletcher  chapel  at  East  Waverly  was  built  in  1840,  and  was  dedi- 
cated December  10.  It  cost  $3,000.  May  30,  1841,  the  Methodists 
organized  their  Sunday  school. 

The  Waverly  class  was  set  off  and  held  meetings  in  the  room  in 
which  Lois  S.  Wells  conducted  private  school  in  Waverly  street. 
At  the  conference  meeting,  in  1854,  a resolution  was  passed  to 
established  a M.  E.  educational  institution  at  Waverly,  to  he  known 
as  Tioga  Seminary,  but  further  than  this  no  action  appears  to  have 
been  taken. 

The  village  society  erected  a large  and  quite  expensive  church 
edifice,  in  1863,  and  dedicated  it  March  17,  1864.  This  building 
was  burned  Dec.  24,  1865.  The  corner  stone  of  a new  edifice  was 
laid  June  15,  1866,  and  on  April  4,  1867,  the  brick  church  was 
dedicated. 

From  the  beginnings  indicated  in  this  brief  sketch  Methodism 
has  grown  in  the  town  until  now  the  church  is  numerically 
stronger  than  any  other  denomination,  and  is  represented  by  six 
societies  and  six  churches,  all  save  one  having  an  active  existence. 
The  old  Ellistown  church  is  now  out  of  use,  and  no  services  are  held 
there.  The  North  Barton  church  was  organized  in  1869,  and 
forms  a joint  charge  with  Barton  and  Smithboro,  and  is  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  Rev,  S.  A.  Terry.  In  the  three  churches  are  150 
members.  The  church  at  Lockwood  built  an  edifice  in  1854,  and 
a second  and  more  commodious  home  in  1886.  Rev.  A.  F.  Brown 
is  the  pastor  of  this  charge,  which  with  its  associate  charges  has 
177  members.  The  M.  E.  church  at  Barton  village  is  separately 
mentioned  in  the  town  chapter. 

So  near  as  can  be  determined  the  pastors  of  the  local  church, 
beginning  at  the  time  the  first  itinerent  preachers  came  into  the 
valley,  have  been  as  follows  : Jacob  Gruber,  1800  ; John  Osborn, 
1808 ; Joseph  Snell,  1810  ; Orrin  Doolittle,  1811 ; Horace  Agard 
and  John  Sayre,  1822 ; Horace  Agard  and  Solon  Stocking,  1824  ; 
Philo  Barbary  and  Benj.  Shipman,  1825-26  ; John  Gritting  and 
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Joseph  Towner,  1827 ; C.  W.  Harris  and  E.  B.  Tenney,  1832  ; J. 
Griffing  and  C.  W.  Giddings,  1833  ; S.  Stocking  and  S.  B.  Farring- 
ton, 1835  ; W.  H.  Pearne,  and  J.  Boswell,  1836  ; Wm.  Wyatt, 
1837  ; Epenetus  Owen  and  J.  R.  Boswell,  1838-39  ; John  Mnlkey 
and  D.  Simons,  1841  ; D.  Simons  and  Benj.  Ellis,  1842  ; Peter  S. 
Worden,  1843-44;  A.  G.  Burlingame  and  Morgan  Ruger,  1845-46; 
Wm.  Round,  1847  ; E.  Owen,  1848  ; Vincent  Matthews  Coryell, 
1849-50  ; J.  W.  Davison,  1851-52  ; 0.  M.  McDowell,  1853  ; Geo.  P. 
Porter,  1854-55;  J.  M.  Snyder,  1856  ; D.  A.  Shepard,  1877-58  ; G. 
P.  Porter,  1859-60  ; H.  R.  Clarke,  1862-63  ; S.  W.  Weiss,  1864  ; 
Henry  Wheeler,  1867  ; W.  B.  Westlake,  1868-70 ; L.  W.  Peck, 
1871  ; Wm.  H.  Olin,  1872-73  ; Samuel  F.  Brown,  1874;  D.  C.  Olm- 
sted, 1875-76  ; G.  R.  Hair,  1877-79  ; A.  L.  Smalley,  1880-82  ; Samuel 
Moore,  1883-85  ; J.  0.  Woodruff,  1886-88  ; W.  L.  Thorp,  1889-91  ; 
C.  M.  Surdam,  1892-97. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Waverly  had  its  origin  in  a little 
primitive  meeting  of  sixteen  persons  held  June  24,  1824,  at  which 
were  assembled  inhabitants  of  Smithfield  and  Springfield,  Pa., 
and  Tioga  in  this  county.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Ulster,  Pa., 
and  the  Athens  and  Ulster  Baptist  Church  was  the  result.  Elder 
Sawyer  was  chosen  pastor,  in  1825,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Ozias 
Spring,  a physician  and  later  a regularly  ordained  minister.  In 
1832,  the  name  was  changed  to  Athens  and  Chemung  Baptist 
Church,  and  in  May,  1836,  to  Factoryville  Baptist  Church.  In 
1842,  the  now  known  Old  School  Baptist  Church  edifice  was  built, 
and  it  is  said  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Stowell,  the  then  pastor,  drew  the 
brick  with  his  own  horse  and  wagon,  and  laid  the  brick  with  his 
own  hands,  for  by  trade  Elder  Stowell  was  a mason.  In  1863, 
this  building  was  sold  to  the  society  of  the  Old  School  Baptist 
Church,  and  a fund  was  created  with  which  to  erect  a new  edifice 
at  Waverly.  It  was  built  in  1865,  and  dedicated  in  November  of 
that  year.  The  present  church,  one  of  the  most  substantial  struc- 
tures of  its  kind  in  the  county,  was  built  during  the  years  1890 
and  ’91,  and  was  dedicated  May  13  of  the  year  last  mentioned. 

The  succession  of  pastors  in  this  church  has  been  as  follows  : 

Elder  Sawyer,  1825  ; Dr.  Ozias  Spring  ; Elder  Thayer,  1830 ; 
Elder  Brown,  1831;  Amos  Jackson,  1832;  Henry  Ball,  1835-39; 
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Elders  Manning  and  Spencer,  supplys  two  years ; A.  B.  Stowell, 
1841-49  ; Ira  Smith,  J.  M.  Cooley  and  W.  Putnam,  pastors  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  but  no  record  is  found  of  their  service  ; 
William  McCarthy,  1860-63  ; L.  J.  Huntley,  1864  ; T.  J.  B.  House, 
1865-69  ; Id.  S.  Lloyd,  1869-78  ; B.  G.  Boardman,  1878-79  ; G.  H. 
Hubbard,  1881  ; S.  T.  Ford,  1881-84  ; I).  H.  Cooper,  1885-89  ; Linn 
E.  Wheeler,  1889-94;  Charles  De  Woody,  September,  1894,  the 
present  pastor.  This  church  has  a membership  of  400. 

The  Chemung  Old  School  Baptist  Church  at  Factoryville,  now 
almost  a thing  of  the  past,  was  organized  as  a society  January  7, 
1847,  with  nine  constituent  members,  among  them  several  of  the 
most  substantial  families  of  the  town.  Feeble  in  point  of  num- 
bers, and  not  well  supplied  in  purse,  the  little  society  had  no 
church  home  previous  to  1863,  hut  in  that  year  purchased  the 
edifice  formerly  owned  by  the  Baptist  society  then  recently  re- 
moved to  Waverly  village.  For  many  years  this  society  was  fairly 
prosperous,  hut  never  strong ; and  in  more  recent  years  there 
seems  to  have  been  a decline  in  interest,  resulting  in  only  occa- 
sional services. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Waverly  was  organized  June 
8,  1847,  but  in  its  history  in  the  region  Presbyterianism  dates  back 
to  the  year  1812,  when  there  was  formed  at  Tioga  Point  a Con- 
gregational society,  including  in  membership  the  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists  of  the  valley  country.  Later  on  the  church 
became  Presbyterian,  then  Dutch  Reformed,  and  eventually  Pres- 
byterian. March  2,  1847,  a meeting  was  held  at  Milltown,  and 
June  8,  1847,  a committee  of  the  Chemung  Presbytery  came  to 
Factoryville  and  organized  a new  society  with  18  members  ; and 
August  23  following  the  organization  was  made  complete.  Rev. 
Curtis  Thurston,  of  the  Athens  church,  was  given  pastoral  charge 
of  the  new  society.  In  1849,  an  edifice  was  built,  and  was  mate- 
rially enlarged  in  1860.  In  1886,  this  old  structure  was  replaced 
with  the  present  large  church  home,  built  at  a cost  of  $30,000,  and 
on  the  site  of  the  frame  church  in  1889  was  built  the  manse.  May 
1,  1848,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Elmer  came  to  Waverly  as  stated  supply, 
and  this  relation  soon  developed  into  a pastorate  of  nine  years’ 
duration.  He  was  the  first  settled  pastor.  The  others,  in  order 
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of  succession,  have  been  as  follows  : Oliver  Crane,  D.  D. ; David 
S.  Johnson,  D.  D.;  James  B.  Beaumont,  W.  H.  Bates,  P.  S.  Hol- 
bert,  J.  L.  Taylor,  and  P.  It.  Ross,  the  latter  the  present  pastor, 
whose  term  of  service  began  in  November,  1889.  This  church  lias 
a membership  of  800,  and  in  the  Sunday  school  are  200  attendants. 

Saint  James’s  church,  Roman  Catholic,  at  Waverly  was  or- 
ganized as  a parish  soon  after  1850,  and  the  first  church  edifice 
was  built  in  1852  (a  recently  prepared  sketch  by  a parishoner  says 
1856),  and  stood  in  Erie  street,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
works  of  the  Elbow  company.  The  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Clark 
and  Chemung  streets  was  begun  in  1870,  and  was  dedicated  Sept. 
1,  1871.  In  the  parish  are  175  Catholic  families.  Previous  to  1881 
Waverly  was  an  out-mission  from  Owego,  and  was  attended  from 
that  place.  Since  that  year  the  resident  priests  have  been  as 
follows:  John  Brady,  1881-85;  Edward  McShane,  1885-93  ; F.  J. 

Naughton,  the  present  priest  in  charge,  from  October  23,  1893. 

Grace  Church,  Protestant  Episcopal,  of  Waverly,  was  organized 
December  28,  1853,  although  services  were  held  in  Factory ville  in 
the  early  part  of  that  year,  the  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1854 
and  was  materially  repaired  during  the  pastorate  of  Charles  Sey- 
mour. At  that  time  the  handsome  Yates  and  other  memorials 
were  placed  in  the  church.  The  first  rector  was  Horatio  Gray,  hut 
George  Watson  held  the  earliest  services  at  Factor}' ville.  Grace 
church  has  110  communicating  members,  and  is  under  the  rector- 
ship of  William  Gordon  Bentley.  The  succession  of  rectors,  as 
near  as  can  be  determined  from  imperfect  records,  has  been  as 
follows:  1854,  Horatio  Gray;  1858-60,  Charles  E.  Beardsley; 
1860-63,  John  W.  McCullough,  D.  D.;  Francis  F.  Rice,  1863-65; 
Wm.  Long,  1865-67  ; Rev.  Mr.  Nock,  1867  ; Moses  E.  Wilson,  1869- 
70  ; J.  F.  Esch.  1870-73  ; I.  A.  Brown,  1873-78  ; Charles  Seymour, 
1878-84;  J.  B.  Murray,  D.  D.,  1884-86;  Alex.  W.  Rogers,  1886; 
George  Bowen,  1886-89  ; J.  H.  Hobart  DeMille.  1889  : J.  Hazard 
Hartzell.  D.  D.,  1891 ; Ulric  Graf,  1891 : A.  W.  Ebersole,  1891-94  ; 
Charles  Donahue,  1892-94;  William  Gordon  Bentley,  Dec.  1,  1894. 

The  Church  of  Chiist,  Disciple  Christian,  of  Waverly,  was  or- 
ganized July  8.  1877.  The  place  of  meeting  is  in  Providence  street. 

Societies. — Waverly  Lodge,  No.  4u7,  F.  & A.  M.,  was  organized 
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under  a dispensation  June  3,  1856,  and  a charter  was  granted  on 
June  9 following.  The  past  masters  of  the  lodge  have  been  as 
follows  : 


1856-58 — George  H.  Fairchild. 
1859-61 — Philetus  Lowrey. 

1862—  H.  C.  Hubbert. 

1863- 64— Philetus  Lowery. 

1865 —  O.  W.  Shipman. 

1866 —  G.  B.  Morgan. 

1867— 68—0.  W.  Shipman. 

1869—  G.  B.  Morgan. 

1870 —  O.  W.  Shipman. 

1871 —  A.  J.  VanAtta. 

1872— 76— J.  M.  Buley. 

1877-78 — H.  L.  Stowell. 


1879 —  G.  B.  Morgan. 

1880- 81— II.  L.  Stowell. 

1882—  J.  M.  Buley. 

1883- 84— E.  E.  Rogers. 
1885-86— N.  Ackerly. 
1887-88— A.  T.  Merrill. 
1889-90— C.  E.  Tuthill. 

1891 —  Jesse  O.  Robiuson. 

1892- 93 — E.  S.  Hanford. 

1894 —  John  F.  Tozer. 

1895- 96 — C.  W.  Skellinger, 


Cayuta  Chapter,  No.  245,  R.  A.  M.,  was  instituted  August  22, 
1869.  Its  present  membership  is  71.  The  past  high  priests  have 
been  as  follows  : 


1870-72 — O.  W.  Shipman. 

1873-74— G.  F.  Spencer. 

1875—  J.  M.  Buley. 

1876- 77 — George  H.  Grafft. 
1878-81 — W.  H.  Spaulding. 

1882—  G.  B.  Morgan. 

1883 —  George  II.  Grafft. 


1884-86 — G.  B.  Morgan. 

1887 —  E.  E.  Rogers. 

1888- 89— G L.  Mullock. 
1890-91—  N.  Ackerly. 
1892-93 — Charles  Speh. 
1894-95 — J.  T.  Tucker. 

1896-97— William  R.  Isley 


Odd  fellowship  in  Waverly  has  been  equally  strong  with  Free 
Masonry  in  point  of  numbers.  The  first  lodge  was  Manoca,  No. 
219,  chartered  January  30,  1850,  and  having  its  seat  of  operations 
at  East  Waverly.  This  lodge  was  reinstituted  September  7,  1869, 
having  become  disorganized  about  1855. 

Tioga  Encampment,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
county,  was  instituted  at  Factoryville,  February  9,  1853,  and  had 
fourteen  petitioners  for  the  charter.  It  is  now  a thing  of  the  past. 

Spanish  Hill  Encampment,  No.  52,  was  instituted  August  17, 
1870. 

In  this  extended  review  of  the  various  elements  of  local  history 
the  annals  of  Waverly  are  written.  Compared  with  other  villages 
of  the  same  size  and  conditions  it  must  be  said  that  Waverly 
stands  in  the  front  rank  among  them,  and  that  its  institutions 
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are  as  substantial  and  as  firmly  fixed  as  those  of  any  interior  vil- 
lage in  southern  New  York  or  in  northern  Pennsylvania.  Indeed 
there  are  many  things  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  Wa- 
verly  and  of  its  neighboring  boroughs  of  Sayre  and  Athens,  and 
in  a measure  their  interests  are  identical.  Waverly  capital  is  in- 
vested in  enterprises  south  of  the  state  line  while  Sayre  and 
Athens  business  men  have  made  successful  ventures  on  the  north 
side.  Again,  these  municipalities  are  bound  together  with  steam 
and  electric  railroads,  and  their  interests  a re  thereby  more  strongly 
united.  The  Lehigh  Valley  company  has  not  been  content  with 
the  old  system  of  transfer  at  East  Waverly,  and  in  furthering 
their  own  interests  have  established  rapid  steam  railroad  connec- 
tion between  Sayre  and  Waverly,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all 
private  interests  as  well. 

The  Waverly,  Sayre  & Athens  traction  company  began  the  oper- 
ation of  an  electric  railroad  between  the  villages  named  in  June, 
1895.  Two-thirds  of  the  capital*stock  in  this  enterprise  is  owned 
by  the  Broadhead  interests  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  while  the  re- 
maining third  is  owned  by  two  business  men  of  Athens. 

With  an  actual  population  of  about  5,000  inhabitants,  and  di- 
rectly tributary  to  from  8,000  to  10,000  more,  Waverly  is  in  all 
materia]  respects  an  important  and  progressive  trade  centre  ; more 
important,  perhaps,  from  a purely  business  point  of  view,  than 
any  municipality  in  Tioga  county.  Every  branch  of  regular  mer- 
cantile business  appears  to  be  well  represented,  and  there  is  little 
indication  that  any  is  suffering  from  the  results  of  over  competi- 
tion. The  stores  as  a rule  are  large,  well  stocked,  well  appointed, 
and  well  managed  ; and  if  there  is  any  particular  respect  in  which 
the  village  is  not  fully  up  to  the  standard  set  by  critics  of  munici- 
pal life  it  is  possibly  in  the  line  of  manufacture.  However,  there 
has  been  little  encouragement  for  capital  to  profitably  invest  in 
any  manufacturing  pursuit  during  the  last  ten  or  more  years,  and 
within  that  time  there  have  been  put  in  operation  in  the  village 
several  industries  of  more  than  passing  note.  With  six  church 
societies,  representing  as  many  different  denominations,  and  each 
having  a good  house  of  worship  ; with  five  well  appointed  school 
houses,  and  a general  system  of  education  equally  high  with  any 
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of  the  same  grade  in  the  state  ; with  well  lighted  streets,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  ; with  a volunteer 
fire  department  ranking  among  the  best  in  the  southern  tier  ; with 
three  competing  lines  of  railroad;  with  two  good  newspapers; 
with  three  hotels  of  far  more  than  ordinary  comfort ; with  a com- 
plete system  of  police  protection,  and  with  a generous,  hospitable 
and  public  spirited  people,  Waverly  cannot  be  other  than  a de- 
sirable place  of  business  and  residence. 


ORE  than  a hundred  years  ago  the  first  adventurous  pioneer 


settler  came  into  that  remote  part  of  that  old  town  of  Owe- 


go  which  is  now  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Spencer. 
The  late  Judge  Avery  in  his  interesting  sketches  of  early  life  and 
settlement  in  Tioga  county,  the  first  reliable  writer  of  local  history 
in  the  vicinity,  says  that  the  families  of  Benjamin  Drake  and 
Joseph  Barker  were  the  first  residents  within  the  town,  and  that 
their  settlement  was  made  the  year  1795  ; that  pioneer  Drake 
owned  the  land  on  which  the  village  was  laid  out ; and  that  he 
erected  the  first  frame  building  in  the  town,  the  same  afterward 
known  as  the  “Purdy  House.” 

Later  and  perhaps  equally  reliable  writers  of  Spencer  history 
aver  that  the  first  settlement  was  made  by  the  pioneers  mentioned 
in  the  year  1794,  hut  within  the  last  year  still  another  account  is 
furnished,  and  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  .Joseph  Barker,  a 
native  and  ever  a resident  of  the  town,  in  which  is  published  the 
fact  that  John  Barker  was  in  fact  the  pioneer,  and  that  he  came 
to  the  town  early  in  February,  1796.  The  present  writer  makes 
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no  attempt  to  reconcile  these  discrepancies,  nor  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  which  is  right  or  which  is  wrong,  but  only  says  that  Barker 
and  Drake  were  the  pioneers  of  Spencer,  and  as  such  are  entitled 
to  first  mention  in  these  annals. 

Joseph  Barker  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1763,  and  at  early 
age  was  left  an  orphan.  When  grown  to  man’s  estate  he  married 
with  Phehe  Dodd,  and  to  them  was  born  a family  of  eleven  chil- 
dren. They  lived  for  a time  in  New  Jersey,  thence  returned  to 
Massachusetts,  and  came  to  the  Wyoming  valley  among  the  pio- 
neers of  that  region  after  the  revolution.  From  the  valley  the  fam- 
ily came  to  Nichols,  where  they  lived  nearly  a year,  and  then  settled 
in  Spencer.  Mrs.  Dodd’s  narrative  mentions  the  exact  date  as  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1796,  and  also  says  that  Barker’s  was  the  first  family  in 
the  town,  but  that  others  soon  followed.  She  also  states  that  pio- 
neer Barker  opened  the  first  school  in  the  town,  in  1800,  “in  a 
little  log  house  that  stood  just  north  of  the  blacksmith  shop  now 
occupied  by  J.  Ellison,”  and  that  his  dwelling  house  stood  about 
on  the  site  of  the  Bradley  house,  which  was  burned.  Barker’s 
lands  extended  south  on  the  present  village  tract  to  the  south 
hounds  of  the  old  burial  ground.  This  lot  opposite  the  church  he 
laid  out  and  donated  for  burial  purposes.  Joseph  Barker  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  early  history  in  Spencer  ; was  justice  of  the 
peace  by  appointment  after  the  organization  of  the  town  until  that 
office  became  elective,  holding  and  serving  from  1806  to  1830. 

Benjamin  Drake  built  his  log  cabin  half  a mile  east  of  the  vil- 
lage, near  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  here  he  devoted  his  time  to 
clearing  and  improving  the  land,  for  he  was  a thrifty  man.  Later 
on,  still  at  an  early  day,  he  built  the  first  framed  house,  which  has 
been  mentioned,  and  he  also  built  the  first  primitive  grist  mill  in 
the  town,  a fact  in  itself  which  induced  other  settlers  to  come  to 
the  vicinity.  Deborah,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Drake,  was  the  first 
white  child  horn  in  Spencer. 

The  next  settlers  were  the  brothers  Hobart  (Robert  and  Ed- 
mund), from  Canaan,  Conn.,  in  1796,  according  to  Judge  Avery, 
but  in  1795  in  later  accounts.  Rodney  settled  about  a mile  north 
of  the  village  limits,  and  Edmund  on  the  James  B.  Hull  farm  of 
later  days,  where  pioneer  Hobart  sowed  and  raised  the  first  crop 
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of  wheat  grown  in  Spencer.  Near  this  field  of  grain  was  another 
pioneer  industry,  the  first  saw  mill,  about  twenty  rods  east  of  the 
road,  on  the  old  George  Watson  farm.  This  mill,  also,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Edmund  Hobart.  Prescott  Hobart,  son  of  Edmund, 
while  using  an  axe,  was  accidentally  injured,  resulting  in  lockjaw 
and  final  death  ; and  his  was  the  first  death  in  Silencer.  Charlottte 
Hobart,  a daughter,  married  with  Daniel  McQuigg,  of  the  old 
pioneer  McQuigg  family,  of  Owego,  and  lived  on  the  old  Hobart 
home  farm  for  many  years.  Esther,  another  daughter,  married, 
in  1814,  Horace  Giles,  of  Owego,  but  later  of  Spencer.  Edmund 
Hobart  died  in  Spencer  in  1808. 

Settlement  in  the  new  locality,  once  fairly  and  auspiciously  be- 
gun, increased  rapidly  and  the  year  1798  witnessed  the  arrival  of 
the  families  of  John  and  George  K.  Hall,  who  settled  and  partially 
improved  the  John  McQuigg  farm  as  known  in  later  years.  In 
1800  came  Judge  Joshua  Eerris  and  family  from  Westchester 
county  ; Dr.  Holmes,  the  pioneer  physician,  from  Connecticut, 
and  Stephen  Bidlack,  also  a Yankee,  hut  who  came  to  this  town 
from  the  Wyoming  valley. 

Joshua  Ferris  was  a farmer  and  surveyor,  and  withal,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  men  of  his  time  in  the  town.  He  was  the 
first  town  clerk  on  the  organization  of  Spencer  in  1806,  and  from 
that  time  down  to  1880  he  held  the  office.  His  clean,  bold  and 
perfectly  legible  handwriting  on  the  record  books  is  to-day  as  plain 
as  when  first  written  ; and  it  is  doubtful  if  Spencer  now  has  an 
inhabitant  who  under  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions  can 
produce  a page  of  writing  so  clear  and  distinct  as  that  made  by 
Joshua  Ferris  three-quarters  of  a century  and  more  ago  with  his 
ancient  quill  pen.  Judge  Ferris,  as  he  was  called,  had  served  with 
credit  in  the  American  army  during  the  revolution,  and  was  a 
pensioner  under  the  act  of  1832.  His  children  were  Eliza,  Benja- 
min, Joshua,  Susan,  and  Myron.  Of  these  Joshua  married  Louisa 
Fisher,  who  bore  him  four  children,  viz.:  Mary  Eliza,  who  married 
with  Mosher  Lott ; Myron  B.,  George  H.,  and  Susan  C.,  the  latter 
the  wife  of  Marvin  D.  Fisher. 

Stephen  Bidlack  came  to  Spencer  in  1800  from  Tioga  Point, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  at  Windham,  Conn,  in  1772  or  ’73, 
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and  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Janies  Bidlack,  Jr.,  and  the  grandson  of 
Capt.  Janies  Bidlack,  senior,  the  former  a victim  of  the  massacre 
at  Wyoming  during  the  revolution.  The  senior  Capt.  Bidlack 
married  for  his  second  wife  Esther  Lawrence  Ransom,  widow  of 
Captain  Samuel  Ransom  who  also  was  killed  at  Wyoming.  After 
the  massacre,  the  widow  of  Capt.  Bidlack,  Jr.,  with  others  simi- 
larly distressed,  and  their  families,  fled  down  the  river,  wading  in 
the  water  to  conceal  their  trail,  and  lived  for  several  days  on  ber- 
ries and  the  milk  of  a single  cow,  which  was  taken  along  with 
them.  The  pitcher  in  which  the  cow  was  milked  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  Blanche  Louise  Bidlack,  the  only  living  descendant  of  the 
family  in  Spencer.  Stephen  Bidlack  was  a farmer  and  a noted 
hunter.  His  wife  was  Lois  Ransom,  and  to  them  were  born  these 
children:  Abigail,  who  married  Simon  Lee  McQuigg  ; Sarah,  who 
married  Samuel  Overshire  ; Sybil,  who  died  young  ; Celistia,  who 
married  Samuel  McKinney  ; Marinda,  who  married  John  T.  Morse  ; 
Harriet,  who  married  Peter  M.  North  ; Emily,  who  married  Moses 
Bertrand;  Ransom,  who  married,  first  Lavina  I).  VanVorhis,  and 
second,  Delia  Van  Vorhis.  Stephen  James  Bidlack  was  the  son  of 
the  second  marriage,  and  was  born  August  16,  1844  ; married  June 
16,  1868,  Carrie  Amelia  Davis,  daughter  of  Naaman  Davis,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Of  their  three  children  only  one,  Blanche  Louise  Bid- 
lack,  is  now  living. 

In  1798,  Rev.  Phineas  Spaulding  added  his  family  to  the  new 
settlement.  He  was  a native  pf  Vermont,  and  an  old  revolution- 
ary patriot,  but  on  leaving  Vermont  he  moved  to  Tioga  Point  and 
came  thence  to  Spencer,  settling  on  what  was  afterward  called  the 
McQuigg  farm.  Elder  Spaulding  was  an  earnest,  industrious  citi- 
zen and  labored  zealously  for  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  wel- 
fare of  scattered  inhabitants.  He  was  deacon  of  the  Baptist 
church  on  its  organization  in  1810,  and  in  1813  was  ordained  its 
pastor.  His  wife  died  in  1832,  and  he  in  1838. 

John  Underwood  was  a native  of  Connecticut  and  came  to 
Spencer  in  1798,  settling  on  a farm  about  half  way  between  the 
village  and  North  Spencer.  His  wife  was  Polly,  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Phineas  Spaulding,  and  their  marriage  was  the  first  event  of 
its  kind  in  the  town.  The  family  name  is  now  unknown  in 
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Spencer,  but  Mrs.  Dr.  Cleo.  W.  Davis  is  the  great  granddaughter 
of  the  pioneer.  Susan  and  Joseph  Underwood  were  children  of 
John,  but  both  moved  west  many  years  ago. 

JohnMcQuigg,  of  whose  name  frequent  mention  has  been  made 
in  this  and  other  chapters  of  this  work,  came  to  Spencer  about 
1798,  possibly  earlier  according  to  local  history.  He  was  the  son  of 
JohnMcQuigg  who  came  to  Owego  settlement  in  1788,  but  the  cause 
which  impelled  himtojeave  home  and  hazard  the  hardships  of  this 
then  remote  region  is  not  known.  When  a child  John  McQuigg 
was  lost  in  the  woods  and  a full  week  elapsed  before  he  was  found. 
In  Spencer  lie  attained  considerable  prominence,  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  in  1812,  and  though  not  conspicuous  in  public  af- 
fairs he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  county  in 
his  time.  He  built  the  splendid  residence  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  Charles  E.  Butts.  The  records  disclose  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Quigg was  town  clerk  four  years.  Daniel  McQuigg  may  also  be 
mentioned  among  the  early  settlers,  but  trustworthy  record  of  his 
personal  life  is  indeed  meagre. 

In  1800  Isaac  and  William  Hugg  came  from  Canaan,  Conn.,  and 
settled  in  Spencer  ; and  four  years  later  their  brother  Daniel  was 
added  to  the  settlement.  From  this  family  the  locality  called 
“ Hugg  Town  ” was  named.  Isaac  settled  near  the  head  of  Spencer 
lake,  but  the  region  of  their  places  of  abode  and  improvement,  for 
they  and  their  descendants  have  ever  been  thrifty  persons,  is  called 
North  Spencer.  The  family  is  still  numerous  in  the  town,  though 
the  older  members  are  all  resting  in  town  burial  grounds.  Isaac 
Hugg  had  eleven  children,  William  had  twelve,  and  Daniel  had 
seven.  Daniel  Hugg  and  his  wife  Achsah,  were  original  members 
of  the  Spencer  Congregational  church. 

The  settlers  mentioned  on  preceding  pages  were  located  in  the 
town  as  early  as  or  previous  to  the  year  1800,  except  as  otherwise 
indicated.  That  there  were  still  others  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
while  the  names  of  a few  have  been  forgotten  others  were  but 
temporary  residents  and  left  for  other  parts.  Soon  after  1800  set- 
tlement became  more  rapid  and  between  that  year  and  the  organ- 
ization of  the  town  the  local  population  increased  several  fold. 
Indeed,  so  rapid  was  this  growth  that  in  the  year  1810  Spencer  as 
then  constituted  contained  more  than  8,000  inhabitants. 
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Samuel  Giles  came  from  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  in  1803,  and  set- 
tled in  this  town.  At  that  time  Horace  Giles,  son  of  Samuel,  was 
only  thirteen  years  old. 

Judge  Henry  Miller  came  to  Spencer  in  1805,  and  was  one  of  the 
associate  judges  of  the  old  common  pleas  court.  He  came  from 
Westchester  county  and  in  the  new  settlement  was  a person  of 
much  importance. 

Abram  H.  Miller,  son  of  Judge  Miller,  was  born  in  Spencer, 
Dec.  11,  1818.  He  was  educated  at  the  Owego  academy  and  Caz- 
enovia  seminary,  and  then  entered  mercantile  life  in  Spencer,  and 
was  so  engaged  until  1855,  when  he  sold  his  store  to  Fisher  Broth- 
ers. Five  years  later  he  removed  to  Owego,  and  was  in  active 
business  from  1864  to  1876.  He  died  in  Owego  March  2,  1882.  As 
the  town  civil  list  shows,  Mr.  Miller  was  supervisor  and  town 
clerk.  He  was  postmaster  at  Spencer  several  years,  beginning  in 
June,  1853.  He  represented  the  county  in  the  assembly  in  1856, 
and  was  one  of  the  original  board  of  five  commissioners,  appointed 
by  Gov.  Hoffman,  to  build  Elmira  reformatory.  In  politics  he 
was  a strong  democrat. 

Andrew  Purdy  enjoyed  a like  distincton  and  gained  an  early 
prominence  as  builder  of  the  court  house  when  Spencer  was  the 
county  seat.  But  Mr.  Purdy  fell  into  a dispute  with  the  supervis- 
ing commissioners  and  was  delayed  in  collecting  his  pay  for  several 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest,  possibly  the  first,  hotel  keeper 
in  the  town,  and  as  a host  his  reputation  spread  throughout  the 
region,  particularly  during  the  period  in  which  Spencer  was  the 
shire  town.  The  old  Purdv  house  still  stands,  occupying  a con- 
spicuous corner  lot  in  the  village,  and  is  still  substantial  though 
much  worn  with  age  and  the  action  of  the  elements. 

Richard  Ferris  came  in  the  same  year,  1805,  from  Peekskill,  and 
settled  in  the  town.  He  was  kinsman  to  Joshua  Ferris,  and  also 
raised  a large  family.  David  Ferris  came  in  from  Westchester 
county  in  1805,  as  also  did  George  Watson,  of  whom  previous 
mention  has  been  made.  Other  settlers  of  about  the  same  time, 
but  of  all  of  whom  reliable  data  cannot  be  obtained  (while  several 
of  them  are  fully  mentioned  in  the  department  devoted  to  personal 
chronology,  were  Thomas  Mosher,  whose  descendants  are  still  in 
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Spencer,  Leonard  and  John  Jones,  each  of  whom  in  his  labors  in 
life  helped  to  build  up  the  town  in  its  early  history. 

In  1806  or  ’7  there  came  to  Spencer  from  Connecticut,  and  set- 
tled in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  four  brothers  surnamed  Cowell, 
from  whom  the  locality  and  settlement  called  Cowell’s  Corners  was 
named.  They  were  Truman,  Joshua,  Abraham  and  Benjamin 
Cowell,  men  of  physical  and  mental  strength,  well  equipped  for 
the  hardships  of  pioneer  life,  and  from  whom  have  descended  a 
line  of  worthy  representatives,  men  and  women,  many  of  whom 
are  still  in  the  county,  while  others  have  removed  to  other  fields 
of  action. 

General  George  Fisher  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Spencer,  although  he  is  hardly  to  he  classed  with 
the  pioneers.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  November  18,  1782, 
and  was  the  son  of  Lient.  Leonard  and  Susannah  Fisher,  the  father 
an  officer  in  the  American  army  during  the  revolution.  In  the 
course  of  his  business  life  Lieut.  Fisher  became  possessed  of  a large 
tract  of  land  in  the  town  now  called  Spencer,  and  his  sons  George 
and  Thomas  were  sent  here  to  develop,  improve,  and  dispose  of 
it  to  the  best  advantage  ; therefore,  in  the  fall  of  1810,  General 
George  Fisher,  and  his  brother,  Thomas,  were  added  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  newly  erected  town.  At  that  time  General  Fisher’s 
family  comprised  his  wife,  Lucinda  South  Fisher,  and  three  chil- 
dren : Susan,  who  became  the  wife  of  Philo  Whitmore  ; George 
Leonard,  who  married  with  Angeline  Leach  ; and  Louisa,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Joshua  Ferris.  Other  children  were  born  to 
them  in  Spencer,  viz. : Mary  Ann,  who  married  with  Tunis  Riker  ; 
Henry  Phillip,  who  died  in  Illinois  ; Charles  James,  now  living  in 
Spencer ; Catharine,  who  married  with  Dr.  John  B.  Benton  ; 
William  Luther,  who  died  in  1888  ; Olive  Ida,  who  died  in  infancy; 
and  Olive  Henrietta,  who  became  the  wife  of  William  H.  Cook. 
Soon  after  coming  to  Spencer,  General  Fisher  purchased  a small 
store  and  stock  of  goods  and  at  the  same  time  operated  an  ashery, 
and  was  in  business  in  the  village  until  about  1845,  when  he  re- 
tired. He  died  July  21,  1872.  He  was  appointed  major  of  the 
95th  regiment  of  infantry,  March  4,  1817,  and  was  promoted  brig- 
adier-general of  the  18th  brigade,  June  8,  1827.  General  Fisher 
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became  a mason  about  the  year  1821.  In  politics  he  was  a demo- 
crat, and  was  elected  to  the  assembly  in  1835.  He  was  associate 
judge  in  1810. 

Thomas  Fisher,  next  younger  brother  to  George,  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Lieut.  Leonard  Fisher,  and  was  born  in  New  York  city, 
October  1784.  About  the  year  1805  he  went  to  sea  and  was  pro- 
moted to  first  mate  on  a vessel  plying  between  New  York  and  the 
West  Indies.  He  also  made  a voyage  to  China.  He  quit  the  sea 
in  1807,  returned  home,  and  in  January,  1808,  married  with  Olive 
White  Hodges.  Iu  the  fall  of  1810  be  came  to  Spencer  and  settled 
on  the  tract  of  land  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  which  his  father 
had  purchased  in  1805,  comprising  7,200  acres.  In  the  southeast 
corner  of  this  tract  Mr.  Fisher,  assisted  by  John  McQuigg,  then  a 
boy,  built  a log  house,  in  which  the  family  lived  until  1824,  when 
a framed  house  was  erected,  (the  same  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
bis  youngest  son,  Robert  H.  Fisher,  one  of  the  most  substantial 
farmers  of  northern  Tioga  county).  Since  1824  this  part  of  the 
town  has  been  called  “Fisher  settlement.”  About  1825,  Thomas 
Fisher  purchased  from  his  father  375  acres  of  land,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tract  was  divided  among  the  heirs  of  Leonard 
Fisher.  The  children  of  Thomas  Fisher  were  Leonard,  for  many 
years  a successful  merchant  in  Spencer  ; Alfred,  who  died  in  the 
west  ; Caroline,  who  married  with  Timothy  Hutchings  ; Cornelia, 
who  married  with  Smith  Hall ; Catharine,  who  married  with  Lewis 
Post ; Thomas,  who  died  in  Ogden,  Wyo. ; John  Philip,  of  Spen- 
cer; George,  who  died  in  Scranton,  Pa.;  Robert  H.,  of  Spencer; 
and  Louisa  Henrietta,  wife  of  John  Q.  Shepard.  Thomas 
Fisher  died  in  Spencer,  August  2,  1864,  and  his  wife  March  6,  1878. 

John  Avery  Nichols  was  born  at  Athens,  Pa.,  and  came  to  Spen- 
cer in  1815.  He  was  self-educated,  studying  law  by  himself,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  one  of  the  most  public  spirited 
men  of  the  village  for  many  years,  and  was  a prominent  factor  in 
building  up  business  interests  in  the  village.  The  civil  list  will 
show  the  town  offices  he  held,  but  in  addition  lie  was  twice  loan 
commissioner,  and  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  district  attor- 
ney in  1865  and  ’67.  He  was  one  of  the  first  directors  of  the  G.,  I. 
& S.  railroad  and  so  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
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twice  married  and  left  a wife  and  eleven  children.  Mr.  Nichols 
died  at  Spencer,  November  18,  1885. 

One  of  the  prominent  early  settlers  on  West  hill  was  Daniel 
Brooks,  who  came  from  southern  New  Jersey  about  the  time 
Spencer  became  a county  seat.  In  his  family  were  these  children  : 
Zebulon,  Harris,  George,  David,  Daniel,  Polly,  and  Patience,  a 
number  of  whom  moved  to  and  died  in  the  west.  Daniel,  Jr., 
still  lives  in  this  town.  Zebulon  married  Amanda  Bull  and  had 
five  children  : Edmund,  George,  Almira,  Daniel  C.,  and  Amanda, 

In  the  same  manner  we  may  recall  to  mind  and  briefly  mention 
the  names  of  other  old-time  residents  of  Spencer,  not  as  pioneers, 
nor  yet  as  early  settlers,  but  for  many  years  identified  with  local 
growth  and  prosperity,  therefore  its  best  history,  and  naturally 
entitled  to  at  least  some  brief  mention  in  these  pages. 

Nathaniel  Scofield  came  to  Spencer  about  1806,  possibly  three  or 
four  years  later,  and  settled  on  what  has  since  been  called  the 
Luther  Bliven  farm.  Samuel  G.  Bliven,  an  older  generation  of 
the  family  so  named,  came  here  in  1823.  He  married  with  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Phineas  Spaulding. 

Captain  John  Fields  came  to  Spencer  before  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain,  and  in  that  struggle  he  served  with  credit  on  the 
American  side.  Indeed,  in  the  re  volution  this  doughty  old  veteran 
also  saw  service  as  one  of  the  “Queen’s  rangers”  in  the  British 
army,  but  at  the  expiration  of  1 lis  term  of  enlistment  he  asked  for 
and  was  refused  a discharge,  upon  which  he  deserted  and  came  to 
America.  At  Lundy’s  Lane,  during  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  made 
prisoner.  His  wife  was  Lydia  Bates. 

William  Loring  came  from  Barre,  Mass.,  to  Granville,  N.  Y., 
and  thence  in  1811  to  Spencer.  His  children  were  Horace,  Wm. 
T.,  Lucena,  Wealthy,  Susan,  Sarah,  Louisa,  Mary  and  Harriet. 
James  B.  Hull,  who  removed  from  Candor  to  Spencer  and  settled 
on  the  McQuigg  farm  in  1844,  married  with  Lucena  Loring,  and 
Loring  William  Hull,  present  supervisor  of  Spencer,  is  the  only 
surviving  descendant  of  that  union. 

Bartley  Roots  settled  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  in  1810,  on 
the  farm  which  was  afterward  purchased  by  Albert  Signor. 
Two  years  later  Peter  Signor,  the  founder  of  a numerous  and  thrifty 
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family  in  Spencer,  came  to  the  same  vicinity,  and,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Lorena  Root  raisesd  up  this  family,  prominent  among 
whom  were  his  sons  Albert  and  Adonijali,  and  his  daughter  Anna, 
widow  of  the  late  Jehial  House,  of  Dauby.  The  surname  Signor 
has  ever  since  been  prominent  in  Spencer  social  and  industrial  his- 
tory, and  some  of  its  representatives  are  the  most  substantial  men 
of  northern  Tioga  county.  ' 

Dean  settlement  was  named  in  allusion  to  Nicholas  Dean,  who 
came  to  Spencer  from  Westchester  county,  in  1816,  and  who  is 
remembered  as  having  been  a thrifty  farmer  and  worthy  resident. 
In  the  near  vicinity  Elisha  Sackett  settled  in  1820,  coming  to 
Spencer  from  Peekskill,  on  the  Hudson.  He,  too,  was  the  head 
of  one  of  the  prominent  families  in  the  town. 

Truman  Lake  came  from  Green  county  in  1815,  and  was  a sub- 
stantial farmer  in  the  town.  His  wife  was  Clarissa  Brown,  by 
whom  he  had  six  children. 

In  the  same  manner  mention  is  also  to  be  made  of  Jotham  Vor- 
his,  who  came  in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  Of  his  children 
Rev.  Stephen  Vorhis  attained  prominence  in  the  Presbyterian  min- 
istry. He  was  born  in  Spencer  in  1812,  graduated  at  Hamilton  in 
1836,  and  at  Auburn  theological  seminary  in  1838.  He  died  July 
17,  1885. 

Major  Tunis  Riker  was  one  of  four  brothers  who  settled  on 
Riker’s  Island,  in  New  York.  From  there  Tunis  went  into  the 
service  during  the  war  of  1812-15,  holding  commissions  from  both 
James  Madison  and  James  Monroe.  He  was  in  the  historic  battle 
at  Plattsburgh,  and  by  an  accident  in  being  thrown  from  his  horse 
was  disabled  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  pensioned  for  life.  In 
1816  or  ’17  he  came  to  East  Spencer  and  took  up  a farm  about  two 
miles  from  the  village.  Here  he  married  the  daughter  of  Gen. 
Fisher.  He  was  a man  of  means,  an  architect,  draftsman,  and 
artisan,  and  in  New  York,  before  coming  to  Spencer,  was  con- 
nected with  the  shrievalty.  He  was  progenitor  of  a large  family, 
his  children  being  Abram,  Maria,  Eliza,  Anthony,  Jacob,  James, 
and  Oliver  Perry,  the  last  mentioned  alone  surviving.  James 
Riker  became  a clergyman  of  the  M.  E.  church.  He  married  Cyn- 
thia Vose,  who  bore  him  three  children — Ella  L.,  George,  and 
Ladorna. 
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Major  Elihu  Butts,  who  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  this  town  in  his  day,  was  born  in  New  Berlin,  Che- 
nango county,  Sept.  17,  1792,  and  was  by  trade  a tanner  and  cur- 
rier. He  came  to  Spencer  in  1818,  and  established  a little  primi- 
tive tannery  in  the  village,  a little  south  and  east  of  the  Presby- 
terian church.  The  old  building  still  stands  and  is  owned  by  Judge 
Butts,  son  of  the  pioneer.  Major  Butts  was  connected  with  the 
tanning  industry  in  Spencer  from  1818  to  1851,  and  during  a part 
of  this  time  was  also  interested  in  a tannery  and  saw  mill  at  Van 
Etten.  His  chief  product  was  sole  and  upper  leather  and  calf  skins. 
In  1851,  A.  P.  Butts  & Bro.  (Andrew  P.  and  Charles  E. ) succeeded 
their  father  in  business,  and  three  years  later  Charles  retired  and 
engaged  in  other  enterprises.  A.  P.  Butts  operated  the  tannery 
about  three  years  more  ; then  leased  it  to  Brown  & Estey,  hut 
about  1864  it  was  closed.  Maj.  Butts  lived  in  the  village  until  his 
death.  July  21,  1870.  His  wife  was  Sarah  M.  Banks,  a native  of 
Fairfield  county,  Conn.  She  died  April  11,  1882.  Their  children 
were  Eliza,  who  married  with  William  Post,  an  early  merchant  of 
Spencer  ; Susan,  who  died  in  infancy  ; Hyatt  D.,  who  died  in  Spen- 
cer ; Susan  Maria,  who  married  with  Thomas  Fisher,  Jr.;  Andrew 
P.,  of  Spencer  ; Charles  E.,  of  Spencer,  and  Myron,  who  died  in 
1855. 

Edward  Bingham  came  from  the  town  of  Jay,  Vt.,  in  1819,  and 
settled  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town.  He,  too,  was  a veteran 
of  the  war  of  1812,  an  honorable  and  upright  citizen,  and  the  head 
of  a large  worthy  family  in  Spencer. 

Captain  Jacob  Vose,  son  of  Lieut.  James  Vose,  was  born  in  New' 
Hampshire,  December  15,  1771,  and  settled  in  Spencer  in  1819. 
He  died  in  the  town  in  1854,  and  his  wife  died  in  1826.  She  was 
Persis  Dickerman.  They  had  a large  family  of  eleven  children. 
Capt.  Vose’s  second  wife  was  Betsey  Bassett,  by  whom  he  raised 
a family  of  eight  children,  of  whom  Thomas  and  Joshua  are  dead, 
and  Mary,  Kacliael,  John,  George,  David  and  Olive  live  in  the 
west.  Betsey  Bassett  Vose  died  August  29,  1865.  Sumner  Vose 
is  the  only  one  of  the  first  children  now  living.  He  was  born  in 
Bedford,  N.  H.,  in  1813,  and  came  to  Spencer  in  1819.  He  mar- 
ried Amanda  Holcomb  and  raised  a family  of  six  children  : Nancy, 
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Gilbert  S.,  Lemuel  D.,  Othniel  J.,  Dr.  Franklin  J.,  and  Enoch  L. 
Vose. 

Jeremiah  Bassett  came  to  Spencer  from  New  Hampshire  about 
the  year  1820,  and  settled  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  He  had 
a family  of  nine  children,  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Abel  Beard  came  from  Bedford,  N.  H.,  about  the  year  1820,  and 
settled  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  He  removed  to  Illinois  in 
1843.  In  his  family  were  five  sons  and  seven  daughters. 

Elisha  Holdridge  came  from  Bridgewater,  Penna.,  in  1822,  but 
in  1838  removed  to  Cayuga  county. 

Lewis  Van  Woert,  who  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Van  Woert,  of 
Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  came  to  Spencer  in  1827,  and  settled 
in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town,  the  farm  purchased  from  W.  G. 
Verplank,  of  still  older  residence  here,  but  now  owned  by  Lewis 
J.  Van  Woert.  Lewis  Van  Woert  had  a large  family  of  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  were  born  before  the  settlement  in  Spencer. 
They  were  Eleanor,  who  married  with  John  Coggin  ; Lydia  E. 
and  William  G.,  of  Spencer.  The  other  children  were  Lewis  J., 
of  Spencer,  and  Mary  M.,  who  married  with  E.  S.  Willett  and  is 
now  dead.  Lewis,  the  pioneer,  died  in  1879,  and  bis  wife  about 
1871.  He  was  prominently  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  for  many  years. 

John  Brock  came  to  Dauby  from  Delaware  county  about  1826, 
and  two  years  later  removed  to  Spencer,  where  be  afterward  lived 
and  died.  He  was  a good  farmer  and  left  a fair  property  to  each 
of  his  children.  They  were  William,  Etheal,  Ann  Eliza,  John, 
Adeline,  Thomas,  and  DeWitt  C.  Brock. 

Alvah  Austin  came  to  Spencer  from  Long  Meadow,  near  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  in  1828,  and  located  in  Brook  street,  where  he  ever 
afterward  lived.  He  was  a farmer,  but  for  one  year  was  partner 
with  Deacon  Cooley  in  a tannery  in  Owego  street,  east  of  the  town 
hall.  His  wife  was  Mary  Cooley.  She  died  May  22,  1871,  and 
Mr.  Austin,  May  13,  1874.  Their  children  were  Walter,  who  died 
at  15;  James  A.,  late  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  who  died  October 
22,  1878  ; Mary  E.,  who  married  with  Robert  Bell,  and,  after  his 
death,  with  Rev.  Albert  Livermore  ; and  Laura,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  six  years. 
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Dr.  Christopher  Maine  was  a native  of  North  Stonington,  Conn., 
born  November  5,  1812.  He  came  to  Spencer  in  1840,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a few  years  spent  at  Geneva,  was  a resident  med- 
ical practitioner  in  this  town  until  his  death  in  November,  1881. 

Referring  briefly  to  other  prominent  old  families  of  Spencer, 
mention  may  he  made  of  the  late  Rev.  Luther  Bascom  Pert,  who 
was  born  in  the  town,  October  12,  1819,  and  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Pert,  a highly  respected  townsman.  Luther  graduated  at  Hamil- 
ton college  in  1843,  practised  law  from  1849  to  1869  in  New  York 
city,  and  in  April,  1870,  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  He  died  at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  May  29,  1881.  His  wife 
was  Ellen  P.  Smith,  of  Spencer,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter, 
Helen  M.,  who  married  with  Rev.  W.  H.  Newman,  Jr. 

Organization  and  Civil  History. — The  pioneer  and  early  set- 
tlement of  Spencer  was  accomplished  while  the  territory  of  the 
town  formed  a part  of  the  original  jurisdiction  of  Owego.  Indeed, 
all  this  vast  region  was  settled  at  about  the  same  time,  and  by 
pioneers  chiefly  from  New  England,  with  a few  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  Jersey.  The  settlers  wrere  occupied  in  clearing  their 
lands  and  had  little  time  to  consider  whether  they  were  at  any 
inconvenience  by  being  compelled  to  travel  long  distances  to  the 
annual  town  meetings.  However,  when  settlement  was  fairly 
progressed  and  the  lands  were  well  populated,  the  question  of  a 
new  town  was  much  discussed  ; and  the  result  was  an  act  of  the 
state  legislature,  passed  February  28,  1806,  entitled  “An  act  to 
divide  the  town  of  Owego,  in  the  county  of  Tioga,”  providing  as 
follows  : 

“ That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  all  that  part  of  the 
town  of  Owego,  in  the  county  of  Tioga,  lying  north  of  the  old  Che- 
mung line  shall  lie  and  hereby  is  erected  into  a separate  town  by 
the  name  of  Spencer.” 

The  town  was  named  in  honorable  allusion  to  Ambrose  Spencer, 
who  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  and  afterward  its  chief  justice.  Judge  Spencer 
was  then  one  of  the  foremost  public  men  of  New  York,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  his  name  in  the  manner  indicated  was  an  entirely 
worthy  act.  At  that  time  Spencer  included  a vast  area  of  territory. 
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and  from  out  of  it  these  towns  have  been  created  : Candor,  Caroline, 
Dandy,  and  Newfield  were  set  off  and  each  made  a separate  town, 
February  22,  1811,  and  Cayuta  was  set  off  March  20,  1824.  As  now 
constituted  Spencer  has  an  area  of  29,136  3-4  acres. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  dwelling  house  of  Jacobus 
Shenichs,  hut  just  where  that  worthy  old  pioneer  then  lived  is 
quite  uncertain,  and  his  house,  probably,  was  not  within  the 
boundaries  of  Spencer,  as  now  outlined.  To  the  south  and  west  of 
the  town  was  a considerable  settlement  of  Germans,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  Herr  Shenichs  was  among  them.  However, 
at  the  time  mentioned  the  first  town  meeting  was  held  and  officers 
were  elected  as  follows  : 

Supervisor,  Joel  Smith  ; town  clerk,  Joshua  Ferris  ; assessors, 
Edmund  Hobart,  Daniel  H.  Bacon,  Levi  Slater  ; commissioners  of 
highways,  Moses  Read,  Benjamin  Jennings,  Joseph  Barker  ; over- 
seers of  the  poor,  Lewis  Beers,  and  Samuel  Beckwith  ; collector, 
Isaiah  Chambers;  constables,  John  Shoemaker,  Nathan  Beers, 
Wm.  Curran,  John  Murphy,  Isaiah  Chambers  ; overseers  of  high- 
ways, Jesse  Smith,  Orange  Booth,  Jacobus  Shenichs,  Robert  Dur- 
land,  John  Manning,  John  Dumond,  Elias  Deyo,  Daniel  Cassell, 
Stephen  Bidlack,  John  Fields,  Andrew  Purdy,  Thomas  Andrews, 
John  Miller,  John  Cantine,  Moses  Reed,  Joel  Rich,  Prince  Tracy, 
Robert  Durland,  Phineas  Spaulding,  Jr.,  James  Westbrook,  Jacob 
Swartwood,  Emanuel  Ennes,  Harmon  White,  Benj.  Chambers. 
Wakeman  Bradley,  Thomas  Parks,  Abraham  Everidge  ; pound 
masters,  John  F.  Bacon,  John  McQuigg,  John  Mulks,  Jacob  Swart- 
wood ; fence  viewers,  John  J.  Speed,  John  English,  Joseph  L. 
Horton,  Jacob  Herinton,  Alexander  Ennes,  Lewis  Beardslee. 

Extracts  from  Town  Records.-  The  early  records  of  the  town 
recall  many  interesting  reminiscences,  and  from  them  we  discover 
an  element  of  population  of  which  no  previous  mention  has  been 
made,  and  they  also  carry  us  back  in  memory  to  the  days  when 
slavery  was  tolerated,  though  not  then  lawful  in  this  state.  Of 
date  February  15,  1807,  this  entry  in  the  town  minute  hook  ap- 
pears: “I,  Robert  Hyde,  an  inhabitant  of  the  county  of  Tioga, 
and  town  of  Spencer,  had  sometime  about  the  middle  of  January 
two  children  horn  entitled  to  service,  one  a male  child  named 
Richard,  the  other  the  female  child  named  Judy.” 
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Likewise,  a little  later  on,  Catherine  Depuy  gave  notice  to  the 
town  overseers  of  the  poor  that  a female  child,  Nancy,  was  born 
the  17th  day  of  February,  1807,  of  the  body  of  her  female  slave 
Catharine,  “ and  I do  hereby  delivery  up  the  body  of  the  above 
mentioned  child,  Nancy,  to  the  poormasters  of  the  town-”  Again, 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1809,  Catharine  Depuy  recorded  the  birth  of 
a female  child  named  “ Matilda,”  born  of  the  body  of  her  female 
slave  Catharine.  In  the  same  year  Samuel  Westbrook  recorded 
the  birth  of  a male  child,  Harry,  of  the  body  of  his  female  slave, 
Betsey. 

Landlord  Andrew  Purdy  was  also  a slaveholder,  though  to  what 
number  we  have  no  knowledge.  April  7,  1811,  he  recorded  the 
birth  of  “a  black  child  Jane  ” of  the  body  of  his  slave  Mira.  Thus 
the  record  shows,  and  while  other  of  the  early  settlers  undoubtedly 
owned  slaves  they  had  not  recourse  to  the  town’s  books  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  births.  This,  however,  was  not  an  unusual 
proceeding,  and  it  was  then  a prevailing  custom  among  New  Eng- 
landers to  possess  one  or  more  house  slaves,  and  as  a part  of  their 
personal  effects  the  blacks  were  brought  with  the  family  when  the 
settlement  was  made  in  this  then  western  country.  Nor  can  the 
custom  in  any  manner  be  referred  to  as  an  evidence  of  barbar- 
ism, or  even  of  a cruel  nature,  for  such  was  the  custom  of  the 
period,  recognized  by  law  in  the  east,  therefore  lawful,  though  for- 
bidden in  this  state.  But  it  may  he  said  to  the  honor  of  the  slave 
owning  pioneers  who  came  into  New  York  that  they  soon 
granted  freedom  to  their  bound  blacks,  and  in  many  cases  made 
provision  for  their  future  maintenance. 

Indeed,  the  early  settlers  in  Spencer  were  a hospitable,  generous 
and  considerate  people,  and  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  town 
have  been  noted  for  acts  of  charity  and  philanthrophy.  As  late 
even  as  1820  Samuel  Hoyt  had  the  misfortune  to  break  one  of  his 
legs,  and  at  the  town  meeting  of  that  year  the  inhabitants  voted 
to  allow  him  $25  out  of  the  public  funds  of  the  town. 

They  also  made  early  and  ample  provision  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  schools,  and  after  the  reduction  in  territory,  through 
the  erection  of  Candor,  Caroline,  Dauby,  and  Newfield,  the  town 
was  re-districted  and  permanent  schools  were  provided  for  each 
district. 
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Population.— As  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  population  of  Spen- 
cer as  originally  constituted  was  about  3,000.  In  1810  the  exact 
number  of  inhabitants  was  3,128,  but  in  1814,  after  the  towns  just 
mentioned  had  been  set  off,  the  remaining  territory  of  the  mother 
town  contained  only  670  inhabitants.  From  that  until  the  present 
time  the  growth  and  condition  of  the  town  is  best  indicated  by 
noting  the  fluctuations  of  population  as  shown  by  the  census 
tables,  viz:  In  1820  the  inhabitants  numbered  1,252;  1825,  975, 
(Cayuta  having  been  set  off  in  1824)  ; 1830,  1,278  ; 1835,  1,407  ; 
1840,  1,532  ; 1845,  1,682  ; 1850,  1,782  ; 1855,  1,805  ; 1860,  1,881;  1865, 
1,757;  1870,  1,863;  1875,  1,884;  1880,  2,382;  1885,  no  enumera- 
tion ; 1890,  2,211  ; 1892,  2,144. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  town  attained  its  maximum 
population  in  1880,  in  which  respect  it  forms  a remarkable  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  as  indicated  by  the  history  of  other  similar  towns 
in  this  state.  The  close  observation  of  the  writer  has  shown  that 
in  the  majority  of  towns  situated  as  is  Spencer  the  greatest  popu- 
lation was  reached  between  the  years  1840  and  1850,  since  which 
there  has  been  a gradual  decline  both  in  number  of  inhabitants 
and  as  well  in  commercial  interests  and  importance.  Since  1840 
Spencer  has  increased  its  population  six  hundred,  which  shows 
that  local  institutions  and  interests  are  fixed  and  permanent,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  1822,  by  the  removal  of  the 
county  seat  to  Owego,  this  town  received  a blow  which  would  have 
utterly  discouraged  a people  of  less  physical  and  moral  courage. 
This  subject,  however,  is  mentioned  at  greater  length  in  the  village 
history. 

Schools. — At  a special  town  meeting  held  October  4,  1813,  the 
voters  present  resolved  to  divide  the  territory  of  the  . town  into 
school  districts,  and  appointed  as  commissioners  for  that  purpose 
Col.  Jacob  Swartwood,  Joseph  Barker  and  Nathaniel  Scofield. 
These  persons  constituted  the  first  “commissioners  of  common 
schools”  of  Spencer,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the 
division  of  the  town  into  six  districts.  In  1814  the  town  elected 
as  commissioners  Col.  Jacob  Swartwood,  George  K.  Hall,  and  John 
Field  ; and  as  inspectors  of  schools,  Joshua  Ferris,  Abraham  Garey, 
and  Andrew  F.  Oliver.  Thus,  through  the  efforts  of  these  set- 
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tiers  and  their  successors  in  office  a reasonably  thorough  educa- 
tional system  was  established  in  Spencer,  and  upon  which  found- 
ation, with  the  increased  facilities  accorded  by  more  recent  and 
liberal  legislation,  the  present  system,  more  perfect  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  town,  has  been  built  up. 

the  first  school  in  Spencer,  town  or  village,  was  opened  by 
pioneer  Joseph  Barker  in  1800,  in  a little  log  house  in  the  north 
part  of  what  is  now  the  village.  But  Mr.  Barker  in  bis  laudable 
enterprise  had  no  support  in  the  way  of  an  appropriation  of  money 
by  the  town  of  Owego,  but  depended  alone  on  the  little  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  heads  of  families  in  the  town.  Indeed,  while 
the  town  of  Owego  voted  a modest  sum  for  the  support  of  schools, 
no  considerable  part  thereof  was  known  to  have  found  its  way 
into  this  remote  and  sparsely  settled  neighborhood.  Still  from  all 
these  small  beginnings  the  present  excellent  condition  of  education 
and  schools  in  the  town  has  grown. 


As  constituted  in  the  year  1896  Spencer  is  divided  into  sixteen 
school  districts,  of  which  No.  9 is  joint  with  Danby  ; No.  11  with 
\ an  Ltten  ; No.  15  with  Danby,  and  No.  16  with  Van  Etten.  In 
the  town  are  thirteen  school  houses,  all  of  frame,  and  are  estima- 
ted to  be  worth,  including  sites,  $8,800.  During  the  year,  a total 
of  twenty -five  teachers  were  employed,  to  whom  were  paid 
$4,oA..iO.  The  town  received  tor  school  purposes  from  all  sources, 
$6,277.82,  of  which  $594.55  came  from  the  regents  ; from  public 
moneys,  $2,141.93,  and  $2,831.96  were  raised  by  tax  in  the 
town.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (except  No.  9,  from 
which  no  report  was  made)  was  450.  The  assessed  valuation  of 
taxable  property  in  the  town  was  $708,393. 

TOWN  OP  SPENCER  CIVIL  LIST — SUPERVISORS. 


1806-10 — Joel  Smith. 

1811 —  Nathaniel  Scofield. 

1812- 23 — Isaac  Swartwood. 
1824-29 — Horace  Giles. 
1830-32 — Moses  Stevens. 
1833-38 — Isaac  Lott. 

1839—  Leonard  Fisher. 

1840 —  Moses  Stevens. 

1841 —  Samuel  Vose. 

1842 —  Eliliu  Butts. 

1843— 44— John  Vose. 

1845 — Isaac  Lott. 


1840-47— Eli hu  Butts. 
1848-52— Abram  II.  Miller. 

1853—  John  A.  Nichols. 

1854- 50 — George  Fisher. 
1857-58— Seth  O.  Sabin. 
1859-00 — Isaac  S.  Stanclift. 

1861 —  Benj.  Lott. 

1862 —  Silas  J.  Shepard. 

1863 —  Isaac  S.  Stanclift. 

1864 —  No  election.* 

1865 —  Seth  O.  Sabin. 

1866— 67 — Silvenes  Shepard. 


"Tie  vote  between  Mr.  Stanclift  and  Horace  Booth  ; the  1; 
fMr.  Shepard  appointed. 


1868 —  No  choice.  ! 

1869 —  John  A.  Nichols. 

1870— 71 — Silvenes  Shepard. 

1872 —  Isaac  S.  Stanclift. 

1873—  John  H.  Palmer. 

1874— 76 — Alonzo  Norris. 

1877 —  Silvenes  Shepard. 

1878- 81 — Myron  B.  Perris. 

1 882-83 — Cyrenes  N.  Day. 
1884-89— Marcus  L.  Swartout. 

1890—  Frank  W.  Adams. 

1891- 93 — Alonzo  Norris. 
1894-96— Loring  W.  Hull, 
itter  appointed  by  town  board. 
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1806-31 — Joshua  Ferris. 
1832-34 — John  McQnigg. 

1835-36— Elihu  Butts. 

1837—  John  McQuigg. 

1838- 43— Wm.  Post. 

1844 —  Gideon  Reynolds. 

1845 —  Aug.  T.  Garey. 

184(5 — Gideon  Reynolds. 
1847— Abram  H.  Miller. 

1849 —  Aug.  T.  Garey. 

1850- 51— Gideon  Reynolds. 

1806-29 — Joseph  Barker. 

1830—  Israel  Hardy. 

1831 —  Elihu  Butts. 

1832— 33— George  Fisher. 

1834 —  Robert  Pen  nett.' 

1835 —  Thomas  Pert. 

Harry  Cowell. 

1836 —  John  Watson. 

1837 —  John  A.  Nichols. 

1838 —  Harry  Cowell. 

1839— 40— Elihu  Butts. 

1841 — John  A.  Nichols. 
1842  — Stephen  Bassett. 

1843 —  Aug.  T.  Garey. 

1844—  H.  S.  Hall. 

1845 —  Samuel  Vose. 

1846 —  John  A.  Nichols. 

1847 —  Aug.  T.  Garey. 

1848 —  Orrin  Dearborn. 

1849 —  Samuel  Vose. 

1850 —  Hezekiali  Carpenter. 

1851 —  John  A.  Nichols. 

1852 —  Timothy  Hutchings. 

1853—  Aug.  T.  Garey. 

1854 —  James  II.  Dickinson. 
John  A.  Nichols. 
Alfred  Vose. 


TOWN  CLERKS. 

1852-53 — Lucius  Emmons. 

1854—  Chas.  J.  Fisher. 

1855— 56 — Lucius  Emmons. 
1857-58 — John  Day. 

1859  — Isaac  M.  Lott. 

1860-61 — John  Day. 

1862 —  Jno.  P.  Vose. 

1863 —  John  Day. 

1864— 65 — Lucius  Emmons. 
I860 — Fred  M.  Snook. 

JUSTICES. 

1856 —  Ellsworth  Drake. 

1857 —  Wm.  D.  Griswold. 
1858  Aug.  T.  Garey. 

1859 —  Cero  F.  Barber. 

1860 —  James  L.  Riker. 

1861 —  Felix  Iloldridge. 

1862 —  Aug.  T.  Garey. 

1863 —  James  E.  Brown. 
1864  — James  L.  Riker. 

Joseph  Cortwright. 

1865 —  Wm.  B.  Garrett. 

1866 —  Abel  Lott. 

1867—  Wm.  B.  Kinney. 

1868 —  Aug.  T.  Garey. 

1869 —  Lewis  Clark. 

1870 —  Silas  Pierson. 

1871 —  Elijah  Osborn. 
Darius  Henderson. 

1872 —  John  Day. 

1873 —  Ira  M.  Howell. 

1874 —  Silas  Pierson. 

1875 —  Dana  Robinson. 
Darius  Henderson. 

1876 —  Wm.  Montgomery. 
Robert  Hedges. 

1877 —  Willard  B.  Georgia. 
John  A.  Nichols. 
LeRoy  Brooks. 


1867—  John  Day. 

1868—  A.  S.  Emmons. 

1869—  W.  E.  Montgomery. 

1870— 71 — John  P.  Vose. 

1872—  Rob’t  L.  Post. 

1873- 74 — Gyrenus  N.  Day. 
1875-79 — Jerome  R.  Platt. 

1880 —  Aug.  L.  Garey. 

1881— 93 — Isaac  S.  Stanclift. 
1894-96 — LaGr’c  S.  Shepard. 


1878 —  Dempster  N Guinnip. 

1879 —  Benj.  F.  Lewis. 

Aug.  T.  Garey. 

Ira  M.  Howell. 

1880 —  L.  J.  Barnes. 

Jas.  L.  Riker. 

1881 —  Willard  B.  Georgia. 

1882—  Aug.  T.  Garey. 

Ira  M.  Howell. 

1883—  Ira  M.  Howell. 

1884 —  John  M.  Stowe. 

1885—  Frank  W.  Adams. 
Eben  Hull. 

1886 —  B.  F.  Rogers. 

Charles  E.  Butts. 

1887—  George  Brooks. 

1888 —  John  M.  Stowe. 

Ira  M.  Howell. 

1889 —  Frank  W.  Adams. 

1890 —  Ira  M.  Howell. 

1891 —  George  Brooks. 

1892 —  Abram  L.  Garey. 

1893 —  Frank  W.  Adams. 
Charles  H.  Puff. 

1894 —  Wm.  B.  Garrett. 

John  S.  Clark. 

1895 —  Harry  Dumond. 

1886 — John  S.  Clark. 


1855 — Jesse  Ilosencrance. 

The  outlying  settled  communities  of  Spencer  are  small  and  of 
little  importance  in  the  history  of  the  town.  They  are  known 
severally  as  North  Spencer,  Spencer  Springs,  Spencer  Lake,  West 
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Spencer,  Cowell’s  Corners,  Baptist  Corners,  and  perhaps  others  of 
still  less  note,  but  among  them  all  North  Spencer  alone  has  a post- 
office. 

A score  and  more  years  ago  Spencer  Springs  was  a place  of  con- 
siderable note,  and  had  all  the  appointments  and  accessories  of  a 
first-class  health  resort ; but  the  enterprise  proved  an  unfortunate 
investment  for  its  proprietors.  The  large  hotel  buildings  were 
burned,  and  the  old-time  glory  of  the  place  lias  passed  away. 

North  Spencer  in  the  early  history  of  the  town  was  a hamlet  of 
some  importance,  as  in  that  locality  dwelt  several  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial pioneers  ; but  with  the  growth  of  Spencer  village,  so,  cor- 
respondingly, was  there  a decrease  in  prosperity  in  this  vicinity. 
The  present  interests  are  the  district  school,  the  union  church,  a 
good  store,  and  one  or  two  small  shops.  A postoffice  is  also  main- 
tained here  and  is  in  charge  of  E.  A.  Aekles,  postmaster.  The 
store  is  kept  by  Aekles  & Titus.  The  union  church  at  this  hamlet 
was  erected  in  1870  by  representatives  of  different  denominations 
and  is  occupied  by  them  in  common. 

Spencer  Lake  is  a small  hamlet  in  the  north  part  of  the  town, 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  little  lake  in  that  locality.  How- 
ever, in  this  respect  the  hamlet  stands  unparalleled  in  the  county, 
for  here  is  the  largest  and  indeed  the  only  considerable  body  of 
lake  water  of  which  Tioga  can  boast.  More  than  that,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  spots  in  the  entire  region,  and  several  com- 
fortable cottages  have  been  built  along  the  lake  shores.  The  lake 
is  about  a mile  long  and  about  half  a mile  wide.  On  the  outlet  is 
a grist  mill,  the  property  of  Burdett  Signor. 

Cowell’s  Corners  is  the  name  of  a small  cluster  of  dwellings,  and 
one  or  two  shops,  situated  about  a mile  east  of  Spencer  village,  in 
the  neighborhood  where  the  Cowell  family  settled  in  the  early 
history  of  the  town. 

Balcom’s  Mills  was  another  of  the  places  of  note  more  than  a 
score  of  years  ago,  fait  now  the  mills  are  out  of  existence  and  the 
place  has  lost  all  of  its  former  prestige.  The  Free  Methodists  of 
this  vicinity  have  a religious  society,  and  hold  meetings  at  stated 
intervals. 

West  Candor  is  a hamlet  of  the  town  of  Candor,  but  the  settle- 
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ment  there  extends  into  this  town.  The  only  industry  in  that 
locality  worthy  of  mention  is  the  milling  interest  owned  by  Samuel 
Eastham. 

SPENCER  VILLAGE. 

On  June  28,  1886,  the  qualified  electors  of  the  territory  now  in- 
cluded within  the  village  met  according  to  law  and  due  notice, 
and  then  voted,  106  for,  and  42  against  a proposition  to  incorpor- 
ate municipally.  Nearly  all  of  the  leading  men  of  ten  years  ago 
were  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  measure,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  opposed  by  several  influential  citizens,  although  they  were 
outnumbered  almost  three  against  one.  But,  going  away  back 
into  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  we  find  the  little  settle- 
ment of  Spencer  containing  hardly  more  than  half  a dozen  houses, 
with  the  saw  and  grist  mill  on  the  north  side,  and  with  no  other 
business  interests  of  any  consequence.  One  thing,  however,  the 
settlement  did  possess  at  that  time,  as  well  as  ten  years  ago,  and 
that  was  a number  of  strong  and  energetic  men  who  were  ready 
to  see  and  improve  an  opportunity.  In  1806  the  legislature  passed 
an  act  by  which  the  territory  of  the  present  towns  of  Owego, 
Newark  Valley,  Berkshire,  and  Kichford  was  taken  from  Tioga 
county  for  the  erection  of  Broome  ; and  in  consequence  of  this 
measure  it  became  necessary  to  practically  reorganize  Tioga  county, 
and  to  establish  a new  shire  town.  Here,  then,  was  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  Spencer’s  people  and  they  were  not  slow  to 
act.  This  little  hamlet  was  then  near  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  county,  and  when  on  February  17,  1810,  the  legislature  passed 
an  act  appointing  Nathaniel  Locke,  Anson  Carey  and  Samuel 
Campbell  commissioners  to  locate  a new  court  house  site,  the  lead- 
ing men  of  this  remote  settlement  showed  quite  forcibly  to  the 
residents  of  Elmira,  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their 
locality  was  frequently  called  by  the  undignified  name  of  “Pump- 
kin Hook,”  they  were  none  the  less  men  of  action,  for  in  the 
winter  of  1811  Spencer  village  was  designated  as  the  new  county 
seat  of  Tioga  county. 

For  the  site  of  the  county  buildings  Andrew  Purdy  deeded  to  the 
commissioners  two  acres  of  land,  for  the  sum  of  $20.  Mr.  Purdy 
was  awarded  the  contract  for  construction  of  the  court  house 
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building,  and  Joshua  Ferris,  Isaac  Swartout,  and  Samuel  West- 
brook, all  good,  worthy  Spencer  men,  were  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  work.  Mr.  Westbrook  gave  the  matter  his  personal  sup- 
ervision, and  the  result  was  an  excellent  structure,  costing  $5,595.60, 
although  the  contractor  and  commissioners  did  fall  into  a some- 
what warm  dispute  about  the  bill  ; but  in  the  end  Mr.  Purdy  re- 
ceived all  his  pay. 

The  building  was  of  frame,  two  stories  high,  with  the  prison  de- 
partment and  jailor’s  quarters  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  court  and 
jury  rooms  above.  It  stood  just  north  of  the  site  of  A.  S.  Em- 
mons’ large  store,  where  now  stands  the  store  barn.  In  fact  the 
old  court  house  well  is  under  the  barn,  and  is  still  in  use,  though 
the  owner  has  deepened  it  by  a pipe  driven  down  in  its  centre. 
The  two  acre  site  included  the  entire  northwest  lot  of  the  corners. 
The  building  was  occupied  by  John  J.  French,  jailor,  an  early  resi- 
dent of  the  town  and  a veteran  of  the  revolution.  He  was  a good 
officer  and  worthy  citizen,  and  had  in  his  family  three  comely 
daughters  ; and  the  rumor  to  the  effect  that  either  jailor  French  or 
one  of  his  daughters  set  fire  to  the  building  in  the  interest  of  the 
Elmira  contingent  is  generally  repudiated  by  unprejudiced  persons. 

However,  in  January,  1821,  an  unfortunate  fire  destroyed  Spen- 
cer’s court  house  building,  after  which  a temporary  structure  was 
erected,  and  stood  about  thirty  rods  west  of  the  old  site,  adjoining 
the  school  house.  Courts  were  held  in  the  improvised  building 
until  the  spring  of  1822,  when  an  act  of  the  legislature  restored 
Owego,  Newark  Valley,  Berkshire,  and  Richford  to  Tioga  county, 
and  soon  afterward  Owego  and  Elmira  were  made  half-shire  towns, 
and  Spencer  lost  all  its  prestige  as  county  seat  ; and  with  the  re- 
moval of  county  properties  and  effects  there  also  departed  the  little 
coterie  of  lawyers,  court  officers,  and  attaches  of  the  average  shire 
town  of  three-quarters  of  a century  ago. 

During  the  half  score  of  years  in  which  Spencer  was  the  county 
seat,  all  local  interests  were  fostered  and,  indeed,  the  village  had 
gained  a position  of  prominence  in  the  county.  The  ‘ ‘ corners  ” 
had  become  substantially  built  up  and  several  good  stores  were 
opened.  Here  has  since  been  the  chief  centre  of  business,  although 
Cfen.  Fisher’s  store  and  ashery,  and  Elihu  Butts’s  tannery  had  the 
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effect  to  attract  growth  toward  the  north  part  of  the  settlement, 
and  in  more  recent  years  the  Bradley  stores  and  business  operations 
have  kept  a fair  share  of  trade  in  and  above  the  same  locality. 
And  still  more  recently,  through  the  efforts  of  John  A.  Nichols,  fol- 
lowed by  S.  Alfred  Seely  and  Seymour  Seely,  the  west  section  of 
the  village  has  been  established  upon  a secure  basis. 

One  of  the  earliest  village  merchants  was  Judge  Henry  Miller, 
beginning  about  or  soon  after  the  year  1805  and  continuing  until 
succeeded  by  his  son,  the  late  Abram  H.  Miller.  Clen.  Fisher 
opened  his  stock  of  goods  in  the  fall  of  1810,  and  also  kept  public 
house,  both  places  of  business  being  about  where  Centre  street  is 
laid  out.  He  succeeded  one  Doolittle,  and  afterward  took  Philo 
Whitmore  as  partner.  Leonard,  son  of  Thomas  Fisher,  was  an- 
other of  the  early  merchants  of  the  village.  Elihu  Butts  started 
his  tannery  in  1818.  Lucius  Emmons  opened  store  in  1844.  Moses 
Stevens  began  business  in  the  Bradley  locality  in  1842,  and  the 
Bradleys,  Calvin  and  Lyman,  followed  in  1850.  To  them  and 
their  efforts  in  life  is  due  the  honor  of  building  up  “ Bradleytown  ” 
as  a business  centre,  and  a later  generation  of  the  same  family  has 
kept  even  step  with  the  progress  made  by  the  former.  Charles 
J.  Fisher  began  his  business  career  in  1852,  and  has  ever  since  been 
a merchant  of  the  village.  Charles  E.  Butts  and  A.  P.  Butts  suc- 
ceeded to  their  father’s  tannery  business  in  1850,  and  continued  to 
1853,  after  which  Charles  became  partner  with  C.  J.  Fisher  in  gen- 
eral merchandise.  Then  came  the  firm  of  Post  & Butts,  in  or  about 
1854  ; then  Clarey  & Post  in  1856  ; then  Sackett  & Butts  ; then 
Rosecrance  & Butts,  in  1857  ; then  Fisher  & Ferris,  in  the  fall  of 
1859.  In  the  spring  of  1860,  Leonard  Fisher,  Myron  B.  Ferris  and 
Isaac  S.  Stanclift  organized  the  firm  of  L.  Fisher  & Co.,  and  after 
two  or  three  years  Ferris  & Stanclift  succeeded.  In  the  spring 
of  1869  Ferris  & Fisher  (Marvin  D.  Fisher)  succeeded  Ferris  & 
Stanclift,  and  in  the  following  fall  Stanclift  & Platt  opened  on  the 
opposite  corner.  The  store  burned  in  1876,  and  then  Mr.  Stanclift 
moved  to  his  present  location. 

In  1851,  Lucius  Emmons  bought  from  John  A.  Nichols  the  prop- 
erty now  occupied  by  Alfred  S.  Emmons’s  splendid  store,  and  was 
in  business  there  until  his  death,  in  1864.  He  was  succeeded  by 
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Mrs.  L.  Emmons  & Son,  and  this  firm  by  Emmons  Bros.,  in  the 
fall  of  1867.  In  1886,  the  firm  dissolved,  Alfred  S.  Emmons  taking 
the  large  store,  and  L.  E.  Emmons  the  drug  store  and  other  inter- 
ests. Silvenes  Shepard  began  mercantile  business  in  Spencer  in 
1867. 

The  “ corners,”  as  the  business  part  of  the  village  has  ever  been 
called,  was  seriously  affected  by  a destructive  tire  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1876,  by  which  fourteen  buildings  were  burned.  Among 
them  was  the  store  on  the  Fisher  corner  ; Platt  & Stanclift’s  store 
outlie  northeast  corner;  John  Day’s  hardware  store,  and  nearly 
all  the  structures  between  the  bridge  and  the  corner.  On  the  29tli 
of  November,  1877,  the  Emmons  store  was  robbed  and  burned, 
and  was  at  once  replaced  with  the  splendid  large  building  now 
owned  by  Alfred  S.  Emmons. 

Over  on  the  west  side  of  the  village  tract  has  been  built  up 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  two  of  the  largest  industries  of 
the  town,  or  in  fact,  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  As  has 
been  mentioned,  John  Avery  Nichols  began  the  development  of 
this  part  of  the  village.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  efforts  that  the 
old  Ithaca  & Athens  railroad  was  built  on  the  west  side  in  1870 
and  ’71,  and  he  was  also  the  owner  of  a store  and  a good  hotel  in 
the  same  locality.  In  1873  the  firm  of  A.  Seely  & Brother  came 
up  from  near  Elmira  and  began  operations  here,  succeeding,  in  a 
large  measure,  to  the  interests  formerly  established  by  Mr.  Nichols. 
At  that  time  the  west  hill  was  covered  with  a rough  slashing,  but 
these  energetic  proprietors  cleared  and  improved  the  land,  built  a 
large  saw  mill  in  1878,  which  has  been  in  constant  operation  to 
this  time.  In  1875,  the  firm  built  a large  steam  flouring  mill,  with 
three  run  of  stones.  In  1884  it  was  remodeled  and  made  a roller 
mill,  and  as  a buckwheat  flour  producing  industry  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

The  firm  of  A.  Seely  & Bro.  was  dissolved  January  1,  1887,  and 
S.  Alfred  Seely  continued  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. The  old  Grove  hotel,  a large  and  somewhat  pretentious 
structure,  another  of  Mr.  Nichols’s  enterprises,  was  burned  in 
1889,  and  in  1890  S.  Alfred  Seely  purchased  the  land  and  built  the 
new  Grove  hotel,  one  of  the  most  complete  and  comfortable  public 
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houses  in  the  county.  He  also  built,  in  1895,  the  large  factory  now 
occupied  by  the  Cornell  Table  Co.,  of  which  Joseph  and  Frank 
Cornell  are  proprietors.  The  Spencer  Brick  company  was  formed 
in  1893,  and  was  the  outgrowth  of  a business  begun  by  Richardson 
& Campbell  in  1882.  The  company  was  capitalized  at  $10,000, 
with  S.  Alfred  Seely,  president,  and  W.  H.  Bostwick,  Jacob  S. 
Dresser,  and  Willis  Sager-,  stockholders.  The  present  officers  are 
W.  H.  Bostwick,  president ; J.  S.  Dresser,  secretary  and  treasurer  ; 
Willis  Sager,  director,  S.  Alfred  Seely,  manager. 

In  writing  of  the  institutions  of  the  west  side  of  the  village  men- 
tion must  he  made  of  the  old  Spencer  Camp  grounds  of  the  Wyom- 
ing conference,  a notable  place  of  assemblage  for  many  years,  and 
the  annual  meetings  held  here  made  Spencer  known  throughout 
the  entire  region.  The  camp  meeting  association  seems  not  to  have 
been  incorporated,  and  just  when  it  came  into  active  life  is  not 
known.  It  dissolved  about  1886  or  ’7,  and  its  lands  were  put  to 
other  uses,  and  are  now  in  part  owpied  by  the  cemetery  association. 

Of  the  old  cemeteries  of  the  town  one  was  located  opposite  the 
Presbyterian  church,  another  at  Baptist  corners,  so-called,  a third 
at  North  Spencer,  and  it  is  understood  that  a burying  ground  was 
laid  out  on  the  site  of  Evergreen  cemetery  several  years  before  that 
institution  was  in  existence. 

Evergreen  Cemetery  Association  of  Spencer  filed  articles  of  in- 
corporation Oct.  27,  1864,  and  named  as  trustees  John  A.  Nichols, 
Isaac  S.  Stanclift,  Robert  H.  Fisher,  Isaac  M.  Lott,  Charles  J. 
Fisher,  and  H.  S.  Hall.  The  original  cemetery  tract  included  four 
acres,  hut  later  on  six  more  acres  were  added  from  the  old  camp 
grounds.  This  tract  the  association  has  improved  and  decorated, 
and  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cemeteries  in  Tioga 
county.  The  present  officers  and  trustees  are  Myron  B.  Ferris, 
president ; Dempster  N.  Guinnip,  secretary  ; Isaac  S.  Stanclift, 
treasurer;  and  Silvenes  Shepard,  Seymour  Seely,  and  Layton  N. 
Hedges. 

The  Spencer  Springs  Petroleum  and  Mining  Company  was  hardly 
an  institution  of  the  village,  neither  of  the  town,  yet  may  be  briefly 
noted  here,  and  briefly  noted,  as  the  life  of  the  company  itself  was 
brief.  It  was  incorporated  April  22,  1865,  for  the  purpose  of  “ min- 
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ing  and  boring  for  and  collecting,  refining  and  selling  petroleum  or 
rock  oil,  iron,  coal,  and  other  minerals.”  Waverly  had  five  incor- 
porators in  this  company,  and  the  towns  of  Spencer,  Candor, 
Newark  Valley,  and  Owego  one  each.  Lyman  Bradley  was  the 
local  member. 

The  Spencer  Agricultural  Society  filed  articles  of  incorporation 
July  13,  1888.  The  originators  of  the  enterprise  are  mentioned  in 
another  chapter,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  four  consecu- 
tive fairs  were  held  on  the  old  abandoned  camp  meeting  grounds, 
hut  profited  nothing  substantial  to  the  investors  ; the  race  track 
was  taken  by  the  cemetery  association,  and  the  society  dissolved. 

The  Spencer  Academy,  conveniently  situated  near  the  geograph- 
ical centre  of  the  village,  is  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  institu- 
tions of  either  town  or  village,  and  there  are  few,  indeed,  of  the 
business  and  professional  men  who  have  been  reared  in  Spencer 
and  gone  out  into  the  various  occupations  of  life,  who  have  not 
received  an  early  educational  training  within  these  honored  walls. 
The  building  now  standing  was  erected  in  1859,  as  the  school  house 
of  district  No.  1,  although  the  wing  or  extension  was  added  by  the 
new  hoard  of  education  after  the  adoption  of  the  free  system. 
This  change  was  made  in  1870,  and  as  near  as  can  he  determined, 
for  the  records  are  lost,  the  first  board  of  education  comprised  Rev. 
Stephen  Vorhis,  Marvin  I).  Fisher,  Dr.  Theodore  C.  Bliss,  Myron 
B.  Ferris,  Silas  Shepard,  and  Charles  E.  Butts. 

After  the  wing  was  built,  the  library  was  added.  It  now  con- 
tains 530  volumes,  and  is  worth  $600.  The  district  includes  nearly 
all  the  corporation,  and  extends  west  to  the  town  line.  In  fact  a 
branch  school  is  maintained  in  the  western  division,  between 
Spencer  and  Van  Etten.  Six  teachers  are  annually  employed,  one 
of  the  number  being  in  the  branch  school.  In  all  300  pupils  are  on 
the  roll.  The  personnel  of  the  present  board  of  education  is  as  fol- 
lows : IsaacS.  Stanclift,  president;  Dempster N.  Guinnip,  secretary; 
and  Marvin  D.  Fisher,  Alfred  S.  Emmons,  Charles  E.  Bradley  and 
Daniel  C.  Brooks. 

Spencer  Lodge,  No.  290,  F.  & A.  M.,  was  chartered  September 
13,  1853,  with  these  members  : George  W.  Hathaway,  John  Vose, 
Elijah  Daimon,  Samuel  Bliven,  Elihu  Butts,  James  Van  Etten, 
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Benj.  Sniffin,  Milton  Hugg,  George  K.  Hall,  and  Ira  Pew.  The 
present  members  number  about  55  persons.  The  masters,  with 
year  of  election,  have  been  as  follows  : 


1853 — George  W.  Hathaway.  1872— O'.  A.  Murray. 


1855—  George  Fisher. 

1856—  Isaac  S.  Standi  ft. 

1863—  Henry  Mowers. 

1864 —  Isaac  S Stanclift. 
1866— C.  A.  Murray. 
1871 — John  Q.  Shepard. 


1873— Ira  M.  Howell. 

1875 —  C.  A.  Murray. 

1876—  Isaac  S.  Stanclift. 

1879—  David  L.  Snook. 

1880 —  I.  W.  Martin. 

1881 —  Seymour  Seely. 


1883 —  Ira  M.  Howell. 

1884 —  Seymour  Seely. 
1886— Charles  Riker. 

1888 — Jacob  S.  Dresser. 
1890 — M.  P.  Howell. 

1892 — Thos.  C.  Washburn. 
1895— Sylvenus  J.  Vose. 


0 wasco  Lodge,  No.  697,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  was  organized  April  19, 
1894,  with  sixty  charter  members.  The  past  grands  have  been 
Christopher  J.  Evlyn,  Lucius  E.  Emmons,  Dr.  M.  A.  Dumond, 
and  John  W.  Vorhis. 

The  Farmers’  and  Merchants’  Bank  of  Spencer  was  incorporated 
February  20,  1884,  with  a capital  of  $25,000.  The  originators  of 
the  enterprise  were  Charles  P.  Masterson,  who  is  now  president 
of  the  Pacific  National  Bank  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Marvin  D. 
Fisher  and  Thomas  Brock.  The  first  president  was  Mr.  Fisher, 
with  Mr.  Masterson  as  cashier,  but  at  the  end  of  a year  the  cashier 
left  Spencer  and  was  succeeded  by  Marvin  D.  Fisher,  who  has  held 
that  position  to  the  present  time,  although  the  assistant  cashier, 
Myron  B.  Ferris,  has  had  charge  of  the  business  management  of 
the  bank  since  Mr.  Masterson  resigned.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  Mr.  Fisher  resigned  the  presidency  and  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Brock,  who  is  now  president.  The  present  directors  are 
Thomas  Brock,  Marvin  D.  Fisher,  Myron  B.  Ferris,  B.  F.  Lewis, 
and  Charles  E.  Butts. 

On  the  preceding  pages  we  have  mentioned  the  business  inter- 
ests and  other  institutions  of  Spencer,  past  and  present.  The  con- 
dition of  things  is  to-day  much  as  it  was  ten  and  even  twenty 
years  ago,  hut  the  village  has  shown  in  that  time  a slow  and  not 
material  growth.  But  in  the  course  of  events  it  became  neces- 
sary to  incorporate,  and  while  the  measure  met  with  opposition,  a 
good  majority  pronounced  in  its  favor.  At  that  time  (1886)  the 
village  population  was  1,000,  and  within  the  corporate  boundaries, 
as  run  by  Loring  W.  Hull,  were  680  acres  of  land. 
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As  is  well  known  the  geographical  situation  of  Spencer  is  pecu- 
liar, and  suggests  to  the  visiting  stranger  the  first  lines  in  the  old 
latin  reader:  “ O nines  Gallia  in  tres  partis  est  dividitur ,”  with 
“ Spencer ia  ” substituted  for  “ Gallia”  with  the  interpretation  “ All 
Spencer  is  divided  into  three  parts.”  This  appears  to  be  the  case, 
for  we  have  the  “Corners,”  “ Bradley  town,”  and  “ Seely  ville,” 
each  an  independent  settlement,  yet  all  within  the  same  corporate 
bounds.  The  corners  is  the  largest  and  first  in  importance  and 
contains  the  mammoth  store  and  stock  of  M.  D.  Fisher  & Sons  ; 
the  large  store  of  Alfred  S.  Emmons  ; the  stores  of  Isaac  S.  Stan- 
clift,  Silvenes  Shepard,  David  A.  Nichols,  LaGrand  Shepard,  and 
L.  E.  Emmons,  the  bank,  and  other  mercantile  interests  incident 
to  a well-settled  village.  Bradleytown  is  in  the  north  and  resi- 
dence portion  of  the  village,  and  its  largest  interest  is  the  store  of 
Charles  E.  Bradley.  The  drug  store  here  is  kept  by  Charles  J. 
Fisher.  Seely  ville  owes  its  being  to  the  work  begun  by  John  A. 
Nichols,  and  carried  to  successful  end  by  S.  Alfred  and  Seymour 
Seely.  Taken  altogether  no  village  in  this  part  of  the  state,  even 
of  three  times  greater  population  than  Spencer,  can  boast  of  four 
such  mercantile  enterprises  as  those  conducted  by  M.  D.  Fisher  & 
Sous,  Alfred  S.  Emmons,  Charles  E.  Bradley  and  S.  Alfred  Seely. 

At  the  first  village  election,  held  July  24,  1886,  Alfred  S.  Em- 
mons was  elected  president  ; Loring  W.  Hull,  Seymour  Seely  and 
C.  N.  Day,  trustees  ; Myron  B.  Ferris,  treasurer  (and  continued 
iu  office  to  this  date),  and  Laton  N.  Hedges,  collector. 

The  village  presidents,  in  succession,  have  been  as  follows  : 1886 
-87,  Alfred  S.  Emmons  ; 1888,  William  H.  Fisher  ; 1889,  S.  Alfred 
Seely  ; 1891,  Charles  E.  Bradley ; 1892,  Myron  P.  Howell,  and  W. 
R.  Swartout  to  fill  vavancy  ; 1893-94,  Marvin  D.  Fisher  ; 1895-96, 
Dempster  N.  Guinnip. 

The  town  hall  in  the  village  was  built  in  1885,  at  the  expense  of 
the  town  at  large,  and  cost  $1,500. 

The  present  village  fire  department  was  established  in  1890, 
when  the  trustees  voted  $150  to  purchase  a hose  cart.  In  1896,  the 
sum  of  $500  was  appropriated  to  purchase  a chemical  engine,  and 
on  the  11th  of  August  following  Spencer  Chemical  Company,  No. 
1,  was  incorporated. 
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The  Baptist  church  of  Spencer  dates  back  in  its  history  to  the 
year  1798,  when  Rev.  Phineas  Spaulding  settled  in  the  town  and  as- 
sembled the  people  in  informal  religious  meeting.  He  preached  the 
first  formal  sermon  in  1799,  but  it  was  not  until  February  11,  1810, 
that  a society  was  organized  with  fifteen  constituent  members.  The 
early  meetings  were  held  at  North  Spencer.  The  second  Baptist 
church  of  Spencer  was  formed  in  1828,  with  a place  of  meeting  at 
Baptist  Corners  ; whereupon  the  old  church  moved  to  Danby.  The 
new  organization  then  took  the  name  of  Baptist  church  of  Spen- 
cer. In  1880  another  separation  took  place,  and  the  Spencer  Val- 
ley Baptist  church  was  organized.  In  1835  a reunion  was  effected 
and  the  meeting  house  at  Baptist  Corners  was  built.  In  1854  the 
society  removed  to  the  village  and  erected  the  large  church  edifice. 
The  present  members  number  307.  The  pastors  and  supplies  of 
the  church  in  succession  have  been  as  follows  : Phineas  Spaulding, 
1810  ; Calvin  Philleo,  missionary  ; Caleb  Nelson,  nine  years  ; Mark 
Dearborn,  1833-37 ; John  Wilder,  1838-40  ; Phineas  Taylor,  1840- 
44;  C.  A.  Fox,  1844-48  ; Elisha  Kimball,  1849-50  ; D.  W.  Littlefield, 
three  months  ; W.  H.  Spencer,  1854-57  ; G.  W.  Huntley,  1857-66  ; 
H.  R.  Dakin,  1869;  C.  A.  Yotey,  1870;  B.  B.  Gibbs,  1871-74;  J. 
Nichols,  1875-82  ; H.  W.  Barnes,  1882-86 ; D.  B.  Grant,  1886-87  ; G. 
M.  Whittemore,  May,  1887,  and  continued  to  the  present  time. 
Other  licentiates  and  supplies  who  filled  the  pulpit  here  were  Benj. 
Oviat,  Wm.  Spaulding,  James  Lewis,  and  Abraham  Cowell. 

The  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Spencer  was  organized  as  a 
Congregational  society,  November  23,  1815,  hv  those  earnest  pio- 
neer missionary  workers,  Revs.  Parker,  Wisner,  and  Seth  AVillis- 
ton.  It  is  believed  the  “ plan  of  union  ” was  adopted  at  the  or- 
ganization, for  tradition  says  that  after  a time  the  church  became 
Presbyterian,  then  returned  to  Congregational  form  of  government, 
hut  at  length  permanently  adopted  Presbyterianism.  The  early 
meetings  were  held  frequently  at  North  Spencer,  and  also  in  the 
court  house  in  the  village,  and  occasionally  in  the  woods  or  in 
barns.  In  1826  Rev.  G.  K.  Clark  became  pastor,  and  in  1827  the 
church  edifice  was  begun,  and  was  dedicated  in  1828.  The  old 
structure  still  stands,  though  by  frequent  repairs  it  has  lost  much 
of  its  original  appearance.  The  most  radical  changes  were  made 
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in  1882  through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  church,  pioneer 
Spencer  families.  The  original  edifice  was  huilt  by  Thomas  Pert, 
and  cost  him  all  his  worldly  possessions.  The  church  now  has  148 
communicants.  The  pastors  have  been  as  follows  : Revs.  Gardner 
K.  Clark,  1826-30  ; Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Headly,  time  unknown  ; 
Gardner  K.  Clark,  1838-47 ; M.  R.  Cushman,  1849  ; F.  Lilly,  1850- 
52  ; Milton  Waldo,  D.  D.,  1853 ; John  Campbell,  1853  ; C.  W.  Hig- 
gins, 1855-58  ; Corbin  Kidder,  1858-62  ; E.  Scoville,  1863  ; Stephen 
Vorliis,  1865-76  ; R.  J.  Beattie,  1876-78  ; H.  C.  Hazen,  1878-79  ; 
Stephen  Vorhis,  1880-83  ; James  Umberger,  1883-85  ; Charles  An- 
derson, 1885  ; Albert  Livermore,  1885,  the  present  pastor. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Spencer  was  organized  in  the 
year  1809,  with  six  original  members,  and  for  many  years,  indeed 
until  within  a quite  recent  period,  it  has  been  a part  of  a circuit  or 
station  in  connection  with  another  church.  The  early  meetings 
were  held  in  private  dwellings,  school-houses  and  other  convenient 
places  and  it  was  not  until  1828  that  a church  home  was  provided. 
The  old  edifice  yet  stands,  in  good  condition,  and  is  to-day  an  or- 
nament to  the  village.  The  entire  church  property  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  $5,800.  In  this  church,  and  the  Halsey  Valley  charge, 
which  is  a station  with  it,  are  200  members.  Both  are  under  the 
same  pastorate.  The  greatest  difficulty  has  attended  all  efforts  to 
secure  a complete  succession  of  the  pastors,  and  the  attempt  re- 
sulted in  failure  through  imperfect  records.  However,  it  is  known 
that  the  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Morgan  Ruger,  but  from  that  time 
down  to  1841,  there  is  no  church  record  whatever.  Since  that  year, 
as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  pastors  of  the  church  have  been 
as  follows  : 1841,  A.  G.  Burlingame;  1842-43,  B.  D.  Sniffin  and 
Asa  Brooks  ; 1843-44,  Jno.  Griffing  and  Seneca  Howland  ; 1847-48, 
Jasper  Hewitt ; 1855,  J.  K.  Peck  ; 1856,  C.  W.  Judd  ; 1857,  F. 
Burgess;  1858-59,  King  Elwell ; 1860,  L.  Cole;  1861,  G.  S. 
Stevens;  1862-63,  C.  W.  Todd  ; 1864,  W.  P.  Abbott;  1865-66, 
Almus  D.  Alexander  ; 1867,  P.  Krolm  ; 1868,  Dr.  Round ; 1869, 
W N.  Cooley  and  Wm.  B.  Kinney  ; 1870-72,  C.  S.  Alexander ; 
1873,  J.  F.  Williams  and  J.  S.  Wells  ; 1874-75,  James  Ryder  ; 
1878,  R.  Varcoe  ; 1880,  D.  F.  Waddell  ; 1883,  I.  N.  Shipman  ; 1885, 
D.  W.  Sweetland  ; 1887,  C.  H.  Basferd  ; 1888,  L.  B.  Howard  ; 
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1891,  I.  B.  Wilson  ; April,  1899,  J.  B.  Davis,  the  present  pastor. 

St.  John’s  Mission,  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  at  Spencer  vil- 
lage, was  organized  in  1888,  or  ’89.  In  the  parish  are  fifteen  com- 
municating members  and  regular  service  is  held  in  the  town  hall, 
conducted  by  the  rector  of  the  church  at  Van  Ettenville.  A lot 
for  a church  edifice  has  been  secured,  and  a considerable  sum  of 
money  has  been  pledged  for  a church  home. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  TOWN  OF  NEWARK  VALLEY. 


MORE  than  a century  ago,  in  the  year  1790,  a party  of  sur- 
veyors and  explorers  visited  the  southern  portion  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  and  directed  their  investigations  particu- 
larly into  the  character  and  quality  of  the  land  then  recently  ceded 
by  the  state  of  New  York  to  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
the  tract  being  the  same  always  designated  in  public  records  and 
documents  as  the  Boston  Purchase,  and  also  as  the  Boston  Ten 
Townships. 

In  this  party  was  Elisha  Wilson,  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  hut  in 
just  what  capacity  he  came  with  the  surveyors  is  not  known. 
However,  on  his  return  to  Stockbridge  in  the  fall  of  that  year, 
young  Wilson  went  at  once  to  proprietor  Elisha  Blin  and  pur- 
chased from  him  lot  No.  181,  on  which  in  April,  1791,  he  made 
the  first  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  New- 
ark Valley. 

The  story  of  the  journey  of  Elisha  Wilson  anti  his  companions 
from  old  Stockbridge  to  this  region  is  an  oft  told  tale,  yet  is  never 
without  interest.  The  party  of  adventurous  pioneers  comprised 
Elisha  Wilson,  as  guide  as  well  as  prospective  settler,  Isaac  and 
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Abraham  Brown,  Daniel  Ball,  John  Carpenter,  and  two  others 
named  Dean  and  Norton,  both  of  whom  left  the  party  at  Choco- 
nut  and  there  made  a settlement.  All  left  Stockbridge  February 
23,  1791,  and  after  a journey  covering  a period  of  just  thirty-seven 
days,  reached  their  destination  on  April  1,  1791,  and  on  that  day 
founded  what  was  for  many  years  known  in  local  annals  as 
Brown’s  Settlement,  but  in  later  years  as  old  town  of  Berkshire, 
and  still  later  the  towns  of  Berkshire,  Newark  Valley,  and  Ricli- 
ford.  In  the  course  of  their  journey  the  party  was  compelled  to 
leave  a part  of  their  goods  at  Oquaga,  and  after  they  had  arrived 
at  and  established  the  settlement  all  the  pioneers  except  young 
Wilson  returned  to  Oquaga  for  the  needed  supplies.  In  their  ab- 
sence Mr.  Wilson  tapped  the  maples  and  made  150  pounds  of 
sugar. 

Of  these  original  settlers  and  pioneers  Elisha  Wilson,  Abraham 
Brown  and  John  Carpenter  were  residents  in  the  territory  after- 
ward a part  of  this  town,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  first  men- 
tion in  this  chapter. 

Elisha  Wilson  was  the  eldest  of  the  children  of  Elijah  and  Mary 
(Curtis)  Wilson,  and  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  Aug.  13,  1767,  lienee 
at  the  time  he  made  the  first  improvement  here  be  was  less  than 
24  years  old.  His  log  cabin  was  thatched  with  bark  and  stood  on  lot 
184  near  the  bank  of  the  creek.  While  his  companions  cleared  land 
for  wheat  Wilson  prepared  bis  ground  for  corn  and  vegetables,  for 
whatever  be  did  in  the  way  of  clearing  was  done  without  help 
from  the  others.  However,  in  the  course  of  time  the  farm  was 
well  cleared  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  settlement. 
Mr.  Wilson  married  with  Electa  Slosson,  by  whom  he  had  four 
children  : Elijah,  Mary,  Susan  Maria,  and  Charles  Frederick  Wil- 
son, all  natives  of  Tioga  county.  Mr.  Wilson  died  Nov.  11,  1857, 
aged  a little  more  than  90  years. 

Abraham  Brown,  one  of  the  original  pioneers,  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  surveying  and  exploring  party  of  1790,  hence  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  country  hereabouts  previous  to  his  settlement  in 
1791.  He  was  the  son  of  C'apt.  Abraham  and  Beulah  Brown,  and 
the  nephew  of  Samuel  Brown,  the  head  of  the  proprietary  of  the 
Boston  purchase.  Abraham’s  beginning  was  made  on  lot  257, 
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which  was  his  mother’s  land,  and  was  in  the  north  part  of  the  town, 
the  old  pioneer  Congregational  church  standing  on  a part  of  the 
tract.  Later  on  his  mother  came  to  the  town  after  which  Abra- 
ham lived  with  her  for  he  had  no  family.  He  died  September  19, 
1828. 

John  Carpenter,  of  the  pioneer  party,  came  in  the  capacity  of 
employee  of  the  Browns  and  assisted  them  in  making  their  im- 
provements. He  returned  to  Stockbridge  every  winter,  and  there 
about  the  first  of  January,  1797,  he  married.  A few  weeks  later 
he  started  for  the  settlement,  where  he  arrived  in  good  season  and 
was  living  with  Ezbon  Slosson’s  family.  April  10,  Isaac  Brown 
died,  upon  which  Carpenter  at  once  proposed  to  take  and  work  the 
Brown  farm,  hut  three  days  later  Carpenter  himself  died  and  was 
buried  in  the  settlement  graveyard  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Brown.  His 
death,  April  18,  1797,  was  the  first  in  Newark  Valley  and  the  second 
in  the  settlement. 

Ezbon  Slosson,  whose  name  has  been  connected  with  many 
early  events  of  history  in  this  town  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  his 
purchase  included  at  least  a part  of  the  village  tract,  came  to  the 
settlement  in  the  early  spring  of  1792,  with  the  pioneers  of  the 
previous  year  who  had  returned  to  Stockbridge  for  the  winter. 
Mr.  Slosson  made  an  improvement  on  lot  138,  then  went  back 
home  for  the  winter,  and  came  again  in  1793,  this  time  bringing 
his  wife  and  daughter  and  also  his  parents  to  the  settlement. 
Ezbon  Slosson’s  first  house  was  nearly  carried  away  by  high  water 
in  the  fall  of  1795,  whereupon  he  built  another  on  the  site  of  the 
old  lecture  room  of  the  Congregational  church.  In  1806  he  built 
the  first  framed  house  in  Newark  Valley,  and  in  later  years  he  kept 
a public  house  and  a store,  and  also  had  a distillery.  Mr.  Slosson 
died  June  2,  1838,  and  his  wife  died  Feb.  12,  1853.  Their  children 
were  Caroline,  Sarah,  William,  Franklin  and  Semantha  Slosson. 

Enoch  Slosson  and  family  came  with  his  son,  Ezbon,  to  the  set- 
tlement in  March,  1793,  but  the  neighbors  at  that  time  were  far 
apart,  for  Enoch’s  wife  and  daughter  saw  no  other  female  until 
September  following,  when  Dr.  Tinkham’s  wife  came  up  from 
Owego  and  visited  them.  On  the  roll  of  members  of  the  Newark 
Valley  Congregational  church  the  name  of  Mrs.  Enoch  Slosson 
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stands  first  among  tire  admissions.  She  died  March  10,  1819,  and 
he  died  Feb.  21,  1827,  in  his  94th  year.  Their  nine  children  were 
Mabel,  Lucinda,  Sarah,  Electa,  Ezbon,  Electa  (the  first  so  named 
having  died),  Jerusha,  Ruth  and  Enos  Slosson. 

Asa  Bement,  one  of  the  sixty  proprietors  of  the  Boston  pur- 
chase, first  came  to  the  settlement  in  the  summer  of  1792,  with 
the  Slosson  families,  hut  returned  east  in  the  fall.  The  next  spring 
lie  came  again,  worked  during  the  summer,  went  east  in  the  fall, 
and  the  next  spring  (1794)  returned  with  his  family.  His  first  im- 
provement was  made  on  lot  177,  which  was  drawn  by  him  in  the 
“ grand  division,”  as  history  has  recorded  it.  Pioneer  Bement  was 
a blacksmith  as  well  as  farmer,  and  was  a very  useful  man  in  the 
settlement ; and  his  old  home  farm,  although  he  died  many  years 
ago.  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  places  in 
the  town.  Asa  Bement  died  April  21,  1847.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried and  had  nine  children,  viz : Parthenia,  Betsey,  Frances, 
Abigail,  William  B.,  Emily,  Mary,  Frederick  B.,  and  Jane  Bement, 
the  latter  by  his  second  marriage. 

Peter  Wilson,  brother  to  Elisha  Wilson,  the  pioneer,  came  to 
the  settlement  in  the  spring  of  1793  and  located  on  lot  217,  west 
of  the  creek.  He  died  April  28,  1845.  His  children  were  Phebe, 
Eliza  A.  (died  in  infancy),  Eliza  A.,  Laura,  William,  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  Wilson. 

Abraham  W.  Johnson,  who  was  a laborer  when  he  first  came 
to  the  settlement,  in  1794,  married  with  Mabel  Slosson,  daughter 
of  Enoch  Slosson.  He  is  well  remembered  among  the  early 
settlers. 

Levi  Bailey,  who  was  a hatter  by  trade,  and  as  well  a farmer, 
came  in  1795,  and  brought  his  family  in  the  next  year.  He  lived 
in  various  places  on  the  village  site,  but  about  1814  or  T5  removed 
to  Ohio. 

Beulah  Brown  was  the  widow  of  Captain  Abraham  Brown,  an 
officer  of  the  revolution,  who  died  of  small  pox  January  8,  1777. 
The  widow  Brown  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Boston  pur- 
chase, and  came  to  the  settlement  in  February,  1796,  with  her 
sons  John,  Joseph,  and  Lemuel,  and  took  up  her  home  on  lot  257. 
Her  children  were  John  and  Isaac,  both  of  whom  settled  in  Berk- 
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shire  ; Abraham  and  Joseph,  who  lived  in  this  town,  and  Lemuel, 
who  in  later  years  became  identified  with  the  history  of  Owego 
village. 

William  S.  Lawrence  came  from  Canaan,  Conn.,  in  1796,  hut 
met  an  accidental  death  in  the  summer  of  1797,  his  team  running 
away  and  he  being  thrown  violently  against  a pile  of  logs.  His 
widow  afterward  remarried  and  moved  to  Canada.  She  drowned 
herself,  and  three  of  her  children  were  also  suicides. 

Abel  Lawrence,  brother  of  William  S.,  also  came  from  Canaan, 
Conn.,  in  1796,  and  settled  on  lot  58  where  he  was  a farmer.  He 
was  twice  married  and  had  a large  family  of  fourteen  children, 
three  by  his  first  and  eleven  by  his  second  marriage.  Mr.  Law- 
rence died  July  26,  1835. 

Solomon  Williams  was  another  of  the  settlers  of  1796,  and  was 
related  to  a number  of  the  prominent  families  of  still  earlier  settle- 
ment in  the  town.  For  a time  he  lived  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Ezhon  Slosson,  but  later  in  a house  in  Whig  street,  where  both  he 
and  his  wife  died.  In  this  family  were  nine  children  : Elisha, 

George,  James,  Nancy,  Sabrina,  William  H.,  Robert,  Sarah,  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  Williams. 

Joseph  Hosford  was  an  old  soldier  of  the  revolution,  and  was  an- 
other addition  to  the  settlement  in  1796  ; and  he  too  was  related  to 
the  old  families  of  the  region,  the  Williamses,  the  Slossons,  and 
the  Browns.  Hosford  street  was  named  in  allusion  to  this  pioneer. 
In  later  years  Mr.  Hosford  removed  to  Livingston  county,  and 
died  there  in  1843.  Joseph  Hosford,  who  lived  several  years  in 
Newark  Valley  and  died  there  in  May,  1806,  was  the  father  of 
Joseph  Hosford,  first  mentioned. 

Michael,  Laban,  and  Elisha  Jenks  were  brothers,  and  were  also 
early  settlers  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  where  they  built 
up  and  founded  the  little  hamlet  called  Jenksville.  However,  the 
settlement  there  was  named  directly  for  Michael  Jenks,  who  in  the 
early  history  of  the  locality  was  a prominent  person.  All  came  from 
Massachusetts  in  or  about  the  year  1797.  Michael  built  a saw  mill 
at  Jenksville  and  carried  on  an  extensive  lumber  business  until  on 
one  occasion  he  rafted  a quantity  of  lumber  to  market,  sold  it  and 
received  pay,  then  suddenly  disappeared  and  was  never  heard  from 
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afterward.  He  left  two  sons,  Otis  and  Michael  Jenks.  The  Jenks 
saw  mill  was  built  in  1803,  and  the  grist  mill  in  1814. 

Jonas  Muzzy,  Thomas  Baird,  and  Captain  Scott  were  also  among 
the  first  settlers  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  and  came  there 
probably  with  the  Jenkses  about  or  in  the  year  1797.  M uzzy  lived 
for  a time  with  Michael  Jenks,  but  soon  went  over  to  the  settle- 
ment and  worked  for  Elisha  Wilson  as  farm  hand  and  also  as  miller. 
He  married  in  the  town  and  had  a large  family  of  eleven  children. 
Mr.  Muzzy  died  Dec.  17,  1864.  The  stream  called  Muzzy  Brook 
was  named  for  him. 

Uriah  Simons,  Thomas  Thayer,  John  Freeman,  Barney  Freeman 
(son  of  John),  and  a Mr.  Fellows  settled  in  the  town,  some  of  them 
in  Brown’s  settlement  and  others  outside  its  limits  as  regarded  by 
the  pioneers,  in  the  year  1797,  as  near  as  can  be  determined  from 
early  records.  Mr.  Freeman  was  one  of  the  early  town  officers 
and  undoubtedly  a man  of  influence.  He  removed  to  Tompkins 
county  soon  after  1800.  He  had  four  children  Mr.  Simons  was  a 
substantial  farmer  and  had  a family  of  nine  children.  Mr.  Thayer 
lived  in  the  settlement  but  a short  time.  He  was  a millwright  and 
helped  to  build  the  grist  mill  in  the  town. 

David  S.  Farrand  and  Benjamin  Sparrow  are  believed  to  have 
settled  in  the  town  as  early  as  1798,  and  to  have  comprised  the 
contingent  of  settlers  of  that  year.  Both  were  good  men  in  the 
settlement,  but  neither  was  specially  active  in  public  affairs.  It 
was  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  Sparrow  that  Dr.  Tinkham  died,  as 
is  narrated  in  the  medical  chapter. 

In  1798  Abraham  Brown  was  pathmaster  for  the  sixteenth  road 
district  of  the  town  of  Union,  which  district  included  all  of  the 
present  towns  of  Berkshire  and  Newark  Valley  ; and  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  keep  an  accur- 
ate list  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  district  who  were  liable  to  assess- 
ment for  highway  work.  This  list  has  been  brought  to  light 
through  the  research  of  the  late  Dr.  D.  Williams  Patterson,  of 
this  town,  and  is  reproduced  here  by  reason  of  its  historic  interest 
and  value,  as  every  taxable  inhabitant  of  the  towns  for  the  year 
1798  is  believed  to  be  mentioned  therein. 
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Ball,  Daniel 
Ball,  Josiali 
Ball,  Stephen 
Ball, William 
Brown,  Abraham 
Bement,  Asa 
Brown,  John 
Bailey,  Levi 
(look,  Ephraim 
Cook,  Ebenezer 
Campbell,  Jeremiah 
Freeman,  John 
Freeman,  Barney 


Farrand,  David  S. 
Gleazen,  Daniel 
Gleazen,  Jesse 
Gleazen,  Caleb 
Gleazen,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Howe,  Josiah 
Ilovey,  Azel 
Harris,  Josiah 
Hosford,  Joseph 
Johnson,  Abraham 
Jcnks,  Michael 
Leonard,  Asa 
Lawrence,  Consider 


Lawrence,  Abel 
Olney,  Benj. 


Olney,  Zelotes 
Seeley,  Josiah 
Sparrow,  Benj. 
Simons,  Uriah 
Slosson,  Ezbon 
Slosson,  Enoch 
Thayer,  Thomas 
Wilson,  Elisha 
Wilson,  Peter 


Williams,  Solomon 


From  the  list  it  will  be  seen  that  thirty-eight  heads  of  families 
were  settled  in  the  towns  now  Berkshire  and  Newark  Valley  in 
the  year  1798.  This  number  probably  represented  about  one-third 
of  the  voting  population  of  the  territory,  and,  as  the  families 
averaged,  about  one-eighth  of  the  entire  population.  Indeed  these 
New  Englanders  were  energetic  in  the  work  of  settling  the  region, 
for  the  valley  of  Owego  creek  was  far  more  fertile  and  productive, 
and  more  easily  tilled,  than  the  rugged  bill  lands  of  the  east. 
Therefore  when  settlement  was  once  fairly  begun  it  increased  rap- 
idly ; one  led  to  another,  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  the 
tide  of  travel  from  the  east  to  the  Boston  purchase  was  indeed 
wonderful,  and  seriously  reduced  the  population  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  whence  came  the  major  portion  of  the  first  set- 
tlers in  this  county.  But,  to  return  to  the  record,  we  may  further 
recall  individual  settlement,  though  but  briefly,  as  after  1800  set- 
tlement soon  became  lost  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town. 

Henry  Moore  settled  on  lot  178,  in  1799,  and  in  the  same  year  his 
daughter  Thersey  taught  school  in  Asa  Bement’s  barn.  Timothy 
Williams  was  the  advance  settler  of  his  father’s  family,  and  came 
to  the  region  in  1800,  taking  up  lodgings  with  Ezbon  Slosson.  He 
married  in  the  town,  later  on  removed  to  Ontario  county,  thence 
to  Michigan,  where  lie  died.  Lyman  Rawson  came  in  1800  and 
lived  on  the  farm  known  for  many  years  as  the  Deacon  Curtis 
place.  Rawson  had  a distillery,  and  his  product  was  much  more 
sought,  and  was  far  better  in  quality,  than  are  such  wares  at  this 
time  in  this  town.  Lemuel  Blackman  was  a member  of  the  Raw- 
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son  household.  Isaac  Rawson  and  Nathaniel  Blackman  also  settled 
here  about  the  same  time. 

Stephen  Williams,  Jonathan  Hedges,  and  Joseph  Waldo,  2d, 
the  latter  a nephew  of  Dr.  Joseph  Waldo,  came  to  what  is  now 
Newark  Valley  in  the  year  1801,  and  all  were  afterward  well 
known  in  the  town's  history.  Mr.  Hedges  located  on  lot  183,  and 
was  both  farmer  and  weaver,  and  in  1802  Joseph  Waldo  opened  a 
stock  of  goods  and  began  to  trade. 

Mial  Dean  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Owego,  he  having  settled 
there  in  1793,  but  after  the  unfortunate  death  of  Win.  S.  Lawrence, 
he  came  up  to  Brown’s  settlement  and  took  a part  of  lot  63,  on 
which  he  built  a dam  and  also  a saw  mill,  both  pioneer  industries 
in  that  vicinity.  The  dam  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  con- 
structed across  the  creek. 

Joel  and  Linus  Claylord,  Enoch  Slosson  Williams,  Pynchon 
Dwight,  and  Adolphus  Dwight  were  all  settlers  in  the  town  in  or 
before  the  year  1802.  All  were  earnest,  hardworking  men,  and 
descendants  of  nearly  all  are  still  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Joel 
Gaylord  was  a shoemaker,  but  left  the  town  and  went  to  Erie 
county.  Linus  Gaylord  met  an  accidental  death  June  29,  1820, 
being  killed  by  a falling  limb  while  chopping  in  the  woods.  Enoch 
Williams  was  a wheelwright  and  cabinet  maker  in  the  settlement, 
and  learned  the  trade  with  that  worthy  old  pioneer  of  Owego,  Joel 
Farnham.  Williams  had  a family  of  thirteen  children,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  settlement.  Pynchon  Dwight  lived  in  the  settlement 
fifteen  years,  then  removed  to  Royalton,  N.  Y. ; thence  in  1840  to 
Jackson,  Mich.,  where  he  died.  Mr.  Dwight  is  remembered  as  a 
man  of  much  intelligence  and  of  excellent  personal  appearance. 
He  was  an  early  school  teacher.  Adolphus  Dwight  was  a farmer. 

Parley  .Simons  settled  on  lot  19,  Richard  Colt  Ely  on  lot  224,  and 
John  and  Gaylord  Harmon  on  lot  257,  all  during  the  year  1803. 
About  1814  Mr.  Ely  sold  his  farm  to  Capt.  Levi  Branch,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  returned  to  Massachusetts.  In  1831  John  Harmon  built 
a large  brick  house  on  the  old  meeting  house  site,  and  was  charged 
with  extravagance  when  he  went  to  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  for  marble 
caps  for  his  doors  and  windows.  Gaylord  Harmon  died  in  Mans- 
field, Pa.,  in  1850. 
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David  Hovey,  Samuel  Addis,  Daniel  Churchill,  Alanson  Dewey, 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Osborn  (first  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  the  set- 
tlement), and  John  Waldo  were  added  to  the  settlement  in  1806,  as 
near  as  can  he  determined  at  this  time  ; and  some  of  them  were 
among  the  leading  men  of  the  town  in  later  years.  David  Hovey 
was  the  son  of  pioneer  Azel  Hovey.  Samuel  Addis  died  in  Canada. 
Daniel  Churchill  died  in  this  town  in  1847.  John  Waldo  was  a 
brother  to  Joseph  Waldo,  2d,  and  nephew  to  Dr.  Waldo. 

John  Bement  and  his  wife  and  six  children  came  to  the  settle- 
ment in  1807,  his  being  one  of  four  families  to  settle  in  the  town  in 
that  year,  according  to  the  records  of  Dr.  Patterson.  In  his  family 
were  twelve  children.  The  other  comers  in  the  same  year  were 
Hart  Newell,  who  afterward  removed  to  Cayuga  county,  but  who 
died  in  Erie  county  ; John  Rewey,  who  came  into  the  region  in 
1794,  and  who  on  coming  to  this  locality  learned  blacksmith  ing 
with  his  cousin,  Asa  Bement.  In  1812  he  built  a shop,  but  ten 
years  later  moved  to  a farm  in  the  town. 

Edward  Edwards  came  to  the  Boston  purchase  from  the  old  city 
of  Elizabeth,  in  New  Jersey,  about  1807  or  ’8,  lived  on  lot  143 
several  years  and  then  removed  to  Union.  Jonathan  Edwards 
came  from  the  same  place,  hut  about  one  year  later  than  his 
brother.  His  family  lived  several  years  at  Moore’s  Corners  and 
then  removed  to  Broome  county.  J esse  Truesdell  was  a settler  of 
about  the  same  time,  and  is  remembered  as  the  maker  of  spinning 
wheels,  which  he  sold  all  through  the  region  in  early  days. 

Otis  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  early  settlers  in 
Newark  Valley  and  one  who  did  as  much  for  the  welfare  of  the 
town  as  any  man  in  its  history.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a native  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  came  to  the  Boston  purchase  about  the 
year  1803,  with  his  father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  and  the  family  of 
Thomas.  They  settled  first  at  Owego,  hut  soon  moved  up  to 
Brown’s  settlement,  where  they  afterward  lived.  About  the  same 
time,  possibly  a little  later,  came  Ezekiel  Rich,  also  a New  Eng- 
lander, and  as  early  as  1808  we  find  these  men,  Otis  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Rich,  actively  engaged  in  business,  tanning  and  making  and 
selling  all  through  this  part  of  the  state  buckskin  gloves  and 
mittens.  After  about  ten  years  they  dissolved  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
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continued  the  business  and  his  many  other  enterprises,  while  Mr. 
Rich  removed  to  Richford  and  built  up  that  village.  In  Newark 
Valley  Mr.  Lincoln  started  and  operated  a tannery,  built  and  kept 
a good  hotel,  opened  and  kept  store,  and  in  fact  founded,  it  is  said, 
the  village  settlement.  In  later  years  in  Newark  Valley  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  associated  in  business  with  his  son,  William  S.  Lincoln, 
the  latter  concededly  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  county  in  his 
time,  and  who  was  honored  with  an  election  to  congress  for  the 
session  of  1867-69.  However,  for  further  facts  of  the  life  of  both 
Otis  and  William  S.  Lincoln  reference  is  had  to  the  personal 
chronology  department  of  this  work. 

Elijah  Curtis  was  one  of  the  later  settlers  in  the  town,  having 
come  from  Stockbridge  with  his  wife  and  three  children  in  the  fall 
of  1817.  He  was  an  earnest  and  industrious  farmer  and  a man 
much  respected  in  the  town.  He  died  Oct.  19,  1856,  and  his  wife 
died  Nov.  14,  1860. 

The  pioneer  and  early  settlement  of  this  part  of  the  county 
began  at  a time  when  the  region  formed  a part  of  Montgomery 
county  and  continued  through  the  organization  of  several  towns 
and  later  subdivision  of  towns.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  pioneer- 
ship  extended  much  beyond  the  year  1800,  or  that  early  settlement 
in  the  same  manner  continued  beyond  the  time  old  Berkshire 
town  was  formed  from  Tioga.  Still  the  later  settlement  was  of 
such  a character  that  at  least  a passing  mention  should  be  made 
of  persons  and  families  who  came  to  the  locality  previous  to  the 
year  1820,  after  which,  it  nfiay  be  said  that  settlement  was  lost  in 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  town’s  growth.  However,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a record  of  the  names  of  all  early  residents  or 
heads  of  families  in  Newark  Valley  previous  to  or  in  1820,  recourse 
is  had  to  the  publications  of  the  late  Dr.  Patterson,  from  which  it 
is  learned  that  the  additional  residents  in  the  town  in  or  before 
1820  were  these  : 


George  Sykes. 
Jonathan  Belcher. 
Alex.  McDaniel. 
Nathan  A.  Gates. 
John  Belden. 
Benj.  Walter. 


Alex.  F.  Wilmarth. 
John  Bunnell. 
Eleazer  Robbins. 
Ebenezer  Pierce. 
Marcus  Ford. 
Jonathan  Hedges. 


John  Watkins. 
Adolphus  Pierce. 
Elijah  Higbe. 

Stephen  Williams,  Jr. 
Dexter  Parnienter. 
William  Wilbur. 
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Tunis  Decker. 
William  Millen. 
Lyman  Legg. 
Lyman  Waldo. 
Roswell  Livermore 
Jason  Hedges. 
Duick  Whipple. 
Luke  Baird. 

John  Allen. 

Oliver  Williams. 
Henry  Williams. 
Chester  Goodale. 
Alanson  Dean. 
Moses  Spaulding. 
David  Beebe. 

Elilni  McDaniel. 
Daniel  Mead. 

Jacob  Remele. 
Ethan  Brown. 


Win.  Richardson. 
John  Bunnell,  Jr. 
Loring  Ferguson. 


Alanson  Iligbe. 
Samuel  Johnson 
Jacob  Conklin. 
Simeon  Gal  pin. 
Jabez  Stevens. 
Charles  Brown. 
John  Brown. 


Lyman  Barber. 
Stephen  Wells. 
Absalom  Baird. 


Harvey  Marshall. 
John  Gould. 

John  Stedman. 
Spencer  Spaulding. 


Joseph  Allen. 
Silas  Allen. 


Hosea  Eldridge. 
Elijah  Johnson. 
William  Jaynes. 
George  Lane. 
Seth  Stevens. 
Elijah  Walter. 
Luke  McMaster. 
John  Millen. 
Zelotes  Robinson. 
Joseph  Freeman. 
Levi  Branch. 
Lucius  Wells. 
Joseph  Prentice. 
Mial  Dean,  Jr. 
William  Baird. 
Horace  Jones. 
Wm.  Gardner. 
Daniel  Churchill. 
Richard  Perkins. 


Organization.— According  to  the  compilation  made  by  Dr.  Pat- 
terson, the  population  of  the  territory  comprising  Newark  Valley 
at  the  present  time  had  655  inhabitants  in  1820,  and  even  then  the 
people  were  agitating  the  question  of  a division  of  old  Berkshire 
and  the  creation  of  a new  town.  The  matter  took  definite  form 
in  the  early  part  of  1823,  and  on  April  12  the  legislature  passed  an 
act  erecting  a town  by  the  name  of  West ville,  comprising  28,679 
acres  taken  off  the  south  end  of  Berkshire.  However,  the  name 
AVestville  was  changed  to  Newark  March  24,  1824,  which  was  re- 
tained until  April  17,  1862,  when  the  present  name,  Newark  Val- 
ley, was  adopted. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  creating  act,  the  first 
town  meeting  was  held  March  24,  1824,  and  officers  were  elected 
as  follows  : 

Supervisor,  Solomon  Williams  ; town  clerk,  Beriah  Wells  ; as- 
sessors, Francis  Armstrong,  Ebenzer  Pierce,  Benj.  Waldo  ; inspec- 
tors of  common  schools,  Benj.  Walton,  Wm.  B.  Bement,  George 
Williams  ; commissioners  of  common  schools,  Henry  Williams, 
William  Richardson,  Otis  Lincoln  ; commissioners  of  highways, 
Anson  Higbe,  Abraham  Brown,  Reuben  Chittenden ; constable, 
William  Slosson  ; collector,  Lyman  Legg ; overseers  of  the  poor, 
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Peter  Wilson,  Ebenezer  Robbins  ; sealer  of  weights  and  measures, 
Joseph  Benjamin. 

To  wn  records  are  generally  regarded  a fruitful  source  of  informa- 
tion in  all  matters  pertaining  to  local  history,  and  whatever  is  there 
written  may  be  considered  truthful  and  reliable  ; but  unfortunately, 
in  October,  1879,  the  Dimmick  house  in  Newark  Valley  was  burned 
and  with  it  were  also  burned  several  valuable  town  record  books. 
However,  having  recourse  to  county  and  other  records  there  has 
been  prepared  a succession  of  the  supervisors  of  Newark  Valley, 
that  being  the  principal  office  in  the  town. 


1825 —  Solomon  Williams. 

1826- 30 — Anson  Higbe. 

1831 —  John  Waldo. 

1832- 36 — Elisha  P.  Higbe. 

1837 —  Otis  Lincoln. 

1838 —  William  Slosson. 

1839— 40 — James  P.  Hyde. 
1841-44 — William  S. Lincoln. 
1845-49 — Ozias  J.  Slosson. 

1850 —  Daniel  G.  Taylor. 

1851 —  Ozias  J.  Slosson. 


1852 —  Elliot  W.  Brown. 

1853- 54 — Otis  Lincoln. 

1855 —  John  M.  Snyder. 

1856—  Sanford  Comstock. 

1857— 59— Fred  H.  Todd. 
1860-62 — Aaron  Ogden. 
1863-64— C.  II.  Moore. 
1865-66 — Win.  S.  Lincoln. 
1867-68-Ly  man  F.  Chapmai 
1869-71— Chas.  A.  Clark. 
1872— Jerome  B.  Landfield. 


1873-79 — Edward  G.Nowlan. 
1880-82 — William  Elwell. 

1883 —  Sherwood  B.  Davidge. 

1884—  Chas.  L.  Noble. 

1885— 89 — Iloyal  W.  Clinton. 

1890 —  Robert  Donley. 

1891 —  Jira  F.  Councilman. 

1892 —  Sherwood  B.  Davidge. 

1893— 94— Fred  W.  Richardson. 
1895-96— Theo.  F.  Chamber- 
lain. 


Population.-  In  the  year  1820  Amos  Patterson,  of  Union,  made 
the  census  enumeration  of  Broome  county,  which  shire  of  course, 
then  included  all  the  territory  of  this  county  east  of  Owego  creek. 
In  the  town  of  Newark  Valley,  as  erected  three  years  later,  he 
found  655  inhabitants.  In  1825,  the  first  regular  enumeration  of 
inhabitants  after  the  town  was  set  off,  was  shown  a considerable 
increase  over  the  number  as  counted  by  Mi'.  Patterson  five  years 
before.  However,  we  may  briefly  turn  to  the  census  reports  and 
notice  the  several  changes  in  population  in  the  town  from  1825  to 
the  last  count  in  1892. 

In  1825  the  population  was  801  ; 1830,  1,027  ; 1835,  1,385  ; 1840, 
1,616;  1845,  1,728;  1850,  1,983;  1855,  1,945;  1860,  2,169;  1865, 
2,133  ; 1870,  2,321  ; 1875,  2,403  ; 1880,  2,577  ; 1885,  no  count ; 1890, 
2,339  ; 1892,  2,296. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  greatest  population  in  the  history 
of  the  town  was  attained  in  1880,  since  which  time  there  has  been 
a gradual  decrease  in  number,  due  perhaps  to  the  same  causes 
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which  have  created  a like  diminution  in  population  in  nearly  all 
the  inland  towns  of  this  state,  and  also  of  other  states.  The  prime 
causes  of  this  decrease  have  been  the  general  desire  of  the  youth 
of  the  country  towns  to  find  employment  in  cities  and  to  the  still 
more  important  fact  that  agricultural  pursuits  during  the  last 
twenty  years  have  been  unprofitable  ; and  while  a residence  in  the 
city  can  only  add  to  the  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  on  the 
farm  the  pleasures  and  excitements  of  city  life  are  erroneously 
supposed  to  more  than  compensate  the  loss.  However,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  Newark  Valley  there  has  been  less  tendency  to  quit  the 
old  home  than  in  many  farming  towns  in  the  region.  This  is  in 
part  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  Newark  Valley  is  an  excellent 
farming  town,  and  has  been  so  regarded  from  the  time  pioneers 
Elisha  Wilson  and  Abraham  Brown  came  into  the  region  in  1790 
and  selected  what  they  considered  the  most  desirable  locality  in 
which  to  found  a settlement. 

More  than  this,  Newark  Valley  lias  ever  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  patriotic  towns  of  the  county,  for  among  its  pioneers  were 
men  who  had  seen  long  and  arduous  service  in  the  American 
army  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  several  of  the  early  settlers 
came  here  with  titles  won  on  bloody  battlefields  in  that  memora- 
ble struggle.  A little  later  on  in  the  history  of  the  town  we  find 
a number  of  the  young  men  in  the  service  in  the  war  of  1812  15, 
hut,  unfortunately,  no  record  of  old  Berkshire’s  soldiery  in  that 
strife  has  been  preserved.  At  that  time  the  settlement  was  sub- 
stantially completed  and  the  inhabitants  were  reasonably  well 
prepared  for  the  struggle. 

After  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  there  fol- 
lowed a long  and  uneventful  era  of  peace  ; uneventful  so  far  as 
war  and  turmoil  were  concerned  but  eventful  in  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing that  period  the  resources  and  capacity  of  the  town  were  fully 
developed  and  the  greatest  advances  were  then  made  in  all  the 
various  directions  of  civil  and  social  life.  Therefore,  when  in  1861 
the  war  of  the  rebellion  began,  Newark  Valley  was  as  well  pre- 
pared to  withstand  its  shock  as  any  town  in  the  southern  tier ; 
and  in  the  four  years  of  constant  war  which  followed,  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  people  was  fully  tried  and  fully  proven.  In  a preceding 
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chapter  of  this  work  the  history  of  Tioga  comity  in  the  war  of 
1861-65  is  told,  and  a record  is  there  made  of  the  contribution  of 
men  from  this  town  so  far  as  can  he  determined  from  the  imper- 
fect state  records,  for  as  yet  New  York  has  not  published  a relia- 
ble roster  of  her  soldiery.  The  work  is  in  progress,  but  not  com- 
plete. The  44tli,  50th,  76th,  109th,  and  187th  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, the  15tli  and  21st  cavalry,  and  the  16tli  battery  were  the 
more  important  commands  having  recruits  from  Newark  Valley. 

FIRST  EVENTS  OF  TOWN  HISTORY. 

1790 —  Elisha  Wilson  and  Abraham  Brown  first  visited  the  Boston  purchase. 

1791 —  Elisha  Wilson,  Abraham  Brown,  Isaac  Brown,  Daniel  Ball  and  John  Carpenter 
made  the  first  settlement. 

1796 —  David  McMaster  taught  the  first  school  in  Elisha  Wilson’s  bark-covered  cabin. 

1797 —  John  Carpenter  died  April  13. 

1797 — Asa  Bement  and  Elisha  Wilson  built  the  first  grist  mill. 

1799 —  Thersey  Moore  opened  a school  in  Asa  Bement’s  barn. 

1800 —  Enos  Slosson  opened  a tavern  on  the  village  site. 

1803 — A Congregational  church  society  formed. 

1803 — Michael  Jenks  built  a saw  mill  at  Jenksville. 

1806 — Ezbon  Slosson  erected  the  first  frame  house  at  Newai'k  Valley. 

1808 — Otis  Lincoln  and  Ezekiel  Rich  began  the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  mittens  at 
the  village. 

1812 — Newark  Valley  was  made  a post  office,  Enos  Slosson,  postmaster  ; and  Stephen 
B.  Leonard  carried  the  mails  from  Owego,  also  the  Gazette  to  his  subscribers  up 
the  valley. 

1814 — Michael  Jenks  built  a grist  mill  at  Jenksville. 

1825 — David  Settle  built  the  first  regular  tannery,  located  about  three  miles  east  of 
the  village. 

1830 — The  first  steam  saw  mill  built  by  Chester  Patterson  and  Jonathan  Day. 

Villages  and  Hamlets.— During  the  period  of  its  history  there 
have  been  built  up  within  the  limits  of  the  town  four  villages  and 
hamlets,  only  one  of  which  lias  ever  attained  sufficient  importance 
and  population  to  become  incorporated.  Named  in  the  order  of 
business  importance  they  are  Newark  Valley,  Jenksville,  Ketchum- 
ville,  and  West  Newark.  To  name  them  in  the  order  of  seniority 
would  be  more  difficult  as  neither  pioneer  Slosson,  Jenks,  nor 
Ketchum  had  any  thought  to  found  a hamlet  when  the  first  im- 
provement was  made  on  the  site  whereon  the  settlements  were 
subsequently  established. 

Jenksville  is  a small  hamlet  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town, 
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in  the  locality  where  Michael,  Laban,  and  Elisha  Jenks  settled  in 
1797.  The  hamlet,  however,  owed  its  existence  to  the  efforts  of 
Michael  Jenks,  who  built  a saw  mill  there  in  1803,  and  followed 
that  industry  with  a grist  mill  in  1814.  This  mill  gave  the  hamlet 
a start  in  business  importance  ; and  as  it  increased  a postoffice  was 
established  and  has  since  been  maintained  there.  A store  has  also 
been  kept  at  Jenksville  and  both  saw  and  grist  mills  a portion  of 
the  time.  The  public  buildings  of  the  present  time  are  the  Alpha 
M.  E.  church  and  the  district  school.  The  merchant  here  is  Alonzo 
Blanchard,  who  also  is  postmaster,  while  Charles  D.  Nixon  is 
owner  of  both  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  Jay  White  of  a grist  mill. 
The  Jenksville  steam  mills  were  built  in  1879,  by  Daniel  L.  Jenks. 
The  grist  mill  was  built  in  1882  by  Jenks  & Nixon.  Mr.  Nixon 
became  their  sole  owner  in  1884. 

The  Alpha  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  organized  in  1852, 
with  twenty-five  constituent  members.  From  that  time  the  mem- 
bership has  remained  about  the  same  in  number,  and  the  church 
has  formed  a joint  charge  with  another  M.  E.  church.  The  church 
edifice  was  erected  in  1852. 

West  Newark  is  a postoffice  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  about 
two  miles  south  of  Jenksville.  The  place  is  without  industries  or 
stores,  and  the  only  public  building  is  the  Congregational  church, 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  church  at  Newark 
Valley  of  which  it  is  a branch. 

Ketchumville  is  a small  hamlet  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town, 
in  the  locality  where  Samuel  Ketchum  and  other  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  lived  for  many  years.  However,  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  this  settlement  has  lost  much  of  its  old 
time  importance  and  all  that  remains  of  a once  busy  hamlet  is  a 
single  store,  two  creameries,  two  churches,  a postoffice,  and  the 
district  school.  Half  a century  ago  Ketchumville  was  the  rival  of 
Jenksville  and  second  in  importance  among  the  villages  of  the 
town.  The  merchant  here  is  Charles  Finch,  at  whose  store  the 
postoffice  is  kept.  The  creameries  are  owned  by  Charles  E.  Dean 
and  the  Standard  butter  company. 

The  Reformed  Methodist  church  at  Ketchumville  was  organized 
with  nine  members  in  1830  by  Samuel  Ketchum.  The  meeting 
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house  was  built  in  1832,  and  from  that  time  the  society  has  main- 
tained a healthful  existence.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Willis  C. 
Bailey. 

In  the  same  locality  for  many  years  has  been  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal class  and  society,  but  only  within  the  last  three  years  has  a 
church  edifice  been  built.  This  church  forms  a joint  charge  with 
Maine. 

Schools.  — To  the  honor  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Boston  pur- 
chase the  statement  has  ever  been  made,  and  the  fact  is  conceded, 
that  in  no  part  of  the  state  did  the  pioneers  have  a higher  regard 
for  the  educational  welfare  of  their  youth  than  in  the  region  first 
mentioned  ; and  in  the  original  town  of  Union,  or  the  later  towns 
of  Tioga,  Owego,  Berkshire  and  Newark  Valley,  of  which  this 
town  at  some  time  formed  a part,  the  inhabitants  from  first  to 
last  made  ample  provision  for  schools  and  their  maintenance. 
Elsewhere  in  this  chapter  is  told  how  in  1796  David  McMaster 
opened  a primitive  school  in  pioneer  Wilson’s  cabin,  and  also  how 
in  1799  Thersey  Moore  began  teaching  in  Asa  Bement’s  log  barn. 
In  Newark  Valley  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  system,  and 
as  soon  as  old  Berkshire  was  created  from  Tioga,  or  as  soon  as  the 
legislature  passed  the  act  establishing  a uniform  school  system  for 
the  state,  the  territory  was  divided  into  twelve  districts  for  school 
purposes.  Later,  in  1823,  after  this  town  was  erected,  commis- 
sioners Henry  Williams,  William  Richardson  and  Otis  Lincoln 
divided  its  territory  into  new  districts,  and  made  provision  for  a 
school  in  each ; and  in  later  years,  as  the  population  increased, 
these  districts  were  changed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  inhab- 
itants. 

With  a present  population  of  about  2,300,  Newark  Valley  is  di- 
vided into  thirteen  districts,  each  of  which  has  a good  school. 
According  to  the  commissioner’s  report  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 
1896,  the  town  received  public  moneys  to  the  amount  of  $2,122.35; 
received  from  the  regents,  $252.03,  and  raised  by  town  tax,  $3,- 
241.54.  In  that  year  there  were  paid  to  teachers,  $4,853.69,  and 
for  libraries,  $58.33.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the 
town  was  459,  for  whose  instruction  twenty  teachers  were  em- 
ployed. The  school  buildings,  except  that  in  the  village,  are  of 
frame,  and  all  are  estimated  to  be  worth  $17,700. 
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THE  VILLAGE  OF  NEWARK  VALLEY. 

September  18,  1894,  the  electors  of  Newark  Valley  held  a special 
election  and  then  voted  10b  for  and  71  against  a proposition  to 
incorporate  the  village,  including  within  its  limits  678  72-1  OOths 
acres  of  land.  The  certificate  of  election  was  filed  in  the  county 
clerk’s  office  September  22,  1894,  and  in  October  following  the  first 
village  officers  were  elected. 

Just  one  hundred  and  two  years  before  the  incorporation  was 
effected  Ezbon  Slosson  settled  on  the  site  of  the  village  and  built 
a log  cabin,  near  the  bank  of  the  creek.  In  1795  the  waters  of  the 
stream  were  swollen  with  heavy  rains  and  pioneer  Slosson  and 
family  were  compelled  to  vacate  their  domicile  and  seek  refuge 
with  his  father,  Enoch  Slosson,  another  pioneer  of  the  town.  Mr. 
Slosson  then  built  a new  dwelling  in  a safer  place,  on  the  site  after- 
ward occupied  by  the  lecture  room  of  the  Congregational  church. 
However,  Ezbon  Slosson  bad  little  thought  of  founding  a village 
settlement,  although  he  built  a framed  house  in  1806,  and  about 
the  same  time  kept  a tavern,  opened  a small  store,  and  built  and 
operated  a distillery.  The  distillery  was  not  an  innovation  for  the 
time,  as  good  home-made  whiskey  was  almost  as  much  a staple 
article  of  trade  as  tea,  sugar,  cloth,  and  many  other  wares  ; and 
few  indeed  were  the  families  of  that  period  who  did  not  keep  in 
their  homes  a supply  of  whiskey. 

Among  the  factors  in  early  village  history  were  Ezekiel  Rich  and 
Otis  Lincoln,  who  as  partners  started  a tannery  and  began  making 
gloves  and  mittens  in  1808,  and  kept  up  the  industry  until  1820, 
when  Mr.  Rich  sold  out  and  removed  to  the  town  afterward 
named  in  his  honor.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  Continued  operations  at  our 
little  hamlet  and  did  as  much  to  build  it  up  and  promote  its  inter- 
ests as  any  man  in  its  early  history.  He  purchased  a considerable 
tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  and  laid  out  and  donated  to  the  public 
a park  tract,  although  the  action  was  wholly  informal  ; and  it  was 
not  until  within  the  past  year  that  Mr.  Lincoln’s  heirs  quit-claimed 
the  park  to  the  village.  This  worthy  proprietor  also  built  and 
kept  a large  hotel,  and  was  engaged  in  tanning  and  also  in  mer- 
cantile business  on  a large  scale.  He  was  for  many  years  partner 
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with  his  son,  William  S.  Lincoln,  and  the  firm  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  county.  The  Lincoln  hotel  stood  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  high  school,  and  was  for  many  years 
an  assembling  place  in  the  village.  The  tannery  was  on  the  site 
of  the  present  industry  of  the  same  character,  although  the  pres- 
ent one  is  much  larger  and  conducted  on  quite  different  plan. 
Nevertheless,  a tannery  of  some  kind  has  been  in  operation  on  this 
site  for  almost  90  years. 

From  its  infancy  in  Newark  Valley  there  has  been  an  almost 
constant  growth  in  business  interests  and  population,  yet  in  all 
this  time  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  not  exceeded  850.  It 
is  the  youngest  and  one  of  the  four  incorporated  villages  in  the 
county.  The  now  called  Lehigh  Valley,  but  originally  the  Lake 
Ontario,  Auburn  & New  York  railroad,  was  constructed  through 
the  town  during  the  years  1869-71,  and  was  an  important  factor 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  village,  hut  the  chief  factor  of  all 
has  been  the  enterprise,  generosity,  and  public-spiritedness  of  the 
people  which  have  made  Newark  Valley  what  it  is  to-day. 

The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  one  of 
the  best  agricultural  regions  of  the  county,  and  although  hut  ten 
miles  from  the  county  seat  the  principal  part  of  mercantile  trade 
is  kept  at  home.  All  branches  of  business  incident  to  small  vil- 
lages are  well  represented,  and  there  is  little  indication  that  over- 
competition has  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  interest. 
Several  of  the  stores  are  large  and  well  stocked,  and  all  appear  to 
be  conducted  on  safe  principles.  The  tannery  is  by  far  the  lead- 
ing manufacturing  industry  of  the  vicinity  and  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  about  forty  workmen,  and  directly  supports  as  many 
families.  During  the  period  of  its  history,  the  buildings  have  been 
twice  burned.  In  its  present  capacity  the  firm  of  Allison,  Davidge 
& Co.,  began  tanning  in  1865.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Allison  became 
sole  owner,  hut  in  1868  Davidge,  Landfield  & Co.,  succeeded,  and 
under  that  management,  and  that  of  S.  B.  Davidge  & Co.,  the 
plant  was  operated  until  the  firm  joined  interests  with  the  United 
States  Leather  company  in  May,  1893. 

The  Newark  Valley  Wagon  Company  was  incorporated  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1882,  with  $30,000  capital,  and  for  several  years  was  a lead- 
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ing  industry,  but  at  last  misfortune  came  and  the  works  were 
abandoned. 

Moore,  Cargill  & Co.,  started  a saw  mill  in  the  village  in  1867, 
and  from  that  time  a mill  has  been  operated  on  the  site.  The 
present  owners  are  L.  E.  Williams  & Son.  The  other  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  the  village  may  he  mentioned  about  as  follows  : 
Burch  & Wells’  saw,  cider,  and  thresh-mill ; P.  P.  Moses  & Son’s 
grist  mill ; Bert  Bliss’s  feed  mill  ; the  Newark  Valley  wagon  shops, 
C.  H.  Quick,  owner ; Moore’s  wagon  works,  succeeding  Donley 
Bros.’  marble  works. 

The  Northern  Tioga  Agricultural  Society  is  one  of  the  notable 
institutions  of  the  town,  the  villages  and  in  fact  of  the  county.  It 
originated  in  a proposed  basket  picnic  among  the  farming  element 
of  the  town.  These  worthy  agriculturists  were  desirous  of  meet- 
ing to  discuss  matters  of  interest  in  their  special  pursuit  in  life, 
and  one  suggestion  led  to  another  until  the  subject  at  last  contem- 
plated an  organization  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  the  result 
was  that  Frederick  W.  Richardson  proposed  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety, very  much  like  that  which  now  does  so  great  good  in  this 
part  of  the  county.  The  society  was  informally  organized  Nov. 
23,  1880,  and  was  incorporated  March  2,  1881 . From  that  until  the 
present  time  it  has  been  a remarkable  success  and  productive  of 
much  good  in  the  county.  The  grounds,  which  are  leased,  are 
ample,  and  are  furnished  with  all  the  accommodations  of  any  well 
appointed  fair  ground.  Annual  meetings  are  held  and  all  promised 
premiums  are  paid  in  full.  The  present  officers  are  Stephen  L. 
Ball,  president  ; J.  F.  Councilman  and  George  E.  Barney,  vice- 
presidents  ; G.  E.  Purple,  secretary  ; E.  F.  Belden,  treasurer. 

The  Newark  Valley  trout  ponds  and  pleasure  grounds  are  purely 
a private  enterprise,  hut  are  of  such  a character  that  a brief  men- 
tion of  them  is  proper.  They  are  the  property  of  Norman  K. 
Waring,  and  were  begun  in  1869  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1872. 
The  grounds  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  well  stocked 
with  fish,  and  good  buildings  are  provided  for  the  public  accom- 
modation. Various  proprietors  have  undertaken  the  management 
of  the  grounds,  but  they  have  as  often  reverted  to  the  founder. 

The  Newark  Valley  high  school  was  established  in  its  present 
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form  in  1896,  successor  to  the  Newark  Valley  union  free  school, 
and  the  latter  the  result  of  the  generosity  of  the  late  Royal  W. 
Clinton.  Previous  to  1887  all  attempts  to  unite  the  school  districts 
which  included  portions  of  the  village  were  unsuccessful,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1886  such  a proposition  was  voted  down,  112  against 
and  101  for.  On  February  14,  1887,  Mr.  Clinton  said  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  that  if  they  would  unite  districts  2 and  14 
of  the  town,  and  secure  a site,  he  would  cause  to  be  erected  and 
donate  to  the  consolidated  district  to  be  established  a school  build- 
ing suited  to  the  necessities  of  the  village.  The  result  was  the 
formation  of  Union  free  school  district  No.  2,  and  on  October  25, 
1887,  the  building  was  formally  presented  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  an  attractive  structure  and  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
old  hotel,  built  many  years  ago  by  Otis  Lincoln. 

The  first  board  of  education  was  elected  April  14,  1887,  and  com- 
prised Edward  G.  Nowlan,  Robert  Donley,  Sherwood  B.  Davidge, 
E.  G.  Kinney,  and  William  Cargill.  The  board  organized  April 
19,  1887,  electing  Mr.  Kinney  president ; Robert  Donley  clerk,  and 
Morris  Elwell,  treasurer.  The  first  principal  was  Prof.  W.  H. 
Ryan,  followed  by  Profs.  J.  S.  Kingsley,  F.  P.  Webster,  Miss 
Fannie  L.  Hughes,  and  J.  S.  Kingsley,  in  the  order  mentioned. 
The  members  of  the  present  board  are  Oscar  S.  Randall,  president ; 
Myron  L.  Williams,  clerk,  and  Austin  Dickerson,  Gilbert  E.  Purple, 
and  John  0.  Roberts.  Treasurer,  Sherwood  B.  Davidge. 

The  Newark  Valley  fire  department  as  now  constituted  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  little  company  formed  at  a meeting  held  Sept.  8, 
1886.  At  that  time  Rescue  Chemical  Engine  Go.  was  organized, 
and  the  engine  was  purchased  with  a subscription  fund  of  $600  and 
the  percentage  paid  by  the  insurance  companies  doing  business  in 
the  village.  Old  Rescue  has  retained  its  identity  to  this  time,  but 
Dec.  14,  L887,  the  company  was  divided  and  Lincoln  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company,  No.  1,  was  formed  from  its  members.  The  de- 
partment was  incorporated  in  January,  1888.  The  first  chief  engi- 
neer was  Oscar  S.  Randall.  The  present  officers  are  Geo.  F.  Sher- 
wood, chief,  and  Dr.  R.  S.  Fellows,  assistant  engineer.  The  officers 
of  the  social  organization  are  J.  T.  Joslin,  president ; D.  C.  Hand, 
secretary  ; John  0.  Roberts,  treasurer. 
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Newark  Valley  lodge,  No.  614,  F.  & A.  M.,  was  chartered  June 
26,  1866,  and  from  that  time  has  been  one  of  the  substantial  insti- 
tutions of  the  village.  Its  membership  at  this  time  is  about  TO. 

Oketa  lodge,  No.  685,  I.  0.  O.F.,  was  instituted  with  five  char- 
ter members,  January  8,  1894.  The  present  members  number  57. 

The  First  Congregational  church  of  Newark  Valley,  as  now 
known,  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  little  society  formed  during 
the  early  years  of  the  century  through  the  devoted  missionary 
labors  of  Rev.  Seth  Williston,  that  famed  old  Christian  worker  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  mother  church  in  Connecticut.  Through 
his  efforts  on  Nov.  20,  1803,  a society  was  formed,  and  in  the  same 
year  a church  edifice  was  built  in  the  north  part  of  what  is  now 
Newark  Valley,  then  known  as  Brown’s  settlement.  (The  second 
edifice  on  the  same  site  was  lmilt  in  1817.)  The  constituent  mem- 
bers were  Dr.  Waldo,  Nathaniel  Ford,  Jesse  (fleazen,  Levi  Bailey, 
Beulah  Brown,  and  Caroline  Ford.  April  4,  1805,  the  first  officers 
were  elected,  and  October  23  following  the  Society  of  Western  was 
fully  organized.  Dec.  24  of  this  year  Rev.  Jeremiah  Osborn  was 
called,  and  began  his  pastoral  labors  Jan.  11,  1806.  Sept.  11, 1811,  the 
church  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Cayuga  Presbytery,  a 
relation  which  was  maintained  until  July  2,  1869,  when  the  full 
Congregational  form  was  adopted.  January  12,  1823,  eight  mem- 
bers from  the  old  church  were  dismissed  to  form  a new  society  in 
what  is  now  Richford,  and  September  14  following  fourteen  other 
members  withdrew  to  form  a church  at  West  Newark.  Still  later 
July  24,  1883,  the  Berkshire  church  was  organized  and  took  from 
the  mother  society  seventy-two  more  of  her  members.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1881,  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  base  of  operations  of 
the  church  from  the  north  part  of  the  town,  which  was  immedi- 
ately done  and  a new  edifice  was  then  built  in  the  village  on  land 
donated  to  the  society  by  ( )tis  Lincoln.  This  building  in  turn  gave 
way  to  a more  commodious  structure  in  1867,  the  latter  being  ded- 
icated Jan.  14,  1869.  The  chapel  was  built  in  1895,  and  cost  $1,500. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  three  churches  have  been  formed 
from  the  mother  society  the  latter  is  still  one  of  the  strongest 
churches  in  the  north  part  of  the  county  and  now  has  a member- 
ship of  288.  This  church  has  been  noted  for  its  long  pastorates, 
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which  fact  will  be  shown  by  reference  to  the  succession  of  pastors, 
viz.:  Jeremiah  Osborn,  1806-18  ; Marcus  Ford,  Dec.  3,  1820, -April 
27,  1859  ; Samuel  F.  Bacon,  1866-71  ; Samuel  Johnson,  1871  ; Jay 
Clizbe,  Jan.  14,  1872-Dec.  1886  ; J.  S.  Ellsworth,  Sept.  1,  1887, -Jan. 
1,  1896  ; A.  Y.  Wilcox,  June  25,  1896. 

The  West  Newark  Congregational  church  was  formed  Sept.  16, 
1823,  and  in  1832  the  church  edifice  was  erected.  Rev.  Zenas 
Riggs  was  the  first  pastor.  A complete  church  organization  has 
ever  been  maintained  here  and  in  a measure  auxiliary  to  the 
society  at  the  Valley.  However,  the  branch  society  has  been 
without  a pastor  for  two  years. 

The  first  society  of  the  M.  E.  church  of  the  town  of  Newark 
was  set  off  from  Berkshire  and  made  a station  in  1842,  although 
in  its  history  in  the  town  Methodism  dates  hack  to  the  year  1822, 
when  Rev.  George  W.  Densmore  included  this  village  in  his  cir- 
cuit and  preached  here  regularly.  The  society  and  class  were 
organized  in  1833  and  in  that  year  a church  home  was  erected.  It 
answered  the  purposes  of  the  society  until  1884,  and  was  aban- 
doned for  the  large  brick  edifice  built  in  that  year,  the  latter  one 
of  the  best  structures  of  its  kind  in  northern  Tioga.  Auxiliary  to 
the  society  in  the  village  is  that  at  East  Newark,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1849.  The  edifice  was  built  about  the  same  time.  This 
society  is  under  the  village  pastorate,  hut  has  an  independent 
officiary.  The  early  ministers  who  preached  on  this  circuit  before 
Newark  Valley  was  made  a separate  charge  were  Revs.  G.  W. 
Densmore,  Herota  P.  Barnes,  Fitch  Reed,  and  David  A.  Shepard. 
The  pastors,  in  succession,  have  been  : Moses  Adams,  1833  ; Jesse 
Peck,  1834  ; Hanford  Colburn,  1835-6  ; Morgan  Ruger,  1837-9  ; 
C.  W.  Giddings,  1840-1  ; H.  L.  Rowe,  1842-3  ; Benajah  Mason, 
1844-5  ; Darius  Simmons,  1846 ; Sylvester  Manier,  1847-8 ; H. 
Colburn,  1849  ; P.  S.  Worden,  1850-2  ; N.  S.  I).  Davison,  1853-6  ; 
George  H.  Blakesley,  1857-8  ; 0.  M.  McDowell,  1859-60 ; Nelson 
Rounds,  1861  -2  ; C.  V.  Arnold,  1863-4 ; King  Elwell,  1865-7 ; 
Leonard  Cole,  1868-9  ; G.  K.  Peck,  1870-2  ; C.  S.  Alexander,  1873; 
G.  H.  Blakesley,  1873  ; George  Comfort,  1874-6  ; Wm.  S.  Wentz, 
1877-8;  W.  J.  Judd,  1879-81;  H.  M.  Crydenwise,  1882;  T.  P. 
Halstead,  1883-5;  Wilson  Treible,  1886-9  ; H.  L.  Ellsworth,  1889; 
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C.  H.  Sackett,  1890;  F.  A.  Chapman,  1891  ; A.  D.  Decker,  1893  ; 
J.  B.  Cook,  1894. 

This  church  in  connection  with  that  at  West  Newark  numbers 
about  320  members.  Another  M.  E.  church  has  an  organization 
in  the  town,  on  East  hill,  which  is  a part  of  the  Maiue  charge. 

The  Baptist  church  of  Newark  Valley  was  organized  Oct.  27, 
1857,  with  twenty-six  members.  The  first  edifice  was  built  in  1868, 
and  the  second,  the  present  large  brick  structure,  in  1869.  This 
church  numbers  111  members.  The  pastors  in  succession  have 
been  as  follows  : Revs.  D.  T.  Leach,  John  Branch,  Ranson  T. 
Gates,  John  Ball,  Henry  T.  Leach,  Jacob  Gray,  R.  H.  Spafford, 
W.  N.  Tower,  Adam  H.  Todd,  J.  S.  Aineslie,  G.  E.  Weeks,  Ezra 
Crowell,  D.  F.  Leach,  J.  G.  Dyer,  G.  E.  Benn  and  E.  D.  Hammond. 

* St.  John’s  church,  Roman  Catholic,  at  Newark  Valley  was  built 
in  1880,  although  mass  was  said  in  the  village  at  an  earlier  date. 
This  parish  and  church  are  an  out-mission  from  Owego. 

A Free  Will  Baptist  church  had  an  abiding  place  in  Newark  Val- 
ley village  as  far  back  as  the  year  1820,  and  a meeting  house  was 
built  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Silk  streets.  The  society,  how- 
ever, passed  out  of  existence  many  years  ago. 

The  first  election  of  village  officers  in  Newark  Valley  resulted 
as  follows  : President,  Edward  G.  Nowlan  ; trustees,  Dr.  Cornelius 
R.  Rogers,  Eli  D.  Tibbitts,  and  Levi  S.  Burch  ; treasurer,  Edgar  E. 
Chapman  ; collector,  Fred.  W.  Barber.  The  board  appointments 
were : Street  commissioner,  Daniel  H.  Miller ; police  justice, 
Lorenzo  F.  Rockwood  ; clerk,  Dewitt  A.  Millen. 

The  second  president  was  Dr.  Hiram  L.  Knapp,  elected  in  1895, 
succeeded  in  1896  by  Sherwood  B.  Davidge. 
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CHAPTER  XXIY. 


THE  TOWN  OF  CANDOR, 


FTER  the  close  of  the  revolution,  land  operators  and  specula- 


tors laid  almost  constant  siege  to  the  legislature  and  to  the 


land  office  in  their  attempts  to  secure  grants  or  patents,  or 
certificates  of  purchase  and  survey,  of  the  most  desirable  portions 
of  New  York  ; and  about  the  same  time  this  state  and  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  fell  into  a controversy  which  involved  al- 
most the  entire  area  of  New  York.  This,  however,  was  amicably 
settled  by  the  Hartford  convention,  but  all  the  territory  west  of 
Seneca  lake  and  as  well  a vast  area  elsewhere  was  ceded  to  the* 
contesting  state.  Then  New  York  set  apart  the  military  tract  to 
compensate  revolutionary  services,  and  also  made  provision  for 
the  disposition  of  the  old  town  of  Chemung,  then  one  of  the  civil 
divisions  of  Montgomery  county. 

Between  Chemung  on  the  south,  the  military  tract  on  the  north, 
the  Boston  purchase  on  the  east,  and  the  vast  Phelps  and  Gorham 
purchase  on  the  west,  there  was  in  1791  a large  tract  of  ungranted 
land  lying  entirely  within  which  was  the  town  of  Candor  as  after- 
ward created. 

In  1791,  John  W.  Watkins,  a New  York  lawyer,  and  Royal  W. 
Flint,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  associates  applied  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  land  office  for  a grant  of  the  land  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  estimated  to  contain  363,000  acres, 
and  for  which  they  offered  to  pay  the  sum  of  three  shillings  and 
four  pence  per  acre.  The  proposition  was  accepted,  a survey  was 
made,  and  June  25,  1794,  the  so-called  Watkins  & Flint  patent  was 
granted,  and  then  began  the  history  of  the  town  of  Candor. 

However,  while  negotiations  were  pending  certificates  of  loca- 
tion and  survey  had  been  granted  to  other  proprietors  covering 
lands  in  what  is  now  this  town,  one  of  which  was  to  John  W. 
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Ford,  for  300  acres,  dated  January  23,  1794,  and  known  on  rec- 
ords as  the  Ford  location.  A second  was  made  to  John  Can  tine  of 
800  acres,  known  as  the  ‘ ‘Big  Flatt  ” tract,  including  lands  where 
Willseyville  is  built  up.  Mr.  Cantine  also  had  a 1,200-acre  tract 
elsewhere  in  the  town  ; James  Clinton,  200  acres  ; Nathan  Parshall 
200  acres,  all  of  which  were  granted  previous  to  or  on  March  7, 
1792.  These  were  a few  of  the  many  patents  made. 

The  entire  purchase  included  twelve  townships,  and  the  present 
town  of  Candor  is  made  up  of  parts  of  numbers  nine,  ten,  eleven 
and  twelve.  This  vast  area  was  at  once  subdivided  by  the  pro- 
prietary and  sold  at  a moderate  advance  above  the  original  cost 
and  expenses  of  survey.  Yet  when  settlement  was  well  begun 
the  price  increased,  and  in  1800,  when  the  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation  in  what  is  now  CahiTor  was  but  390,  unimproved  lands 
were  selling  at  from  three  to  four  dollars  an  acre,  and  in  1825  had 
advanced  to  three  dollarS~Tor  the  inferior  to  seven  dollars  for  the 
best  tracts. 

In  general  the  lands  in  Candor  were  not  unlike  those  in  other 
towns  in  the  region,  and  the  topographical  conditions  were  also 
much  the  same,  as  elsewhere,  yet  the  pioneers  were  attracted  to 
this  special  locality  by  the  fact  that  here  the  original  forest  growth 
was  far  more  dense  and  luxuriant  than  in  many  other  places  in 
the  county  ; and  it  is  said  that  the  pines  frequently  reached  the 
height  of  about  .200  feet  and  were  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
ground.  Indeed,  everything  in  the  early  natural  condition  indi- 
cated a rich  and  productive  soil,  and  this  it  was  which  attracted 
the  first  attention  of  the  hardy  New  England  pioneer. 

The  honor  of  having  been  the  first  settlers,  the  pioneers,  of  this 
town  seems  to  have  fallen  to  Elijah  Smith,  Collins  Luddington, 
Thomas  Hollister,  and  Job  Judd,  Sr.,  all  of  whom  came  from 
Connecticut  to  Owego  by  way  of  the  Susquehanna  valley  and  thence 
journeyed  up  Owego  creek  to  the  point  where  the  first  improve- 
ment was  made  during  the  summer  of  the  year  1793.  Hollister, 
Smith,  and  Luddington  were  afterward  permanent  residents  in  the 
town,  and  while  Judd  joined  in  all  the  improvements  of  the  first 
year,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  more,  in  1820  he  removed  to  In- 
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cliana  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that  western  region  of 
country. 

These  four  men  were  the  pioneers  of  Candor,  and  to  them  all  the 
accompanying  honor  is  due,  yet  mention  must  also  be  made  of  the 
work  of  surveyors  Captain  Joel  Smith  and  Isaac  Judd,  whose  visit 
here  was  made  during  the  year  1793.  They  described  to  friends 
and  relatives  in  the  east  the  desirable  chai'acter  of  the  lands  and 
the  timber,  and  upon  their  report  the  coming  of  the  others  was  in- 
duced. Again,  Abel  Hart  was  a factor  in  bringing  about  settle- 
ment in  the  town,  for  as  early  as  1792  he  had  visited  friends  on  the 
Boston  purchase  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  country, 
although  his  residence  here  did  not  begin  until  several  years  later. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Watkins  & Flint  tract  was 
not  ready  for  settlement  as  early  as  some  other  of  the  large  pur- 
chases in  this  part  of  the  state,  the  Connecticut  Yankees  proved  as 
energetic  colonizers  as  their  neighbors  from  Massachusetts  on  the 
Boston  purchase  east  of  Owego  creek.  In  1793  Joseph  Booth  pur- 
chased a lot  for  his  son  Orange  F.  Booth,  when  the  latter  was  only 
twelve  years  old,  and  on  this  lot  he  came  to  live  in  1801,  thus 
founding  a settlement  by  a family  which  became  as  prominent  in 
the  later  history  of  the  town  as  any  within  its  borders. 

Captain  Thomas  Park  an  old  Connecticut  sea  captain,  priva- 
teersman, and  patriot,  came  from  the  east  to  the  Boston  purchase 
among  the  earliest  pioneers,  and  located  first  in  Vestal,  hut  in  1788, 
according  to  George  Truman’s  genealogical  record,  and  1796  in 
other  but  not  more  reliable  records,  removed  to  the  southeast 
part  of  what  afterward  became  Candor  and  made  the  first  improve- 
ment there.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  Capt.  Park  was 
in  fact  the  pioneer  of  this  town,  hut  whether  so  or  not  cannot  at 
this  time  he  determined.  He  cleared  a large  tract  of  land,  and  had 
one  of  the  first  saw  mills  in  the  county.  So  early,  indeed,  was  his 
settlement  made  that  when  he  passed  through  Owego  on  the  jour- 
ney to  the  town  there  were  only  four  log  houses  in  that  settlement. 

Joel  Smith,  Jr.,  the  surveyor  of  the  Watkins  & Flint  tract, 
came  and  made  a permanent  settlement  in  1795,  and  with  him 
also  came  his  wife  and  five  children.  He  had  served  with  credit 
as  captain  of  a company  in  the  third  Connecticut  regiment  during 
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the  revolution,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  in 
1781.  In  Candor  Capt.  Smith  was  both  farmer  and  school  teacher, 
and  was  in  other  ways  identified  with  early  history  in  the  region. 

Israel  Mead,  another  patriot  of  the  revolution,  came  to  the  tract 
in  1795  from  old  historic  Bennington,  in  Vermont,  and  with  him 
also  came  his  wife  and  five  children.  He  settled  in  West  Candor, 
and  his  son  William  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  town. 
Elijah  Hart  and  David  Whittlesey  also  came  in  the  winter  of 
1794-95,  and  soon  built  a small  saw  mill  and  also  a grist  mill  on 
the  site  where  the  Ryau  saw  mill  stands.  The  old  mill  was  burned 
in  1813.  Elijah  Hart  was  the  father  of  Capt.  Abel  Hart,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  a preceding  paragraph.  The  family  came 
from  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  settled  in  Broome  county  in  1792, 
but  four  years  afterward  came  up  to  the  Watkins  & Flint  patent 
and  built  a plank  house,  which  was  used  as  a dwelling  and  tavern, 
and  also  as  a meeting  house  for  religious  worship.  In  1810  "Capt. 
Hart  built  a more  pretentious  framed  hotel,  which  he  conducted 
several  years.  He  also  built  a blacksmith  shop,  started  a distillery, 
and  set  up  a loom  for  weaving,  in  which  were  made  three  grades  of 
cloth.  In  1806,  in  company  with  Thomas  Gridley,  who  had  come 
to  the  settlement  in  the  meantime,  Capt.  Hart  built  a saw  mill. 
He  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  of  the  town  in 
its  early  history  and  by  his  works  added  much  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  settlers. 

Elijah  Smith,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  as  one  of  the 
four  pioneers  of  the  town,  built  one  of  the  first  framed  houses  and 
was  otherwise  identified  with  early  history.  His  farm  contained 
200  acres  and  his  descendants  are  still  known  in  Candor.  He  had 
six  children,  four  of  whom  were  sons. 

Daniel  Bacon  was  also  among  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Candor, 
and  was,  withal,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  in  the  new  set- 
tlement, and  to  him  is  given  the  credit  of  making  the  first  clear- 
ing in  the  town.  So  near  as  can  be  determined  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Bacon  first  came  to  the  town  in  1793,  with  or  soon  after  the  pio- 
neers, and  took  up  a temporary  abode  with  Thomas  Hollister,  and 
with  him  returned  to  Connecticut  in  the  fall.  The  next  spring  he 
came  again,  this  time  in  company  with  his  brothers  Seth,  Cap- 
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tain  Eli,  and  John  F.  Bacon,  all  of  whom  were  afterward  identi- 
fied with  the  early  events  in  the  region  and  from  whom  descended 
several  prominent  families  in  Candor  and  elsewhere.  John  F. 
Bacon  first  settled  and  lived  for  a time  in  Danby,  but  soon  came 
to  Candor  and  took  up  land  in  the  vicinity  of  his  brothers.  Daniel 
Bacon,  son  of  Seth,  came  in  1805.  He  is  remembered  as  a civil 
engineer  and  millwright,  but  best,  perhaps,  as  Colonel  Bacon,  by 
reason  of  his  connection  with  the  state  militia,  in  which  he  held  a 
colonel’s  commission. 

Ezra  Smith  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Willsevville  neigh- 
borhood, but  the  date  of  his  settlement  is  now  unknown.  He  was 
of  New  England  stock  but  came  here  from  Westchester  county. 
He  died  in  the  town  in  1818,  and  left  a family  of  four  children, 
all  of  whom  grew  to  maturity  and  married.  William  Bates  came 
to  this  town  from  Owego  in  1796. 

Jacobus  Senich  settled  on  the  Big  Flatt,  or  Cantine  tract  in  1797, 
but  lived  in  the  region  only  a few  years.  At  his  house  the  first 
town  meeting  in  Spencer  was  held. 

Abel  Galpin  is  said  to  have  settled  in  the  town  as  early  as  1790, 
which  fact,  if  correct,  would  have  made  him  its  pioneer  ; but  it 
must  he  remembered  that  in  1790  no  disposition  of  this  region  had 
been  made  by  the  state,  and  if  Mr.  Galpin  came  then  he  was  a 
squatter.  Such  settlements  were  occasionally  made  in  the  county 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  were  made  in  this  remote  territory.  How- 
ever, Abel  Galpin  was  a pioneer  in  the  town  and  a very  worthy 
man  as  now  recalled.  He  came  from  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  married 
with  Mary  Wright,  and  had  a family  of  thirteen  children. 

Jared  Smith,  Hiram  Williams,  and  Jasper  Taylor,  all  New  Eng- 
land Yankees,  settled  in  this  to  wn  in  1795.  Jared  Smith  was  the 
son  of  Joel  and  Lydia  Smith,  and  some  of  his  descendants  have 
ever  since  lived  in  Candor  and  are  numbered  among  its  thrifty  fam- 
ilies. Hiram  Williams  made  his  first  improvement  on  what  has 
been  described  as  the  Ford  location.  His  wife  was  Abigail  Ford, 
by  whom  he  had  six  children.  Jasper  Taylor  was  an  old  patriot 
of  the  revolution.  He  located  in  the  Weltonville  neighborhood, 
and  the  first  saw  mill  there  was  built  by  a member  of  His  family. 
Mr.  Taylor  married  with  Maria  Edmunds  and  by  her  had  eleven 
children. 
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Levi  Williams,  Joseph  Schoonover,  and  Charles  Henderson  are 
also  to  be  mentioned  among  the  early  settlers,  though  perhaps  not 
as  pioneers.  However,  it  is  thought  that  they  were  located  in  the 
town  as  early  as  1800.  Each  took  up  lands  and  made  the  first  im- 
provement on  them.  Joseph  Schoonover  and  Caleb  Hubbard  were 
also  early  settlers,  Mr.  Hubbard  coming  in  1805.  He  was  a car- 
penter and  his  work  in  building  houses  and  barns  made  him  a valu- 
able man  in  the  settlement.  He,  too,  had  a large  family,  and  his 
descendants  are  still  living  in  the  town.  Joseph  Schoonover  lo- 
cated on  what  was  afterward  known  as  the  Samuel  Barrott  farm. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  town  officers  elected  at  the  organization 
meeting  in  1811,  and  was  otherwise  identified  with  early  events  in 
Candor.  In  his  family  were  ten  children.  Selah  Grid  ley  came 
from  Connecticut  in  1803,  and  settled  on  lot  12.  Elisha  Blinn  and 
Beriah  Strong  settled  at  and  founded  “ Blinn’s  settlement”  in 
1804. 

Cornelius  Cortright,  Sylvester  Woodford,  and  Chauncey  Wood- 
ford came  to  Candor  in  1805.  Mr.  Cortright  being  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  The  family  came  from  Del- 
aware county  and  numbered  ten  children,  nine  of  whom,  however, 
were  born  in  Candor.  The  Woodfords  were  from  Farmington, 
Conn.,  and  Chauncey  seems  to  have  been  an  advance  settler  for 
his  family,  as  he  came  first  in  1804  and  built  a rude  log  cabin,  and 
in  the  following  year  Truman  and  Ira  Woodford,  and  James  North 
and  Mana  Hart  came  to  the  town.  Bissell  Woodford,  who  was 
prominent  in  Candor  nearly  three-quarters  of  a century  ago,  came 
in  1825.  In  Chauncey  Woodford’s  family  were  six  children.  Syl- 
vester Woodford’s  family  had  five  children.  Jacob  Clark  also  set- 
tled in  Candor  in  1805,  on  lot  1,  N.  W.  section  1 1. 

Walter  Herrick  was  one  of  the  few  natives  of  this  state  who  settled 
early  in  Candor.  He  was  born  in  Dutchess  county  and  came  here 
in  1806,  settling  in  the  east  part  of  the  town.  Solomon  Hover 
came  in  1807  from  Delaware  county,  and  made  an  improvement 
on  the  farm  since  owned  in  the  family.  Henry  Hover  came  about 
the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  place.  Both  families  had  chil- 
dren, among  whom  were  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  town.  Sol- 
omon Vergason  settled,  in  Candor  in  1808,  coming  from  Standing 
Stone,  Pa. 
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Samuel  Hull,  a native  of  Massachusetts,  and  Daniel  Cowles,  of 
Farmington,  Conn.,  were  settlers  here  in  1809.  Both  had  families 
and  were  much  respected  men.  Mr.  Cowles  and  his  son  Rufus 
were  masons  hy  trade  and  found  plenty  of  employment  among 
the  settlers.  Caleb  Galpin  and  Ebenezer  Lake  also  settled  in  the 
town  in  1809,  both  in  the  Fairfield  locality. 

Dr.  Elias  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts,  Ahira  Anderson,  a native  of 
Connecticut,  and  Miles  Andrews,  from  old  Wallingford,  Vt.,  came 
to  live  in  this  town  in  the  year  1810.  Dr.  Briggs  practised  medi- 
cine at  Weltonville  about  thirty-five  years  and  was  one  of  the 
oldest  physicians  in  the  town.  He  died  in  1850.  Miles  Andrews 
was  in  the  service  from  this  town  during  the  war  of  1812-15. 
Jonathan  Andrews,  also  a Vermonter,  came  to  Candor  in  1810, 
but  later  on  removed  to  Newark  Valley.  Ahira  Anderson  settled 
on  what  was  known  as  Anderson  hill.  He  was  a tanner  as  well 
as  a farmer.  In  his  family  were  ten  children,  of  whom  eight  grew 
to  maturity.  Moses  Grimes  came  from  Washington  county,  N.  Y. , 
in  1811,  and  located  in  Park  settlement. 

George  Douglass  was  of  Irish  birth,  Osgood  Ward  was  a New 
Hampshire  Yankee,  and  both  settled  in  Candor  in  1812.  Reuben 
Fletcher  came  from  Moravia  and  settled  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town  about  the  same  time.  John  J.  McIntyre  first  came  in  1813, 
driving  from  northern  Vermont  with  a yoke  of  oxen  and  a team 
of  horses,  and  he  was  then  only  eighteen  years  old.  The  next 
year  his  father  and  family  came  and  the  name  has  ever  since  been 
known  in  the  locality. 

James  Ross  came  from  Barkhamsted  to  Candor  in  1814.  Caleb 
Sackett  was  here  in  1815,  and  built  a saw  mill  north  of  the  old 
brick  mill.  Timothy  C.  Reed,  Joel  Robinson,  John  Whitley  and 
Beri  Strong  were  settlers  here  in  1816,  and  came,  Reed  from  near 
Penobscot,  Maine  ; Robinson  from  Vermont,  and  Beri  Strong  from 
Duaneshurg.  All  had  families  and  were  men  much  respected  in 
the  town.  Mr.  Reed  lived  in  Candor  village  thirty-two  years,  and 
was  a substantial  farmer.  In  1820  Isaac  Comstock  came  from 
Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  and  bought  a 400  acre  tract  of  land  on 
west  Owego  creek,  and  in  the  same  year  Captain  William  Scott 
came  from  Adams,  Mass. , and  settled  on  the  farm  which  remained 
so  long  in  the  family. 
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Samuel  Barager  came  to  Candor  in  1815.  He  was  a prominent 
man  in  both  town  and  county  ; was  justice  of  the  peace  many 
years,  and  was  elected  to  the  assembly  in  1829. 

In  this  chapter  so  far  as  progressed  it  is  believed  that  mention 
has  been  made  of  nearly  every  settler  in  the  town  previous  to  the 
year  1820.  True,  there  may  have  been  others  whose  names  are 
lost  with  the  lapse  of  years,  or  who  lived  in  the  town  for  a short 
time  and  then  removed  to  another  locality.  However,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recalling  the  names  of  as  many  as  possible  of  both  pion- 
eers and  early  settlers  mention  may  be  made  of  still  later  arrivals 
in  Candor,  each  of  whom  in  some  manner  was  identified  with  the 
events  of  history  in  this  special  locality.  Joel  C.  Strong  came 
soon  after  1825.  Daniel  Lounsbury  settled  in  Tioga  in  1816  and 
about  ten  years  later  came  to  this  town.  Abel  Owen  came  from 
Tompkins  county  about  1821.  Jonathan  Hart  came  in  1825  and 
was  for  half  a century  an  undertaker  in  the  town.  Josiah  Hatch 
settled  here  in  1823,  and  Charles  Dennis  in  1826.  Stoughton  S. 
Downing  came  in  1837,  and  Mansfield  Bunnell  three  years  earlier. 

Other  old  residents  who  were  in  some  manner  associated  with 
the  history  of  the  town  in  the  past  were  Rowland  Van  Scoy,  Lewis 
J.  Mead,  Charles  C.  Howard,  Van  Ness  Barrott,  Radaker  Fuller, 
Samuel  Miller,  John  M.  Van  Kleeck,  William  L.  Fessenden,  John 
E.  Robbins, Henry  Hull,  Augustus  Holmes,  William  White,  Aaron 
Lovejoy,  Cyrenus  Elmendorf,  Richard  Field,  Frederick  L.  Par- 
mele,  William  L.  Carpenter  and  others  of  still  later  date.  How- 
ever, in  writing  of  village  and  hamlet  history,  in  another  part  of 
this  chapter,  allusion  will  be  made  to  early  settlers  in  each  local- 
ity, and  to  still  others  whose  names  have  not  been  mentioned. 

Among  the  settlers  in  Candor  were  several  who  had  served  in 
the  American  army  during  the  revolution.  Their  names  have 
been  preserved  from  one  generation  to  another  and  it  is  appro- 
priate that  they  be  again  recorded  in  this  volume  for  the  reason, 
first,  that  service  in  that  struggle  was  in  itself  an  honor  both  to  the 
patriot  himself  and  his  descendants  ; and  second,  that  during  the 
last  score  of  years  there  has  been  a tendency  on  the  part  of 
descendants  of  the  revolution  to  organize  into  social  bodies,  and 
proven  eligibility  thereto  is  often  sought  by  the  present  genera- 
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tion.  The  old  patriots  of  the  revolution  who  came  to  settle  in  this 
town  were  Captain  Joel  Smith,  Job  Judd,  Thomas  Gridley,  Israel 
Mead,  Captain  Thomas  Park,  Hiram  Williams,  Bissell  Woodford, 
Elias  Williams  and  Aaron  Whitley.  Special  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  service  of  settler  Whitley,  who  was  forcibly  pressed 
into  the  British  service  and  compelled  to  serve  four  and  one-half 
years  before  he  could  effect  his  escape. 

Captain  Thomas  Park,  the  founder  of  Park  settlement,  was  also 
in  the  service  during  the  war,  in  command  of  a sailing  vessel,  and 
the  fact  is  handed  down  to  us  that  his  services  to  his  country  in 
that  struggle  were  of  great  value. 

No  less  praiseworthy  or  patriotic  was  the  record  of  the  town 
during  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  war  of  1812-15. 
The  men  of  Candor  who  served  in  that  struggle  were  Miles  An- 
drews, Ephraim  Personeus,  Lewis  Wheeler,  Capt.  Daniel  Park, 
Capt.  Eli  Bacon,  Wait  Johnson,  Thomas  Hewitt,  and  Phineas 
Judd. 

Organization  and  Civil  History. — The  pioneer  and  early  set- 
tlement of  the  town  now  called  Candor  was  begun  and  substan- 
tially accomplished  while  the  territory  formed  a part  of  the  origi- 
nal township  of  Owego  ; and  unlike  the  majority  of  towns  in  this 
county,  settlement  in  Candor  was  not  begun  until  after  the  civil 
authority  of  both  county  and  town  were  extended  over  the  region. 
However,  settlement  in  this  part  of  the  old  town  of  Owego,  al- 
though somewhat  delayed,  progressed  rapidly  after  the  proprie- 
tary perfected  the  title  and  made  the  necessary  survey.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  legislature  was  asked  to 
create  a new  jurisdiction  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Therefore  on 
February  28,  1806,  Spencer  was  erected,  including  all  that  is  now 
Candor  and  a vast  area  of  other  territory. 

Candor  was  formed  from  Spencer  by  an  act  of  the  legislature 
passed  February  22,  1811,  and  tradition  has  it  that  there  was  a 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  town’s  people  to  call  the 
new  jurisdiction  Washington , in  honor  of  the  commander  of  the 
American  army  during  the  revolution  and  the  first  president  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  anniversary  of  whose  birth  the  creating 
act  was  passed.  But  it  so  happened  that  in  the  old  county  of 
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Dutchess  there  was  a town  of  Washington,  created  March  13, 
1786,  therefore  the  revolutionary  patriots  who  lived  within  the 
proposed  new  jurisdiction  adopted  the  name  of  Candor  ; but  why 
so  named,  or  at  whose  suggestion,  no  past  writer  of  local  history 
assumes  to  state.  The  present  writer,  too,  confesses  to  lack 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  so  far  as  inquiries  have  been  di- 
rected among  the  oldest  and  best  informed  men  in  the  town  no 
satisfactory  answer  is  obtained.  The  honor  of  suggesting  the 
name  is  said  to  have  been  delegated  to  Thomas  Gridley,  better 
known  as  “Squire  Hemlock'’  Gridley. 

In  area  Candor  is  the  largest  but  one  of  the  towns  of  the  county, 
and  contains  51,334  acres  of  land.  Owego  has  53,651  acres.  The 
topographical  conditions  and  natural  physical  features  in  Candor 
are  not  specially  remarkable.  The  surface  is  generally  a high, 
broad  rolling  upland,  separated  into  ridges  by  the  valleys  of  several 
streams,  the  streams  flowing  generally  in  a southerly  direction. 
The  west  branch  of  Owego  creek  forms  the  eastern  boundary, 
and  is  the  principal  water  course  of  the  town.  Catatonk  creek 
flows  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  near  the  central 
western  part  has  two  branches,  one  from  the  north  and  one 
from  the  west.  The  soil  generally  is  a gravelly  loam,  very  fertile 
in  the  valleys  and  moderately  so  on  the  highlands,  where  shaley 
loam  prevails. 

Such  were  the  natural  conditions  in  Candor  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  and  such  are  they  to-day.  Yet  it  must  not  be  as- 
sumed that  the  town  has  not  progressed  from  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  pioneer  times,  for  such  is  not  the  case  ; and  it  is  a 
well  known  and  conceded  fact  that  Candor  at  this  time,  and  for 
all  time  since  its  organization,  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
and  most  productive  of  the  county’s  sub-divisions,  and  has  fur- 
nished as  many  men  of  mark  and  of  moral,  public,  and  professional 
worth  as  has  any  town  in  the  county  when  we  consider  conditions, 
advantages  and  numbers. 

The  act  creating  the  town  directed  the  freeholders  and  electors 
to  meet  at  the  house  of  Captain  Abel  Hart  March  5,  1811,  and  elect 
town  officers.  This  was  done,  and  the  result  was  as  follows  : 

Supervisor,  Joel  Smith  ; town  clerk,  Asa  North  ; assessors, 
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William  Scott,  Orange  F.  Booth,  Samuel  Smith  ; commissioners  of 
highways,  Nathaniel  Sackett,  Seth  Bacon,  Charles  Taylor  ; con- 
stable and  collector,  Truman  Woodford  ; overseers  of  the  poor,  Abel 
Hart,  Asa  North  ; constables,  Eldad  Pickett,  Daniel  Park  ; fence 
viewers,  Joseph  Delind,  Charles  Taylor,  Eli  Bacon,  Job  Judd  ; 
poundmasters,  Thomas  Park,  James  McMaster,  Ezra  Smith  ; 
overseers  of  high  way  districts  (of  which  there  were  thirteen),  Jacob 
Harrington,  Seth  Bacon,  Ozias  Woodford,  Joseph  Kelsey,  Daniel 
Cowles,  George  Allen,  Reuben  Hatch,  William  Taylor,  Joseph 
Schoonover,  Thomas  Baird,  Daniel  IJ.  Bacon,  Jacob  Clark,  Alex- 
ander Scott. 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  names  of  the  first  officers,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  there  also  be  given  the  succession  of  incumbents  of 
the  supervisorship,  that  being  regarded  as  the  chief  office  in  the 
town.  In  Candor  this  succession  has  been  as  follows  : 

1812-17 — Nathaniel  Sackett.  1856 — N.  L.  Carpenter  1875-76— Jerome  Thompson. 
1818-21 — Asa  North.  1857— Thomas  Forman.  1877-78— John  Ryan. 

1822-28 — Samuel  Barager.  1858— Jerome  Thompson.  1879 — Chas.  F.  Barager. 
1829-30 — Orange  F.  Booth.  1859— Thomas  Forman.  1880-82 — Dr. Daniel  S. Miller. 

1831-37 — Samuel  Barager.  1860 — Jerome  Thompson.  1883 — Enoch  S.  Williams. 
1838-39— Dr.  A.  W.  McKey.  1861 — Solomon  Oakley.  1884 — John  R.  Chidsey. 
1840-43 — Horace  Booth.  1862 — Edwin  A.  Booth.  1885 — George  A.  Matthews. 
1844-45 — Rich.  H.  Sackett.  1863-61 — John  R.  Chidsey.  1886 — Enoch  S.  Williams. 

1846 —  E.  Comstock.  1865-66 — Edwin  A.  Booth.  1887 — Dr.  W.  E.  Roper. 

1847- 48 — Dr.  A.  W.  McKey.  1867 — Abel  II.  Booth.  1888-91 — E S.  Williams. 

1849 —  N.  II.  Woodford.  1868-69— Edwin  A.  Booth.  1892-93 — Epenetus  Howe. 

1850- 52 — Horace  Booth.  1870-71 — Wm.  H.  Hubbard.  1894-96— Jas.  H.  Jennings. 

1853-55 — Josiah  Rich.  1872-74 — U.  P.  Spaulding. 

Population,  Growth  and  Development. — In  his  brief  centen- 
nial history  of  the  county  and  its  towns,  William  Fiske  Warner 
says  that  in  1800  the  population  of  the  territory  now  comprising 
Candor  was  135,  and  at  that  time  the  voters  of  the  same  region 
numbered  23.  This  would  indicate  at  the  time  the  presence  within 
the  town  of  about  fifteen  heads  of  families,  a few  more  than  are 
mentioned  in  our  early  settlement  record.  Mr.  Warner  also  says 
that  in  1800  the  number  of  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  was 
390,  and  in  1825  had  increased  to  8,350  acres.  In  1855  the  number 
of  acres  under  cultivation  was  30,769,  about  three-fifths  of  the 
town’s  area. 
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However,  if  it  is  assumed  that  Mr.  Warner’s  calculations  are 
correct,  and  that  the  territory  contained  135  inhabitants  in  1800,  it 
will  he  seen  that  the  next  fourteen  years  witnessed  a somewhat 
remarkable  growth  in  population,  as  in  1814,  at  the  first  enumera- 
tion of  inhabitants  under  recognized  authority  after  the  town  was 
erected,  the  reports  show  a population  of  1,098.  Turning  to  the 
census  reports  we  may  note  the  fluctuations  in  population  in  the 
town,  as  through  this  means  the  reader  gains  a fair  idea  of  its 
growth  and  development. 

In  1814  the  inhabitants  numbered  1,098  ; 1820,  1,655  ; 1830, 
2,556;  1835,  2,710;  1840,  3,370;  1845,  3,422;  1850,  3,433;  1855, 
3,895;  1860,  3,840;  1865,  4,103;  1870,  4,250;  1875,  4,203;  1880, 
4,223  ; 1885,  no  count  ; 1890,  3,674  ; 1892,  3,525. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  maximum  population  in  the 
town’s  history  was  attained  in  1880  and  that  the  growth  between 
the  years  1865  and  1880  was  hardly  more  than  200  inhabitants. 
Indeed,  the  fact  appears  that  the  zenith  of  prosperity  in  the  town 
was  reached  in  the  period  indicated,  and  that  since  that  time  there 
has  been  a gradual  decrease  in  many  local  interests,  and  particu- 
larly in  agricultural  and  kindred  pursuits.  But  this  condition, 
whether  unfortunate  or  otherwise,  is  not  single  to  Candor  alone  for 
few  indeed  are  the  farming  towns  in  this  state  where  like  changes 
have  not  been  witnessed  during  the  period  mentioned,  only  in  a 
more  marked  degree.  It  is  a fact  that  Candor  has  been  a progres- 
sive town  generally  since  the  days  of  pioneership,  and  such 
depressions  as  have  come  upon  its  people  have  also  come  to  other 
localities  and  are  due  to  exactly  the  same  causes  as  have  prevailed 
elsewhere.  Farming  in  the  east,  conducted  as  our  husbandmen 
understand  it,  is  no  longer  a profitable  pursuit,  for  the  lands  valued 
at  from  $20  to  $100  per  acre,  with  labor  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  a 
day,  cannot  he  made  to  successfully  compete  with  lands  in  the 
great  west  worth  from  $2.00  to  $6.00  an  acre,  and  labor  at  from 
75  cents  to  $1.25  a day.  Still,  the  writer  is  not  disposed  to  serious- 
ly lament  the  condition  of  the  farming  classes  in  the  east,  much 
less  in  Candor,  but  these  observations  are  made  from  the  fact  that 
certain  classes  assert  that  eastern  farming  is  profitable  if  the  farmer 
shows  proper  energy  and  thrift.  The  inhabitants  of  Candor  for 
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the  last  century,  since  the  pioneers  first  came  to  this  densely 
wooded  region,  have  been  noted  for  thrift,  for  energy,  for  progres- 
sion. The  one  great  cause  above  all  others  which  lias  been  a factor 
in  bringing  about  this  condition  of  affairs  on  the  farm  is  that  the 
youth  of  the  present  day  are  too  susceptible  to  the  allurements 
and  pleasures  of  life  in  the  city  to  remain  contentedly  at  the  old 
home  in  the  country. 

The  pioneers  of  Candor  previous  to  1 800,  and  indeed  for  many 
years  afterward,  were  both  lumbermen  and  farmers.  Many  of 
them  were  attracted  to  the  region  by  reason  of  the  remarkable 
quality  of  standing  timber  which  so  densely  covered  the  land,  giv- 
ing in  itself  abundant  evidence  of  a superior  soil  underneath.  Nor 
were  the  pioneers  mistaken  in  their  belief,  for  when  the  lands  were 
cleared  fine  farms  appeared  and  often  in  early  days  was  the  thrifty 
husbandman  able  to  provide  for  his  family  a pretentious  framed 
house,  and  for  his  cattle  and  crops  a substantial  and  comfortable 
barn.  They  came  here  from  the  well  settled  localities  of  New  Eng- 
land, chiefly  from  Connecticut,  and  a few  from  Massachusetts,  and 
as  descendants  of  Yankee  stock  knew  something  of  the  comforts 
and  pleasures  of  life.  They  came  to  make  new  and  better  homes 
for  their  families  and  success  marked  their  efforts  from  the  begin- 
ning ; and  the  result  was  that  even  in  the  early  years  of  the  cen- 
tury Candor  was  remarked  as  one  of  the  most  substantial  farming 
and  lumbering  towns  of  the  county. 

Among  the  pioneers  was  a strong  contingent  of  Congregation- 
alists  and  Baptists,  and  as  early  as  the  year  1796  that  faithful  Chris- 
tian missionary,  Rev.  Seth  Williston,  came  and  preached  to  and 
taught  spiritually  the  inhabitants  of  the  region.  In  the  east  part 
of  the  town  the  Baptists  formed  a society  in  1802,  the  second  of 
that  denomination  in  the  county,  and  a few  years  later  the  Con- 
gregationalists  organized  their  church.  Other  denominations  fol- 
lowed as  soon  as  strong  enough,  and  from  these  primitive  elements 
the  Christian  church  in  the  town  has  grown  and  developed. 

Schools.-  As  to  the  first  school  past  writers  are  in  conflict,  one 
authority  saying  that  in  1798  Joel  Smith  built  a log  school  house 
on  his  farm  and  in  which  he  taught  in  that  year,  while  Mr.  War- 
ner's narrative  has  it  that  pioneer  Smith’s  school  was  not  opened 
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until  after  1800.  All  the  early  settlers  are  now  gone  and  the  ques- 
tion cannot  he  determined  accurately  ; nor  is  it  important,  hut  the 
fact  appears  that  in  Candor  the  settlers  were  as  mindful  of  the 
educational  welfare  of  their  youth  and  made  as  generous  provision 
for  schools  as  did  other  towns.  Of  course,  previous  to  1811  the 
schools  of  this  locality  were  a part  of  the  system  then  in  force  in 
the  mother  town,  Spencer,  hut  after  Candor  was  set  off,  and  after 
the  adoption  of  the  first  state  system,  schools  were  organized  in 
conformity  with  the  new  law.  The  first  meeting  for  this  purpose 
was  held  at  the  dwelling  of  Abel  Hart,  Monday,  October  4,  1813. 
Joel  Smith,  Nathaniel  Sackett,  and  Joseph  Delind  were  chosen 
commissioners  of  common  schools,  and  Asa  North,  Ebenezer  Wood- 
bridge,  Daniel  H.  Bacon,  Walter  Hermit,  and  Russell  Gridley  were 
elected  inspectors  of  common  schools. 

During  the  fall  of  that  year  the  commissioners  divided  the  town 
into  nine  districts  and  made  provision  for  a school  in  each  ; and 
from  the  informal  system  then  established  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  town  at  the  present  time  have  developed,  of  course 
subject  to  and  modified  by  the  changes  put  in  force  by  the  state 
authorities  from  time  to  time.  To  follow  them  all  in  this  narra- 
tive would  be  both  difficult  and  uninteresting,  hut  the  fact  appears 
from  the  town  records  that  Candor  has  ever  made  ample  provision 
for  all  educational  work  within  her  borders.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  Candor  village  and  the  surrounding  district  have  supported 
one  of  the  most  advanced  higher  grade  schools  in  the  north  part 
of  the  county,  and  the  township  at  large  has  likewise  liberally 
maintained  its  district  system. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  and  disposition  of  school  inter- 
ests the  territory  of  the  town  is  divided  into  25  districts,  of  which 
Nos.  4,  16  and  10  have  no  school  building.  As  shown  by  the  com- 
missioner’s report  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1896,  the  amount  of 
public  money  apportioned  to  the  town  was  $3,156.50,  added  to 
which  was  $328.39  received  from  the  regents  for  the  benefit  of 
district  No.  9.  During  the  year  the  town  raised  by  tax  for  school 
support  $3,443.98.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  was  753, 
for  whose  instruction  35  teachers  were  employed,  and  were  paid 
$5,  717.95.  The  value  of  all.  school  property  is  estimated  at  $18,070. 
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and  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  town  for  the  year  was  $1,247,975. 

Retrospective. — Glancing  hack  into  the  period  of  early  history 
in  Candor,  we  find  a population  of  about  1,000  inhabitants  in  1812, 
all  earnestly  engaged  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  agriculture  and  lum- 
bering. At  that  particular  time  when  this  town  had  just  been 
separated  from  Spencer,  and  the  affairs  of  the  new  jurisdiction 
were  taking  tangible  form,  there  came  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain,  for  which  this  struggling  people  were  ill  prepared.  How- 
ever, the  martial  spirit  born  with  the  revolution  was  still  alive 
and  the  call  to  arms  met  with  ready  response  from  the  loyal  sons 
of  Candor.  The  militiamen  from  the  town  are  mentioned  else- 
where in  this  chapter,  and  the  only  effect  of  the  period  on  the 
people  was  to  strengthen  their  faith  in  American  institutions. 

At  that  time  and  indeed  for  many  years  afterward  the  people  of 
Candor  were  not  given  the  advantage  of  the  internal  improve- 
ments made  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  county.  True,  in  1810 
the  old  Ithaca  and  Owego  turnpike  was  completed  and  opened  for 
traffic,  and  a great  advantage  at  once  accrued  to  all  local  interests. 
The  lit  tle  settlement  of  Candor  village  was  on  the  line  of  the  road, 
and  being  ten  miles  distant  from  Owego,  the  southern  terminus 
of  the  road,  this  was  a natural  and  convenient  resting  place.  It 
was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  as  many  as  500  teams  to  pass  along 
the  turnpike  in  a single  day,  carrying  loads  of  salt  and  other  mer- 
chandise from  Ithaca  to  Owego,  from  which  point  it  was  shipped 
to  markets  down  the  Susquehanna.  Then  came  the  stage  and  mail 
coach  with  all  their  bustle  and  business  and  the  settlers  were  reg- 
ularly  greeted  with  the  familiar  figure  of  Stephen  B.  Leonard  car- 
rying the  mail  pouch  and  also  the  copies  of  the  Owego  Gazette 
along  this  old  familiar  highway. 

At  a little  later  period  the  inhabitants  were  promised  a still 
greater  blessing  in  the  incorporation  of  the  Cayuga  and  Susque- 
hanna railroad  company  (in  1828),  although  it  was  fully  six  years 
more  before  the  road  was  completed  and  opened  for  traffic.  It  ex- 
tended from  Ithaca  to  Owego  and  passed  through  this  town. 
Horses  were  used  for  power  for  several  years,  but  in  1837  financial 
disturbances  worked  disaster  to  the  enterprise,  hence  the  franchise 
was  sold.  Its  existence  and  operation,  however,  have  always 
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been  maintained,  and  a part  of  the  old  line  is  now  field  under 
lease  by  the  D.,  L.  & W.  R.  R.  company,  and  is  known  as  the 
Cayuga  division  and  also  as  the  Ithaca  branch. 

One  of  the  brightest  pages  in  its  history  was  the  record  made  by 
volunteers  from  Candor  in  the  war  of  1861-65.  A glance  at  the 
military  chapter  in  another  part  of  this  work  will  show  that  this 
town  contributed  men  to  the  formation  of  nearly  every  important 
command  recruited  in  the  county,  from  the  third  to  the  179th  in- 
fantry; hut  among  them  all  by  far  the  strongest  contingent  of 
men  were  in  the  veteran  26th,  the  famous  109th,  the  fighting 
137th,  or  the  179th  infantry.  Still,  in  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
arms  of  the  service  were  volunteers  from  the  town  in  fair  num- 
bers, while  a few  were  found  in  the  navy.  In  the  aggregate  the 
town  sent  into  the  service  about  four  hundred  men,  or  the  equiv- 
alent of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  in  1865. 

During  the  period  of  its  history,  there  have  been  built  up  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  town  several  small  villages  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  inhabitants  who  were  living  in  parts  remote  from 
the  centre.  As  is  well  known,  Candor  is  a large  town  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  establish  trading  points  where  people  might 
find  the  articles  most  needed  in  domestic  country  life.  Indeed, 
Candor  has  been  called  the  town  of  many  villages,  and  in  this  re- 
spect it  outnumbers  the  county  town.  Named  about  in  the  order 
of  importance  these  hamlets  are  Candor,  Willseyville,  Weltonville, 
Catatonic,  West  Candor,  Gridleyville,  South  Candor,  East  Candor, 
and  Perry viile.  None  of  these,  however,  has  ever  attained  to  the 
corporate  character,  although  Candor  has  business  interests  and 
population  sufficient  to  warrant  such  a measure.  A brief  mention 
of  each  of  these  settled  localities  in  this  chapter  is  appropriate. 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  CANDOR. 

Candor  is  the  largest  unincorporated  village  in  Tioga  county, 
and,  excepting  Owego  and  Waverly,  it  ranks  among  the  first  in 
point  of  business  and  commercial  importance.  Indeed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  incorporation  would  in  any  substantial  degree  add  to  the 
worth  or  materially  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  for  such 
improvements  as  are  sought  by  incorporation  have  been  accom- 
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plished  through  the  voluntary  action  of  the  residents  and  tax- 
payers. However,  about  1873,  the  electors  of  the  village  voted  on 
the  question  of  incorporation,  and  rejected  the  proposition. 

According  to  record  and  established  tradition,  Elijah  Hart  and 
David  Whittlesey  came  to  the  village  site  in  the  winter  of  1794-95 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  settlement  in  building  a small  grist 
and  saw-  mill  on  the  site  of  the  present  Ryan  lumber  yard,  or  about 
where  Mr.  Ryan’s  tannery  building  formerly  stood.  However,  we 
must  not  forget  that  Smith,  Luddington,  Hollister,  and  Judd  made 
the  first  clearing  here  in  1793,  on  the  cemetery  site.  The  first  mill 
here  was  burned,  in  1813.  In  1796,  Abel  Hart  and  son  Abel  came 
to  the  settlement  from  Union,  and  from  that  time  the  several  mem- 
bers of  this  family  by  their  work  completed  in  fact  the  foundation 
for  the  subseqent  village.  Thomas  Hollister  was  also  a factor  in 
the  work  and  built  the  first  tavern  in  1795.  In  1810,  Captain  Hart, 
the  son,  built  a good  framed  house,  which  he  opened  as  a tavern. 
Later  on  he  built  a blacksmith  shop,  erected  a distillery,  and  also 
built  a “ weave  house  ” for  the  accommodation  of  the  settlers  in 
the  town.  Iu  1806,  in  company  with  Thomas  Gridley,  he  built  a 
saw  mill  further  up  the  stream.  Other  factors  in  early  village  his- 
tory were  Horatio  Durkee,  who  came  from  New  Hampshire  and 
built  a tannery  on  the  site  of  the  present  blanket  factory  ; Dr.  Hor- 
ratio  Worcester,  the  first  physician,  and  Joel  Smith,  the  first  school 
teacher,  who  also  gained  much  celebrity  in  his  office  of  justice  of 
the  peace. 

However,  in  1813,  the  settlement  was  visited  with  a destructive 
fire,  by  which  many  of  the  primitive  industries  were  swept  away. 
They  were  at  once  replaced  with  other  and  more  substantial  build- 
ings, and  by  this  time  Candor  became  a hamlet  of  importance  on 
the  line  of  the  old  turnpike  leading  from  Owego  to  Ithaca.  In- 
deed, between  these  points  were  in  operation  at  one  time  more  than 
twenty  public  houses,  all  doing  a successful  business.  Caleb  Sac- 
kett  came  into  prominence  about  this  time  as  the  builder  of  a grist 
mill  and  as  proprietor  of  a tavern,  the  tavern  on  the  corner  where 
is  now  Ryan’s  lumber  yard.  In  this  old  hostelry  James  McMaster 
died,  and  his  bones  lie  buried  in  an  unmarked  and  solitary  grave 
in  the  back  part  of  a residence  lot  in  Main  street.  The  Sackett 
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mill  was  replaced  with  a better  one  by  Kirk  & Tryon.  In  1824 
Artemas  and  Isaac  V.  Locey  built  a woollen  mill,  the  same  after- 
ward owned  by  Joseph  Matthews.  Isaac  Locey  was  also  a manu- 
facturer of  machinery  used  in  wool  carding. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  village  the  settlement  was  divided, 
one  portion  being  in  the  upper  part,  which  took  the  name  of  Can- 
dor Centre,  while  the  settlement  lower  down  the  creek  was  known 
as  Candor  Corners.  Nature  provided  two  excellent  water  power 
privileges  within  what  was  then  the  settlement  and  these  enter- 
prising Yankees  were  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
This  fact,  and  not  an  unfriendly  rivalry,  made  necessary  the 
divided  hamlet.  At  the  Centre  Elijah  Hart  built  the  grist  mill  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Gridley  mill.  The  brick  mill  was  built 
about  fifty  or  more  years  ago  and  was  at  one  time  owned  by  Smith 
& Thomas.  The  present  owners  are  S.  E.  & D.  E.  Gridley.  Be- 
yond the  north  end  of  the  dam  was  the  Sackett  Tavern,  a later 
landlord  of  which  was  Stephen  T.  Smith.  A school  was  kept  in 
this  part  of  the  settlement  at  an  early  day,  and  when  a boy  Edwin 
A.  Booth  was  a pupil  there.  The  Ryan  tannery  was  built  in  1861, 
and  was  operated  by  John  Ryan  until  1887  and  then  made  into  a 
saw  mill.  The  old  hotel  land  adjoining  is  also  owned  by  Mr.  Ryan 
and  is  used  as  a lumber  yard. 

Notwithstanding  these  early  interests  of  the  upper  hamlet,  the 
place  did  not  have  any  special  prominence  previous  to  about  1850, 
and  other  than  the  mills  there  was  little  in  the  way  of  business. 
The  first  merchant  was  Sherman  Barber,  whose  store  was  across 
the  bridge.  John  Sackett  and  S.  S.  Downing  were  also  early 
storekeepers  at  the  centre. 

In  1851,  Jerome  Thompson,  a former  merchant  and  resident  of 
Catherine,  Schuyler  county,  came  to  Candor  and  opened  a stock 
of  general  merchandise  at  the  Centre,  and  from  that  to  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  town  in 
business  enterprises.  In  1856  John  W.  McCarty,  a former  clerk 
in  the  store,  became  partner  with  Mr.  Thompson,  and  for  the  next 
thirty  years  they  were  associated  in  business  enterp rises  in  this 
part  of  the  county.  Indeed,  it  is  conceded  that  the  members  of 
the  firm,  by  their  enterprise  and  public  spiritedness  practically 
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built  up  the  upper  village  and  gave  to  it  a place  of  importance  in 
the  town;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  no  one  man  has  been  a more 
potent  factor  in  maintaining  the  established  standing  of  the  vil- 
lage at  large  than  John  W.  McCarty,  senior  member  of  the  pres- 
ent firm  of  McCarty  & Payne. 

The  First  National  bank  of  Candor.  No.  353,  was  chartered 
March  3,  1864,  with  a capital  of  $50,000.  The  persons  who  were 
chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  to  Candor  this  enterprise  were  the 
first  board  of  directors,  who  were  also  the  largest  stockholders, 
viz:  Norman  L.  Carpenter,  Jerome  Thompson,  Edwin  A.  Booth, 
John  W.  McCarty,  Lyman  Bradley,  Hiram  Smith,  Romanta 
Woodford,  Frank  R.  Preston  and  Edward  C.  Coryell.  The  first 
officers  were  Norman  L.  Carpenter,  president,  and  John  J.  Bush, 
cashier.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  president  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  May  16,  1865,  Mr.  Booth,  the  present  president,  was  chosen 
his  successor.  Mr.  Bush  was  cashier  until  February  10,  1865, 
when  be  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jerome  Thompson,  who 
served  in  that  capacity  until  his  death,  December  5,  1892.  The 
present  cashier,  Fred  W.  Smith,  was  then  elected. 

December  18,  1868,  the  bank  was  entered"  by  burglars,  and 
money,  securities  and  other  property  to  the  value  oFalmost  $20,  - 
000,  were  taken  from  the  safe.  A second  attempt  in  the  same  di- 
rection was  made  in  the  night  of  April  29,  1892,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. The  First  National  of  Candor,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  reliable  financial  institutions  of  the 
county,  and  has  been  at  all  times  in  its  history  under  safe  and 
careful  management.  Its  present  surplus  and  undivided  profit 
account  is  nearly  $5,500.  The  directors  are  Edwin  A.  Booth, 
president;  Fred  W.  Smith,  cashier,  and  John  W.  McCarty,  J.  P. 
Fiebig,  William  B.  Smith,  M.  A.  Beers  and  George  H.  Hart. 

The  principal  business  interests  of  this  part  of  the  village  at  the 
present  time  comprise  the  large  general  store  of  McCarty  & Payne, 
Gridley’s  flour,  grist  and  planing  mill,  John  Ryan’s  saw  mill  and 
lumber  yard,  the  Ashland  house,  the  glove  factory,  and  several 
other  stores  and  shops,  as  are  found  in  all  small  village  settlements. 

The  Wands  Glove  company  was  incorporated  May  4,  1895,  with 
a capital  of  $10,000,  and  was  brought  to  the  village  through  the 
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efforts  of  business  men  at  what  is  commonly  called  the  Centre. 
The  officers  are  J.  W.  McCarty,  president;  E.  H.  Wands,  vice- 
president;  H.  P.  Potter,  treasurer,  and  W.  J.  Payne,  secretary. 
In  a measure  the  introduction  of  a glove  factory  in  Candor  was 
looked  upon  as  an  experiment,  but  so  far  as  practical  results  show, 
the  management  has  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  Buck,  kid,  calf, 
horsehide,  hog,  sheep,  and  oil-tanned  gloves  are  made  here,  and 
constant  employment  is  furnished  to  about  forty  persons. 

Down  at  Candor  Corners,  which  place  is  distant  less  than  half  a 
mile  from  the  Centre,  pioneer  Hart  laid  the  foundation  for  the  vil- 
lage by  erecting  mills  and  building  a dam  across  Catatonk  creek. 
He  owned  much  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  addition  to  the 
mills  he  built  a tavern  and  made  this  the  chief  business  centre  of 
the  town  in  the  early  settlement  times.  The  mill  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  mill  building,  but  the  latter  was  erected  by  John 
J.  and  Richard  Sackett.  It  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Ellis.  Among 
the  old  merchants  here  were  Henry  W.  Sackett  and  Bottsford 
Bacon,  both  of  whom  were  in  trade  all  of  sixty  and  perhaps  more 
years  ago.  Other  and  later  business  men  were  Leonard  Fisher  (son 
of  Gen.  Fisher,  of  Spencer),  Joseph  VanVleck,  Samuel  Barager, 
John  J.  Sackett,  Ira  Keeler,  Hubert  A.  Barager,  P.  M.  Thompson 
(brother  to  Jerome),  Booth  & Potter,  Chidsey  & Holmes,  Matthews 
& Ward,  North  & Hemingway,  Tuttle  & Neal,  W.  H.  Andrews 
(still  in  business),  and  Booth  & Williams  (now  in  trade).  Mr. 
Williams  began  here  as  a tailor,  in  1856,  and  has  since  been  in 
active  mercantile  life.  The  firm  of  Booth  & Williams  was  formed 
in  1875.  In  the  drug  business  at  the  Corners  was  Dr.  Sutherland, 
followed  hv  Dr.  Harris,  Edward  Jennings,  and  the  sons  of  Mr. 
Jennings,  till  the  store  was  burned.  The  present  local  druggist  is 
J.  H.  Jennings. 

The  “ Ironclad  Blanket  ” factory  of  the  present  day  stands  on 
the  site  whereon  once  was  the  Durkee  tannery  of  old  times.  A 
little  later  it  was  known  as  the  Sturgis  tannery,  but  still  later 
John  J.  Sackett  erected  on  the  site  the  “Candor  Woollen  Mills.’' 
The  plant  came  into  the  hands  of  John  Southworth,  who  sold  to 
Senator  Barager  and  he  changed  it  into  a blanket  factory  and  con- 
ducted it  with  good  success  for  several  years.  At  bis  death  the 
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property  was  sold  to  the  present  proprietors,  Fiebig  & Hart,  man- 
ufacturers of  the  celebrated  “Ironclad  Blanket,”  a commodity 
which  has  brought  profit  to  the  owners  and  fame  to  Candor. 

■ The  once  noted  Humboldt  tannery  was  built  by  Elmendorf  & 
Sackett  in  1859,  hut  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Carpenter  had  an  interest 
in  the  enterprise.  In  1865  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  E.  S.  Esty 
& Sons,  who,  with  the  Hoyts,  of  New  York,  conducted  the  works 
as  long  as  they  were  operated.  J.  W.  Henderson  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  tannery  for  many  years.  The  buildings  were 
burned  in  1868,  but  were  at  once  rebuilt.  This  was  for  many 
years  the  leading  industry  of  the  village  and  furnished  employ- 
ment to  at  least  25  men.  The  tannery  was  closed  in  1894. 

The  Candor  Iron  Works  was  another  of  the  industries  of  the 
lower  village,  established  in  1854  for  the  manufacture  of  general 
castings  and  machine  work.  Plows  were  also  finished  here,  the 
castings  being  brought  from  elsewhere. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  seen  that  from  first  to  last 
Candor  village  has  been  a busy  hamlet,  and  notwithstanding  the 
general  depression  which  has  come  upon  many  inland  villages  of 
the  same  class  and  condition,  Candor  is  to-day  in  as  good  stand- 
ing from  a business  and  manufacturing  point  of  view  as  at  any 
time  in  its  history.  True,  several  important  industries  have  run 
their  course  and  are  now  out  of  use,  but  in  their  places  local  public 
enterprise  has  established  others  of  equal  magnitude  and  employ- 
ing a like  number  of  men  in  their  operation ; and  it  is  a fact  that 
business  of  all  kinds  in  Candor  is  in  as  healthful  condition  as  ever, 
the  lamentations  of  discontented  man  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  its  history  the  village  has 
grown,  and  now,  except  for  purposes  of  particular  designation 
little  is  heard  of  Candor  Centre  or  of  Candor  Corners.  All  is  Can- 
dor and  all  interests  and  efforts  are  united  for  the  general  welfare. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  once  separated  hamlets  have  grown 
together,  and  now  a continuous  row  of  dwellings  and  business 
houses  line  Main  street  on  both  sides.  The  station  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  & Western  railroad  is  centrally  located  in  the 
village,  and  there,  too,  is  *the  village  hall,  the  postoffice,  a good 
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hotel,  and  several  mercantile  business  houses.  Public  enterprise 
has  pi'ovided  a hand  fire  engine,  and  while  the  fire-fighting  organ- 
ization is  wholly  informal,  the  people  are  content  to  work  under 
the  direction  of  Frank  Doty  in  subduing  any  fire  which  may  occur. 

The  Candor  Free  Academy  is  one  of  the  important  and  worthy 
institutions  of  the  village,  and  among  the  academic  schools  of  the 
county  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  and  standing.  The  free  dis- 
trict was  established  in  1864,  in  conformity  to  state  laws,  and  nearly 
all  the  leading  business  and  professional  men  of  the  village  were 
instrumental  in  securing  the  benefits  of  such  an  institution.  The 
first  principal  was  Prof.  Denson,  followed  in  1867  by  Prof.  L.  D. 
Vose.  The  academic  department  was  added  in  1867.  The  library 
of  the  district  (No.  9)  contains  642  volumes,  and  the  school  is  fur- 
nished with  good  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  The  dis- 
trict received  from  the  regents  in  1896  the  sum  of  $328.39.  The 
present  principal  is  Prof.  James  W.  Alexander.  The  members  of 
the  board  of  education  are  George  H.  Hai-t,  president ; A.  H. 
Krom,  clerk,  and  S.  E.  Gridley,  John  R.  Chidsey,  Charles  F. 
Fiebig  and  W.  S.  Moore. 

The  Congregational  Church  of  Candor,  as  now  known,  was  the 
outgrowth  of  “ the  Farmington  society,”  organized  by  the  pioneers 
of  the  region  at  a meeting  held  in  Sylvester  Woodford's  barn  June 
29,  1808.  However  Congregational  services  were  held  in  the  town 
long  before  either  Candor  or  Spencer  were  erected,  and  those  old 
Christian  workers  Seth  Williston  and  Jeremiah  Osborn  preached 
to  the  inhabitants  and  occasionally  administered  the  ordinances. 
The  first  members  of  the  society  were  Ebenezer  and  Rhoda  San- 
ford, Asa  and  Laura  North,  Eli  and  Sarah  Bacon,  Job  Judd,  and 
Ozias  and  Theda  Woodford.  The  meeting  house  stood  about  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  McCarty  & Payne’s  store,  and  was  built  in 
1818.  The  second  was  erected  in  1824,  north  of  the  creek.  The  pres- 
ent church  edifice  was  built  in  1868.  The  first  parsonage  was  built 
in  1837,  and  the  present  in  1870.  Previous  to  1811,  and  after  Spen- 
cer had  been  set  off  from  Owego,  this  society  was  known  as  the 
Second  Congregational  church  of  Spencer,  and  after  this  town  was 
created  it  took  the  name  of  Congregational  church  of  Candor. 
The  pastors  and  ministers  in  charge  have  been  as  follows  : Revs. 
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Seth  Williston  and  Jeremiah  Osborn,  occasionally  in  1808  and 
1809  ; Daniel  Loring,  the  first  regular  pastor,  followed  in  succes- 
sion by  Mr.  Bascom,  Jeremiah  Osborn,  Samuel  Parker,  Jeremiah 
Osborn,  Alfred  White,  Mr.  Shafer,  Zenas  Riggs,  Edwin  Benedict, 
M.  C.  Gaylord,  Wm.  H.  Hayward,  Geo.  N.  Todd,  Geo.  A.  Pelton, 
Augustine  Barnum,  Alexander  B.  Dilley,  Charles  C.  Johnson,  J. 
P.  Richardson,  John  Marsland,  Henry  G.  Margetts  and  Ferdinand 
West  Dickinson,  the  latter  the  present  pastor  who  came  to  the 
church  January  1,  1895.  The  members  number  195,  and  on  the 
roll  in  the  Sunday  school  are  about  185  names. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Candor  dates  back  in  its  his- 
tory almost  to  the  pioneer  times,  although  it  was  not  until  1827 
that  an  organization  was  effected.  From  that  to  the  present  time 
the  church  has  enjoyed  a healthful  and  generally  increasing  ex- 
istence and  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  in  numbers  in  the  town. 
The  first  meeting  house  was  built  about  1835,  and  the  present  edifice 
on  the  same  site  in  1865.  The  original  members  in  this  church 
were  Judge  Barager  and  wife,  James  Smith  and  wife,  Hannah  Gil- 
bert, Thomas  Hewitt  and  wife,  George  Hubbard  and  wife,  A.  Hub- 
bard and  wife,  Jared  Smith  and  wife,  Mrs.  Asaph  Colburn.  They 
also  formed  the  “class”  of  which  Mr.  Hewitt  was  leader.  The 
present  pastor  of  the  church  is  Rev.  T.  R.  Warnock. 

The  Candor  Village  Baptist  church  was  organized  at  a meeting 
held  at  the  house  of  Hiram  Allen,  March  11,  1852,  but  Baptist  ser- 
vices were  held  in  this  town  away  back  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century  ; and  churches  of  this  denomination  were  formed  and 
meetings  regularly  conducted  in  Candor  long  before  the  village 
society  was  organized.  The  first  pastor  of  the  village  church  was 
Rev.  J.  W.  Emery,  followed  by  D.  C.  Marshall  and  E.  L.  Benedict. 
The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  V.  M.  Seagers  ; clerk,  Chas.  N.  Tubbs. 
The  members  number  eighty-four.  The  church  edifice  was  built 
in  1855  and  is  still  in  good  repair. 

St.  Mark’s  church,  Protestant  Episcopal,  of  Candor,  was  or- 
ganized April  23,  1832,  at  a meeting  of  churchmen  and  church  wo- 
men held  at  the  Masonic  hall  in  the  village.  Rev.  Lucius  Carter 
was  made  chairman,  and  after  the  organization  was  perfected  he 
was  the  first  rector.  The  wardens  were  Seth  and  William  Bacon, 
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and  the  vestrymen  were  Daniel  Bacon,  Harvey  Abbott,  William 
Hand,  Richard  H.  Sackett,  Samuel  Barager,  Stephen  F.  Smith, 
Thomas  Buell  and  Hiram  Smith.  A lot  was  purchased  in  1835,  and 
two  years  later  an  edifice  was  erected.  The  church  was  reasonably 
strong  for  many  years,  but  after  the  death  of  the  older  members 
the  number  of  regular  communicants  gradually  decreased.  The 
present  rector,  Rev.  D.  A.  Farce,  has  recently  removed  to  another 
village. 

In  the  history  of  the  town  the  hamlets  outlying  from  the  prin- 
cipal village  are  of  small  consequence  as  factors  during  the  last 
half  century.  However,  previous  to  that  time  they  were  of  great 
importance  and  added  materially  to  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
whole  region  ; in  view  of  which  it  seems  necessary  that  some  brief 
mention  should  he  made  of  each . 

Willseyville  is  a small  settlement  in  the  northwest  part  of  Can- 
dor, in  the  locality  originally  designated  as  “ The  Big  Flatt,”  and 
otherwise  as  the  Cantine  location.  It  is  on  the  north  branch  of 
Catatonk  creek,  in  the  neighborhood  where  Jacobus  Senich,  Dr. 
Joel  Tallmadge,  and  Christian  Hart  were  among  the  pioneers. 
At  Mr.  Senicli’s  house  the  first  town  meeting  of  the  town  of  Spen- 
cer was  held.  Ezra  Smith  was  another  pioneer  here  and  founded 
a settlement  by  building  a tavern  and  keeping  it  open  to  the  public 
until  it  was  burned,  about  1812.  The  principal  business  in  early 
days  was  lumbering,  and  at  one  time  within  a radius  of  five  miles 
it  is  said  that  not  less  than  six  or  seven  saw  mills  were  in  constant 
operation.  The  hamlet  was  named  in  allusion  to  Jacob  Willsey, 
who  came  from  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county,  at  an  early  day  and 
was  identified  with  many  of  the  most  important  events  of  local 
history.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Baptist  church,  was 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  also  associate  judge  of  the  old  common 
pleas  court.  Morgan  A.  White  was  also  associated  with  interests 
here  for  about  25  or  30  years,  and  was  indeed  one  of  the  best  men 
of  the  hamlet  in  his  time.  However,  after  the  timber  was  cleared 
from  the  lands,  Willseyville  began  to  lose  its  former  prestige,  and 
even  the  construction  of  two  railroads  through  the  settlement  had 
not  the  effect  to  restore  prosperity.  The  public  buildings  are  the 
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Baptist  church  and  the  district  school.  The  merchants  are  Ray- 
mond Strong  and  Irving  Johnson. 

The  Willseyville  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1887,  as  noted 
in  church  reports,  and  in  1889,  according  to  other  records,  the 
meeting  house  was  built  in  1840.  The  original  members  numbered 
15  persons.  The  present  number  is  25  ; pastor,  Rev.  V.  M.  Sea- 
gers. 

Gridleyville  is  a hamlet  containing  a small  cluster  of  dwellings 
and  situate  about  two  miles  north  of  Candor,  in  the  location 
where  the  pioneers  of  the  Booth  family  made  their  first  purchase 
of  land  in  the  town.  The  settlement  here  was  due  almost  wholly 
to  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  old  turnpike,  and  the 
subsequent  horse  railroad  on  the  same  route.  In  those  days  this 
was  a place  of  much  importance,  for  here  all  drivers  stopped  for 
rest  and  to  change  horses,  and  all  the  current  news  of  the  day  was 
obtained  only  through  that  worthy,  the  driver ; and  it  has  been 
said  that  the  denizens  of  Gridleyville  felt  highly  honored  by  the 
presence  of  her  learned  Jehus,  and  an  intimation  in  some  manner 
got  abroad  that  the  average  citizen  here  was  just  a little  better  in- 
formed on  general  subjects  than  residents  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  county.  However,  in  writing  of  Gridleyville  mention  must  be 
made  of  Captain  Russell  Gridley,  the  pioneer  of  the  family  in  the 
town  and  who  became  a permanent  settler  in  1803.  He  preferred 
land  in  this  town  to  that  further  south,  as  the  timber  was  far  bet- 
ter, for  Captain  Gridley  was  a lumberman  and  in  later  years  an 
extensive  operator.  After  the  famous  period  of  horse  railroading 
and  the  day  of  stage  coaches  had  passed  our  little  hamlet  began  to 
decline,  and  still  later,  when  the  timber  lands  were  cleared,  the 
glory  of  the  place  departed  forever. 

East  Candor  is  a little  hamlet  in  the  eastern  central  part  of  the 
town,  in  the  vicinity  where  the  Blinn  family  settled  in  early  days. 
The  locality  was  also  known  by  other  names,  among  them  being 
“ Blinn’s  Settlement,”  and  “Honey  Pot,”  and  occasionally  as 
“Upper  Fairfield.”  A postoffice  has  been  kept  here  for  many 
years.  The  Union  church  at  East  Candor  was  built  in  1854. 

West  Candor  is  a hamlet  and  postoffice  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town,  on  the  highway  leading  from  Candor  village  to  Spencer.  In 
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fact  the  settlement  here,  so  far  as  it  can  he  described  by  bounds, 
is  partly  in  this  town  and  Spencer.  It.  was  in  this  locality  that 
Israel  Mead  settled  in  1796,  and  here,  too  Selah  Gridley  and  Cap- 
tain Ira  Woodford  were  among  the  early  settlers.  The  hamlet 
is  also  a station  on  the  now  called  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  and  is 
in  the  centre  of  a rich  agricultural  region.  The  store  is  kept  by 
Luther  Sawyer. 

Weltonville  is  a post  hamlet  in  the  east  part  of  Candor  at 
the  mouth  of  Doolittle  creek,  where  that  stream  discharges  into 
Owego  creek.  The  hamlet  was  named  in  allusion  to  Rev.  A.  J. 
Welton,  a former  resident,  hut  later  of  Binghamton.  The  local 
merchant  is  Mr.  Graves. 

The  West  Owego  Creek  Baptist  church  at  Weltonville  is  one  of 
the  oldest  religious  bodies  in  the  county,  and  it  has  also  been  called 
the  mother  of  churches  from  the  fact  that  several  other  societies 
have  drawn  members  from  it.  This  was  the  second  church  in  the 
county,  the  date  of  its  formation  being  May  1,  1802.  Among  the 
first  members  were  Lewis  and  Lovina  Mead,  Jasper  and  Catha- 
rine Taylor,  John  and  Hannah  Bunnell,  George  and  Sarah  Lane, 
Peter  and  Sarah  Gorbet,  Abram  and  Deborah  Everett,  Samuel  and 
Alvin  Steward,  and  Elizabeth  Jacobs.  The  church  of  course 
drew  its  members  largely  from  Candor  and  Newark  Valley,  and  a 
few  from  Owego.  The  edifice  was  built  in  1844.  The  members 
now  number  57.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  R.  K.  Hammond;  clerk,  S. 
R.  Barrott. 

Catatonk  in  the  early  history  of  the  town  was  a place  of  more 
than  passing  importance,  and  it  was  not  until  with  the  last  half 
score  of  years  that  its  prestige  has  been  lost.  The  hamlet  is  pleas- 
antly and  conveniently  situated  on  Catatonk  creek,  on  the  line  of 
the  D.,  L.  & W.  railroad,  and  in  early  times  was  the  first  stopping 
place  of  any  note  on  the  old  Ithaca  & Owego  turnpike  after  leaving 
Owego  village.  In  this  locality  there  settled  some  of  the  most 
worthy  pioneers  of  the  town,  notably  Captain  Thomas  Park,  who 
opened  a farm  and  also  built  one  of  the  first  saw  mills  in  the 
county.  Here,  too,  was  a fertile  agricultural  region,  and  a store 
at  Catatonk  became  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  1852  Sackett  & Forman  built  a tannery  and  furnished 
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employment  to  about  twenty  men.  The  property  afterward  passed 
through  various  ownerships  and  was  finally  closed.  The  last  store- 
keeper here  was  A.  H.  Smith.  A small  but  convenient  union  meet- 
ing house  for  religious  worship  was  erected  in  1861. 

Perry  ville  is  the  name  given  to  a settlement  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town,  distant  about  one  mile  southeast  from  Willseyville. 

South  Candor  is  a cluster  of  dwellings  on  Catatonk  creek  between 
Candor  and  Catatonk. 

Prospect  Valley  is  the  latest  hamlet  in  this  town  of  many  settle- 
ments, and  is  located  about  a mile  south  of  Willseyville.  A store 
is  kept  here  by  William  Owen. 

Among  the  many  church  and  religious  organizations  of  the  town, 
not  previously  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  is  the  Fairfield  Baptist 
church,  an  offshoot  from  the  old  society  on  WestOwego  creek,  and 
was  formed  in  1858,  and  provided  with  a church  home  in  1871. 
The  members  number  28,  and  are  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev. 
R.  K.  Hammond,  of  Welton ville. 

The  Baptist  church  at  Strait’s  Corners,  sometimes  called  the  Pipe 
Creek  Baptist  church,  was  organized  in  1842  with  38  constituent 
members,  many  of  whom  were  residents  of  Tioga.  The  members 
now  number  39.  The  church  is  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Seth 
Hammond,  of  Strait’s  Corners. 

The  Methodist  church  at  Anderson  Hill,  a locality  named  from 
the  Anderson  family,  was  formed  in  1860  with  20  members.  The 
Pipe  Creek  M.  E.  church  is  a still  older  organization,  and  was 
formed  in  1830,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Gaylord  Judd. 

A society  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  the 
town  as  early  as  1816  and  held  meetings  in  convenient  school 
houses.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  John  Gould,  who  gained 
notoriety  by  departing  for  the  west  about  1880  and  joining  with 
the  Mormon  church.  The  local  society  dissolved  about  1831.  An- 
other society  of  the  same  denomination  was  formed  on  West  Owego 
creek  about  1820,  but  had  only  a brief  existence. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  TOWN  OF  TIOGA. 


ALL  hail,  old  Tioga  town,  home  of  the  pioneer  ! Closely  in- 
terwoven with  the  early  history  here  were  many  of  the 
most  important  pioneer  events  of  the  beautiful  Susquehanna 
valley.  Here,  too,  was  the  home  of  the  once  dreaded  red  man 
and  only  the  devastating  army  of  the  intrepid  Sullivan  drove  the 
fierce  Iroquois  from  the  soil  he  loved  so  well.  Here  nature  yielded 
abundantly  of  her  fruits,  while  the  ever-flowing  river  likewise 
gave  plenty  in  food  with  no  other  labor  than  the  simple  act  of 
taking.  Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  hardy  white-faced 
New  England  soldier  of  the  revolution  was  charmed  with  nature’s 
endowment  to  this  country  when  Sullivan’s  men  found  growing 
here  grass,  and  corn  full  six  feet  high,  while  various  fruits  on 
heavy  laden  trees  still  further  testified  to  the  rich  qualities  of  the 
soil.  Up  and  down  this  valley  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1779 
marched  Sullivan’s  conquering  army,  burning  and  destroying  as 
it  went,  driving  the  merciless  and  offending  savages  from  the 
region.  However,  both  record  and  tradition  inform  us  that  this 
part  of  the  valley  was  previously,  though  imperfectly,  known  to 
the  whites,  for  the  Moravian  missionaries  traversed  the  country 
in  the  vain  endeavor  to  christianize  the  natives  ; and  record  also 
informs  us  that  previous  to  Sullivan’s  invasion  two  white  prisoners 
escaped  from  their  savage  captors  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
opposite  this  town.  Many  indeed  are  the  interesting  reminiscences 
associated  with  Indian  and  pioneer  life  in  this  locality,  hut  being 
recounted  in  an  earlier  chapter,  need  no  repetition  here. 

Past  writers  of  Tioga  history  have  also  stated  that  the  valley  of 
the  Susquehanna,  within  the  limits  of  this  town,  was  occupied  by 
white  adventurers  or  traders  previous  to  the  permanent  settlement 
by  the  pioneers.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  the  published  jour- 
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nals  of  several  of  General  Sullivan’s  officers  attest  the  fact  that 
one  Fitzgerald  had  an  abiding  place  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Yet 
this  occupancy  was  of  a transient  character  and  in  no  manner 
reflects  either  the  times  or  the  quality  of  the  pioneers. 

The  first  civilized  white  settlement  within  the  limits  of  what 
now  forms  the  town  of  Tioga  was  made  when  the  territory  was  a 
part  of  the  old  county  of  Montgomery,  a jurisdiction  comprising 
more  than  ten  million  acres  of  land.  In  Tioga  county  the  towns 
of  Tioga  and  Barton  were  a part  of  the  comparatively  small  area 
which  was  not  ceded  by  New  York  to  Massachusetts  in  compro- 
mission  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  those  states  growing  out  of 
irregularities  in  the  charters  by  the  crown.  Therefore  the  state 
of  New  York  caused  to  be  made  a survey  of  this  land  and  sold  it 
to  individuals  and  companies  at  a modest  price  per  acre.  How- 
ever, there  appears  to  have  been  a small  settlement  of  whites  in 
the  Chemung  valley  and  disturbances  frequently  arose  among 
them  regarding  their  squatter  claims  to  title  ; and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent were  these  disputes  carried  that  a new  town  was  created  in 
Montgomery  county,  including  nearly  all  the  territory  south  of 
the  Military  Tract,  west  of  the  Boston  Purchase  and  Coxe’s  manor, 
east  of  the  pre-emption  line  and  north  of  the  state  line,  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Chemung,  but  which  by  common  designa- 
tion has  ever  been  known  as  “the  old  town  of  Chemung.”  By 
this  organization  the  authority  of  Montgomery  county  was  directly 
exercised  over  the  region,  and  officers  were  chosen  for  the  new 
town.  The  act  erecting  the  town  was  passed  March  22,  1788,  and 
in  that  and  the  next  three  years  the  lands  in  what  is  now  Tioga 
were  principally  granted  to  individuals  and  companies,  as  we  have 
mentioned.  Few  of  the  patentees  or  grantees  became  actual  set- 
tlers and  it  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  their  names  or  a descrip- 
tion of  the  lands  granted  them. 

Samuel  Ransom  was,  however,  one  of  the  grantees,  and  also 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  town.  His  father  was  a captain  in  the 
American  army  during  the  revolution  and  was  killed  in  the  battle 
at  Wyoming,  July  3,  1778.  From  the  best  authority  obtainable, 
although  accounts  differ  somewhat,  Samuel  and  William  Ransom, 
sons  of  Capt.  Ransom,  the  patriot,  with  Prince  and  Andrew  Alden, 
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came  up  the  Susquehanna  from  Wyoming  some  time  during  the 
year  1785  and  made  the  pioneer  settlement  and  improvement  in 
what  is  now  Tioga.  They  located  near  the  mouth  of  Pipe  creek, 
William  Ransom  and  Andrew  Alden  quite  near  the  stream,  and 
Samuel  Ransom  and  Prince  Alden  two  miles  further  down. 

Samuel  Ransom  was  horn  at  Canaan,  Conn.,  Sept.  28,  1759,  and 
when  about  24  years  old  was  married  with  Mary  Nesbitt.  How- 
ever, he  met  an  untimely  death  hy  drowning  in  the  river,  near 
Tioga  Centre,  in  1807,  by  the  overturning  of  his  boat.  Later  on 
his  family  removed  west.  During  his  brief  life  in  this  town,  Mr. 
Ransom  was  a leader  in  all  measures  for  improvement,  a nd  to  him 
is  credited  the  honor  of  having  built  the  first  tavern  and  the  first 
school  house.  He  owned  a good  property  hut  before  his  death 
reverses  swept  away  nearly  all  he  had. 

William  Ransom,  brother  to  Samuel,  was  horn  in  Canaan,  Conn., 
May  26,  1770,  and  was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  he  came  with 
his  brother  to  this  part  of  the  valley.  In  1792,  he  married  with 
Rachel,  the  daughter  of  pioneer  James  Brooks.  This  was  the  first 
marriage  in  the  town.  Like  his  brother,  Major  Ransom,  as  he  was 
best  known,  was  an  important  factor  in  early  history  in  this 
region  and  a man  of  influence  in  the  county.  His  children  were 
Ira,  Sibyl,  David,  Benjamin,  Rachel,  William,  Charles,  Harriet, 
Mary  and  Printice  Ransom.  Nearly  all  these  children  were  resi- 
dents in  Tioga  county  and  their  families  were  prominent  both  in 
the  civil  and  social  history  of  the  region.  Major  Ransom  died  at 
Tioga  Centre,  January  8,  1822. 

Colonel  William  Ransom,  fourth  son  of  Major  Ransom,  was 
horn  at  TiogaTCentre,  April  9,  1801,  and  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb.  7,  1883,  was  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  town  and  one  who  did  as  much  for  the  welfare  of  the 
locality  as  any  man  in  all  its  history.  He  began  as  farmer  and 
lumberman,  and  in  1827,  in  company  with  David  Wallis,  his  broth- 
er-in-law, started  a large  mercantile  business  at  Tioga  Centre.  He 
was  interested  in  other  business  enterprises,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  local  politics.  He  was  a strong  democrat,  and  through  his 
efforts  and  influence  Tioga  was  many  years  held  in  the  democratic 
column.  His  title  of  Colonel  came  from  his  connection  with  the 
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53d  regiment  of  state  militia,  of  which  he  had  command.  Col. 
Ransom  married  with  Angeline,  the  daughter  of  Amos  Martin,  of 
Owego.  They  had  several  children  all  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
In  1854  Col.  and  Mrs.  Ransom  adopted  the  daughter  of  his  brother 
Ira.  She  married  with  Jonathan  C.  Latimer,  of  Tioga  Centre. 

Prince  and  Andrew  Alden  were  companions  and  fellow  workers 
with  the  Ransoms  in  founding  the  settlement  in  this  town,  hut 
any  extended  record  of  their  antecedents  or  history  is  not  to  be 
found.  The  name  is  not  known  in  Tioga,  and  few  indeed  are  the 
facts  to  be  learned  of  them  in  the  town  to-day.  They  came  up 
from  Wyoming  and  are  believed  to  have  come  originally  from 
Connecticut.  Prince  Alden  died  in  1808,  and  Andrew  removed  to 
Ohio  in  1808  or  ’9. 

Jesse  Miller,  the  pioneer  head  of  one  of  the  most  respected  fam- 
ilies of  the  town,  was  horn  Oct.  3,  1747,  and  came  to  this  locality 
during  the  winter  of  1786-87,  with  his  sons  Jesse  and  Amos,  then 
aged  respectively,  16  and  14  years.  They  came  from  Bedford, 
Westchester  county,  on  horseback,  and  all  their  effects  were  car- 
ried in  like  manner.  They  stopped  for  a time  in  Nichols,  but  soon 
crossed  over  to  Tioga  and  built  a cabin  between  the  hamlets  now 
known  as  Tioga  Centre  and  Smithboro,  where  Mr.  Miller  had  a 
large  tract  of  land.  This  tract  was  known  as  the  Light  and  Miller 
location,  and  the  settlement  which  grew  up  around  where  Mr. 
Miller  built  his  cabin  was  soon  known  as  New  Bedford  ; and  as 
pioneer  Miller’s  house  was  the  stopping-place  for  all  travelling 
ministers,  and  also  the  place  for  holding  religious  worship,  the  his- 
toric old  “ Baptist  church  of  New  Bedford  ” was  organized  there. 
After  the  Miller  log  cabin  was  completed  the  pioneer  returned  to 
his  old  home  for  his  family.  The  family  consisted  of  his  wife 
Keziah,  two  sons  (besides  Jesse  and  Amos),  Ziba  and  Ezra,  and 
his  daughters  Jerusha,  Lucy  and  Polly.  Another  son,  William 
B.,  died  just  before  the  family  started  for  the  west.  Jesse  Miller, 
the  pioneer,  is  remembered  as  an  earnest  Christian,  and  a sturdy 
plodder  along  life’s  path.  He,  with  Lodowick  Light,  Thomas 
Thomas  and  Enos  Canfield,  purchased  from  the  state  2,765  acres  of 
land,  and  to  each  of  his  sons  Mr.  Miller  gave  150  acres.  He  died 
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of  apoplexy  April  9,  1812.  For  many  years  he  was  justice  of  the 
peace. 

Lodowick  Light,  the  associate  and  co-worker  of  Jesse  Miller, 
located  lands  in  Tioga  county  in  1788,  but  not  until  1791  did  he 
come  to  this  town  as  a settler.  He,  too,  came  from  Bedford,  West- 
chester county,  where  he  had  carried  on  a tannery  and  shoemak- 
ing business.  Indeed,  Mr.  Light  made  shoes  for  the  American 
soldiers  during  the  revolution.  From  family  recollections  it  is 
learned  that  Pioneer  Light  was  also  a “ minute  man, ’’and  “ served 
on  the  line  ’’  during  the  war.  On  one  occasion  Clen.  Washington 
visited  his  house  and  remained  over  night.  In  the  New  Bedford 
settlement  in  Tioga  Mr.  Light  was  an  enterprising,  energetic  man, 
and  one  who  possessed  strong  common  sense.  His  manner  was 
always  dignified,  and  to  strangers  he  sometimes  appeared  stern, 
yet  he  was  kind  and  generous.  He  was  a native  of  Germany,  born 
July  23,  1752,  and  came  to  Westchester  county  with  his  brother 
and  sister.  He  married  with  Martha  Seely,  and  to  them  were 
born  these  children  : Orlie,  who  married  with  Stephen  Dodd  ; Amy, 
who  married  with  James  Brooks  ; Seely,  who  died  unmarried  ; 
Sara,  who  married  with  Ezra  Miller  ; Hester,  who  died  at  17  ; 
John,  who  married  with  Hannah  Allen  ; Elizabeth  and  Catharine, 
twins,  the  former  of  whom  died  unmarried  and  the  latter  in  infancy; 
Lewis,  who  married  with  Lydia  Layton  ; Henry,  who  married 
with  Sibyl  Ransom,  and  Catharine,  2d,  who  married  with  John 
Kress.  Lodowick  Light  died  Aug.  26,  1830,  his  wife  died  Sept.  28, 
1842.  Both  were  buried  in  the  old  graveyard  on  meeting-house 
hill.  The  Light  homestead  and  farm  were  west  of  and  adjoining 
Enos  Canfield’s  land. 

John  Light,  brother  to  Lodowick,  and  Eli  and  Thaddeus  Seely, 
his  brothers-in-law,  came  to  the  settlement  at  the  same  time,  1791, 
and  took  up  tracts  of  land.  They  sold  their  claims  after  a short 
time  and  removed  to  other  localities. 

Enos  Canfield,  the  pioneer,  whose  homestead  adjoined  that  of 
Lodowick  Light,  and  who  among  the  pioneers  of  the  town  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  men  of  his  time,  was  also  a previous  resi- 
dent of  old  Bedford,  and  came  to  the  new  region  to  make  a more 
comfortable  home  than  he  had  in  the  east.  He  was  prominently 
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identified  with  the  history  of  the  Baptist  church  and  in  fact  was 
one  of  its  founders.  Pioneer  Canfield  died  December  14, 1822,  aged 
55  years.  His  wife  was  Polly  Robinson,  who  died  May  7,  1849.  In 
their  family  were  fourteen  children. 

Ezra  Smith  was  the  pioneer  on  the  site  of  Smithboro.  He  came 
here  in  1791  from  Westchester  county  and  took  up  the  land  which 
had  been  assigned  to  his  brother,  Jesse,  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
so-called  Poirs  & Koles  tract.  Pioneer  Smith  kept  a tavern  on  the 
village  site,  but  about  1809  removed  to  Candor. 

James  Brooks  was  the.  pioneer  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respected  of  the  early  families  of  Tioga,  where  he  settled  in 
1791.  He  was  one  of  three  brothers  who  sailed  from  Dublin  to 
America,  but  came  originally  from  the  west  coast  of  England. 
The  brothers  were  Cornelius,  John  and  James.  Cornelius  settled 
in  Delaware,  John  in  New  England,  and  James  in  Hunterdon 
county,  N.  J.  From  there  he  came  to  Tioga  and  took  up  lands. 
James  Brooks  served  iu  the  American  army  during  the  revolution 
as  private  in  Captain  Giles  Mead’s  company,  1st  regiment  of  New 
Jersey  Continentals.  His  wife  was  Mary  Johnson.  Both  were 
possessed  of  firm  Christian  character  and  their  influence  was  al- 
ways for  good.  In  their  family  were  eight  children,  viz. : Corne- 
lius, who  married  with  Mary  Johnson  and  settled  in  Clean;  John, 
who  married  with  Bertha  Goodspeed  and  removed  to  Ohio  ; Ra- 
chel, who  married  with  Major  William  Ransom  and  settled  at 
Tioga  Centre  ; Anna,  who  married  with  Gilbert  Farrington  and 
settled  in  Ohio  ; James,  who  married  with  Amy  Light ; Benjamin, 
who  married  with  Patty  Warren  ; Polly,  who  married  with  Eben- 
ezer  Centre  and  settled  in  the  West ; David,  who  became  a clergy- 
man of  the  M.  E.  church,  and  who  late  in  life  left  Tioga  county 
and  removed  to  Michigan.  James  Brooks,  the  pioneer  died  at 
Tioga  Centre  January  7,  1812,  aged  83  years.  After  his  death 
John  Brooks,  son  of  the  pioneer,  came  from  Cincinnati  and  took 
his  aged  mother  to  Ohio,  she  riding  the  entire  distance  in  a wagon. 
She  died  May  21,  1831,  aged  92  years. 

James  Brooks,  2d,  fifth  child  of  the  pioneer,  married  with  Amy, 
the  daughter  of  pioneer  Lodowick  and  Patty  (Seely)  Light,  and  to 
them  were  born  four  children,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Pat- 
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ty,  the  eldest,  died  unmarried.  Chloe,  the  youngest,  married 
with  John  H.  Yontz,  at  one  time  a prominent  merchant  at  Smith - 
boro.  Benjamin  Van  Campen  Brooks,  only  son  of  James  and 
Amy  Brooks,  married  with  Lucy  CL  Miller,  daughter  of  Amos 
Miller.  Their  children  were  Horace  Agard,  who  was  county 
clerk  twelve  years ; Martha,  George,  Henry,  Eliza,  Eliza  Amelia 
(widow  of  Henry  A.  Mitchell),  Charles  Benjamin,  Chloe  M.  (pres- 
ent deputy  county  clerk),  Mary  Mandane,  Chester  Prentice,  Lucy 
Adele(wife  of  Edward  A.  Price  of  Media,  Pa.),  and  Alice  Cornelia, 
wife  of  E.  L.  Wyckoff  of  Elmira. 

Colonel  David  Pixley,  who  is  mentioned  at  length  in  the  history 
of  Owego,  was  a pioneer  in  Tioga,  and  was,  withal,  one  of  the 
foremost  men  in  the  county  in  his  time.  According  to  the  best 
obtainable  information,  Col.  Pixley  came  to  the  region  in  1788,  al- 
though the  time  may  have  been  a little  later.  He  was  identified 
with  many  pioneer  measures  and  also  was  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Boston  Ten  Towns.  In  1802  he  sold  his  lands  in  Tioga  to 
Noah  and  Eliakim  Goodrich  and  removed  to  Owego  Settlement. 

Dr.  Samuel  Tinkliam  came  to  Tioga  at  about  the  same  time  as 
Col.  Pixley,  about  1791  or  ’92,  settling  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town.  He,  too,  soon  removed  to  Owego  settlement. 

Joel  Farnham  is  also  to  he  mentioned  among  the  pioneers  of 
Tioga,  and  in  some  respects  he  was  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
early  settlers.  He  was  born  at  Windham,  Conn.,  Jan.  3,  1774, 
and  emigrated  from  his  native  state  to  the  Wyoming  valley  in 
company  with  his  mother  and  other  settlers  who  sought  to  better 
their  condition  in  that  new  and  then  little  known  country.  In 
1792  young  Farnham  left  old  “ Forty  Fort,”  and  with  his  mother 
and  others  came  up  the  Susquehanna  in  a “dug-out,”  and  made  a 
brief  stop  at  the  little  settlement  of  Owego.  However,  they  soon 
started  up  Owego  creek,  travelled  about  two  miles  and  on  the  west 
side  of  that  stream  Mr.  Farnham  found  lands  suited  to  his  pur- 
poses. He  bought  several  hundred  acres  in  this  beautiful  valley, 
and  to  the  honor  of  his  descendants  it  may  be  said  they  are  still 
its  owners.  Pioneer  Farnham  was  a wheelwright  and  cabinet 
maker,  a native  Yankee  who  possessed  all  the  ingenuity  of  his 
people,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  built  a dam  across  the 
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creek  and  erected  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  spinning  wheels 
and  other  domestic  articles  then  much  used  by  the  settlers.  His 
business  was  successful  and  he  sent  wagons  loaded  with  his  wares 
all  over  the  region.  Several  of  his  inventions  Mr.  Farnham  caused 
to  be  patented,  and  among  them  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was 
a horseless  carriage  propelled  by  the  use  of  strong  springs.  It 
worked  well  and  one  day  Mr.  Farnham  took  his  wife  to  Owego, 
but  on  returning  a neighbor’s  team  became  frightened  and  ran 
away,  whereupon  the  inventor  destroyed  his  vehicle.  Mr.  Farn- 
ham was  also  a surveyor,  but  his  wool  carding,  cloth  dressing  and 
finishing  mills  were  of  the  greatest  practical  benefit  to  the  settlers. 
He  also  invented  a cider  mill,  and  a turning  lathe  for  making 
wooden  utensils.  In  1797  Mr.  Farnham  was  married  with  Ruth, 
the  daughter  of  Enoch  and  Sarah  Slosson,  of  Newark  Valley.  The 
children  of  this  marriage  were  Sylvester,  Fidelia,  Ann  Maria, 
Joel,  Jr.,  Charles,  Caroline,  George,  Sarah  Catherine,  Enoch,  and 
Frederick  Augustus  Farnham.  Joel  Farnham,  the  pioneer,  died 
August  15,  1853.  His  wife  died  August  30,  1862. 

John  Hill  came  from  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  the  spring  of  1793,  in 
company  with  one  or  two  of  his  sons,  and  took  up  land  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town.  In  the  fall  his  family  came.  About  1800 
pioneer  Hill  built  a large  plank  and  timber  tavern  on  his  land  and 
kept  public  house  until  about  1816  when  all  the  family  except  two 
sons  removed  to  Orwell,  Pa.  The  children  in  his  family  were  Sul- 
livan, John,  Harvey,  Chauncey,  Chester,  Daniel,  Samuel,  and  four 
girls  whose  names  are  not  recalled.  Harvey  and  Chauncey  Hill 
remained  in  Tioga,  and  both  were  millwrights  by  trade,  as  indeed 
were  all  the  sons  of  pioneer  John  Hill.  Harvey  married  with  a 
Catlin  and  had  three  children.  Chauncey  married  with  Lucy  Sex- 
ton and  had  twelve  children,  one  of  whom  died  at  birth.  The 
others  were  Susan,  Janies  N.,  Amanda  M.,  Lucy  D.,  Sabrina,  Mary 
Ann,  Sarah,  Charles,  Emily,  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  Frances 
Adeline  Hill. 

Francis  Gragg  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers,  although  the  exact 
date  of  his  settlement  is  unknown.  He  came  from  Pennsylvania 
and  soon  after  arrival  occupied  the  old  hotel  stand  which  John 
Brooks  had  built,  but  later  on  removed  to  the  site  of  the  Kuyken- 
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dall  house  of  later  days.  Still  later  he  lived  on  the  site  of  the  Van - 
Norstran  property.  Mrs.  Gragg  died  in  1824,  and  her  husband  in 
1854.  The  Van  Norstran  family  came  into  the  region  soon  after 
the  century  began,  and  in  1819  moved  into  the  old  Brooks  tavern. 
Sally  Gragg  married  with  John  Van  Norstran,  and  to  them  were 
born  eight  children. 

William  Taylor,  who  settled  in  this  town  in  1794,  came  into  the 
Susquehanna  valley  with  James  McMaster  and  companions  in  1785, 
and  has  ever  been  mentioned  in  history  as  “ the  bound  boy”  in 
the  McMaster  family.  However,  he  became  one  of  the  most  thrifty 
farmers  in  the  town  and  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  “ raft  ” corn 
to  Wilkesbarre  to  mill.  In  1801  Mr.  Taylor  removed  to  Candor, 
and  in  that  town  he  died  in  1849.  The  Henry  Young  farm  of  later 
years,  known  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  county,  was  the  site  where- 
on pioneer  Taylor  made  his  settlement. 

The  same  year,  1794,  also  witnessed  the  arrivals  in  the  town  of 
Daniel  Mercereau,  Jeremiah  White,  and  Cornelius  Taylor.  Mr. 
Mercereau  had  served  with  the  British  during  the  revolution,  being- 
pressed  into  the  service,  but  all  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
Americans.  He  was  one  of  the  substantial  farmers  of  old  Owego, 
later  Tioga,  and  died  here  in  1848.  Cornelius  Taylor  came  up  the 
valley  from  Wyoming  and  lived  next  to  Mr.  Mercereau,  who  took 
part  of  the  Taylor  farm.  He  died  in  1848.  Mr.  White  was  a 
mechanic  and  a useful  man  in  the  settlement.  He  was  the  first 
husband  of  Mrs.  Whitaker,  who  was  made  captive  by  the  Indians 
at  Wyoming,  and  who  was  held  by  them  and  their  white  allies  for 
two  years.  It  was  the  fruitful  memory  of  Mrs.  Whitaker  that 
gave  to  history  many  interesting  facts  of  early  Indian  and  other 
accounts  of  life  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna.  Mr.  White 
afterward  lived  at  Catatonk,  and  there  he  met  an  accidental  death 
in  a mill,  in  1805. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  in  the  town,  chiefly  along  the 
river,  all  of  whom  are  believed  to  have  been  here  previous  to  the 
year  1800  were  John  Gee,  Kobus  and  James  Schoonover,  Nathan- 
iel Goodspeed,  Moses  Fountain,  and  Josiali  Cleveland,  good  worthy 
men,  all  of  whom  came  to  make  new  and  better  homes  for  their 
families.  Between  Tioga  Centre  and  the  west  town  line  the  first 
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settlers  were  chiefly  from  Westchester  county  and  the  Wyoming 
valley  region,  while  between  the  centre  and  the  eastern  line 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  Yankees  were  in  the  majority 
among  the  pioneers.  However,  all  were  sturdy  and  determined 
workers,  and  as  a result  of  their  efforts  the  lands  were  cleared  and 
fine  farms  were  developed  in  this  part  of  the  valley.  Their  work 
also  gave  the  town  an  enviable  standing  in  the  region  even  in  the 
earliest  years  of  the  century.  Indeed,  for  several  years  in  the 
early  history  of  this  region  the  little  settlement  west  of  Owego 
creek  was  regarded  as  the  rival  of  the  Owego  settlement  east  of 
that  stream.  It  is  a fact  known  in  local  history  that  previous  to 
1800  the  pioneers  of  what  is  now  Tioga  sought  to  build  up  a set- 
tlement similar  to  that  at  Owego,  and  after  that  time  the  attempt 
was  continued  although  a fatal  blow  was  struck  against  the  west- 
ern locality  by  the  removal  to  the  east  town  of  some  of  her  fore- 
most men.  However,  let  us  turn  from  these  scenes  and  note  the 
coming  of  other  early  families  to  the  town,  for  they  are  worthy 
of  at  least  a passing  mention  although  not  pioneers. 

Jonathan  Catlin,  of  whom  mention  is  elsewhere  made,  came  in 
1800,  locating  in  what  is  known  as  the  Goodrich  Settlement.  He 
bought  the  Taylor  improvement,  but  in  later  years  bis  sons,  Ste- 
phen, Jonathan,  Joseph,  James,  and  Nathaniel  settled  on  Catlin  hill, 
a name  which  is  preserved  to  this  day.  From  this  head  the  Catlin 
family  in  Tioga  county  is  descended,  but  several  of  its  best  repre- 
sentatives have  removed  from  the  town  and  have  helped  to  make 
histories  in  other  localities. 

Judge  Noah  and  Captain  Eliakim  Goodrich  came  from  Glaston- 
bury, Conn,  in  1799,  and  purchased  from  Colonel  Pixley  400  acres  of 
land  in  Owego  and  Tioga,  paying  therefor  ,$3  an  acre,  and  taking  hill 
and  flat  together.  These  pioneers  were  for  years  identified  with 
the  best  history  of  the  towns  of  Tioga  and  Owego,  as  their  pur- 
chase included  lands  in  both.  Noah  Goodrich  was  born  August 
30,  1764,  and  died  July  19,  1834.  His  sons  were  Erastus,  Anor, 
and  Norman  by  bis  first  marriage,  and  Ephraim  by  the  second. 
Eliakim  Goodrich,  who  was  cousin  to  Judge  Goodrich,  married 
with  Sarah  Leland,  and  to  them  were  born  these  children  : Ansel, 
Ira,  Cyprion,  Lucy,  Alanson,  Silas,  Sarah,  Fanny,  Jasper,  Wil- 
liam, and  Fanny,  2d,  the  first  child  so  named  having  died. 
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Rev.  David  Jayne  came  to  Tioga  county  from  near  Tunkhan- 
nock,  Pa.,  about  the  year  1795,  and  from  that  time  lie  was  identi- 
fied with  the  best  history  of  the  region.  His  deed  of  land  came  from 
Col.  Pixley  and  conveyed  to  the  pioneer  330  acres  just  below 
Smithboro.  Later  on  Mr.  Jayne  deeded  to  Anne  Layton  all  of 
this  tract  except  two  acres.  On  February  20,  1796,  at  the  house 
of  Jesse  Miller,  near  Smithboro,  Mr.  Jayne  organized  the  first 
church  society  in  Tioga  county,  that  commonly  known  in  early 
local  history  as  “the  Baptist  Church  of  New  Bedford.”  He  was 
pastor  of  this  church  for  fourteen  years.  He  had  purchased  a 
farm  on  Shepard’s  creek,  ten  miles  from  Watkins  Glen,  to  which 
he  removed  with  his  family,  but  at  the  same  time  this  worthy 
Christian  worker  thought  little  of  travelling  thirty  miles  from  his 
home  to  the  church  to  preach.  About  1815  Mr.  Jayne  gave  the 
farm  to  his  son,  David,  and  then  removed  to  Steuben  county, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  86  years. 

Among  the  other  and  perhaps  later  settlers  in  Tioga  whose 
names,  are  worthy  to  be  mentioned  were  John  DuBois,  Frederick 
Castle,  Henry  Primrose,  Jacob  Crater,  Dr.  David  Earll,  James 
Garrett  and  others  whose  names  are  equally  worthy  to  be  pre- 
served in  this  record,  but  which  have  become  lost  with  passing 
years.  John  DuBois  came  to  the  town  about  the  year  1800  and 
made  a purchase  of  land  one  mile  west  of  Tioga  Centre.  He  was 
a strong  business  man  and  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  town  for 
several  years.  Among  his  children  were  John,  Joseph,  Ezekiel 
and  Abel,  the  first  of  whom,  John  Jr.,  afterward  removed  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  engaged  in  extensive  lumbering  operations,  and  with 
such  remarkable  success  that  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
that  state.  He  founded  DuBois  city,  which  was  named  for  him. 
He  died  in  1886.  The  DuBois  homestead  at  Tioga  Centre  still 
stands  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  attractive  dwellings  in  that 
pretty  little  hamlet. 

John  Gilbert  Smith  was  another  of  Tioga’s  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful men,  and  one  of  the  county’s  most  active  Democrats.  He 
had  a large  saw  mill  at  the  Centre  and  was  a valuable  man  for  the 
place.  He  died  in  1885.  Josiah  Stowell  came  up  from  Smithboro 
about  1835  and  built  a saw  mill  at  the  Centre.  He  was  also  inter- 
ested in  a hotel  and  store  at  the  same  place. 
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Glancing  over  the  pages  of  old,  time  worn  records  and  docu- 
ments, the  names  of  still  other  early  residents  of  Tioga  are 
brought  to  light,  and  while  they  were  not  identified  with  pioneer 
events  their  names  have  been  so  associated  with  later  history  in 
the  town  that  at  least  a passing  mention  of  them  seems  necessary. 
In  this  connection  we  may  recall  John  Waterman,  who  came  to 
the  town  about  or  soon  after  1800  and  lived  at  Smithboro.  From 
him  descended  a family  well  known  in  later  years.  Jared  Foote 
and  Stephen  Jones  are  also  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  connec- 
tion. Mr.  Jones  came  from  Massachusetts  and  John  Whitley 
from  Vermont,  the  latter  settling  first  in  Candor. 

In  this  chapter,  so  far  as  progressed,  we  have  endeavored  to 
bring  to  mind  the  names  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  pioneers 
and  early  settlers  in  Tioga  as  now  constituted.  Among  them 
were  many  men  of  strong  character  and  personality,  and  it  was 
through  their  efforts  that  the  town  assumed  the  prominence  it 
held  for  many  years  during  the  close  of  the  old  and  the  beginning 
of  the  new  century.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  of  Owego  creek 
and  situate  about  equi-distant  from  that  stream  were  rival  settle- 
ments, each  striving  for  the  greater  importance  and  population. 
All  along  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  were  the  most  desirable 
farming  and  lumbering  lands  of  the  region,  and  the  proprietors 
were  men  noted  for  enterprise  and  thrift.  At  that  time,  as  the 
reader  knows,  the  present  town  of  Tioga  was  known  as  Owego, 
and  Owego  was  known  as  Tioga.  Settlement  in  each  was  begun 
about  the  same  time,  with  the  advantage  perhaps  in  favor  of  the 
eastern  locality.  Both,  however,  progressed  rapidly  in  all  that 
tended  to  benefit,  and  the  result  was  that  in  the  course  of  a very 
few  years  all  the  lands  along  the  valley  were  taken  and  improved, 
and  Tioga  county  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  at  least  two 
towns  as  prosperous  as  any  along  the  south  border  of  the  state. 
Whatever  there  may  have  been  of  rivalry  between  the  settlements 
was  passed  when  that  on  the  east  was  designated  as  the  place 
wherein  should  be  kept  the  county  records,  and  when  Owego  be- 
came the  county  seat  its  prominence  was  acknowledged. 

Among  the  towns  of  the  county  which  have  furnished  men  of 
mark  Owego  stands  first,  and  Tioga  second.  The  pioneers  who 
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laid  the  foundation  for  the  later  success  have  been  mentioned  on 
preceding  pages,  and  those  who  were  factors  in  its  intermediate 
history  have  also  been  recalled,  hut  there  were  still  others  who 
were  not  pioneers  nor  were  they  early  settlers,  but  were  neverthe- 
less men  of  mark,  and  worthy  to  be  briefly  noticed  in  this  chapter. 

Charles  Frederick  Johnson,  scholar,  linguist  and  literateur, 
came  to  Tioga  and  purchased  the  Meadow- Bank  farm  in  1837,  two 
years  after  his  marriage  with  Sarah  Dwight  Woolsey,  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Dwight  Woolsey,  one  of  the  old-time  merchants  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Johnson  lived  in  the  town  until  1876,  when  he 
removed  to  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Anna  J.  Bellamy,  of 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  where  he  died  July  6,  1882. 

Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  the  poet,  was  a resident  of  this  town  for  a 
period  of  about  five  years,  but  aside  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  “Glenmary,”  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  and 
estates  in  the  county,  Mr.  Willis  was  not  closely  identified  with 
local  history.  He  came  to  the  town  at  the  solicitation  of  George 
J.  Pumpelly,  and  undoubtedly  through  the  same  influence  made 
the  purchase  of  property  across  Owego  creek,  opposite  the  foot  of 
Talcott  street,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  before  mentioned,  and 
which  is  now  in  part  the  Glenmary  home.  Mr.  Willis  came  here 
in  1837  and  left  in  1842  ; and  while  he  was  an  author  of  unusual 
talent  he  was  ungrateful  in  the  treatment  of  those  who  had  favored 
him  with  friendship  and  loans. 

Wheeler  H.  Bristol,  who  occupied  “Glenmary”  after  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Willis,  was  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  one  of  the 
most  honored  men  of  Tioga  town  or  county  during  the  period  of 
his  residence  therein.  He  was  a native  of  Columbia  county,  born 
January  16,  1818,  and  after  an  active  business  life  in  other  fields 
came  to  Tioga  with  the  construction  of  the  Erie  railroad.  . Later 
on  his  business  interests  called  to  other  localities,  and  during  the 
period  of  the  war  he  was  building  bridges  for  the  government. 
In  politics  he  was  an  ardent  democrat  and  one  who  stood  high  in 
the  councils  of  the  party  in  the  state.  He  was  twice  supervisor  of 
the  town  and  was  elected  state  treasurer  in  1867.  Mr.  Bristol  was 
also  associated  with  some  of  the  best  local  industries,  notably  the 
Bristol  Iron  works  with  a place  of  business  in  Owego  village.  In 
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1886  Mr.  Bristol  and  family  removed  to  Florida,  where  he  now 
lives  and  where  he  has  also  been  honored  with  election  to  positions 
of  trust  and  importance.  However,  the  reader  must  understand 
that  the  domicile  which  Mr.  Willis  occupied  and  that  in  which  Mr. 
Bristol  lived  were  separate  dwellings,  and  both  are  now  standing. 
The  Willis  home  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  while  the  Bristol 
house  is  the  same  now  used  as  the  main  building  of  the  Glenmary 
home. 

Nicholas  Kittell,  famed  throughout  the  land  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most portrait  and  landscape  painters,  was  a native  of  Columbia 
county,  and  with  his  parents  came  to  Tioga  about  1830  and  settled 
opposite  the  “ deep  well.”  The  small  stream  called  “ Kittle  creek  ” 
was  named  after  the  head  of  the  family.  The  artist  himself 
changed  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  from  “Kittle”  to  “Kit- 
tell.” While  living  in  Tioga  Mr.  Kittell  painted  portraits  and 
views,  but  his  fame  as  an  artist  was  achieved  in  the  east  and  chiefly 
in  New  York.  Among  his  best  portraits  were  those  of  Governor 
Marcv  and  General  Grant,  and  just  before  bis  death  he  had  finished 
a portrait  of  Dr.  Parkhurst.  Mr.  Kittell  died  June  28,  1894. 

The  mention  of  these  celebrities  by  no  means  exhausts  Tioga’s  list 
of  noted  sons,  for  the  roll  might  be  continued  and  placed  in  strong 
rivalry  with  the  county  town  on  the  east.  Recapitulating  briefly, 
let  us  make  passing  mention  of  the  names  of  Tioga’s  strong  men, 
each  and  all  of  whom  have  been  factors  in  the  best  history  of  the 
town.  There  were  Samuel,  Major  William  and  Col.  William  Ran- 
som, Chauncey  Hill,  Colonel  Pixley,  Dr.  Samuel  Tinkham,  Ezra 
Smith,  David  Wallis,  Joel  Farnliam,  Judge  Noah  and  Captain 
Eliakim  Goodrich,  Ephriam  Leach,  Caleb  Leach,  Israel  S.  Hoyt, 
Jacob  Catlin,  John  Du  Bois,  Dr.  David  Earll,  John  Gilbert  Smith, 
Gen.  D.  C.  McCallum,  Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  Charles  Frederick 
Johnson,  Robert  Charles  Johnson,  Wheeler  H.  Bristol,  Peter 
Herdic,  Zephaniah  Halsey,  Edward  V.  Poole,  Luther  B.  West, 
Walter  C.  Randall,  and  a host  of  others  whose  names  are  perhaps 
equally  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection,  but  all  of  whom, 
together  with  the  great  majority  of  the  town’s  people,  have  helped 
to  build  up  and  maintain  Tioga  as  one  of  the  foremost  towns  in 
the  county.  Such  was  the  standing  of  the  town  half  and  three- 
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quarters  of  a century  ago  and  such  is  its  reputation  to-day  ; and 
that  despite  the  fact  that  many  obstacles  and  disadvantages  have 
been  encountered  and  overcome. 

Population.— In  1800  the  territory  comprising  this  town  had 
a population  of  750  inhabitants,  about  530  less  than  the  adjoining- 
town  of  Owego,  at  the  same  time  the  territory  of  Barton  on  the 
west  had  180  inhabitants.  As  evidence  of  subsequent  growth 
reference  is  had  to  the  federal  and  state  census  reports  from  which 
is  gleaned  the  following  statistics  : In  1800  the  inhabitants  num- 
bered 750  ; 1810,  857  ; 1814,  1,262;  1820,  1,816;  1825,  991;  1830, 
1,411;  1835,  1,987;  1840,  2,464;  1845,  2,778;  1850,  2,839;  1855, 
3,027;  1860,  3,202;  1865,  3,094;  1870,  3,272;  1875,  3,159;  1880, 
3,192  ; 1885,  no  count  ; 1890,  2,455  ; 1892,  2,373. 

Organization  and  Civil  History. — On  March  22,  1788,  the  leg- 
islature created  the  town  of  Chemung  as  one  of  the  civil  divisions 
of  Montgomery  county,  and  included  within  its  boundaries  all 
that  is  now  Tioga,  together  with  a large  area  of  territory  on  both 
sides  of  the  Susquehanna  and  between  the  pre-emption  line  on  the 
west,  and  Owego  creek  on  the  east.  The  necessity  of  this  town 
formation  are  fully  referred  to  on  a preceding  page,  but  the  au- 
thority of  the  “old  town  of  Chemung;”  as  ever  mentioned  in 
history,  was  the  first  attempted  to  he  exercised  over  what  is  now 
Tioga. 

In  1791  the.  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Susquehanna  and  Che- 
mung valleys  was  such  that  the  legislature  passed  an  act,  which 
was  approved  February  16,  creating  the  county  of  Tioga,  and  at 
the  same  time  divided  its  territory  into  towns,  or  provisional  dis- 
tricts as  sometimes  called.  By  this  act  the  original  town  of  Che- 
mung was  continued  in  name  but  reduced  in  territory  ; and  out  of 
its  eastern  region  was  erected  a new  jurisdiction  by  the  name  of 
Owego,  which  included  within  its  boundaries  all  the  lands  between 
Cayuta  and  Owego  creeks  on  the  west  and  east ; the  county  line 
on  the  north,  and  the  Pennsylvania  line  on  the  south.  This  was 
the  original  town  of  Owego,  and  within  its  limits  was  all  now 
known  as  Tioga.  At  that  time  such  a town  as  Tioga  was  un- 
known, and  what  is  now  Owego  was  within  the  bounds  of  the 
original  town  of  Union.  However,  from  this  town  a new  town 
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called  Tioga  was  set  off  in  1800,  and  was  so  known  and  called  until 
1813. 


The  erection  of  the  town  of  Owego  from  Union  gave  rise  to  con- 
siderable confusion  as  the  village  of  Owego  was  in  the  town  of 
Tioga  when  naturally  it  should  have  been  within  the  town  so 
named,  and  the  result  was  that  in  1813  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
by  which  the  towns  of  Tioga  and  Owego  changed  names.  They 
were  then  regarded  as  the  most  important  civil  divisions  of  the 
county,  and  have  maintained  their  relative  positions  to  the  present 
time.  In  1806  all  that  is  now  Spencer  and  Candor  were  set  off  from 
this  town  (then  known  as  Owego)  and  called  Spencer.  On  March 
23,  1824,  Nichols  and  Barton  were  both  erected  from  Tioga,  by 
which  act  the  town  was  reduced  to  its  present  area. 

Within  its  present  boundaries  Tioga  includes  35,805  acres  of  land  ; 
and  as  good  land  as  can  be  found  in  all  Tioga  county.  The  Sus- 
quehanna forms  the  southern  boundary,  while  its  principal  tribu- 
tary streams  within  the  town  are  Pipe  and  Catatonk  creeks. 
Owego  creek  forms  the  eastern  boundary.  The  soil  is  a line  dark 
loam  in  the  valleys  and  a gravelly  loam  on  the  hills. 

The  act  creating  the  town  made  provision  for  the  first  town 
meeting,  and  accordingly  the  inhabitants  met  and  elected  officers. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  record  of  meetings  previous  to  1835 
were  taken  to  the  county  seat  and  used  as  evidence  in  a litigation 
then  being  contested  in  court,  and  through  some  fault  they  were 
never  returned,  nor  are  their  whereabouts  now  known.  However, 
having  access  to  previous  publications  and  county  records,  we  are 
able  to  furnish  to  the  reader  a complete  list  of  the  supervisors  of 
Tioga  except  the  incumbents  of  the  office  between  the  years  1828 
and  1835  : 


1795 —  Emanuel  Coryell. 

1796—  Lodowick  Light. 

1797 —  Samuel  Tinkham. 

1798 —  John  Smyth. 

1799— 1800 — Jesse  Miller. 
1801-3 — Joshua  Ferris. 
1804-9 — Emanuel  Coryell. 
1810-12— Noah  Goodrich. 
1813-17 — G.  H.  Barstow. 
1818-20— Emanuel  Coryell. 


1821-23— Wright  Dunham. 

1824 —  Ziba  Miller. 

1825—  George  Matson. 

1826— 27 — Ephraim  Leach. 
1828 — Erastus  Goodrich. 
1835-40— Jesse  Turner. 
1841-43— Erastus  Goodrich. 

1844 —  Jesse  Turner. 

1845 —  Israel  S.  Hoyt. 

1846— 47 — Jesse  Turner. 


1848 —  David  Taylor. 

1849- 52 — Gilbert  Strang. 

1853—  William  Ransom. 

1854 —  David  Taylor. 

1855 —  David  Earll. 

1856 —  Gilbert  Strang. 

1857— 58 — Richard  Spendley. 

1859 —  Harris  Jewett. 

1860 —  Richard  Spendley. 

1861 —  Abel  DuBois. 
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1802-64 — Gilbert  Strang.  1874-83— Stephen  W.  Leach.  1891-93 — J.  C.  Latimer. 

1865—  Luther  B.  West.  1884-86 — J.  C.  Latimer.  1894-97 — Ira  Hoyt. 

1866- 70— W.  II.  Bristol.  1887— S.  W.  Leach. 

1871-73 — Josiah  Pickering.  1888-90 — W.  Ilulse  Shaw. 

From  first  to  last  the  history  of  Tioga  forms  an  interesting  and 
instructive  chapter,  in  many  respects  resembling  the  history  of 
the  comity  from  which  it  is  named.  The  pioneers  here  were  as 
substantial  in  their  foundation  work  as  were  those  of  other  towns, 
and  their  beginnings  were  as  humble  and  as  primitive.  True,  the 
first  settlers  made  choice  of  the  rich  valley  lands  along  the  river 
and  up  Owego  creek,  and  it  was  not  until  several  years  later  that 
settlement  was  extended  to  the  more  elevated  districts  of  the  north 
and  northwest  portions  of  the  town  ; but  at  length  all  the  lands 
were  taken  and  proved  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture 
and  kindred  pursuits.  The  pioneers  found  in  the  valley  many 
cleared  places  on  which  the  Indians  had  planted  gardens  and 
grown  fruits,  but  farming  as  an  avocation  was  with  the  savage 
quite  unknown. 

According  to  the  local  tradition,  the  first  settlers  were  lumber- 
men as  well  as  farmers,  and  from  1800  down  to  about  1840  Tioga 
was  one  of  the  first  towns  in  the  valley  in  the  shipment  of  lumber 
and  rafts  down  the  river.  Indeed,  it  was  this  that  established  the 
early  reputation  of  the  town  as  a producing  locality,  and  a glance 
at  the  recollections  of  pioneer  life  as  recorded  in  the  first  part  of 
this  chapter  will  disclose  the  fact  that  many  of  the  leading  set- 
tlers were  both  lumbermen  and  farmers.  Fortunes  were  made  in 
this  pursuit  and  to  the  present  day  lumbering  has  been  one  of  the 
industries  of  the  town.  The  waters  of  Pipe  and  Owego  creeks 
and  their  tributaries  afforded  abundant  water  power,  while  the 
still  larger  Susquehanna  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  same 
direction. 

However,  in  the  early  history  of  the  town  the  settlers  according 
to  New  England  custom  established  a trading  centre  and  a place 
for  meeting  on  public  occasions.  The  little  settlement  called 
New  Bedford  was  the  result  of  this  custom,  and  also  that  of  Pipe 
creek,  as  called  in  the  early  days  of  the  town.  At  New  Bedford 
settlement,  as  early  as  1796,  Rev.  David  Jayne  began  preaching  to 
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an  informal  society  of  worshippers,  and  the  outgrowth  of  his  ef- 
forts was  one  of  the  first  religious  organizations  in  this  part  of  the 
state. 

Tioga  Centre  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  hamlets  of 
the  town,  yet  in  its  most  palmy  days  it  is  doubtful  if  the  local 
population  was  more  than  800  inhabitants.  Major  William  Ran- 
som and  Andrew  Alden  were  the  pioneers  on  the  village  site,  or 
just  below  where  the  settlement  was  afterward  built  up,  and  the 
pioneer  first  mentioned  in  1792  built  a small  saw  mill  on  Pipe 
creek.  To  the  settlers  this  place  was  for  many  years  known  as 
Pipe  creek  and  the  name  Tioga  Centre  came  with  the  increased 
importance  of  the  place.  In  1840  the  saw  mill  was  made  into  a 
grist  mill  and  in  1884  the  grist  mill  was  changed  to  a steam  flour- 
ing mill.  Major  Ransom  laid  the  foundation  for  the  village,  and 
his  sons  completed  the  work  begun  by  their  father.  Indeed,  the 
chief  factor  in  Tioga  Centre  history  for  many  years  was  Col.  Will- 
iam Ransom,  and  second  to  his  efforts  were  those  of  his  partner, 
David  Wallis.  They  began  mercantile  business  in  1827,  and  for 
years  were  the  most  extensive  dealers  in  the  region  west  of  Owego 
creek.  At  that  time  the  Centre  was  the  best  trading  point  in  this 
part  of  the  valley,  and  from  far  up  Pipe  creek  and  even  across  the 
river  lumbermen  and  farmers  came  here  to  trade;  and  many  in- 
deed were  the  transactions,  and  deals  of  importance  consumated  at 
the  old  hotel  and  the  Ransom  & Wallis  store.  However,  Mr. 
Wallis  at  length  entered  politics  and  was  elected  county  clerk, 
which  necessitated  his  removal  to  the  county  seat.  Col.  Ransom 
continued  business  until  a few  years  before  his  death,  and  his  in- 
terests were  afterward  managed  and  carried  on  by  Jonathan  C. 
Latimer.  The  old  store  is  now  occupied  by  Fred  Martin,  and  the 
mills  are  operated  as  necessity  requires. 

In  1849,  the  Erie  railroad  was  built  through  the  town  and  by 
this  acquisition  all  local  interests  were  improved  and  an  additional 
importance  was  given  to  the  village.  At  that  time  there  were  in 
operation  within  a radius  of  five  miles  about  four  large  saw  mills 
and  the  rafting  period  was  at  its  height.  In  1868,  the  firm  of  Ran- 
som, Maxwell  & Co.  built  a sole  leather  tannery,  and  for  the  next 
twenty  years  tanning  was  perhaps  the  leading  industry  of  the  vil- 
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lage.  After  a year  the  plant  was  changed  to  an  upper  leather  fac- 
tory and  was  operated  by  J.  & P.  Quirin.  In  1871,  the  buildings 
were  burned,  hut  through  the  public  spiritedness  of  village  residents 
were  at  once  restored.  In  October  of  the  same  year  one  of  the 
boilers  exploded,  killing  two  and  seriously  injuring  several  other 
persons.  Indeed,  could  its  history  be  written  in  full,  all  the  facts 
and  incidents  connected  with  this  tannery  would  make  an  interest- 
ing chapter,  for  in  local  annals  it  has  been  a remarkable  institu- 
tion. However,  in  the  summer  of  1891  its  operation  was  suspended, 
and  where  formerly  from  70  to  100  men  were  employed  all  were 
compelled  to  seek  other  fields. 

The  saw  mill  of  Mr.  Latimer  at  the  Centre  was  built  in  1820  as 
a water  power  mill  and  was  equipped  with  steam  in  1872.  Among 
the  others  of  the  vicinity  may  be  mentioned  the  Schoonover  & Todd 
mill  up  the  creek,  built  in  1834,  and  sold  to  Nealy  & Smith  in  1838. 
In  1879  C.  H.  Tribe  built  a planing  mill  at  the  village,  but  among 
all  the  past  industries  of  the  place  none  is  now  in  constant  operation. 

The  first  ferry  across  the  river  at  this  point  was  in  use  previous 
to  1800,  owned  by  Decker  & Cortright,  and  near  the  Light  farm 
Caleb  Lyons  started  a second  in  1811.  Col.  Ransom  put  up  a wire 
cable  for  a ferry  in  1842. 

As  at  present  situated  Tioga  Centre  is  a hamlet  of  about  300  pop- 
ulation, and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads. 
On  account  of  the  decline  of  its  manufacturing  industries  all  in- 
terests are  correspondingly  depressed,  and  only  two  stores  and  the 
saw  mill,  and  the  abandoned  tannery  building,  remain  as  evidences 
of  old-time  prosperity.  The  present  merchants  are  Fred  Martin, 
in  the  old  Ransom  store,  and  C.  H.  Bonham,  successor  to  Bonham 
& Brooks.  In  the  village  are  the  Baptist  and  M.  E.  churches,  a 
good  school,  a large  creamery  and  milk  station,  and  two  hotels. 
The  old  Tioga  Centre  hotel  is  kept  by  Moses  Chart,  and  the  Hotel 
Fountain  near  the  Lehigh  station  is  conducted  by  N.  A.  L’Am- 
oureaux. 

A union  free  school  has  been  in  operation  in  the  village  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  in  which  respect  the  Centre  leads  in  the  county 
when  population  is  considered  ; and  the  school  here  conducted  has 
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always  ranked  with  the  best  educational  institutions  of  the  county. 
Oscar  Granger,  now  county  school  commissioner,  was  for  about 
fourteen  years  its  principal.  The  present  principal  is  Prof.  C.  J. 
Rider.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education  are  J.  C.  Latimer, 
president ; J.  G.  Quirin,  Eugene  Schoonover,  Peter  M.  Johnson, 
Edgar  Holt,  and  G.  J.  Goodenough.  Secretary,  A.  G.  Hid. 

The  present  Baptist  church  of  Tioga  Centre  is  the  indirect  out- 
growth of  the  society  founded  in  1796  by  Rev.  David  Jayne, 
although  the  present  one  is  many  years  removed  from  the  mother 
organization.  The  first  name  was  the  Baptist  church  of  New 
Bedford,  hut  later  “ Tioga”  was  substituted  for  “ New  Bedford.” 
A union  meeting  house  was  built  by  the  Baptists  and  Methodists, 
and  was  used  in  common  several  years,  when  differences  arose 
which  threatened  disaster.  In  1827  the  edifice  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  destroyed.  In  January,  1838,  the  society  at  the 
Centre  was  given  an  organization  as  a branch  of  the  Owego  society, 
and  in  October  following  a separate  church  was  formed.  In  1840, 
the  location  was  changed  to  Nichols,  upon  which  eleven  members 
on  this  side  of  the  river  united  with  the  Tioga  and  Barton  society. 
On  October  12,  1844,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Baptist  church 
of  Tioga  Centre,  and  in  1849  a church  edifice  was  built,  costing 
$2,000.  The  members  number  65.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  W.  H. 
Sobey  ; church  clerk,  James  G.  Quirin. 

The  Tioga  Centre  M.  E.  church  was  formally  organized  October 
20,  1870,  and  a house  of  worship  was  built  in  1872.  However, 
Methodism  in  Tioga  dates  back  to  the  time  when  Lorenzo  Dow 
visited  and  preached  among  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the 
region  ; and  to  the  time  when  Bishop  Asbury  held  camp  meetings 
on  pioneer  Lodowick  Light’s  lands.  In  truth  it  may  be  said  that 
Methodism  in  Tioga  is  almost  as  old  as  the  town  itself.  The  pres- 
ent church  has  a strong  membership  and  a successful  Sunday 
school.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  M.  W.  Barnes. 

Smithboro  is  second  in  importance  among  the  hamlets  of  the 
town.  Here  Ezra  Smith  settled  about  1791,  and  it  was  proper  that 
the  settlement  should  be  named  in  his  honor.  However,  among 
the  villages  of  the  river  valley  Smithboro  has  attained  but  little 
prominence.  Mr.  Smith  opened  public  house  at  this  point  and 
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kept  it  until  about  1809  when  he  removed  to  Candor  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  business  by  landlord  Isaac  Board  man.  A hotel  and  one 
or  two  stores  have  always  been  maintained  atSmithboro  although 
business  in  later  years  had  been  limited  to  such  trade  as  naturally 
centres  at  some  convenient  point  in  a fertile  farming  region.  Two 
bridges  have  been  built  across  the  river  here,  but  high  water  car- 
ried both  away.  The  Smithboro  and  Nichols  Bridge  Company  was 
incorporated  April  18,  1829,  and  Isaac  Boardman,  Nehemiah  Platt 
and  John  Coryell  were  appointed  commissioners  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  structure.  The  bridge  was  washed  away  the  year 
after  it  was  built,  and  a second  was  erected  in  its  place,  that,  too, 
fell  a victim  to  the  elements,  the  last  portion  in  1880.  A ferry  has 
since  been  maintained  across  the  river  at  Smithboro.  Ezra  Smith 
founded  the  hamlet  but  Isaac  Boardman  was  perhaps  the  most 
active  man  in  its  later  development.  Among  the  other  early  res- 
idents in  this  immediate  locality  were  Mr.  Lyon,  who  started  the 
first  ferry  across  the  river.  There  were  also  the  Fountain  family, 
Wait  Smith  (who  came  up  from  Wyoming  soon  after  1800),  Ezekiel 
Newman,  Benj.  Smith  and  James  Schoonover,  Jr.  In  this  vicinity 
Beriah  Mundy  was  a pioneer,  he  having  come  about  1787. 

In  writing  of  the  early  settlers  in  this  locality  mention  should 
be  made  of  John  Smith,  who  came  up  the  river  from  Pennsylva- 
nia in  a canoe,  in  1798,  and  made  the  first  improvement  on  the 
farm  more  recently  owned  by  James  Steele,  not  far  from  Smith- 
boro. John  Smith’s  children  were  Richard,  John,  and  Henry  Smith. 

John  Waterman  came  from  Peekskill,  in  1800,  and  settled  on 
what  in  later  years  was  called  the  Wright  farm  in  Smithboro 
locality.  James  Waterman  married  with  Lucinda,  the  daughter 
of  Wait  Smith. 

Wait  Smith  came  here,  iu  1802,  set  up  a shop,  and  began  Hack- 
smithing,  his  shop  being  the  only  one  then  between  Owego  and 
Athens.  Among  the  other  Smiths  in  the  locality  at  an  early  day 
were  Ward  and  James  Smith,  brothers,  and  Benjamin  Smith. 
Joshua  Smith,  the  millwright,  Jared  Smith,  stone  mason,  Gabriel 
Smith,  preacher,  and  Daniel  Smith,  but  among  them  all  none  was 
related  except  Ward  and  James. 

Among  the  most  successful  and  prominent  men  at  Smithboro, 
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especially  within  the  last  half  century,  were  Walter  C.  Randall 
and  Edward  Y.  Poole.  Mr.  Randall  came  to  the  place  in  1852, 
was  bridge  keeper  31  years,  merchant  eight  years,  and  farmer 
about  twenty-five  years.  He  was  justice  sixteen  years  ; was  also 
chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  the  masonic  lodge  at  Smithboro. 
Mr.  Poole  came  to  the  village  in  1865,  and  was  for  many  years 
identified  with  mercantile  and  other  enterprises. 

The  present  mercantile  interests  of  Smithboro  are  the  stores  of 
H.  H.  Perry  and  Isaac  Wheeler,  and  one  grist  and  feed  mill.  The 
other  auxiliaries  of  village  life  are  the  district  school,  the  hotel, 
the  shops  usually  found  in  all  hamlets,  and  two  churches. 

The  M.  E.  church  at  Smithboro  was  formed  at  a meeting  held 
Nov.  19,  1832,  and  John  Light,  Andrew  Bonham,  and  Benjamin 
Brooks  were  chosen  trustees.  The  first  edifice  was  built  in  1833 
and  was  burned  May  24,  1887. 

Emmanuel  church,  Protestant  Episcopal,  at  Smithboro  was  or- 
ganized in  1866,  and  the  edifice  was  erected  in  1874. 

North  from  Smithboro  about  four  miles  is  a settlement  known 
by  the  name  of  Ross  Hill,  and  so  called  in  allusion  to  one  of  the 
most  prominent  families  of  that  locality.  The  people  here  are  an 
earnest  and  industrous  class,  and  for  their  accommodation  a M. 
E.  church  was  organized  and  an  edifice  built  about  1860. 

Halsey  Valley  is  the  name  of  a little  village  situate  in  the  ex- 
treme northwest  corner  of  the  town  in  the  centre  of  an  excellent 
farming  country,  and  a locality  whose  inhabitants  have  for  many 
years  been  noted  for  thrift  and  enterprise.  In  the  early  history 
of  the  town  this  region  was  hardly  considered,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til about  1825  that  a settlement  was  made  there.  The  lands  were 
of  excellent  quality  and  the  region  was  desirable,  but  not  until 
about  that  time  could  a good  title  be  secured.  About  1790  the 
state  engaged  one  Thomas  Nicholson  to  survey  and  partition  these 
lands,  and  he  being  pleased  with  the  location,  purchased  2,000 
acres  in  what  is  now  called  the  valley.  However,  Mr.  Nicholson 
died  in  1792,  and  a short  time  after  his  death  a daughter  was 
born  to  the  widow.  The  girl  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
and  in  allusion  to  that  event  this  locality  came  to  be  known  as 
“ The  Girl’s  Flat,”  from  the  fact,  that  she  was  the  prospective 
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owner  of  the  land.  Later  on  the  widow  Nicholson  married 
with  Zephaniah  Halsey,  and  the  children  of  that  union  became 
the  owners  of  the  lands  hereabouts,  and  for  them  the  name  Halsey 
Valley  was  applied. 

The  settlement  and  development  of  this  part  of  the  town  did 
not  begin  until  about  1825,  but  when  once  begun  it  progressed 
rapidly,  for  notwithstanding  its  comparatively  remote  location 
from  the  river  region,  Halsey  Valley  and  vicinity  forms  a fertile 
district  and  one  as  productive  as  can  he  found  in  the  county.  The 
isolated  condition  in  which  the  hamlet  happens  to  be  situated  has 
taught  its  inhabitants  to  live  in  truly  democratic  manner ; their 
interests  are  to  a great  extent  identical  and  mutual  good  will  has 
prevailed  in  domestic  concerns. 

The  manufacturing  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  place  have 
not  been  extensive,  but  at  all  times  sufficient  for  local  require- 
ments, and  the  surplus  has  found  ready  market  in  the  cities.  One 
of  the  most  successful  and  oldest  business  men  of  this  locality  is 
Luther  B.  West,  who  opened  a store  at  the  valley  in  1846,  and  who 
from  that  time  has  been  in  some  manner  associated  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  place.  However,  Mr.  West  has  retired  from  active 
business  life  and  gives  his  attention  to  hanking  and  private  affairs. 
A store  or  two  has  been  maintained  at  Halsey  Valley  since  Mr. 
West  made  the  beginning  in  that  direction,  and  such  mills  and 
factories  have  been  operated  as  local  interests  seemed  to  require. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  village  are  perhaps  250  inhabitants. 
Here  also  are  two  churches,  a good  school,  three  stores,  a hotel,  and 
a butter  tub  factory  and  cider  mill.  The  merchants  now  in  busi- 
ness are  Cooper  & Fisher,  Thomas  Fleming,  and  William  Gould. 
Landlord  Kellogg  is  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  and  Ira  Hoyt,  present 
supervisor  of  the  town,  owns  the  combined  tub  factory,  cider  mill 
and  factory  for  making  cider  vinegar.  Two  good  physicians  make 
the  valley  a place  of  residence  and  practice.  They  are  Drs.  Hollen- 
beck and  Vosburgh.  The  village  proper  is  located  on  the  line  be- 
tween Barton  and  Tioga,  a part  in  each  town. 

The  Tioga  and  Barton  Baptist  church  is  one  of  the  oldest  religious 
organizations  of  either  town  or  county,  and  while  situated  within 
the  limits  of  Barton  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  institu- 
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tions  of  Halsey  Valley.  The  church  and  society  here  were  in  fact 
organized  in  1847,  the  edifice  was  built  in  the  next  year,  but  the 
society  itself  was  the  direct  offshoot  from  the  old  Baptist  church 
of  New  Bedford,  organized  in  1796  by  that  faithful  old  missionary 
worker  and  pioneer,  Rev.  David  .Jayne.  As  the  story  is  told  in  an- 
other place  the  old  society  divided  as  the  settlement  of  the  region 
advanced,  and  several  churches  were  the  result.  The  local  church 
has  a present  membership  of  111  persons  and  is  under  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  L.  S.  Green  ; clerk  of  the  church,  James  H.  Drake,  of 
Glencairn. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Halsey  Valley  was  formed 
and  an  edifice  was  erected  in  1854.  This  ^society  lias  ever  main- 
tained an  active  existence  and  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
locality. 

The  Christian  church  of  Halsey  Valley  was  organized  in  1847 
through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  A.  J.  Welton.  The  society  flourished 
for  a time  but  afterward  dissolved. 

Goodrich  settlement  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  was  a place 
of  considerable  importance  and  at  onetime  threatened  rivalry  with 
Owego  settlement  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek.  However,  with 
the  removal  of  several  of  the  men  of  the  western  hamlet  to  the 
eastern  the  former  began  to  lose  prestige  ; and  other  than  having 
been  the  locality  in  which  lived  many  prominent  men  Goodrich 
settlement  has  been  hardly  more  than  a name  and  an  excellent 
farming  region. 

A short  distance  north  of  Goodrich  settlement  is  the  location  for 
many  years  known  as  Glenmary,  the  home  of  Willis,  of  Bristol, 
of  Gen.  McCallum,  of  Col.  Dorwin,  and  now  known  as  the  Glen- 
mary Home,  a refuge  for  suffering  humanity,  founded  and  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Greenleaf,  with  competent  assistants. 

Leach’s  Mills  in  the  early  history  of  the  town  was  another  place 
of  note,  for  here  were  the  mills  of  various  kinds  built  and  operated 
by  members  of  the  Leach  family,  of  which  Caleb  and  Ephraim 
were  the  active  factors.  Caleb  Leach  built  the  mills  in  1806  and 
in  later  years  other  prominent  persons  of  the  place  and  of  Owego 
were  interested  in  them.  A carding  and  grist  mill  were  first  erect- 
ed, and  a machine  shop  and  foundry  were  added  later.  All  the 
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industries  of  this  once  busy  place  are  removed  and  little  now  re- 
mains as  evidence  of  former  prosperity. 

Strait’s  Comers  is  the  name  of  a settlement  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town,  partly  in  Candor,  which  was  established  as  a trading 
centre  for  the  accommodation  of  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity.  The 
people  here  were  thrifty,  enterprising,  and  comfortably  situated, 
and  as  early  as  1853  secured  a postoffice  for  their  hamlet.  They 
also  organized  two  church  societies  and  built  substantial  edifices 
for  them.  The  Christian  Church  society  at  this  place  was  formed 
in  1850  and  in  1855  the  meeting  house  was  built.  The  Baptist 
Church  was  organized  in  1842,  and  the  edifice  was  located  on  the 
Candor  side  of  the  line. 

German  Settlement  is  a name  which  has  been  known  in  Tioga 
history  since  about  1830,  and  was  applied  to  the  locality  in  which 
there  settled  a number  of  German  families.  They  were  thrifty 
and  well-to-do.  and  lived  both  in  this  town  and  in  Candor.  The 
settlement  has  always  been  regarded  as  a part  of  Tioga. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  TOWN  OF  NICHOLS. 


riAHROL'GH  the  Moravian  missionaries  who  traversed  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Chemung  valleys  long  before  any  organized 
1 civil  jurisdiction  was  attempted  to  be  exercised  over  the  re- 
gion, information  was  brought  to  the  chroniclers  of  Colonial  his- 
tory in  Xew  York  that  in  various  portions  of  the  valley  mentioned 
there  dwelt  an  occasional  white  man  among  the  Indians  In  this 
locality  such  occurrences  were  rare,  but  in  the  upper  Chemung 
and  Canisteo  valleys  they  were  more  frequent,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion Colonel  ' afterward  Sir  William  Johnson  sent  a detachment 
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of  frontiersmen  to  drive  certain  offending  white  renegades  from 
that  region,  for  their  influence  had  such  a contaminating  effect 
upon  the  savages  that  they  became  seriously  annoying  to  the  pro- 
vincial government.  However,  history  does  not  give  any  record 
of  undesirable  occupancy  in  this  part  of  the  country,  although  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  and  within  the  borders  of  the 
present  town  of  Nichols  was  an  Indian  village  of  considerable  im- 
portance. In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  Wappasen- 
ing  creek  was  one  of  favorite  resorts  of  the  red  man  for  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  on  the  broad  and  fertile  plain  land  in  the  same 
town  the  Indian  raised  as  good  corn  and  vegetables  as  did  the 
whites  in  the  east,  and  great  indeed  was  the  surprise  of  Sullivan’s 
men  when  they  discovered  the  productive  qualities  of  the  soil  in 
the  region. 

Many  stories  of  the  Indian  occupancy  are  handed  down  to  us 
through  past  writers  of  early  history,  and  such  as  have  been  told 
of  the  locality  now  known  as  Nichols  are  well  verified  and  do 
not  rest  on  the  unstable  foundation  of  tradition.  In  the  general 
chapters  of  this  work  relating  to  the  period  of  Indian  occupancy 
will  be  found  the  narrative  of  the  unfortunate  experience  of  two 
deserters  from  the  British  army  who  were  pursued,  overtaken, 
and  ruthlessly  shot  on  Maughantowano  flats.  They  were  left 
where  they  fell,  but  the  more  humane  Queen  Esther  sent  from 
her  settlement  and  gave  the  bodies  a decent  burial.  History  also 
informs  us  that  during  the  revolution  two  American  soldiers  were 
captured  by  the  Indians  and  while  being  taken  up  the  valley  to  a 
secure  place  of  confinement  at  the  once  called  Fitzgerald  flats  (in 
what  is  now  Nichols)  the  captives  made  a sudden  attack  upon 
their  custodians,  killed  two  of  them,  and  made  good  escape  from 
probable  death. 

However,  through  the  accounts  written  by  General  Sullivan’s 
officers  and  men,  the  best  early  descriptive  history  of  the  valley 
country  has  been  given  to  succeeding  generations.  Indeed,  it  was 
through  these  reports  taken  back  and  spread  throughout  New 
England  that  this  part  of  the  state  came  to  be  settled  by  the  Yan- 
kees at  such  an  early  period ; and  it  has  been  said  that  it  was  also 
through  the  medium  of  these  very  reports  that  Massachusetts 
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learned  that  the  Genesee  country  and  western  and  southern  New 
York  contained  superior  land,  and  therefore  clung  tenaciously  to 
the  strict  construction  of  the  royal  charter  and  finally  became  the 
owner  of  the  pre-emptive  right  to  several  million  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  lands  in  this  state.  All  of  Tioga  county  north  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  east  of  Owego  creek  was  ceded  to  Massachusetts 
under  this  claim. 

General  Sullivan’s  army  destroyed  all  buildings,  and  as  far  as 
possible  all  vestiges  of  the  Indian  occupation  in  the  Susquehanna 
valley  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1779  ; and,  although  the 
savages  remained  under  the  protection  of  Fort  Niagara  during  the 
later  years  of  the  war,  many  of  them  returned  to  their  former 
habitations  after  peace  was  declared,  and  were  found  here  by  the 
white  pioneers  who  came  first  into  the  valley.  They  came  hack 
to  their  hunting  and  fishing  grounds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wap- 
pasening,  and  not  until  settlement  was  well  advanced  did  they 
leave  the  region  to  live  on  the  lands  which  the  state  and  the  general 
government  set  apart  for  their  use.  At  a point  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Owego  creek  lived  an  Indian  named  Nicholas,  a Mohawk,  who 
was  a successful  farmer  among  the  pioneers,  and  who  accumulat- 
ed considerable  stock  iu  cattle  and  horses  ; but  he,  too,  after  the 
whites  became  more  numerous,  left  the  region  and  was  no  more 
known  in  local  annals. 

Soon  after  the  Indian  occupation  was  at  an  end  and  before  the 
state  made  final  disposition  of  the  lands,  there  came  and  lived  for 
a time  within  what  is  now  Nichols  several  squatters,  adventurous 
pioneers  from  the  east,  who  took  and  held  lands  without  claim  of 
title,  for  they  were  poor  in  purse  and  sought  to  make  a home  in 
the  new  country.  They  were  neither  law-breakers  nor  disturbers, 
and  settlers  of  their  class  were  in  almost  every  town  in  the  county. 
From  this  occupancy  there  has  ever  been  a question  as  to  whom 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  been  the  pioneer  in  Nichols,  the  squat- 
ter without  title  and  whose  only  capital  was  energy  and  determin- 
ation to  succeed,  or  the  settler  under  regular  title,  who  bargained 
for  and  bought  the  land  from  its  owners.  However,  before  refer- 
ring at  length  to  the  period  of  settlement,  a brief  allusion  to  the 
land  titles  in  Nichols  is  desirable. 
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According  to  statistical  reports  there  was  only  one  royal  grant 
to  an  individual  which  conveyed  title  to  land  in  this  county,  and 
that  was  a charter  of  lands  in  the  towns  of  Owego  and  Nichols, 
dated  January  15,  1775,  to  Daniel,  William,  and  Rebecca  Coxe, 
John  and  Tabor  Kemp,  and  Grace  Kemp,  wife  of  Tabor  Kemp. 
This  grant  carried  title  to  100,000  acres  of  land,  and  was  made  in 
compromission  of  a claim  the  grantees  held  on  lands  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  elsewhere.  Another  and  a large  portion  of  lands  in 
Owego  and  Nichols  was  known  in  history  and  on  the  public 
records  as  the  township  of  Hamhden,  and  was  disposed  of  as  fol- 
lows : To  Nicholas  Fish,  6,400  acres  in  Owego  and  Nichols  ; to 
William  Butler,  3,000  acres  in  Nichols  adjoining  Coxe’s  manor  on 
the  west  ; and  to  Colonel  Nichols  was  also  granted  a large  tract  of 
land  in  both  Owego  and  Nichols,  and  in  allusion  to  this  worthy 
the  town  received  its  name.  Hooper’s  patent  included  a large 
tract  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  and  was  named  in 
allusion  to  the  patentee,  Robert  Lettice  Hooper. 

Early  Settlement  and  Development. — One  of  the  earliest  and 
most  reliable  writers  of  contemporary  history  in  Nichols  was  the 
late  Judge  Charles  P.  Avery,  author  of  the  series  of  articles  pub- 
lished in  Saint  Nicholas  in  1853  and  1854.  In  his  article  on  this  town 
Judge  Avery  says  : 1 ‘ Among  those  who  first  settled  in  this  town 

were  the  families  of  Ebenezer  Ellis,  Peletiah  Pierce,  and  Stephen 
Mills,  two  of  whom,  Ellis  and  Mills,  removed  to  Barton.  George 
Walker  becoming  occupant  by  purchase  of  the  premises  left  by 
Mr.  Ellis.”  He  also  says  that  Daniel  Pierce  and  Daniel  Mills,  sons 
of  the  pioneers,  were  born  in  the  town,  Pierce  in  1787  and  Mills  in 
1788.  Alexander  Ellis  was  also  born  in  the  town,  in  1788,  and 
Judge  Avery  remarks  that  they  were,  probably,  the  first  whites 
born  in  this  part  of  the  county.  He  further  writes  of  Captain 
Thomas  Parks,  living  just  over  the  Pennsylvania  line,  but  says 
that  he  was  not  the  Captain  Park,  the  pioneer  of  Candor.  It  is 
also  recorded  by  the  same  authority  that  in  1787  or  ’88  James  Cole, 
from  Wyoming,  was  living  in  the  town,  and  that  Judge  Coryell 
and  Robert  Lettice  Hooper  visited  the  valley  country  in  an  explor- 
ing tour  and  were  entertained  at  Cole’s  house,  on  the  land  which, 
in  1853,  was  occupied  by  Emanuel  Coryell.  However,  Judge  Avery 
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explains  that  the  settlers  mentioned  “ claimed  but  a possessory  in- 
terest in  the  land  occupied  by  them,  no  title  yet  having  passed  from 
the  patentees.” 

Another  authentic  writer  of  local  history  was  the  late  William 
Fiske  Warner,  who,  discussing  early  settlement  in  Nichols,  says  : 
“The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1787  by  John  and  Frederick 
Evelin  (or  Eveland,  as  now  spelt  by  their  descendants),  A.  Van- 
Gorder  and  his  sons  Leonard  and  Benjamin.  These  all  settled  near 
Canfield’s  Corners.  Ebenezer  Cole,  Peletiah  Pierce,  Stephen  Mills, 
and  James  Cole  came  in  the  same  year.  Judge  Emanuel  Coryell 
and  his  family  came  in  1791  from  Coryell’s  Ferry  on  the  Delaware, 
in  New  Jersey.  Caleb  Wright  occupied  land  where  Nichols  village 
is  build  up.  Jonathan  Platt  and  his  family,  and  Major  Jonathan 
Platt  and  his  family,  came  from  Bedford,  Westchester  county,  in 
1893.  Col.  Richard  Sackett  came  in  the  same  year.  Miles  For- 
man, a revolutionary  soldier,  and  his  family  came  from  West- 
chester county  in  1794  or  ’95.  Major  John  Smyth,  a revolutionary 
officer,  and  his  sons  General  John,  Nathan,  and  Gilbert  Smyth, 
came  in  1794.” 

“ The  Indians,”  continues  Mr.  Warner’s  narrative,  “ were  at  this 
time  residing  on  the  Maughantowana  flats.  Lewis  Brown,  Ziba 
Evans,  Jonathan  Hunt,  Richard  Searles,  and  Asahel  Pritchard 
came  about  the  same  time.  The  last  two  moved  to  Union  (now 
Owego).  Daniel  Shoemaker,  a soldier  of  the  revolution,  came  in 
1801  or  1802  and  settled  on  the  fiat  lands  he  had  purchased  of 
Robert  Lettice  Hooper  in  1792.  John  Pettis,  Joseph  and  John  An- 
nable,  Joseph  Morey,  David  Briggs,  William  Thatcher,  Daniel 
Lanning,  John  Russell,  and  Isaac  Sharp,  a revolutionary  soldier, 
were  also  among  the  early  settlers.  All  settled  along  the  rich  river 
flats,  which  had  been  a favorite  corn  ground  of  the  Indians  for 
many  generations.  These  bottom  lands  have  furnished  a rich  liar- 
vest  of  relics  of  the  Indian  occupation,  turned  up  by  the  plow  or 
the  washing  of  the  stream.” 

“ The  early  settlers  had  the  common  experiences  incident  to  pio- 
neer life.  They  had  abundance  of  game  and  fish  from  the  streams, 
and  in  a short  time  corn  and  wheat  were  gathered.  The  wheat 
was  pounded  in  a mortar  made  in  a hard  wood  stump,  and  a pestle 
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was  attached  to  a bent  sapling  which  formed  a spring-pole.  After 
the  first  supply  of  garments  was  worn  out  those  made  at  home  of 
flax,  wool,  and  deer-skins  were  used.  At  length  Caleb  Wright 
built  a grist  mill  and  also  a saw  mill,  the  first  in  the  town.  Pix- 
ley’s  grist  mill  at  Owego,  and  another  on  Shepard’s  creek  had  been 
built  only  a short  time  before.” 

Mr.  Warner’s  description  of  early  life  and  his  interpretation  of 
the  pioneer  character  were  so  original  and  so  natural  to  him,  and 
his  simple  style  of  writing  was  such  that  the  present  writer  feels 
constrained  to  quote  him  at  still  greater  length,  but  space  forbids. 

In  Nichols  the  historian  is  necessarily  at  loss  to  determine  what 
is  correct  and  authentic  in  regard  to  the  pioneers  or  the  exact  year 
of  their  settlement,  for  on  this  subject  past  writers  do  not  agree, 
and  it  is  hardly  expected  of  the  historian  in  the  field  to-day  to 
determine  which  statement  is  the  most  reliable.  The  pioneers 
themselves  are  all  gone  and  few  indeed  are  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters now  living  in  the  town.  However,  before  leaving  this  branch 
of  the  subject  the  writer  feels  bound  to  respect  the  statements 
made  by  the  most  recent  chronicler  of  early  settlement  in  Nichols, 
Miss  Mary  L.  Barstow,  of  Nichols  village.  . 

According  to  this  authority,  Emanuel  Coryell  was  the  first  perma- 
nent settler  in  the  town  in  the  year  1791.  He  found  squatters  on 
the  land  in  advance  of  him  and  among  them  were  Mills,  Ellis, 
Pierce,  Walker  and  Cole,  all  of  whom  are  mentioned  on  a preced- 
ing page.  It  was  indeed  fortunate  that  the  honor  of  having 
been  the  first  permanent  settler  should  have  fallen  to  Judge 
Coryell,  for  such  honor  was  most  worthily  bestowed.  In  after 
years  he  became  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  Tioga  county  and  was 
called  to  many  positions  of  trust  in  the  early  history  of  the  region. 
In  the  bench  and  bar  chapter  of  this  work  will  be  found  an  ex- 
tended mention  of  both  his  public  and  domestic  life  and  service, 
and  the  facts  need  no  repetition  here.  Yet  as  lie  was  an  important 
part  of  the  history  of  Nichols  so  must  the  name  be  mentioned  in 
these  pages. 

General  John  Smyth  was  the  second  permanent  settler,  accord- 
ing to  accepted  authority,  and  took  up  his  residence  here  in  1794. 
Nathan  and  Gilbert  Smyth  were  sons  of  General  Smyth,  and  the 
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former  afterward  owned  the  old  home  farm  of  the  flats.  Later 
generations  of  this  family  spelled  the  surname  Smith  ; a name 
still  well  known  in  the  town.  The  children  of  the  pioneer  were 
Elizabeth,  Nathan,  Gilbert,  David  and  John.  Daniel  Shoemaker, 
the  old  revolutionary  patriot,  came  up  from  Monroe  county,  Pa., 
his  family  were  at  Wyoming  when  the  terrible  slaughter  took 
place. 

Jonathan  Platt  and  his  son  Major  Jonathan  Platt,  and  the  fam- 
ilies of  both,  came  to  Nichols  in  1793,  as  is  elsewhere  stated.  Miles 
Forman,  the  son-in-law  of  the  elder  Platt,  came  a few  years  after- 
ward. Both  he  and  Major  Platt  held  the  office  of  sheriff  of  the 
county.  Jonathan  Platt,  the  elder,  died  a few  years  after  his  set- 
tlement. In  1805.  Jonathan  Platt,  Jr.,  son  of  Major  Platt,  removed 
to  Owego  settlement  and  became  a clerk  in  John  Laning’s  store, 
and  five  years  later  began  business  for  himself.  William  Platt, 
brother  to  Jonathan,  Jr.,  was  the  third  lawyer  in  Owego.  He  was 
also  the  father  of  Thomas  Collier  Platt,  whose  name  and  public 
life  are  known  throughout  the  country.  The  family  in  Nichols 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  river  valley,  and  the  name 
is  still  known  in  the  town. 

Caleb  Wright,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  the  builder  of  the  first 
grist  and  saw  mills  in  the  town,  was  in  many  respects  a prom- 
inent figure  in  early  history.  He  also  built  a dam  across  Wappa- 
sening  creek,  and  as  an  experienced  millwright  his  services  were  in 
great  demand  all  through  this  region.  Edmund  Palmer  came  in  1800 
and  afterward  married  with  the  daughter  of  Judge  Coryell.  He 
was  a farmer  of  Nichols  and  a man  of  worth  in  the  town.  Stephen 
Reynolds,  another  early  settler,  came  a poor  man  and  located  on  a 
part  of  Judge  Coryell’s  land.  He  was  a cooper  by  trade,  an 
honest  and  industrious  man,  and  his  sons  were  among  the  thrifty 
farmers  of  the  town  in  later  years. 

James  Cole,  who  was  a squatter  on  the  land  when  Judge  Coryell 
and  Col.  Hooper  first  came  to  the  region,  was  a settler  here  as 
early  as  1787,  and  his  brother,  Elijah,  was  also  here  about  -the 
same  time.  James,  Joseph,*  John,  George,  Daniel,  Charles  and 
Edward  Cole  were  sons  of  Elijah,  but  all  are  now  dead. 

Miles  Forman  came  into  this  region  from  Westchester  county  as 
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early  as  1786,  and  settled  on  land  about  a mile  and  one-half  from 
Nichols  village.  He  is  remembered  as  sheriff  of  the  county  in 
1811  and  again  in  1821,  and  also  as  a man  closely  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  the  county  as  well  as  the  town. 

Jonathan  Hunt,  whose  family  name  is  still  well  known  and 
numerous  in  Nichols,  was  a resident  of  Westchester  county,  and 
by  former  service  a patriot  of  the  revolution,  having  served  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  thence  throughout  the  war.  In  this  town  he 
was  a hard-working  and  earnest  citizen  and  respected  man.  His 
children  were  Ebenezer,  Mary,  Willard,  John,  Adonijah,  Jonathan, 
Irena,  Seth,  and  Harvey  Hunt. 

Benjamin  Lounsberry  was  a pioneer  in  Nichols,  coming  here  in 
1793  in  company  with  the  family  of  Jonathan  Platt,  Mr.  Platt 
having  married  with  the  widowed  mother  of  Mr.  Lounsberry. 
This  surname  Lounsberry  lias  since  been  prominently  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  best  history  of  the  town,  and  is  still  pre- 
served in  a Station  on  the  D.,  L.  & W.  railroad,  and  also  in  the 
residence  in  the  eastern  part  of  Nichols  of  several  thrifty  families. 
Benjamin,  the  pioneer,  married  with  Elizabeth  Platt,  and  to  them 
were  born  Harriet,  Hannah,  Platt,  Charles,  Horace,  Benjamin, 
James,  William  and  Norman  Lounsberry. 

Stephen  Reynolds,  of  whom  incidental  mention  has  been  made, 
came  to  Nichols  about  1800  from  Washington  county  and  settled 
on  the  site  of  Hooper’s  valley,  or  in  that  vicinity.  He  had  thirteen 
children  and  from  them  has  descended  the  Reynolds  family  of  the 
town  to-day,  while  many  other  of  its  representatives  have  settled 
elsewhere. 

James  Howell,  who  came  to  Nichols  in  1806,  was  the  pioneer 
head  of  a large,  thrifty,  and  highly  respected  family  who  have 
ever  since  been  well  known  in  the  town  and  identified  with  its  best 
interests  and  history.  Mr.  Howell  lived  in  various  parts  of  the 
town  during  his  life  here,  and  by  industry  and  energy  acquired  a 
large  property  in  lands.  His  wife  was  Amelia  Laning,  and  of  their 
children  six  grew  to  maturity,  viz  : Elizabeth,  William,  Frances, 
John  L.,  Mary  A.,  and  Robert,  the  latter  enjoying  considerable 
local  celebrity  as  historian,  geologist  and  naturalist.  John  L. 
Howell,  another  son,  was  for  many  years  a merchant  at  Nichols 
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village,  and  was  otherwise  identified  with  the  history  of  both  town 
and  village.  He  was  supervisor  in  1866-68. 

David  Briggs  and  Henry  Washburn  came  to  Nichols  in  1808, 
from  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  and  Flat  Brook,  N.  J.,  respec- 
tively. Mr.  Briggs  settled  in  Briggs  Hollow,  which  was  named 
from  him,  and  Mr.  Washburn  was  an  early  resident  in  Hooper’s 
valley.  Both  names  are  known  in  town  to-day,  and  both  stand 
for  respectability  and  thrift. 

Ursula  Dunham  was  the  widow  of  Sylvanus  Dunham,  and  came 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  in  1808  or  MO,  locating  on  the 
river  road,  less  than  a mile  above  the  village.  Of  her  ten  child- 
ren eight  were  sons,  and  from  all  of  them  has  sprung  a numerous 
family  in  the  county. 

Joseph  Ketchum  was  another  of  the  early  settlers,  possibly  a 
pioneer,  coming  from  Rensselaer  county,  and  locating  on  the  more 
recently  known  Pearl  farm.  His  family  and  descendants  are 
scattered  through  the  county,  hut  few  are  now  in  Nichols. 

Judge  Gamaliel  H.  Barstow,  who  came  to  Nichols  in  1812,  and 
who  from  that  time  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  county, 
was  a former  resident  of  Sharon,  Conn.  Three  years  after  he 
came  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  after  another  three 
years  was  appointed  first  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  was 
also  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  In  the  bench  and  bar  chapter  of 
this  work  will  be  found  a biographical  sketch  of  Judge  Barstow’s 
life  ; but  what  he  was  to  the. county,  or  to  the  state  in  his  public 
life,  so  was  he  equally  a factor  in  developing  and  building  up 
Nichols  to  the  position  of  importance  it  held  among  the  towns  of 
the  county  in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  He  was  a physi- 
cian as  well  as  a judge  and  public  man,  and  was  also  one  of  the 
first  to  open  a store  and  stock  of  goods  in  Nichols  village.  The 
name  Barstow  is  still  known  in  the  town,  and  among  the  later 
prominent  representatives  of  the  family  was  Oliver  A.  Barstow,  of 
Hooper’s  Valley.  He  was  supervisor  several  years  and  otherwise 
influential  in  town  affairs. 

George  Kirby  came  to  the  town  in  1814,  from  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.,  induced  to  such  action  by  the  previous  coming  of  Judge 
Barstow.  He  was  a shoemaker  and  brought  his  tools.  He  worked 
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for  a time,  but  soon  built  a tannery  and  afterward  became  one 
of  the  most  successful  men  of  the  town.  He  also  built  the  first 
steam  mill  in  Nichols.  His  son,  Selim  Kirby,  was  also  a conspic- 
uous figure  in  business  circles  in  Nichols  for  many  years,  and 
while  the  unfortunate  results  of  his  banking  business  at  South 
Waverly  was  the  occasion  of  much  discussion,  it  cannot  be 
called  more  than  a misfortune  which  may  and  does  overtake  simi- 
lar enterprises. 

Henry  and  Wright  Dunham,  from  Madison  county,  came  to  the 
town  about  1814  or  ’15,  and  bought  lands  up  the  creek.  Henry 
Dunham  was  the  son-in-law  of  Gabel  Wright,  and  a man  of  im- 
portance in  the  town.  He  built  a grist  mill  on  the  Wappa- 
sening,  in  1822,  which  was  for  many  years  owned  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  Silvenus  Dunham,  of  the  same  family,  came 
later  and  built  a carding  and  fulling  mill,  thus  establishing  a settle- 
ment of  importance  in  that  locality. 

Thomas  White  and  Anna  Hale  came  about  the  year  1814.  Mr. 
White  from  Clinton  county,  and  the  widow  Hale  from  Benning- 
ton, Vermont.  She  married  with  Dr.  William  Rood,  and  after 
his  death  with  Jacob  Totten. 

Nathaniel  Moore,  a New  Hampshire  Yankee,  settled  in  the  town 
in  1816,  on  the  place  afterward  known  as  the  Moore  homestead. 
Joshua  White  came  in  1819.  Joseph  Morey,  among  whose  de- 
scendants have  been  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
later  history  of  the  town,  was  a settler  previous  to  1825,  while  the 
Williamsons,  John  McCarthy,  Joseph  Densmore  and  others  whose 
names  are  now  lost,  were  here  about  the  same  time. 

Oliver  A.  Barstow,  whose  name  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  history  of  the  town,  especially  since  i860,  came  to  the  region 
in  1825.  He  was  prominently  identified  with  the  politics  of  the 
county  and  the  town,  and  was  also  a merchant  in  the  village 
many  years.  So  far  as  the  records  are  clear,  Mr.  Barstow  was 
supervisor  in  1864-65,  and  again  in  1871-72;  was  Member  of  As- 
sembly in  1866,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  from  1862  to  1886. 

Organization. — The  aim  of  the  writer  of  this  chapter  has  been 
to  trace  the  pioneer  and  early  history  of  Nichols  from  the  time 
the  squatters  first  appeared  to  the  civil  organization  of  the  town 
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as  a separate  division  of  the  county.  Of  course  the  reader  will 
understand  that  previous  to  the  creation  of  Nichols,  and  after  1818, 
this  territory  formed  a part  of  the  older  town  of  Tioga,  and  that 
the  town  of  Owego  preceded  Tioga  and  included  what  is  now 
Nichols  from  the  organization  of  the  county  in  1791  down  to  1818, 
when  for  convenience  the  towns  of  Owego  and  Tioga  changed 
names.  Previous  to  1791,  whatever  there  was  of  the  exercise  of 
civil  authority  over  the  territory  of  Nichols  was  as  a part  of  the 
“ Old  Town  of  Chemung,”  the  latter  then  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Montgomery  county. 

As  shown  hy  the  census  report  of  1825,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  of  Nichols  numbered  951,  therefore  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  people  of  the  region  should  ask  for  a separate  town  out 
of  the  mother  town  of  Tioga.  The  necessary  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  passed  March  23,  1824,  and  all  that  part  of  Tioga  lying 
south  of  the  Susquehanna  was  erected  into  a separate  town  by  the 
name  of  Nichols,  and  so  named  in  allusion  to  Colonel  Nichols,  the 
patentee  of  a large  tract  of  land  within  its  boundaries. 

The  creating  act  also  made  provision  for  the  first  town  meeting 
and  the  election  of  officers  for  the  new  jurisdiction,  all  of  which 
* was  duly  carried  out.  Town  records,  and  especially  the  minute 
hooks  of  town  meetings,  are  a fruitful  source  of  information,  both 
for  the  names  of  officers  chosen  annually  and  also  for  the  light 
thrown  on  the  facts  of  early  settlement  and  the  names  of  pioneers. 
However,  in  Nichols  an  unfortunate  fire  occured  in  1864,  during 
the  clerkship  of  Luther  Conant,  and  the  town  records  were  burn- 
ed. This  misfortune  cost  us  the  customary  list  of  first  town  offi- 
cers and  as  well  the  succession  of  incumbents  of  the  leading  offi- 
ces in  the  town.  In  1864  the  clerk  began  a new  town  book,  from 
which  is  taken  the  following  succession  of  supervisors  from  that 
year,  while  the  names  of  persons  mentioned  as  having  held  the 
office  previous  to  that  time  are  taken  from  a record  kept  by  an  in- 
terested editor  living  at  the  county  seat.  So  far  as  obtainable  the 
supervisors  since  1847  have  been  as  follows  : 

1847 —  George  Wilson.  1851-52 — H.  W.  Shoemaker.  1856-57 — N.  Lounsberry. 

1848 —  Unknown.  1853-54 — Harvey  Coryell.  1858 — Abram  Westbrook. 

1849— 50 — Harvey  Coryell.  1855 — Wm.  R.  Shoemaker.  1859-60 — Peter  II.  Joslin. 
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1861-62 — JohnL.  Howell.  1870 — Selim  Kirby.  1878-84 — Robert  H.  Morey, 

1863—  Peter  H.  Joslin.  1871-72— Oliver  A.  Barstow.  1885— McKean  McDowell. 

1864- 65 — Oliver  A.  Barstow.  1873-74 — Fred  C.  Coryell.  1886-90— Elmore  Everett. 
1866-68 — John  L.  Howell.  1875 — McKean  McDowell.  1891-97 — Clias.  P.  Laning. 
1869— Frederick  C.  Coryell.  1876-77 — Selim  Kirby. 

Among  the  still  earlier  supervisors  of  Nichols  we  may  recall  the 
names  of  Emanuel  Coryell,  1824  ; Nehemiah  Platt,  1825-27,  and 
John  Coryell  in  1828. 

Town  Officers,.  1897 — Supervisor,  Charles  P.  Laning  ; town 
clerk,  John  J.  Howell  ; assessors,  George  Newman,  Warren  A. 
Lane,  John  C.  Bensley  ; justices  of  the  peace,  Ransom  W.  Darling, 
George  F.  Lounsberry,  Warren  A.  Smith,  Elijah  K.  Evans ; com- 
missioner of  highways,  Robert  H.  Morey  ; overseers  of  the  poor, 
JohnL.  Hoyt,  Michael  Quilty  ; collector,  Charles  McNiel ; con- 
stables, William  Curkendoll,  George  K.  McNiel,  Philip  S.  Farn- 
ham,  Charles  McNiel. 

Population. — From  the  federal  and  state  census  reports  are 
taken  the  following  statistics  relative  to  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  town  in  the  years  mentioned  : 1825,  951  ; 1830,  1,284  ; 1835, 
1,641;  1840,  1,986;  1845,  1,924;  1850,  1,905;  1855,  1,871;  1860, 
1,932;  1865,  1,778;  1870,  1,663;  1875,  1,683;  1880,  1,709;  1885, 
no  count  ; 1890,  1,701  ; 1892,  1,635. 

From  this  record  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  number  of  in- 
habitants was  attained  in  1840,  when  all  the  several  interests  of 
the  town  were,  probably  at  their  best.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  a gradual,  though  not  rapid,  decrease  in  population,  and  at 
this  time  the  number  is  about  350  less  than  in  1840,  due  chiefly  to 
the  same  causes  that  have  worked  a similar  decrease  in  a majority 
of  the  interior  towns  of  the  state,  and  not  to  the  fact  there  has 
been  a lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Nichols. 
Indeed,  no  such  indictment  could  stand,  for  this  little  and  compar- 
atively isolated  town  has  ever  been  noted  for  thrift  and  progress- 
sion  from  the  time  when  Judge  Coryell  came  and  made  a residence 
here.  But  it  was  not  the  judge  alone  who  made  this  a prosperous 
town  during  the  early  years  of  the  century,  but  his  example  was 
followed  by  almost  every  one  of  the  prominent  settlers  as  they 
came. 
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In  many  respects  Nichols  in  one  of  the  most  independent  divis- 
ions of  the  county,  and,  taken  altogether,  its  history  forms  one 
of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  annals  of  Tioga.  First,  it  is  the  only 
town  lying  wholly  on  the  south  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  that 
stream  in  a measure  has  had  the  effect  to  teach  the  people  here 
the  advantages  of  independence  and  self  reliance,  and  the  fact 
appears  that  this  spirit  has  worked  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  at  an  early  day  made  all  their  institutions  per- 
manent and  substantial.  Again,  from  the  time  of  pioneership 
Nichols  has  been  known  as  one  of  the  best  agricultural  towns  of 
the  whole  region,  and  it  was  the  desirable  quality  of  the  soil  that 
attracted  many  of  the  early  settlers  ; and  as  one  family  came  and 
found  success  in  answer  to  patient  endeavor,  the  coming  of  friends 
was  induced,  and  before  many  years  had  passed  the  hill  and  hack 
lands  were  taken  and  cleared,  and  fine  farms  appeared  where  hut 
a little  time  before  was  a dense  forest  growth.  To  the  aboriginal 
occupants  the  Maughantowano  flats  were  known  to  produce 
abundantly  under  their  primitive  attempts  at  farming,  and  under 
the  intelligent  efforts  of  the  white-faced  pioneer  that  special  region 
became  known  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state.  About  the  central  part  of  the  town  the  high  lands  and 
the  river  are  separated  by  only  a narrow  strip  of  land,  but  further 
east,  in  the  vicinity  of  Canfield’s  corners,  or  Lounsberry,  the  lands 
are  fertile  and  highly  productive.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the 
Hooper’s  valley  region  although  here  no  special  attempt  at  settle- 
ment and  improvement  was  made  previous  to  the  time  when  the 
Pearsalls  came  and  by  building  mills  and  operating  extensively 
in  lumbering  developed  the  land  for  farms  and  built  up  a settle- 
ment which  has  endured  and  been  progressive  to  the  present  day. 
(From  1830  to  1850  there  were  nineteen  saw  mills  on  Wappasening 
creek  in  Nichols  and  the  adjoining  towns  of  Pennsylvania.) 

Thomas,  Gilbert,  and  Nathaniel  Pearsall  were  the  real  factors  in 
developing  the  Hooper’s  Valley  region,  and  were  said  to  have  made 
a beginning  there  as  early  as  1828,  although  soon  after  that  time 
they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Apalaehin  lumbering,  milling,  and 
otherwise  developing  the  resources  of  the  county.  They  came  from 
Chenango  county  in  1828.  Both  Gilbert  and  Nathaniel  died  at 
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Hooper’s  Valley,  and  Thomas  at  Owego.  Thomas  was  perhaps 
the  strongest  business  man  of  the  brothers.  He  built  the  mills 
here.  He  was  also  prominent  in  connection  with  other  enterprises, 
notably  building  the  bridge  across  the  river  to  connect  Smithboro 
and  the  valley.  Later  he  went  south,  but  returned  to  Owego, 
where  he  died  in  1881.  After  reverses  had  overtaken  the  Pearsall 
enterprises  at  the  valley  the  hamlet  they  built  suffered  a serious 
loss  in  population  and  interests.  However,  the  mills  were  bought 
by  Mr.  Higley  and  made  into  a carding  and  fulling  mill,  but  were 
soon  burned.  In  1875,  L.  Burr  Pearsall,  son  of  Gilbert  Pearsall, 
built  a steam  saw  and  planing  mill  at  the  valley  hamlet. 

The  Smithboro  and  Nichols  Bridge  company  was  incorporated 
April  18,  1829,  and  Isaac  Boardman,  Nehemiah  Platt,  and  John 
Coryell  were  appointed  a committee  to  supervise  the  construction 
of  the  bridge.  The  first  was  built  in  1831,  but  within  a year  was 
swept  away  by  the  swollen  river.  A second  bridge  met  a like  fate, 
in  1837,  and  the  third  in  1865.  A ferry  has  since  been  maintained 
across  the  river  to  afford  communication  between  Hooper’s  Valley 
and  Smithboro.  Hooper’s  Valley  was  made  a postoffice  in  1854. 
Gilbert  Pearsall  was  the  first  postmaster,  and  served  in  that  capac- 
ity until  1861. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  town  were 
Ira  J.  Parks,  who  came  here  with  the  Pearsalls,  and  also  a 
branch  of  the  Coryell  family. 

Osborn  is  the  name  of  a postoffice  and  station  on  the  line  of  the 
D.,  L.  & W.  railroad,  about  seven  miles  west  of  Nichols  village. 
The  settlement  is  a recent  creation  and  not  far  advanced  in  the 
history  of  the  town.  A store  is  kept  here  by  Charles  L.  Van- 
Gorder. 

The  Asbury  Methodist  Episcopal  church  is  one  of  the  historic 
institutions  of  the  town,  and  was  organized  in  1817  with  Elijah 
and  Phebe  Shoemaker  and  Daniel  and  Maria  Shoemaker  as  con- 
stituent members.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  John  Grifhng.  The 
church  edifice  was  built  in  1822.  The  members  now  number  about 
25.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  of  the  Nichols  village 
church. 

Canfield’s  Corners  was  a hamlet  in  the  east  part  of.  the  town,  in 
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the  locality  where  Ezra  Canfield  was  an  early  settler,  the  cross- 
roads settlement  being  named  for  him  ; and  when  a postoffice  was 
established  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  the  town  Mr.  Canfield  was  the  first  postmaster.  However,  ex- 
cept among  the  older  residents  who  are  little  inclined  to  change 
from  the  order  of  things  half  a century  ago,  this  locality  is 
known  as  Lounsberry,  a post  station  on  the  line  of  the  D.,  L.  & 
W.  railroad.  The  locality,  is  rich  in  agricultural  resources,  is 
peopled  with  some  of  the  most  thrifty  farmers  of  the  town,  but 
the  commercial  importance  of  the  settlement  is  a small  factor  in 
local  history.  The  store  is  now  kept  by  Mr.  Wheeler.  R.  B.  Baker 
has  a creamery.  Previous  to  the  construction  of  the  railroad  the 
inhabitants  were  without  means  of  communication  with  the  county 
seat  other  than  teams.  But  at  that  time  their  trade  was  largely 
done  at  Tioga  Centre  at  Col.  Ransom’s  store.  A ferry  has  been 
maintained  across  the  river  here  for  many  years,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  history  of  Tioga,  in  another  chapter.  Here, 
too,  is  the  River  Valley  M.  E.  church,  the  near-by  district  school, 
but  little  else  except  such  buildings  as  are  found  around  a station 
in  a purely  farming  region. 

The  River  Valley  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Lounsberry  is 
one  of  the  oldest  organizations  of  its  kind  south  of  the  river,  and 
in  its  history  dates  back  to  the  year  1815  when  a class  was  formed 
in  that  part  of  the  town  and  meetings  were  held  at  the  house  of 
Joseph  Utter  and  also  in  the  schoolhouse.  The  present  edifice  was 
built  in  1873  on  land  given  to  the  society  by  Jonathan  Hunt.  The 
church  has  about  60  members,  and  is  under  charge  of  Rev.  H.  L. 
Ellsworth,  pastor  of  the  Nichols  M.  E.  church. 

East  Nichols  is  a post  hamlet  in  the  extreme  southeast  corner 
of  the  town,  in  an  agricultural  district,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
required  for  their  convenience  a postoffice  and  local  mail  distri- 
bution. 

Nichols  Village. — This  pretty  little  hamlet  of  about  550  inhab- 
itants is  located  half  way  between  the  east  and  west  lines  of  the 
town  and  on  the  Susquehanna  river  at  the  mouth  of  Wapasen- 
ing  creek.  Here  are  all  the  requisites  of  an  incorporated  village, 
both  in  point  of  business  and  population,  but  that  character  has 
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not  been  assumed  although  the  people  have  been  discussing  the  sub- 
ject several  years. 

Caleb  Wright  was  the  pioneer  settler  on  the  village  site,  he  hav- 
ing come  in  1793,  as  near  as  can  be  determined,  and  taking  up 
lands  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  extending  up  and  down  the  river 
half  a mile  in  either  direction.  Pioneer  Wright  built  a saw  mill 
at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  when  James  Howell  came  to  the 
settlement,  a few  years  later,  he  (Howell)  built  another,  half  a mile 
up  the  river.  Others  were  soon  built  in  other  localities,  as  lum- 
bering interests  demanded,  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  century 
the  ‘ ‘ Corners,  ” as  the  settlement  was  first  known,  was  a place  of 
importance,  and  if  personal  recollections  be  reliable  even  at  that 
early  day  this  was  also  an  important  lumbering  point  on  the  ri  ver, 
and  in  the  general  prosperity,  of  the  period  Wapasening  creek 
and  the  mills  built  along  its  banks,  reaching  over  into  Pennsylva- 
nia, contributed  in  a good  measure. 

Robert  Williams,  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  Cabel  Wright,  be- 
came possessed  of  a part  of  the  Wright  tract,  and  he,  in  fact,  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  settlement  by  cutting  bis  land  into  acre 
lots  and  selling  to  new  arrivals  for  a modest  consideration.  Dr. 
Barstow  bought  a corner  lot  and  opened  a stock  of  goods  in  1812, 
doing  a general  trading  business  in  connection  with  his  medical 
practice.  Simmons  Clapp  took  aD other  lot,  but  his  particular 
occupation  in  the  settlement  is  not  now  recalled.  Proprietor  Wil- 
lims  also  lived  on  the  tract  and  was  quite  active  in  his  endeavors 
to  dispose  of  his  lots.  However,  when  Dr.  Barstow  became  satis- 
fied that  the  Corners  was  a place  destined  to  future  prosperity,  he 
built  another  store  and  occupied  his  first  for  living  purposes,  as  in 
the  meantime  lie  had  married  with  Judge  Coryell’s  daughter. 
George  Kirby  came  in  1814  and  set  up  a shoeshop,  but  within  a 
very  few  years  had  a tannery  in  operation  and  was  an  important 
factor  in  village  history.  Others  soon  followed  and  as  early  as 
1820  it  is  said  that  Rushville  had  nearly  two  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  threatened  rivalry  with  the  county  seat  itself.  The  surround- 
ing country  was  fast  being  settled  and  the  settlement  was  a busy 
place.  Drs.  John  Petts  and  John  Everitt  came  and  were  practis- 
ing medicine,  while  in  the  meantime  Captain  Peter  Joslin,  Isaac 
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Raymond,  James  Thurston,  Joshua  Brown  and  still  others  had  es- 
tablished homes  in  the  village  and  were  in  some  active  way  iden- 
tified with  its  early  history  and  growth.  In  1820  Major  Platt 
came  from  his  farm  to  live  in  the  village.  He  built  and  kept  a 
hotel  mitil  his  death,  in  1825,  but  the  business  and  building  have 
survived  for  very  many  years. 

When  the  little  settlement  at  the  Corners  had  become  a place  of 
some  note,  the  inhabitants  determined  to  find  a name  more  suit- 
able and  appropriate,  hence,  Dr.  Barstow  suggested  the  name 
“ Rnshville which  was  at  once  adopted  ; and  the  statement  is  of 
record  that  about  1812  or  ’13  a postoffice  of  that  name  was  estab- 
lished here.  This,  however,  is  doubtful.  The  name  Rushville 
was  given  by  the  worthy  doctor  in  compliment  of  Dr.  Rush,  a 
Philadelphia  physician  of  note,  for  whom  Dr.  Barstow  had  high 
admiration.  When  Nichols  was  set  off  from  Tioga,  in  1824,  it 
soon  became  necessary  to  establish  the  institutions  of  the  new 
creation  on  a lasting  basis,  hence  the  name  of  the  principal  village 
was  made  to  conform  to  that  of  the  town.  Both  were  called 
Nichols,  and  in  recognition  of  the  compliment  Colonel  Nichols 
generously  gave  $200,  to  be  invested  for  the  permanent  good  of 
the  town  and  village.  The  fund  was  subsequently  expended  in  the 
erection  of  a meeting  house  for  religious  worship. 

A postoffice  by  the  name  of  Nichols  was  established  January 
24,  1827,  from  which  time  the  postmasters,  in  succession,  have 
been  as  follows  : Charles  R.  Barstow,  appointed  January  24,  1827; 
George  Wilson,  May  18,  1830  ; Daniel  Ferguson,  July  15,  1830  ; 
Sidney  Dunham,  May  21,  1834 ; Charles  R.  Barstow,  May  26, 
1841  ; John  C.  Barstow,  January  22,  1844 ; Sidney  Dunham, 
March  13,  1846  ; Cranston  V.  S.  Bliven,  May  19,  1847  ; John 
C.  Barstow,  June  22,  1849  ; Gamaliel  Barstow,  October  7,  1850 ; 
Timothy  P.  Alden,  June  18,  1853  ; Miles  D.  Forman,  August 
13,  1857 ; James  Tutton,  June  28,  1861 ; Herman  T.  Joslin, 
August  22,  1863 ; Peter  H.  Joslyn,  November  17,  1865  ; Timothy 
P.  Alden,  September  25,  1866  ; Coe  Coleman,  March  18,  1867  ; 
Henry  Cady,  March  22,  1870  ; Emmet  Coleman,  December  2, 1885; 
George  M.  Cady  May  2,  1889  ; Isaac  D.  Fox,  July  1,  1893. 

While  it  is  possible  that  life  and  business  were  better  and  more 
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interesting  in  this  village  during  the  days  of  its  early  history  than 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  diversity 
of  interests  at  that  time  were  as  great  or  as  useful  as  those  of  the 
more  recent  period.  True,  Nichols  is  to-day  practically  without  a 
manufacturing  industry  of  importance,  and  this  is  the  only  ele- 
ment wanting  to  establish  permanent  prosperity  in  the  village. 
The  other  essentials,  health,  cleanliness,  good  order  prevail,  and  a 
well-to-do  and  generally  public  spirited  people  reside  there.  As  a 
shipping  point  for  agricultural  and  farm  products  Nichols  ranks 
among  the  best  points  on  the  line  of  the  D.,  L.  & W.  railroad,  and 
the  amount  of  business  of  this  kind  done  here  each  fall  is  sur- 
prising to  any  person  not  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the 
town. 

For  many  years  Nichols  has  been  a well-ordered  and  pleasant 
village  as  a place  of  residence  or  one  in  which  a family  of  children 
may  he  reared  free  from  the  misleading  pleasures  and  temptations 
frequently  encountered  in  more  populous  municipalities.  A good 
school  has  been  maintained  here  for  many  years,  and  in  1878  a 
union  free  district  superseded  the  old  system  and  an  academic 
department  added  to  the  educational  facilities  of  the  institution. 
The  first  board  of  education  comprised  Dr.  G.  P.  Cady,  John  For- 
man, C.  Bliven,  G.  M.  Cady,  Selim  Kirby,  and  H.  W.  Dunham. 
The  present  board,  under  whose  management  the  academy  is  as 
prosperous  as  at  any  time  in  its  history,  comprises  Sidney  H.  Lat- 
han,  president ; William  H.  Clark,  clerk,  and  A.  B.  Kirby,  B.  M. 
Waterman,  S.  R.  Bixby,  and  Elmer  Everitt. 

In  1838,  the  Platt  hotel  on  the  corner  was  built,  and  about  that 
time  the  village  was  at  its  height  as  a business  centre.  The  first 
merchant  was  Dr.  Barstow,  who  lived  where  is  now  Cady’s  brick 
building,  and  his  house  was  further  east.  Emanuel  Coryell,  Jr., 
was  his  partner  in  1841.  Nehemiah  Platt  and  George  Wilson  were 
also  early  merchants,  the  former  beginning  as  early  as  1825.  Dr. 
Barstow  also  had  a grist  mill,  a distillery, and  a “potash.”  Coryell 
& Martin  was  another  old  firm.  George  Coryell  and  Selim  Kirby 
were  the  tanners,  but  neither  was  in  the  village  proper.  Among 
other  and  perhaps  later  business  men  were  0.  A.  Barstow,  P.  H. 
Joslin,  JohnL.  Howell,  Eben  Dunham,  Harris  Bros.,  C.  Bliven, 
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Edward  Joslin.  About  the  period  of  the  war  business  was  carried 
ou  mainly  by  Peter  H.  Joslin,  McLean  & Howell,  (succeeded  by 
Howell  & Morey),  Barstow  & Kirby,  Miles  Forman,  Hiram  Sherry, 
G.  M.  & G.  P.  Cady,  0.  J.  Plum,  the  undertaker,  while  about  that 
time  Dr.  John  Everitt  was  an  active  medical  practitioner  in  town. 
In  the  spring  of  1865  Howell  & Morey’s  store  was  broken  open  by 
burglars  and  about  $800  of  the  firm’s,  and  $400  of  Mr.  Howell’s 
money  was  taken. 

If  it  were  possible  to  here  recall  the  names  of  all  the  merchants 
and  other  business  men  who  have  in  the  past  made  Nichols  village 
a seat  of  operations,  the  narrative  might  be  both  instructive  and 
interesting.  However,  such  a list  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  this 
work,  and  this  branch  of  our  chapter  may  be  concluded  with  the 
names  of  the  present  business  interests  of  the  village,  viz  : F.  B. 
Baker,  steam  grist  mill  ; F.  H.  Ross,  general  store  ; Joslin  & 
Leasure,  dry  goods  ; S.  A.  Olmsted,  grocery  and  feed  store  ; C. 
Bliven,  general  store,  coal  and  produce  ; W.  A.  Osborn,  grocery 
and  notions  ; J.  R.  Edsall,  hardware  ; Thomas  Dean,  dry  goods 
and  groceries  ; Cady  & Farnham,  druggists  ; P.  White  & Son,  cloth- 
ing and  groceries  ; S.  H.  Latham,  drugs  ; JI.  A.  & H.  C.  Latham, 
hoots  and  shoes  ; Harris,  De  Groat  & Co.,  produce  dealers  ; G.  H. 
Horton,  agricultural  implements  ; C.  H.  Rogers,  meat  market  ; 
Emerson  Taylor,  bakery  ; L.  B.  Ross,  undertaker  ; Mrs.  Almira 
Joslin,  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Vernie  Long,  milliners  ; M.  Everitt, 
variety  store;  D.  J.  Smead,  harness  maker;  Lewis  Brainerd, ' 
wagon  maker;  C.  F.  Bowen,  commercial  hotel  ; Wm.  Yeardsley, 
American  hotel. 

Westbrook  lodge,  No.  333,  F.  & A.  M.,  was  chartered  June  27, 
1854,  with  officers  as  follows:  Abraham  Westbrook,  W.  M.; 
Daniel  T.  McDowell,  S.  W. ; Oliver  A.  Barstow,  J.  W. ; Edward 
Platt,  treasurer  ; James  Tuttou,  sec’y ; Aug.  L.  Smith,  S.  D. ; 
Samuel  Clapp,  J.  D.;  Peter  H.  Joslin,  tiler. 

The  charter  members  of  the  lodge  included  many  of  the  leading- 
men  of  the  region  at  the  time,  and  were,  with  those  mentioned, 
Gardner  Knapp,  Lewis  W.  Lockwood,  Ozias  Higley,  Dr.  Sylves- 
ter Knapp,  Joshua  Spaulding,  Wm.  Segison,  Nathan  Mitchell,  Wm. 
0.  Robinson,  Ira  B.  Guernsey,  Walter  C.  Randall,  Mark  Drake, 
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Dudley  M.  Bailey,  Ransford  B.  Bailey,  Philetus  Lowrey,  Ephraim 
F.  Dunham,  Wm.  Wlieelhouse,  Miles  Forham,  2d.,  Wm.  S.  Bravo, 
Sylvester  Knapp,  Jr.,  Wm.  B.  Stevens  and  Ebenezer  Dunham. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Nichols  village  was  the  out- 
growth of  one  of  the  primitive  institutions  of  the  hamlet  which 
was  organized  at  a meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Peter  H.  Josliu, 
February  14,  1824,  and  was  then  known  as  c‘  The  Free  Meeting 
House  Society  of  the  Town  of  Nichols.”  The  meeting  house  was 
begun  in  1829  and  completed  in  1830.  The  society  continued  in 
existence  until  about  1865  or  ’66,  and  then  dissolved  on  account  of 
internal  trouble.  The  old  building  was  substantially  wrecked  and 
former  pew-owners  lost  their  claims.  The  structure  then  passed 
into  the  M.  E.  society’s  control.  The  Methodist  class  was  formed 
in  1829  and  has  ever  since  been  in  existence,  the  Free  Meeting, 
house  being  used  for  services  until  it  became  absolutely  the  prop- 
erty of  the  society.  It  was  rebuilt  by  elder  Brooks,  and  was 
formally  dedicated  in  1872.  The  present  members  number  about 
175,  with  about  200  names  on  the  Sunday  school  roll.  The  pastor 
is  Rev.  Herbert  L.  Ellsworth. 

The  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Nichols  was  organized  in  1859, 
with  thirteen  constituent  members,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Rev.  Geo.  M.  Life.  However,  Presbyterian  services  were  held  in 
the  village  long  before  the  formal  church  organization  was  effected, 
and  meetings  were  assembled  in  the  free  edifice  built  by  popular 
subscription  and  the  gift  of  Col.  Nichols.  The  early  ministers  of 
this  society  were  Revs.  Ripley,  Ira  Smith,  John  Gibbs  and  Henry 
Carpenter,  all  previous  to  pastor  Life.  The  new  church  building 
was  begun  in  1865,  and  was  finished  and  dedicated  in  the  fall  of 
1867.  This  church  has  65  members,  with  about  100  names  on  the 
Sunday  school  roll,  and  is  under  the  present  pastorate  of  Rev. 
William  Jones  Gregory. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE  TOWN  OF  BERKSHIRE. 


r HE  proprietors  of  the  historic  Boston  ten  townships  were  very 


expeditions  in  surveying,  mapping,  and  making  disposition  of 


their  vast  tract  of  land  in  New  York  state,  and  were  perhaps 
the  more  active  in  their  work  hy  reason  of  the  unfortunate  delay 
in  negotiating  a treaty  with  the  Indians  occasioned  hy  the  inter- 
ference of  James  McMaster  and  Amos  Draper.  This  alone  cost 
them  a full  half  township  of  the  most  desirable  portion  of  the 
purchase,  and  a repetition  of  the  former  experience  might  be  equal- 
ly expensive.  The  deeds  of  partition  among  the  proprietors  were 
executed  in  1789,  and  in  that  and  the  next  year  the  tract  was  ex- 
plored by  surveyors,  speculators  and  prospective  settlers,  who 
sought  to  become  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  lands. 
These  parties  represented  to  their  friends  in  the  east  the  desirable 
qualities  of  the  region,  and  a favorable  impression  was  at  once 
circulated  all  through  old  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  and  the  re- 
sult  was  that  settlers  from  that  reigon  almost  wholly  peopled  this 
special  part  of  the  purchase  previous  to  the  year  1800. 

As  is  well  known  in  Tioga  and  Broome  county  history,  Samuel 
Brown  and  fifty-nine  associates  became  proprietors  of  the  Boston 
purchase,  and  nearly  all  these  associates  were  residents  of  Berk- 
shire county,  Mass.  In  the  settlement  of  that  part  of  the  pur- 
chase which  is  now  called  Berkshire  the  worthy  pioneers  must 
have  seen  something  to  remind  them  of  the  mother  county 
and  its  surroundings.  This  is  true  in  a measure,  for  there  is  a re- 
semblance to  the  old  Berkshire  hills  in  the  land  elevations  found 
in  this  town,  although  unlike  the  mother  region,  our  hills  are 
neither  rugged  nor  in  any  place  untillable. 

In  one  of  the  surveying  and  exploring  parties  which  came  to 
this  region  soon  after  the  purchase  was  made  was  Elisha  Wilson, 
a native  of  course  of  old  Berkshire,  who  was  so  favorably  impress- 
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ed  with  the  new  country  that  at  once  upon  his  return  home,  in  the 
year  1790,  he  made  a purchase  of  a good  farm  tract,  and  when  he 
came  to  live  in  the  town  he  built  a log  house  on  his  land.  Mr. 
Wilson  purchased  from  proprietor  Elisha  Blin.  He  made  his  first 
visit  to  the  region  in  1790,  and  being  well  suited  with  the  situation 
of  lot  184,  bought  it.  Nor  did  pioneer  Wilson  fail  to  report  to  his 
friends  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  country  in  general  in  Tioga 
county,  and  the  result  was  that  February  23,  1791,  he,  in  com- 
pany with  Daniel  Ball,  who  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  proprietors, 
and  Isaac  and  Abraham  Brown,  who  were  nephews  of  Samuel 
Brown,  the  head  of  the  proprietory,  and  also  Daniel  Ball,  John 
Carpenter,  and  two  others  named  Dean  and  Norton,  left  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  to  make  new  homes  on  the  western  frontier. 
Their  goods  were  packed  on  two  sleds  and  their  teams  were 
yokes  of  oxen.  The  route  of  travel  was  from  their  home  to 
the  Hudson  at  Coxsackie;  thence  across  the  Catskills  and  through 
Harpersfield  and  Franklin  to  the  Susquehanna  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ouleout.  They  then  followed  the  Indian  trail  to  Oquaga, 
where  a quantity  of  their  stores  was  left,  then  crossed  the  river 
and  journeyed  over  the  highlands  direct  to  the  Chenango,  at 
a ferrying  place  about  a mile  above  Binghamton,  near  which 
was  a little  settlement.  Here  the  party  was  detained  several 
days,  as  winter  was  just  turning  into  spring  and  the  ice  was 
breaking  up.  After  the  river  became  clear  the  goods  were  load- 
ed in  boats,  the  cattle  made  to  swim  the  stream  and  were  put 
in  charge  of  Elisha  Wilson.  In  this  way  the  pioneers  proceeded 
down  the  Susquehanna  to  Choconut,  where  Dean  and  Norton 
parted  company  with  the  others  and  made  a settlement. 

At  Owego  the  company  rested  a few  days  and  then  began  the 
task  of  cutting  a road  up  the  valley  of  Owego  creek  and  its  east- 
ern branch  to  a point  about  three  miles  above  the  present  village 
of  Newark  Valley.  The  work  was  in  good  time  completed  and  on 
the  first  day  of  April,  1791,  a camp  was  made  on  the  homestead 
site  of  John  Harmon  and  Rev.  Mr.  Fivaz  of  later  years.  After 
two  or  three  days,  Abraham  and  Isaac  Brown,  John  Carpenter, 
and  Mr.  Ball  went  hack  to  Oquaga  for  the  goods  left  there,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Wilson  alone  in  camp  with  no  companion  except  his  dog. 
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However,  when  the  others  had  returned,  eleven  days  later,  Mr. 
Wilson  had  succeeded  in  making  150  pounds  of  maple  sugar. 

The  spring  opened  early  and  our  pioneers  at  once  began  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  wheat  and  other  crops.  Mr.  Wilson  did  not 
sow  wheat  but  planted  corn  and  vegetables.  The  Brown  broth- 
ers made  a clearing  for  wheat  and  had  an  abundant  crop. 

Thus  was  established  what  has  ever  been  known  in  local  annals 
as  “ Brown’s  Settlement,”  the  pioneers  of  which  were  Isaac  and 
Abraham  Brown,  Daniel  Ball,  and  Elisha  Wilson,  although  within 
the  next  few  years  other  settlers  to  the  number  of  at  least  a score 
had  come  and  made  homes  in  the  vicinity  ; and  it  is  of  them  that 
we  must  write  in  the  next  few  pages  of  this  chapter.  At  the  time 
the  party  of  four  pioneers  came  and  made  the  first  settlement 
neither  town  nor  county  lines  were  known  ; it  was  Brown’s  settle- 
ment in  the  Boston  purchase,  and  that  alone.  However,  at  that  time 
and  for  many  years  afterward  the  region  was  a settlement  rather 
than  a town,  and  when  town  lines  were  established  they  so  separated 
the  pioneers  that  in  the  proper  division  of  our  subject  into  town 
histories  we  are  compelled  to  mention  persons  and  families  in  the 
towns  in  which  they  were  living  after  the  division  was  made. 

Isaac  Brown  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  pioneer  party 
and  also  of  the  settlement.  He  was  horn  at  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
October  25,  1776,  and  died  in  the  new  settlement  April  10,  1797, 
his  being  the  first  death.  His  wife  was  Clarissa,  the  daughter  of 
Josiali  Ball.  They  had  two  children,  the  first  of  whom  died  when 
young.  The  other  was  Isaac  Brown,  Jr.,  a well  known  man  in 
the  town  in  late  years. 

Daniel  Ball,  the  pioneer,  was  bom  December  27,  1769,  and  was 
the  son  of  Josiah  Ball,  who  came  to  Berkshire  in  1794  and  settled 
on  lot  337.  Both  had  large  families.  In  fact  the  Ball  family  has 
been  prolific  in  the  county,  and  the  name  has  always  stood  for 
respectability  and  integrity.  Josiah’s  children  were  William, 
Daniel,  William  (2d),  Stephen,  Clarissa,  Samuel,  Henry,  Josiah, 
Isaac,  Electa,  Charles,  Cynthia  and  Mary.  Josiah  Ball  died  July 
26,  1810. 

Daniel  Ball,  the  settler,  was  horn  Dec.  27,  1769.  He  returned 
to  Stockbridge  in  the  fall  of  1791,  and  at  Lenox,  married  with 
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Lucia,  the  daughter  of  Col.  William  Wells.  He  came  back  to  the 
settlement  in  1794  and  located  on  lot  336.  In  1820  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Victor,  N.  Y.,  and  thence  to  Michigan,  where  he 
died  about  1833.  His  ten  children  were  Ann,  William  W.,  Hora- 
tio, Henry,  Hester,  Sophia,  Chester,  Calvin,  Davis  and  Myron  Ball. 

Stephen  Ball,  son  of  Josiah,  came  to  Berkshire  in  1793  to  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  of  His  father’s  family.  He  was  then  19  years 
old,  but  he  made  a clearing,  built  a log  house,  planted  crops,  sowed 
a held  with  wheat,  and  then  returned  east.  He  came  again  in 
February,  1794,  driving  a cow  the  entire  distance,  and  lived  alone 
until  June,  when  the  family  arrived.  In  later  years  Stephen  Ball 
was  equally  thrifty  and  became  associated  with  many  of  the  most 
important  events  of  town  history.  His  home  was  on  lot  337  and 
here  he  built  the  hotel  which  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  has  stood  in  Berkshire  village,  and  he  also  built  the  house 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  His  wife  was  Polly  Leonard, 
who  bore  him  these  children  : Olive  L.,  Mary,  Harriet,  Eliza,  Ann, 
Richard  L.,  James  W.,  Caroline,  Levi,  Anson,  Asa,  Mary,  Robert 
Henry,  and  Frances  Calista  Ball. 

Daniel,  Jesse  and  Joseph  Gleazen,  Jr.,  came  to  Berkshire  about 
1794.  They  were  sons  of  Joseph  Gleazen,  Sen.,  who  also  came  to 
the  town,  but  at  a later  date.  The  other  children  of  Joseph,  Sen., 
were  Caleb,  Sarah,  Ebenezer  E.,  and  Samuel  Gleazen,  all  of  whom 
were  settlers  in  the  town  and  identified  with  its  early  history. 

John  Brown,  son  of  Capt.  Abraham  Brown,  and  Consider  Law- 
rence came  to  the  town  in  1796.  Mr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  first 
justices  of  old  Tioga  town,  and  also  was  the  builder  of  one  of  the 
first  saw  mills  in  the  region.  He  had  six  children,  of  whom  John, 
the  eldest,  was  a surveyor  and  millwright.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  a 
farmer  on  lot  338,  and  died  Feb.  20,  1857.  His  six  children  were 
Maria,  Isaac  P.,  Miles  L.,  William,  Betsey,  and  Josiah  Lawrence. 

Asa  Leonard  was  a prominent  person  among  the  early  settlers 
in  Berkshire,  and  his  tannery  was  of  much  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. He  started  for  the  town  in  1793,  hut  at  Choconut  the 
illness  of  his  wife  compelled  his  return  to  Massachusetts,  and  it 
was  not  until  1797  that  his  permanent  settlement  was  made.  His 
was  one  of  the  largest  families  in  the  town,  the  children  number- 
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ing  thirteen,  viz  : Polly,  Solomon,  Lucy,  Anna,  Levi,  Nancy, 
Louis  G.,  Henry,  George  W.,  Sabrina,  Amanda,  Chester  and 
Leonard.  Solomon,  the  eldest  son,  was  partner  with  his  father  in 
the  tannery  and  he,  too,  had  a large  family. 

Ebenezer  Cook,  who  was  brother-in-law  to  Asa  Leonard  and 
who  was  also  his  first  partner  in  tanning  and  shoemaking,  came 
to  Berkshire  in  1797.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace  many  years 
and  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  “ Squire.”  In  his  family  were 
eight  children. 

Azel  Hovey,  and  his  son  Azel,  and  the  families  of  both,  came  to 
the  town  in  or  about  1793.  Both  had  children,  the  father  eleven 
and  the  son  thirteen. 

Jeremiah  Campbell  settled  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  about 
1798,  and  set  up  a blacksmith  shop.  Ephraim  Cook,  Benjamin 
Olney,  Josiah  Howe  and  Josiali  Seeley  also  came  to  Berkshire  in 
the  same  year,  as  near  as  can  he  determined  at  this  time. 

David  Williams  and  his  family  came  in  June,  1800.  He  built 
both  saw  and  grist  mills  on  the  village  site,  and  was  a man  of  note 
in  the  locality.  He  died  in  1867,  aged  92  years.  Judge  Williams, 
as  he  was  for  many  years  known,  was  elected  associate  judge  of 
the  Broome  county  common  pleas  and  served  until  this  town  was 
restored  to  Tioga  in  1822,  and  thereafter  in  the  same  position  in 
this  county  to  1826.  He  was  supervisor  nine  years,  and  in  1827, 
and  again  in  1831,  was  elected  to  the  assembly.  His  children  were 
Lucinda,  John  C.,  and  George  Williams. 

Ransom  and  Heman  Williams,  brothers  of  Judge  Williams, 
were  also  early  residents  in  Berkshire,  and  are  recalled,  Ransom 
as  the  singer  of  early  days,  while  Heman  met  an  accidental  death 
in  1816,  at  a bridge  raising. 

Artemas  Ward,  Edward  Paine,  Elijah  and  John  Saltmarsh  and 
William  Gardner  came  to  the  town  as  early  as,  or  perhaps  before, 
the  year  1800,  and  were  identified  with  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  vicinity.  Elijah  Saltmarsh  kept  a store  near  the  Isaac  Brown 
house  and  also  made  potash. 

Dr.  Joseph  Waldo,  who  came  to  Berkshire  in  1800,  was  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  most  prominent  early  settlers  of  the  north 
part  of  the  county.  He  was  not  only  a pioneer  physician  but  his 
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acquaintance  was  general  in  the  country  east  of  Owego  creek  and 
even  west  of  that  stream.  However,  the  record  of  Dr.  Waldo’s 
life  and  death  are  so  fully  written  in  the  medical  chapter  of  this 
work  that  a repetition  of  its  events  at  this  time  is  unnecessary. 
His  wife  was  Ann  Bliss,  with  whom  he  was  married  July  17,  1788. 
Their  children  were  Mary,  Nancy  Ann  and  Joseph  Talcott  Waldo, 
the  latter  also  a physician  of  prominence  half  a century  and  more 
ago. 

Colonel  Absalom  and  Deacon  Nathaniel  Ford,  brothers,  and  Wil- 
liam Dudley,  came  to  Berkshire  in  or  about  the  year  1801,  al- 
though the  statement  has  been  made  that  Colonel  Ford  did  not 
settle  here  until  1820.  The  first  wife  of  Mr.  Dudley,  who  was  Abi- 
gail Hovey,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  woman  buried  in  Brown 
cemetery. 

Joseph  Freeman  and  Nathan  Ide  were  settlers  here  in  1802.  Mr. 
Freeman  hanged  himself  while  suffering  from  sickness.  He  had 
a family  of  seven  children. 

Daniel  Carpenter  came  in  1808,  and  as  shown  by  Dr.  Patterson’s 
/ 1 Folk  Book,  ” was  the  only  settler  in  that  year.  He  had  a large 
family  of  eleven  children. 

Samuel  Collins  and  Noah  Lyman  were  the  settlers  of  the  year 
1805,  and  were  a desirable  acquisition  to  the  town.  Mr.  Collins 
had  a family  of  seven  children.  He  died  July  4,  1840,  on  the  very 
day  previously  foretold  as  the  date  of  his  death.  Mr.  Lyman  re- 
moved to  Eawson  Hollow  in  1814  and  died  there  in  1815.  In  his 
family  were  six  children. 

Captain  Heman  Smith,  Henry  Griffin  and  his  brothers  John 
and  Osmyn  Griffin,  aud  also  Peleg  Randall,  came  to  Berkshire  be- 
tween the  years  1803  and  1806,  although  not  all  remained  perman- 
ent settlers.  Captain  Smith  had  a family  of  twelve  children. 
Henry  Griffin  had  been  a sailor,  and  after  the  war  of  1812-15  re- 
turned to  seafaring  life.  Osmyn  Griffin  died  in  Canada,  but  Mr. 
Randall  lived  in  Berkshire.  He  had  four  children. 

Joseph  and  Elijah  Belcher,  both  New  Englanders,  were  added 
to  the  town  population  in  1805.  Joseph  then  had  a family  of 
nine  children  and  three  more  were  born  here.  In  Elijah’s  family 
were  five  children. 
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Samuel  Hutchinson  came  in  1805  or  1806,  but  after  a few  years 
removed  to  Wilson  creek  valley.  Eight  children  comprised  his 
household. 

Samuel  Johnson  and  John  Gregory  came  to  Berkshire  in  1806, 
and  in  the  next  year  Ichabod  Brainard  and  his  family  also  came. 
All  were  from  Connecticut,  and  all  had  children. 

Isaac  Goodale  and  Captain  Bill  Torry  came  in  1808,  and  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  first  arrivals  in  the  town  after  Berkshire 
was  separated  from  old  Tioga.  Mr.  Goodale  was  a-  substantial 
citizen,  and  the  same  was  also  true  of  Captain  Bill,  though  the 
latter  was  a great  wag  in  the  town.  In  Goodale’s  family  were 
twelve  children,  and  in  Torry’s  were  nine. 

In  Berkshire,  which  town  originally  comprised  all  that  is  now 
the  town  so  called  and  also  the  present  towns  of  Newark  Valley 
and  Richford,  the  several  preserved  records  and  publications  give 
accurate  information  as  to  the  pioneers,  hut  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine definitely  when  pioneership  ceased.  All  past  writers  of  local 
history  have  given  attention  to  the  pioneers  of  the  town,  and  one  au- 
thority, concededly  better  than  all  other— the  late  Dr.  D.  Williams 
Patterson,  of  Newark  Valley  has  written  exhaustively  of  the 
pioneers,  and  as  well  of  the  early  settlers  on  the  Boston  purchase 
within  Tioga  county.  The  results  of  Dr.  Patterson’s  long  and 
arduous  work  are  published  and  numerously  distributed  through- 
out the  region,  in  view  of  which  it  seems  unnecessary  to  refer  at 
much  length  to  the  personal  history  of  settlers  in  the  town  after 
its  civil  organization  unless  the  subject  of  mention  was  in  some 
manner  prominently  identified  with  the  events  of  his  time.  How- 
ever, it  is  appropriate  in  this  connection  to  at  least  recall  by  name 
the  later  settlers  in  the  town  down  to  the  time  when  pioneership 
and  early  settlement  alike  were  known  to  have  been  lost  in  what 
may  he  termed  modern  local  history. 

In  the  year  1820  Chester  Patterson,  of  Union,  Broome  county, 
made  the  census  enumeration  of  inhabitants  and  industries  in  the 
county.  Through  the  thoughtfulness  of  Dr.  Patterson  this  record 
lias  been  preserved  to  the  use  of  future  readers,  and  is  of  such  value 
in  recalling  the  names  of  old  residents  of  Berkshire  that  we  pro- 
duce here  the  list,  giving  full  credit  therefor  to  Dr.  D.  Williams 
Patterson,  historian  and  genealogist. 
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In  the  year  1820  the  1 leads  of  families  in  Berkshire,  as  now  con- 
stituted, according  to  the  census  enumeration,  were  as  follows  : 


Roswell  H.  Brown. 
Jed  Chapman. 
Daniel  Gleazen. 
Jonathan  Belcher. 
John  W.  Bessac. 
Elisha  Jenks. 
Calvin  Jenks. 
Luther  Hamilton. 
Joel  Smith. 

Jesse  Smith. 
Ephriam  Reniff. 
Samuel  Osborn. 
Schuyler  Legg. 
Amos  Peck. 

Leman  Case. 
Samuel  Ball. 

Levi  E.  Barker. 
Isaiah  G.  Barker. 
Edmund  Barker. 
Erastus  Benton. 
Consider  Lawrence. 
Lyman  Durfee. 
John  Durfee. 
Samuel  Torry. 

Jesse  Gleazen. 
Moses  Stanley. 
Hooker  Bishop. 
Eleazer  Lyman. 
Elias  Walker. 

John  Rounsville. 
Nathaniel  Ford. 
Isaac  Ball. 


Daniel  Jenks. 
Reuben  Legg. 

Earned  Legg. 

Daniel  Carpenter. 
Isaac  Bunnell. 

Samuel  Haight. 
Eleazer  Lyman,  Jr. 
Thomas  Keeny. 
Joseph  Gleazen. 
Thomas  Bunting. 
Joseph  Belcher. 
William  Whiting. 
Eleazer  Valentine. 
William  S.  Smith. 
Ezra  Landon. 
Abraham  Hotchkin. 
Jeremiah  Campbell. 
Asahel  Royce. 
Deodatus  Royce. 
John  Gregory. 
Thomas  Langdon. 
Samuel  Collins. 
Ebenezer  E.  Gleazen. 
Joseph  Cook. 

Peleg  Randall. 
Clarissa  Smith. 

Cicero  Barker. 

Sarah  Ide. 

Phineas  Case. 
Mehitabel  Brown. 
Barnabas  Manning. 


Isaac  Goodale. 
Stephen  Butler. 

Asa  Leonard. 

Alden  Baker. 

Solomon  Leonard. 
John  S.  Thorp. 

Isaac  Hitchcock. 
Anna  Griffin. 

Selick  Paine. 

William  Moore. 
Andrew  Reese. 

Anna  Collins. 

John  Ayres. 

Lyman  Hull. 

Henry  Ball . 

Stephen  Ball. 

William  Ball. 
Elizabeth  Cook. 
Ransom  Williams. 
David  Williams. 
Ichobod  Brainerd. 
Ichobod  Brainerd,  Jr. 
Samuel  Hutchinson. 
Marcus  Ford. 

Polly  Gardner. 

Samuel  Smith. 

Aaron  Livermore. 

Seth  Akins. 

Luke  B.  Winship. 
Joseph  Waldo. 

Ralph  Manning. 


First  Events. — Befering  briefly  to  some  of  the  first  events  of 
local  history,  nearly  all  of  which  took  place  before  the  separate 
organization  of  the  town,  there  may  be  noted  the  fact  that  in 
1795  Josiah  Ball  built  a large  double  log  house,  in  which  he  al- 
lowed new  arrivals  to  live  while  they  were  erecting  cabins  for 
themselves.  To  this  extent  Mr.  Ball  was  the  first  tavern  keeper. 

1795— Isaac  Brown  was  married  with  Clarissa  Ball. 

1797— Isaac  Brown  died,  April  10. 
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1797 — John  Carpenter  died,  April  13. 

1800 — Ebenezer  Cook  built  a tannery  on  the  site  where  in  later  years  stood  C.  P. 
Johnson’s  store. 

1800 — This  year  also  witnessed  a law  suit  between  Edward  Edwards  and  Elijah 
Dewey. 

1802—  Thomas  Paine  set  up  a loom  and  began  weaving. 

1803—  Captain  Leonard  began  making  boots  and  shoes. 

1804 —  Large  frame  barns  were  built  by  Josiah  Ball  and  Isaac  Brown. 

1806 — Dr.  Waldo  and  John  Brown  raised  frame  houses  on  the  same  day. 

1806 —  A carding  machine  was  put  in  operation  by  Elijah  Belcher,  Barnabas  Man- 
ning, and  Isaac  Ball,  and  for  the  next  40  years  it  was  an  industry  of  the  town. 

1807 —  A distillery  was  built  by  Capt.  Leonard,  Ebenezer  Cook  and  Stephen  Ball,  and 
was  thereafter  in  operation  for  20  years.  An  earlier  distillery  was  over  on  the 
west  creek. 

1808 —  Ebenezer  Cook  and  Stephen  Ball  established  a blacksmith  shop. 

1812 — Stephen  B.  Leonard  brought  the  first  mail  to  Berkshire  ; and  at  the  same  time 
Mr.  Leonard  also  brought  copies  of  the  Gazette  to  the  people  of  the  town. 

1814— A tavern  was  opened  by  Josiah  Ball. 

1817 — Samuel  Ripley  began  making  harnesses. 

1827 — Luke  Winship  began  carrying  the  mail  from  Owego  to  Berkshire. 

1827 — Stephen  Ball  opened  a brickyard  on  his  farm. 

Josiah  Ball  also  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  an  excellent 
schoolmaster,  but  David  McMaster  is  credited  with  being  the  first 
teacher.  Judge  David  Williams,  built  the  first  saw  and  grist  mills 
on  or  near  the  village  site.  Luke  Winship  began  keeping  tavern 
in  1816  and  was  landlord  twenty-five  years.  Josiah  Ball  opened 
a house  for  entertainment  in  1814. 

Population. — Twice  during  the  period  of  its  history  has  the 
town  of  Berkshire  suffered  loss  in  population  by  reason  of  the  re- 
duction of  its  territory.  Westville  was  set  off  in  1828  and  took 
from  the  mother  town  more  than  1,200  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
again,  in  1831  Arlington  was  created  and  took  nearly  800  more  in- 
habitants. However,  we  may  refer  to  the  census  reports  and  note 
the  changes  in  population,  that  being  a fair  index  of  growth  or 
decrease  in  the  town’s  interests. 

In  1810,  two  years  after  the  town  was  erected,  the  inhabitants 
numbered  792;  1814,  1,059;  1820,  1,502;  1825,  1,404;  1830,  1,711; 
1835,  964;  1840,  956  ; 1845,  878  ; 1850,  1,049  ; 1855,  1,068  ; 1860, 
1,151;  1865,1,073;  1870,1,240;  1875,  1,302;  1880,1,304;  1890, 
1,162  ; 1892,  1,157. 

Organization.— In  1791  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  erecting 
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Tioga  comity  and  dividing  its  territory  into  towns.  Under  this 
act  all  that  district  known  as  the  Boston  purchase,  although  not 
so  described  or  designated,  together  with  other  territory,  was 
erected  into  a town  by  the  name  of  Union,  and  so  remained  until 
1800  when  the  present  eastern  boundary  of  this  county  was  made 
the  eastern  line  of  a new  town  created  from  Union  and  called 
Tioga.  Idle  region  commonly  called  by  the  pioneers  Brown’s 
settlement  was  of  course  within  the  tract  referred  to.  In  1806 
Tioga  county  was  divided  and  Broome  comity  erected  and  in- 
cluded all  the  territory  of  old  Tioga  which  lay  east  of  Owego  creek, 
and  therefore  the  town  of  Tioga.  Again,  on  February  12,  1808, 
the  town  of  Tioga,  in  Broome  county,  was  divided,  and  all  that 
now  comprises  Berkshire,  Newark  Valley  and  Bichford  was  set 
off  as  a separate  town,  and  was  called  Berkshire.  In  1822  these 
towns,  and  also  the  town  of  Owego  (for  on  1813  the  towns  of 
Owego  and  Tioga  exchanged  names),  were  restored  to  Tioga 
county,  and  from  that  time  Berkshire  has  been  one  of  the  civil 
divisions  of  that  county. 

When  created  in  1808  Berkshire  was  a splendid  jurisdiction  and 
was  one  of  the  most  important  and  well  settled  of  the  civil  divis- 
ions of  the  region  . Within  its  original  boundaries  were  more  than 
59,000  acres  of  land,  or  its  equivalent  in  square  miles  a little  more 
than  ninety-two.  Taken  altogether  no  more  fertile  region  was  to  be 
found  in  the  county  outside  the  rich  bottom  lands  in  the  river  val- 
leys, and  few  indeed  of  the  towns  at  that  time  were  peopled  by 
more  thrifty  and  prosperous  settlers  than  were  found  within  the 
broad  limits  of  Brown’s  settlement  or  its  successor,  old  Berkshire. 

In  accordance  with  the  creating  act  the  first  meeting  of  inhabi- 
tants of  the  new  town  for  the  purpose  of  electing  local  officers  was 
held  Tuesday,  March  1,  1808,  and  was  presided  over  by  pioneer 
Ebenezer  Cook  in  the  capacity  of  moderator.  The  officers  chosen 
were  as  follows  : 

Supervisor,  John  Brown  ; town  clerk,  Artemas  Ward  ; asses- 
sors, Ezbon  Slosson,  Ebenezer  Cook  ; poormasters,  Henry  Moore, 
Elijah  Belcher  ; commissioners  of  highways,  Noah  Lyman,  Hart 
Newell,  Samuel  Haight  ; collector  and  poundmaster,  Peter  Wil- 
son ; poundmaster,  Elisha  Jenks  ; fence  viewers,  Asa  Bement, 
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Nathaniel  Ford,  Asa  Leonard,  John  Bement,  Lyman  Rawson, 
Elisha  Jenks  ; constables,  Jesse  Gleazen,  Adolphus  Dwight. 

However,  hardly  more  than  a short  half  score  of  years  had 
passed  before  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  Berkshire  were 
clamorous  for  a new  town,  and  the  result  was  an  act  passed  April 
12,  1823,  by  which  the  legislature  took  from  the  mother  town 
19,751  acres  of  her  territory  on  the  south  side  and  erected  a town 
by  the  name  of  Westville  as  then  called,  but  now  known  as 
Newark  Valley.  Again,  in  1831,  the  inhabitants  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town  had  recourse  to  the  legislative  power,  and  on  April  13 
another  town  was  formed,  and  called  Arlington,  hut  changed  in 
name  to  Richford,  in  1832.  This  last  division  of  Berkshire  took 
21,835  acres  of  land,  and  there  were  left  to  the  old  town  17,443 
acres,  considerably  less  than  one-third  of  its  original  area. 

From  the  time  of  its  earliest  settlement  to  the  present,  Berk- 
shire has  been  distinctly  and  peculiarly  an  agricultural  town,  and 
as  such  has  always  ranked  among  the  best  in  the  county.  Dur- 
ing the  long  period  of  its  history  little  attempt  has  been  made  to 
make  the  town  a manufacturing  centre,  as  its  geographical  posi- 
tion and  its  relation  to  the  railway  lines  of  the  region  have  been 
such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  success  as  the  result  of  ef- 
forts in  that  direction.  True,  the  pioneers  were  nearly  all  lum- 
bermen until  their  lands  were  cleared,  after  which  the  peaceful 
arts  of  general  agriculture  engaged  the  almost  entire  attention  of 
the  town’s  people.  Nature  has  dealt  generously  in  making  this  a 
farming  town,  for  the  principal  streams,  the  east  and  west 
branches  of  Owego  creek,  and  their  larger  tributaries,  thoroughly 
drain  the  land  surface.  The  soil  itself  in  the  valleys  is  a rich 
gravelly  loam,  while  on  the  hills  it  is  tough  and  hardy,  with  the 
average  of  hardpan.  The  highest  elevations  are  from  1,200  to 
1,600  feet  above  tide  water. 

Half  and  even  three-quarters  of  a century  has  worked  few 
changes  in  the  town.  The  institutions  of  to-day  are  much  the 
same  as  seventy-five  years  ago ; the  old  farms  are  about  as  they 
were  then,  and  what  is  agreeably  noticeable  is  the  presence  there  of 
the  descendants  of  the  pioneer  occupants.  To  he  sure,  for  the  last 
half  score  and  more  of  years  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  east  have 
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been  unprofitable,  but  the  conditions  in  Berkshire  are  no  worse,  in 
fact  are  better,  than  in  the  majority  of  towns  similarly  situated  ; 
and  the  statement  has  been  made  that  there  are  perhaps  less 
mortgaged  farms  in  this  town  than  in  the  average  of  towns  in  this 
part  of  the  state. 

The  first  settlers  in  Berkshire  were  thrifty,  energetic  and  deter- 
mined men  and  women,  and  while  a future  comfortable  home  was 
perhaps  a prime  object  with  them  they  were  also  watchful  of  both 
the  educational  and  spiritual  welfare  of  their  children  and  fami- 
lies ; and  at  once  after  the  completion  of  the  family  log  house  the 
settlers  provided  a school  and  also  a place  for  religious  worship. 
At  length,  as  the  population  increased  the  town  was  divided  into 
school  districts  and  provision  was  made  for  schools  in  each.  The 
first  step  in  this  direction  was  made  while  Berkshire  was  a part  of 
the  older  town  from  which  it  was  formed,  and  after  Newark  and 
Richford  were  set  off  it  became  necessary  to  re-form  the  districts 
in  the  remaining  territory.  While  not  important,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  follow  the  numerous  changes  in  school  districts  during  the 
last  half  century.  We  know  that  David  McMaster  taught  the 
first  school  in  Josiah’s  Ball’s  shoe  shop,  and  afterward  in  Josiah 
Wilson’s  humble  house  ; and  we  also  know  that  after  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  town  was  established  the  taxpayers  always 
voted  generously  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools.  In  this  con- 
nection mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  once  famous  Brookside 
seminary,  which  was  founded  in  1845  by  Rev.  William  Bradford, 
and  which  soon  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rev.  Frederick 
Judd  and  became  a noted  training  school  for  boys.  This  school 
was  discontinued  about  1859. 

So  far  as  the  records  disclose,  the  first  action  by  the  town  in 
relation  to  public  schools  was  taken  in  1813,  at  which  time  the  dis- 
tricts were  established.  The  first  commissioners  were  Asa  Leon- 
ard, William  Henry  Moore,  and  Edward  Edwards  ; the  inspectors 
were  Nathaniel  Ford,  Solomon  Williams,  Peter  Wilson,  and  Joseph 
Waldo,  2d.  In  1814  the  commissioners  divided  the  town  into 
twelve  districts,  and  established  a school  in  each. 

As  now  constituted  the  town  comprises  eight  districts,  of  which 
No.  3 is  joint  with  Caroline  and  Richford,  and  No.  7 with  Caroline. 
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During  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1896,  the  town  received  of 
public  moneys,  $985.45,  and  raised  by  tax  $1,628.38.  The  amount 
paid  to  teachers  was  $1,961.35.  School  population,  294.  The 
school  property  is  valued  at  $6,600. 

SUPERVISORS. 

1808-9 — John  Brown.  1833 — Wm,  H.  Moore.  1854 — Henry  A.  Payne. 

1810 — Edward  Edwards.  1834-36 — David  Williams.  1855 — John  F.  Judd. 


1811 —  John  Brown.  1837 — Lyman  P.  Akins.  1856-57 — Ezekiel  D.  Smith. 

1812- 17— Solomon  Williams.  1838-42 — Harris  Jewett.  1858-59 — John  T.  Kimball. 


1818-20 — David  Williams.  1843— Lyman  P.  Akins.  1860 — Robert  H.  S.  Hyde. 

1821-23 — William  H.  Moore.  1844 — Josiah  Lawrence.  1861-65— J.  W.  Leonard. 


1824 —  David  Williams. 

1825 —  Gad  Worthington. 

1826— 27 — William  H.  Moore. 

1828—  Gad  Worthington. 

1829 —  Wm.  H.  Moore. 

1830 —  David  Williams. 


1845-46 — John  C.  Williams. 

1847 —  J.  Talcot  Waldo. 

1848—  John  C.  Williams. 

1849—  F.  H.  Gould 

1850—  Henry  A.  Payne. 

1851 —  H.  G.  Leonard. 


1866-67 — Chas.  S.  Manning. 
1868-73— Lucien  Horton. 

1874 —  Chas.  Laning. 

1875- 79 — Walter  Jewett. 

1880 —  Stephen  Darbonnier. 

1881- 88 — Walter  Jewett. 


1831 —  Joseph  Belcher.  1852 — Harris  Jewett.  1889-96 — George  A.  Barr. 

1832 —  David  Williams.  1853 — James  Chapin. 

Ecclesiastical. — The  religious  history  of  Berkshire  is  equally 
interesting  with  its  other  institutions,  and  had  a beginning  as 
humble  and  as  early.  It  was  a custom  among  the  pioneers  to 
meet  for  religious  exercises  before  the  itinerant  ministers  visited  the 
region,  but  the  meetings  then  held  were  assembled  in  dwelling 
houses  and  barns.  The  first  congregational  church  of  Berkshire 
dates  back  in  its  history  to  the  early  years  of  the  century  when 
that  pioneer  missionary  laborer,  Seth  Williston,  visited  the  region 
and  held  religious  meetings  in  the  houses  and  barns  of  the  settlers. 
In  1803,  the  inhabitants  set  to  work  and  erected  a meeting  house 
in  the  north  part  of  what  is  now  Newark  Valley,  but  then  about 
half  way  between  the  settlement  at  Newark  Valley  village  and 


Brown’s  settlement.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  house  for 


public  worship  erected  in  the  county.  In  1822  the  congregation- 
alists  of  Richford  formed  a church  society,  and  early  in  1833  steps 
were  taken  to  organize  a new  one  in  Berkshire.  This  was  done  at  a 
meeting  held  at  the  schoolhouse  in  Dist.  4 on  July  24  of  that  year, 
and  then  fifty-six  persons  assented  to  the  articles  of  faith  and  the 
covenant.  The  society  secured  a lot  in  the  village  on  land  of 
Stephen  Ball,  and  in  1834  a brick  church  edifice  was  erected  ; and 
was  dedicated  December  4 of  that  year.  The  old  building  stood  the 
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storms  and  wear  of  more  than  half  a century  but  at  last  its  walls 
were  deemed  unsafe,  and  in  1889  it  was  torn  down,  and  in  its  place 
was  built  the  large  attractive  brick  structure  which  now  adorns 
the  old  site.  The  new  edifice  was  dedicated  December  19,  1889. 
This  church  now  numbers  191  members,  and  in  the  Sunday  school 
are  nearly  200  attendants. 

The  society  had  no  regular  pastor  until  January,  1839,  when 
Rev.  William  Bradford  was  ordained.  The  later  pastors,  with  the 
year  in  which  each  came  to  the  church,  have  been  as  follows:  Revs. 
P.  Lockwood,  1843 ; 0.  P.  Conklin,  1848 ; C.  F.  Miles,  1856  ; Wil- 
liam Bradford,  1859  ; 0.  P.  Conklin,  1860 ; S.  R.  Griffith,  1866  ; E. 
S.  Palmer,  1869  ; S.  A.  Whitcomb,  1875 ; Frank  IT.  Coffran,  1880  ; 
James  W.  White,  1881  ; Joel  J.  Hough,  D.  D.,  pastor  since  April 
1,  1885. 

Methodism  in  Berkshire  was  one  of  the  primitive  institutions  of 
pioneer  days  and  from  the  little  devoted  gatherings  of  early  years 
there  have  grown  into  prosperous  life  in  the  town  two  strong  so- 
cieties of  this  faith.  The  first  class  was  formed  soon  after  the 
town  was  organized  hut  not  until  1825  was  a society  brought  into 
existence.  In  1827  a frame  meeting  house  was  erected,  and  was 
thereafter  used  until  replaced  with  the  substantial  modern  edifice 
built  in  1889.  Its  members  number  150  persons.  Auxiliary  to  the 
church  at  the  village  is  the  branch  society  at  East  Berkshire  which 
is  under  the  pastorate  of  the  mother  church.  The  branch  society 
was  incorporated  in  1888,  and  in  that  year  the  present  edifice  there 
was  built.  In  succession  the  pastors  of  the  Berkshire  churches 
have  been  as  follows  ; Revs.  Gaylord  Judd,  1828-29 ; David  A. 
Shepard,  1830-31  ; Silas  Comfort,  1832  ; Matthew  Westcott,  1833  ; 
John  B.  Benham,  1834  ; David  Holmes,  1835  ; Gaylord  Judd,  1836  ; 
Selah  Stocking,  1837  ; J.  D.  Warren,  1838  ; A.  Hamilton,  1839  ; E. 
G.  Bush,  1840;  P.  S.  Worden,  1842  ; Walter  Hare,  1844;  W.  S. 
Titus,  1845  ; Mr.  Young,  P.  S.  Worden,  1848  ; A.  C.  Sperry,  1850. 
Asa  Brooks,  1852  ; E.  Breckenridge,  1854 ; W.  B.  Thomas,  1855  ; T. 
D.  Walker,  Thos.  Burgess,  1856  ; C.  W.  Judd,  1857  ; Rodney  Rose, 
1858;  W.  W.  Welch,  1861;  R.  Van  Valkenburg,  1863;  Nelson 
Rounds,  1864 ; Jas.  Madison,  1868  ; Chas.  A.  Ward,  1869  ; Geo. 
Peck,  1871  ; N.  S.  Reynolds,  1872  ; E.  M.  High,  1873  ; J.  D.  Blood- 
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good,  1874 ; W.  B.  Kinney,  1875  ; Richard  Varcoe,  1878  ; Richard 
Hiorns,  1879  ; R.  D.  Briggs,  1882  ; W.  F.  Wright,  1885  ; Gr.  0.  Beers, 
1886  ; I.  J.  Smith,  1889  ; W.  J.  Cook,  1892-97. 

The  hamlets  in  Berkshire,  other  than  Berkshire  village  are  of 
little  importance  in  the  history  of  the  town.  East  Berkshire  no 
longer  has  a postoffice  and  the  only  public  buildings  are  the  M.  E. 
church  and  the  near-by  district  school.  The  only  industry  is  the 
creamery  owned  by  the  Standard  Butter  Co.,  of  Owego.  Wilson 
Creek  is  also  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  and  has  only  a postof- 
fice ; postmaster,  Norton  Hart. 

Berkshire  Village. — Although  this  pretty  and  healthful  little 
village  has  not  been  separated  from  the  surrounding  territory  of 
the  town  for  any  purpose  whatever,  there  nevertheless  seems  to 
have  been  a general  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  village  that  they  will  maintain  their  hamlet  in  the  same 
manner  is  if  it  were  in  fact  incorporated.  The  first  step  toward 
the  hamlet  was  taken  when  Josiah  Ball  in  1795  built  the  double 
log  house  for  the  accommodation  of  recently  arrived  settlers,  and 
when  Ebenezer  Cook  built  the  tannery  and  Joseph  Waldo  opened 
a store  the  future  of  the  hamlet  was  assured.  Then  Stephen  Ball 
built  the  large  hotel,  and  Carlisle  P.  Johnson  started  a store  on 
the  corner,  all  of  which  contributed  to  the  early  importance  of  the 
village. 

Half  a century  or  more  ago  William  Henry  Moore  was  in  trade 
in  a store  just  south  of  Dewey  & Darbonnier’s  store,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  was  doing  business  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Elm  streets 
as  now  known.  He  began  about  1838  or  ’39,  and  for  many  years 
was  one  of  the  best  merchants  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Stephen 
Ball  built  the  old  Berkshire  temperance  house  about  1820,  and  was 
in  some  manner  connected  with  it  till  1849.  Mr.  Johnson  was  in 
business  here,  with  certain  exceptions  of  time,  until  his  death, 
March  12,  1879.  Aaron  P.  Belcher  was  his  early  partner.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  in  the  legislature  in  1855. 

The' public  institutions  of  the  village  are  the  Congregational  and 
Methodist  churches,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  and  the 
district  school,  the  latter  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  county. 
The  stores  of  the  village  are  located  in  Main  street,  and  are  rep- 
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resented  about  as  follows  : Hardenberg  & Brown,  general  store, 
successors  to  E.  0.  Eldredge  & Co.;  Eugene  Freeland,  general 
store  ; Frank  Leonard,  grocery  and  hardware  ; Horatio  Clark, 
general  store  ; J.  Wallace  Holcomb,  grocer  and  druggist ; Dewey 
& Darbonnier,  general  merchants  ; F.  A.  Witter  & Co.,  general 
merchants.  The  manufacturing  industries  are  the  saw  mill  and 
novelty  works  of  Japhet  & Son,  and  the  grist  mill  now  operated 
by  John  Vite,  but  formerly  the  Sykes  mill.  The  village  has  two 
hotels,  the  Crawford  house,  the  same  built  by  Stephen  Ball  about 
1820,  and  the  Buffington  house,  built  in  1896. 

The  Berkshire  tannery,  as  it  has  long  been  known,  is  the  chief 
industry  of  the  town.  It  was  built  in  1849  by  S.  & J.  W.  Leon- 
ard & Sons,  and  was  at  first  operated  by  water  power.  It  passed 
into  the  ownership  of  Davidge,  Horton  & Co.,  May  12,  1865,  still 
later  was  owned  by  James  Davidge  & Co.,  and  has  since  been 
managed  by  that  firm  and  by  the  United  States  Leather  company, 
by  the  latter  since  May,  1893. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  TOWN  OF  RICHFORD. 

WELL  established  historical  record  informs  us  that  as  early  at 
least  as  the  year  1808,  Evan  Harris  made  a settlement  in 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Richford,  but  pioneer  Harris  only 
knew  that  he  was  making  a start  in  the  northern  part  of  the  vast 
Boston  purchase,  and  it  mattered  little  to  him  what  town  or 
county  he  was  in  as  a settler.  His  wife  died  here  February  19, 
1812,  and  her  body  was  buried  in  the  Brown  settlement  grave-yard, 
a few  miles  down  the  creek.  A little  later,  Evan  Harris,  son  of 
the  pioneer,  was  seriously  burned  by  falling  in  a kettle  of  boiling- 
sap.  The  accident  happened  April  10,  1812,  while  the  father  was 
away,  and  the  little  sufferer  ran  to  the  home  of  Jeremiah  Camp- 
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bell,  a full  mile  away,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  dressed  his  injuries. 
Evan  Harris  had  another  son,  born  August  17,  1811,  hut  further 
details  of  the  family  history  are  meagre. 

Nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  family  was  sought  out  by  that 
patient  and  untiring  student  of  history  and  distinguished  genealo- 
gist, the  late  Dr.  D.  Williams  Patterson,  of  Newark  Valley.  The 
present  writer  acknowledges  free  access  to  Dr.  Patterson’s  manu- 
scripts and  published  records,  and  also  acknowledges,  as  material 
and  valuable  assistants  in  the  preparation  of  this  chapter,  the 
possession  of  the  printed  reminiscences  of  the  late  William  F. 
Belden,  of  Richford,  and  as  well  the  generous  aid  of  the  fertile 
and  reliable  memory  of  Calvin  J.  Robinson,  practising  lawyer  and 
for  more  than  half  a century  a resident  of  the  town. 

Elisha  Harris,  thought  to  have  been  a relative  of  Evan  Harris, 
was  a settler  in  the  region  in  1808,  and  was  a taxable  inhabitant 
in  old  Tioga  as  early  as  1802,  in  that  part  afterward  set  off  as  Car- 
oline. He  had  three  children,  whose  names  are  not  recalled. 

Paul  Stevens  is  thought  to  have  been  the  next  settler,  hut  the 
year  of  his  coming  is  not  stated.  In  1821  he  sold  out  to  Gad  Worth- 
ington and  left  the  vicinity.  Among  his  children  were  Paul,  Seth, 
David,  and  one  other,  whose  name  is  forgotten. 

John  Watson  and  family  came  in  April,  1810,  and  settled  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  town.  Later  on  he  removed  to  Michigan, 
where  he  died.  His  children  were  Susan,  Rebecca,  Mary,  Sally, 
Samuel  S.,  John,  James  L.,  and  Jane.  Samuel  S.  Watson  mar- 
ried with  Betsey  Rounsville,  settled  in  Newark  Valley,  in  1838, 
and  died  in  that  town.  James  L.  married  with  Mary  Gilbert  and 
settled  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Berkshire,  where  he  died. 

Artemas  Watkins  and  wife,  who  was  Phebe  Gilbert,  came  from 
Peru,  Mass.,  and  settled  in  Richford  in  1812,  on  lot  461,  west  of 
where  the  turnpike  was  built.  John  Watkins,  brother  to  Artemas, 
settled  in  Newark  Valley  about  the  same  time.  Phebe,  wife  of 
Artemas,  died  May  30,  1840,  and  he  died  May  20,  1865.  Their 
children  were  Betsey,  Anna,  Semantha  (who  married  first  with 
John  B.  Leonard,  and  after  his  death  with  Daniel  Rawley,  of  Rich- 
ford), Benson  G.,  Reuben,  Lyman,  Polly,  Ira  W.,  Amanda  M., 
Amos  G.,  (for  several  years  justice  of  the  peace  of  Richford), 
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Cynthia  A.,  and  Harriet  (who  married  with  Squire  D.  Freeland, 
of  Rich  ford.) 

Samuel  Smith  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  on  the  village  site,  to 
which  place  he  came,  probably,  in  1813.  He  built  a small  house  and 
kept  tavern  until  about  1817,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Beriah 
Wells,  and  then  moved  out  into  the  town,  where  he  died  May 
3,  1846.  Tradition  says,  according  to  Dr.  Patterson,  that  one  of 
the  children  of  pioneer  Smith  died  while  he  lived  on  the  village 
site,  and  that  the  body  was  buried  in  what  is  now  the  hotel  gar- 
den. His  other  children  were  Hannah,  (born  in  Richford,  Nov.  29, 
1813),  Miriam,  Ezekiel  D.,  Lucy  T.,  and  Charlotte. 

Nathaniel  Johnson,  says  Mr.  Robinson,  was  the  third  settler  in 
the  town,  having  moved  into  the  house  previously  occupied  by 
Evan  Harris,  in  1814.  His  home,  says  the  same  authority,  was 
the  stopping  place  for  all  travelling  preachers,  but  at  the  end  of 
sixteen  years  pioneer  Johnson  left  the  vicinity  and  moved  west. 
He  is  recalled  as  an  upright  man,  and  among  the  settlers  was  known 
as  “brother-in-law”  Johnson,  and  also  as  “the  good  sinner.”  He 
came  from  Vermont.  His  children  were  Lucy,  Rachel,  Eber,  Nor- 
man and  Zilpha. 

Heman  Daniels  was  a native  of  Rutland  county,  Vt.,  and  came 
with  his  parents  to  Paris,  N.  Y.,  soon  after  the  revolution.  Heman 
married  with  Elvira  Walker,  and  in  1816,  after  a few  years’  resi- 
dence in  the  Susquehanna  valley  in  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  Rich- 
ford,  settling  on  lot  574,  this  being  the  first  settlement  east  of  the 
valley  and  north  of  the  village.  Mr.  Daniels  was  a soldier  in  the 
war  of  1812-15,  and  died  in  Richford  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  96  years. 
His  children  were  Heman,  Elmon  W.,  Elvira,  Calvin  W.,  Betsey 
Maria,  Jason,  and  one  other  who  died  in  extreme  infancy. 

Samuel  Gleazen,  a native  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  settled  on  the 
village  site  in  1817,  and  is  said  to  have  built  there  the  fourth  house, 
standing  near  the  church  property.  Mr.  Gleazen  afterward  lived 
in  the  town,  except  for  two  years,  and  died  there  in  August,  1865. 
In  his  family  were  nine  children  : Horatio  J.,  Abigail  P.,  Nancy, 
Lorain  G.,  Mary,  Mary,  2d,  (the  first  child  so  named  having  died), 
Hannah,  Caroline,  (who  died  an  infant),  Samuel,  Samuel,  2d,  (the 
first  having  died),  and  Caroline  E.  Gleazen. 
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Beriah  Wells  is  remembered  among  the  most  prominent  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Richford.  He  was  a native  of  Richmond,  Mass., 
born  Feb.  1.  1782,  §md  was  by  trade  a painter  and  chairmaker.  He 
came  to  Berkshire  in  the  spring  of  1813,  and  in  August,  1817,  moved 
to  Richford,  on  the  village  site,  and  kept  public  house  on  the  turn- 
pike, east  of  the  square.  His  domicile  was  made  of  two  small 
houses  drawn  together,  but  was  sufficient  for  the  time,  and  a 
comfortable  and  much  patronized  hostelry  for  four  or  more  years. 
Samuel  Smith  had  built  one  of  the  houses  and  Nathan  Johnson 
the  other,  and  landlord  Wells  was  their  successor.  In  1821  Mr. 
Wells  exchanged  his  hotel  property  for  a farm  and  then  removed 
to  Newark  Valley,  where  he  died  June  30,  1861.  His  children  were 
Frederick  T.,  Palmer  and  Edwin  Lucius  Wells. 

Stephen  Wells  was  the  father  of  Beriah  Wells  and  came  to 
Newark  Valley  from  New  England  about  1815,  and  removed  to 
Richford  about  1821.  He  was  thrice  married  and  had  a family  of 
five  children,  Stephen,  the  eldest  ■ son,  was  a chair  maker  and 
painter  in  this  town,  and  withal  a useful  man  in  the  settlement. 
The  second  son  was  Beriah,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  this 
chapter.  The  other  children  were  Betsey,  Love,  and  Lucius  Wells. 
Stephen  Wells  died  June  If,  1838,  aged  84  years.  Stephen  Wells, 
Jr.,  lived  in  Richford  from  1815  to  about  1818,  and  then  removed 
to  Steuben  county. 

Ezekiel  Dewey  was  another  prominent  early  settler,  and  came 
to  the  town  in  1816  from  Westfield,  Mass.  He  lived  on  the  village 
site  and  at  one  time  about  a mile  to  the  west  of  the  settlement. 
His  first  wife  was  Lucy  Johnson,  who  died  Dec.  27,  1828,  after 
which  he  married  with  Eunice  Smith.  His  children  were,  with 
the  exception  of  the  youngest,  born  of  his  first  marriage,  and  were 
Lucy,  Semantha,  Jane  Elizabeth,  David  Wesley,  Charles  Johnson, 
Ezekiel  Hannum,  Amanda,  and  one  other,  the  eldest,  who  died  at 
birth. 

William  Belden  came  from  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  and  with 
his  family  settled  in  Richford  in  the  year  1818.  For  a fewT  months 
they  lived  in  a log  house  then  recently  vacated  by  Paul  Stevens, 
the  house  standing  a mile  south  of  the  village.  Later  on  Mr. 
Belden  built  a more  substantial  dwelling,  into  which  he  moved, 
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the  same  occupied  by  his  son  William  F.  Belden  when  he,  in  1878, 
wrote  his  personal  recollections  of  early  life  in  Richford.  How- 
ever, pioneer  William  Belden  gained  his  greatest  prominence  in 
the  town  as  the  teacher  of  the  first  school,  which  he  opened  in  his 
own  house.  He  lived  in  the  town  until  his  death,  April  2,  1859. 
His  wife  having  died  May  13,  1855.  Their  children  were  Fanny 
Maria,  William  Franklin,  and  Frederick  Carlos  Belden. 

Gad  Worthington,  who  was  related  to  the  Beldens,  came  to  the 
town  in  1818.  He  was  a Connecticut  Yankee  by  birth,  but  came 
here  from  Lenox,  Mass.  In  1819,  Mr.  Worthington  built  one  of 
the  first  saw  mills  in  the  town,  an  industry  much  needed  by  the 
settlers.  The  next  year  he  built  a grist  mill  and  thus  added  an- 
other to  the  necessary  conveniences  of  the  region.  He  likewise 
built  several  houses  and  opened  the  first  store  of  goods  in  the 
village,  according  to  the  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Belden.  Mr.  Worth- 
ington dwelt  east  of  the  turnpike  road,  on  the  south  half  of  lot 
424.  His  wife  was  Fanny  Belden,  by  whom  he  had  these  children  : 
Dan  Leander,  Gad  Belden,  Fanny,  Samuel  Kellogg,  John,  Mary 
Ann,  and  Robert  Worthington. 

George  T.  Pierce  settled  on  the  north  half  of  lot  548  in  the  year 
1818,  although  he  had  visited  the  town  in  1817  and  selected  his 
land.  By  a mistake  his  house  was  built  on  the  wrong  part  of  the 
lot,  hut  Mr.  Pierce  suffered  nothing  more  than  inconvenience 
through  the  error.  His  was  the  second  settlement  in  the  valley 
on  the  east  side  north  of  the  turnpike. 

George  P.  Simmons  came  from  Paris,  Oneida  county,  in  1818 
and  settled  on  the  south  half  of  lot  548. 

Augustus  Van  Buren  came  to  the  town  in  1818,  and  was  the 
first  colored  settler  in  the  vicinity,  except  the  few  slaves  who  were 
brought  to  the  region  by  their  owners.  But  Van  Buren  was  not  a 
slave,  as  his  freedom  had  been  purchased  several  years  before  he 
came  to  Rich  ford.  Mr.  Belden,  in  his  reminiscences,  says  that 
Van  Buren  paid  his  master  115  pounds,  English  money,  as  the 
purchase  price  of  his  manumission,  and  also  that  the  negro  often 
said  he  had  carried  Martin  Van  Buren  in  his  arms  when  a child  ; 
and  after  the  settlement  in  Richford,  and  when  Augustus  was 
grown  old,  the  ex-president  frequently  sent  small  sums  of  money 
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to  him  with  which  to  purchase  tobacco.  Augustus  was  a worthy 
and  thrifty  settler  in  the  town  and  died  generally  respected,  at  the 
good  old  age  of  102  years.  He  was  married  twice  and  had  four 
children,  all  by  the  first  wife.  They  were  Hetty,  Sarah,  Joseph, 
and  one  other,  the  first  born,  who  died  in  extreme  infancy. 

The  persons  and  families  here  mentioned  were  the  pioneers  of 
Richford,  through  whose  efforts  the  beginning  was  made,  the 
lands  in  part  cleared,  and  who  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
town  structure  was  afterward  built  up.  True,  they,  made  the  be- 
ginning, but  the  real  development  of  the  town  and  its  resources 
remained  to  be  accomplished  by  a later  generation  of  occupants, 
and  the  greatest  steps  in  local  advancement  were  the  results  of 
their  endeavors. 

Peter  Perry  who  settled  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  in  1821, 
was  a native  of  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  horn  Nov.  22,  1769.  In 
1796-97  he  emigrated  to  Green,  Chenango  Co.,  hut  after  his  mar- 
riage with  Jane  Surdam,  which  took  place  in  Salisbury,  Conn., 
they  removed  to  Cincinnatus,  and  thence  in  the  later  part  of 
April,  1821,  to  Richford,  and  settled  on  a part  of  lot  460.  In 
1833  two  of  Mr.  Perry’s  sons  purchased  the  lot  from  Eleazer  Dana. 
The  property  remained  in  the  family  until  1894.  Peter  Perry  died 
Feb.  27,  1845,  and  his  wife  on  June  19  following.  The  children  in 
this  family  were  Norman,  Luther,  Francis  G.,  Daniel  Meade  and 
Edwin  Perry. 

After  1820  settlement  in  this  northern  part  of  old  Berkshire  be- 
came far  more  rapid  than  formerly,  for  the  inhabitants  below  then 
saw  that  this  narrow  valley  was  fertile  and  productive  both  in 
farm  products  and  work  in  mechanical  pursuits. 

In  December,  1820,  says  Dr.  Patterson’s  narrative,  Chester  Pat- 
terson, of  Union,  Broome  county,  made  the  census  enumeration 
of  inhabitants  then  in  the  territory  later  set  off  to  form  Richford  ; 
and  the  result  of  his  count  showed  the  town  to  contain  forty-five 
families,  and  a total  of  271  inhabitants.  As  they  were  in  the  town 
at  that  early  day,  although  not  pioneers,  they  are  nevertheless 
entitled  to  at  least  a passing  mention  in  this  record.  In  the  order 
noted  by  Dr.  Patterson  the  heads  of  families  were  as  follows  : 

Beriah  Wells,  of  whom  .mention  has  been  made,  had  seven  per- 
sons in  his  family. 
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Henry  Krum  whose  family  name  is  still  known  in  the  town, 
lived  on  or  near  the  village  tract,  and  then  had  but  one  child  al- 
though others  were  horn  later.  His  wife  was  Harriet  Eounsville. 

Benjamin  Rathbun  lived  at  the  village  and  was  a teamster.  Five 
persons  comprised  his  family. 

Isaac  Cloodale  had  a family  of  seven  and  was  a farmer.  He 
afterward  removed  to  Michigan.  In  1820  his  father  lived  in 
Berkshire,  on  west  hill. 

John  Newton  had  a family  of  three,  and  lived,  it  is  thought,  on 
the  same  lot  with  Isaac  Goodale. 

Henry  Morgan,  and  his  family  of  five,  lived  on  a farm  on 
lot  501.  Later  on  he  built  a saw  mill  and  utilized  the  waters  of 
Trout  Rim  to  drive  the  machinery. 

Zelotes  Olney  and  his  family  of  nine  lived  on  lot  501,  but  was  in 
this  part  of  the  county  previous  to  1800.  He  had  several  children. 

Benjamin  Olney  was  in  the  historic  Brown  settlement  as  early 
as  1798,  hut  of  the  family  history  little  is  known. 

Dr.  Elisha  Briggs  was  the  pioneer  physician  and  lived  north  of  the 
old  Catskill  turnpike,  on  lot  501.  His  family  had  seven  members. 

Caleb  Arnold,  with  a family  of  six,  lived  on  lot  500.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers,  and  built  the  first  saw  and  grist  mills  in  the 
town,  the  saw  mill,  probably,  in  1818,  and  the  grist  mill  later  on. 
He  also  had  a carding  mill,  and  all  were  on  west  Owego  creek.  Mi-. 
Robinson  says  that  Arnold  made  cut  nails,  in  which  industry  he 
was  a pioneer  in  the  country.  The  Arnold  saw  mill  was  rebuilt  in 
1835,  but  the  others  were  suffered  to  decay. 

Jacob  Roads  and  his  wife  lived  on  the  turnpike,  on  lot  498.  He 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  a mason  and  quarryman  by 
occupation. 

Wheeler  Wood,  farmer,  whose  household  included  seven  per- 
sons, lived  in  one  of  the  five  houses  which  comprised  the  settle- 
ment once  called  Padlock  ; and  so  called  from  the  fact  that  the 
denizens  of  the  place  always  locked  their  doors  with  a padlock, 
and  the  ever  thoughtful  house- wife  likewise  made  fast  the  doors 
on  going  to  the  spring  for  water.  But  neither  record  nor  tradition 
says  whether  this  custom  prevailed  previous  to  the  robbery  of 
Ezekiel  Rich's  mitten  factory. 
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Elijah  Gilbert,  whose  family  numbered  eight  persons,  was  an 
early  tavern  keeper  and  also  made  hand-rakes  and  bedsteads  for 
the  settlers.  He  lived  on  lot  461. 

Amos,  Daniel,  and  William  G.  Raymond,  who  were  probably 
brothers,  and  whose  families  comprised,  respectively,  two,  four, 
and  ten  members,  were  also  residents  of  the  Padlock  locality. 

Russell  Freeland  was  an  early  settler  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Rich  ford,  and  a man  of  some  note  in  the  town  although  he  died 
of  fever  as  early  as  1837.  In  his  family  were  twelve  members, 
of  whom  seven  were  children  in  1820.  They  were  Emerilla,  Lydia, 
Clarissa,  Mary,  Vesta  A.,  and  Orin  M.  Freeland.  In  Mr.  Free- 
land’s house  also  lived  his  widowed  mother,  his  sister  and  brother. 
The  brother  was  Joseph  Freeland  who  owned  a part  of  the  lot. 
Descendants  of  these  families  are  stilLti  the  county. 

David  and  Timothy  Draper  are  also  to  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection, though  they  were  not  freeholders  in  the  town. 

Daniel  Harrington,  farmer,  with  a family  of  five,  lived  on  lot 
460. 

William  Lynch  also  lived  on  lot  460,  was  a farmer,  and  had  a 
family  of  seven  members. 

Jesse  Gleazen,  2d,  in  1820,  lived  in  a log  house  on  lot  422.  Three 
persons  then  comprised  his  family.  Caleb  Gleason,  father  to  Jesse, 
also  lived  in  this  town  and  the  vicinity,  and  is  remembered  as  an 
old  survivor  of  the  revolution,  in  which  he  was  a soldier. 

Thomas  P.  Brown,  sometimes  called  Deacon  Brown,  lived  on  lot 
422.  In  later  years  he  removed  to  Maine,  Broome  county,  where 
he  died,  after  which  his  family  emigrated  to  Michigan. 

Abraham  Burghardt  was  the  head  of  a numerous  and  prominent 
family  in  the  town,  and  lived  on  lot  223.  His  sons,  Jacob,  Isaac, 
John  R.,  and  Abraham  Jr.,  and  his  sons-in-law,  Thomas  P.  Brown, 
(who  married  with  Polly  Burghardt),  and  Samuel  Olnev  (who  mar- 
ried with  Caroline  Burghardt),  were  also  conspieious  persons  in 
early  Richford  history.  They  were  farmers  and  substantial  men. 

Martha  Tracy,  widow  of  James  Tracy,  lived  on  lot  421.  In  her 
family  were  ten  children. 

Thomas  Tracy,  Ezra  Howland,  Abraham  Dudley  and  Solomon 
Russell  were  in  1820  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  and 
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were  farmers  with  families,  and  most  of  them  with  children. 
Alexander  S.  Lamb  dwelt  in  the  same  locality,  but  at  that  time 
had  no  family.  Thomas  Keeny  lived  on  lot  339. 

Thomas  Robinson,  who  in  1820  lived  on  the  west  border  of  the 
town,  was  both  farmer  and  a maker  of  buckskin  gloves  and  mit- 
tens ; and  when  that  industry  started  in  the  village  Mr.  Robinson 
found  his  trade  of  more  profit  than  farming,  hence  removed  to  the 
settlement,  and  was  there  noted  as  manufacturer.  Eight  persons 
were  in  his  family. 

Ezekiel  Rich  became  a resident  of  the  town  now  called  Richford 
in  the  year  1821.  He  was  a native  of  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  born 
August  14,  1783,  and  was  the  son  of  Simon  and  Lucy  (Lincoln) 
Rich.  His  wife  was  Caroline  Slosson,  daughter  of  Ezbon  and 
Electa  (Williams)  Slossoiy  and  was  a native  of  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
born  Feb.  23,  1791.  Mr.  Rich  came  to  Newark  Valley  soon  after 
the  year  1800,  and  as  early  as  1810  was  in  business  with  his  broth- 
er-in-law, Otis  Lincoln,  manufacturing  gloves  and  mittens.  He 
lived  in  Newark  until  1821  when  he  exchanged  for  the  Beriah 
Wells  property  at  Richford  settlement,  and  in  April  removed  with 
his  family  to  the  place.  From  that  time  to  his  death  he  was  closely 
identified  with  the  best  interests  of  this  town,  and  when  Richford 
was  set  off  from  old  Berkshire  it  was  named  in  honor  of  its  founder 
in  fact — Ezekiel  Rich.  On  coming  to  the  town  Mr.  Rich  at  once 
established  a glove  and  mitten  factory,  and  although  he  was  con- 
nected with  it  only  a few  years  he  by  no  means  retired  from  busi- 
ness. He  opened  a store  in  1821,  built  and  kept  a hotel,  dealt  in 
land  and  engaged  in  farming.  He  died  April  18,  1854.  His  chil- 
dren were  Mary  Ann,  who  died  in  1847  ; Chauncey  Le  Roy,  for 
forty  years  a merchant  in  Richford  and  for  twenty  years  connected 
with  the  Southern  Central  railroad,  and  withal  one  of  the  best 
men  for  the  town  in  all  its  history  ; Angeline  Eliza,  who  married 
with  Dr.  Lewis  Halsey  Kellogg  ; Lucien  Densmore,  always  a res- 
ident of  the  town  ; William  Dunham,  who  died  an  infant ; and 
Maria  Louisa,  who  married  with  John  Moore  Benjamin. 

William  Dunham,  founder  of  the  little  settlement  south  of 
Richford  village  that  once  was  called  Dunhamville,  was  born 
March  20,  1787,  and  came  to  Richford  with  Ezekiel  Rich,  in  whose 
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eni])loy  ho  was,  travelling  with  a wagon  and  selling  the  product 
of  Mr.  Eich’s  mitten  factory  and  buying  skins  for  future  manu- 
facture. At  length  Mr.  Dunham  determined  to  found  a village 
and  to  that  end  purchased  a large  tract  of  land  south  of  Eichford 
settlement,  a portion  of  which  he  laid  out  into  lots  and  made  some 
attempt  to  sell.  The  first  school  was  opened  in  this  vicinity.  Mr. 
Dunham  had  occasion  to  borrow  considerable  money  to  carry  on 
his  operations,  and  not  being  able  to  pay  promptly  he  was  sold  out, 
and  his  village  scheme  came  to  naught.  In  later  years  he  removed 
to  New  York,  where  he  died  July  16,  1855.  His  children  were 
William  8.,  Matilda  Orcelia,  and  Eobert  H.  and  Isaac  8.,  twins. 

John  Stedman  was  the  head  of  a numerous  and  highly  respected 
family  in  Newark  Valley,  from  which  town  he  came  to  Eichford 
in  1821.  His  children  were  Sophronia,  Almira,  Eliza,  John  Gatlin, 
Sarah,  Mary,  Sylvia,  and  Anna  Stedman. 

William  Tremble  Jayne  came  from  Orange  county  to  Newark 
Valley  in  1819,  and  thence  removed  to  Eichford,  in  1825,  where  he 
died  Nov.  24,  1850.  His  children  were  Caroline,  Frances,  Mary 
Ann,  Amzi  Lewis,  Samuel  Armstrong,  William  T.,  and  Mary 
Pitney  Jayne. 

Dr.  Elijah  Powell,  who  came  to  Eichford  in  1823  and  began  the 
practice  of  medicine,  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  village 
and  town  for  many  years,  and  one  who  did  as  much  to  build  up 
and  establish  the  town  as  any  man  ever  within  its  limits.  In  1824 
he  built  the  large  three  storied  brick  building  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  park  and  here  he  had  an  office  and  drug  store  for 
many  years.  He  was  interested  in  every  measure  looking  to  the 
welfare  of  the  town,  active  in  church  as  well  as  in  political  affairs, 
and  was  in  all  respects  a worthy  citizen.  He  was  the  last  but  one 
of  the  superintendents  of  common  schools  of  the  county,  which 
office  was  abolished  in  1847,  and  was  the  first  county  commissioner 
of  schools  under  the  laws  of  1856.  However,  so  much  is  said  of 
Dr.  Powell  in  the  medical  chapter  that  further  mention  here  is  a 
repetition,  and  we  may  only  add  that  when  he  came  to  Eichford 
he  was  unmarried,  but  soon  took  for  his  wife  Lydia  Wells,  who 
died  July  18,  1833.  His  second  wife  was  Jane  Anderson,  who 
bore  him  seven  children.  Dr.  Powell’s  practice  extended  through- 
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out  northern  Tioga  and  southern  Tompkins  counties,  and  as  the 
result  of  long  drives  and  almost  endless  labor  his  system  became 
worn  out,  and  at  the  age  of  73  years,  on  January  12,  1876,  he  died. 

The  men  and  heads  of  families  whose  names  have  been  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter  were  the  founders  of  the  town  of  Richford. 
They  came  during  the  undeveloped  period  of  its  history  and  by  their 
efforts  established  what  became  one  of  the  best  outlying  towns  in 
the  county,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Richford  in- 
habitants were  compelled  to  contend  against  obstacles  not  met  in 
all  the  towns,  for  in  this  isolated  valley  of  East  Owego  creek  there 
was  little  to  attract  settlement  other  than  the  general  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  substantial  character  of  the  very  first  settlers. 
Indeed,  the  northern  extremity  of  old  Berkshire  had  no  inhabitant 
previous  to  1808,  and  here  on  the  highest  land  in  the  county  Evan 
Harris  made  the  pioneer  beginning.  The  term  “highest  land”  is  used 
in  a general  sense,  for  it  is  conceded  that  the  most  elevated  lands 
in  Tioga  are  in  this  town  ; and  being  so  elevated  they  are  healthful, 
consequently  desirable.  But  there  were  other  settlers  in  the  town 
previous  to  its  organization  and  are  worthy  to  be  recalled  in  this 
connection,  although  the  mention  must  necessarily  be  brief. 

Peter  Perry  came  from  Massachusetts  at  an  early  day  and  settled 
in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  He  had  the  first  “still,”  but  such 
industries  have  long  since  passed  out  of  use.  Mr.  Perry  died  in 
July,  1866.  Elijah  Gilbert  was  the  originator  of  the  custom  of 
padlocking  doors  in  the  town,  but  his  chief  notoriety  came  from 
locking  down  the  cover  to  his  watering-trough  on  account  of  some 
trouble  with  his  neighbors.  Isaac  C.  Smith  settled  in  Richford  in 
1823.  He  married  with  Sally  Pryor  and  raised  a family  of  eight 
children.  Horace  Goodrich  came  from  Durham,  Conn.,  soon  after 
1820,  but  later  removed  to  Newark  Valley  where  he  died  in  1829. 
John  M.  Greenleaf,  who  was  later  a prominent  figure  in  mercan- 
tile life  in  Owego,  settled  in  Richford  village  in  1822  and  in  1826 
removed  to  the  county  seat.  Lemuel  D.  Polley,  a native  of  the 
old  bay  state,  but  a former  resident  of  Dryden,  came  into  Rich- 
ford in  1825.  In  the  same  year  Jacob  Ayers,  a native  of  New 
Jersey,  came  to  the  town.  In  the  same  connection,  though  of  a later 
date,  may  be  mentioned  the  settlement  of  James  Brigham,  John 
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Hamilton,  Dioclesian  Sears,  Hotchkiss  T.  Finch  and  others,  all  of 
whom  were  in  some  manner  identified  with  the  town  in  the  period 
of  its  early  history. 

Organization  and  Civil  History. — In  1830  this  northern  part 
of  Berkshire  had  about  800  inhabitants  and  with  the  several  inter- 
ests then  at  their  height  in  Richford  Village  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  and  with  such  men  as  Ezekiel  Rich,  Dr.  Powell,  Ezekiel 
Dewey,  and  others  of  like  stamp  and  business  activity,  it  was  only 
natural  that  a new  town  organization  should  be  proposed  and 
accomplished.  The  inhabitants  were  entitled  to  the  separation 
and  every  consideration  of  justice  demanded  it.  Therefore  the 
legislature  was  besought  when  John  G.  McDowell  and  David  Will- 
iams were  in  the  assembly,  and  on  April  18,  1831,  an  area  of  21,835 
acres  of  land  was  set  off  from  the  north  end  of  Berkshire  and 
called  “Arlington /”  but  why  so  named  no  present  authority  as- 
sumes to  explain.  However,  on  April  9,  1832,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Richford.  and  so  called  in  honorable  allusion  to  Ezekiel 
Rich,  then  conceded  to  be  the  foremost  man  within  the  limits  of 
the  town. 

As  provided  in  the  original  act,  the  first  town  meeting  was  held 
Tuesday,  March  6,  1832,  at  Mr.  Rich’s  hotel,  at  which  time  these 
officers  were  elected  : Supervisor,  William  Dunham  ; town  clerk, 
John  C.  Stedman  ; assessors,  William  Belden,  George  P.  Simmons, 
Jesse  Moore  ; commissioners  of  highways,  Lorain  Curtis,  Hub- 
bard F.  Wells,  Heman  Daniels  ; commissioners  of  schools,  Jacob 
Burgett,  Elijah  Powell,  Tower  Whiton  ; school  inspectors,  Simeon 
R.  Griffin,  Israel  WAlls,  Edward  W.  Surdam  ; overseers  of  the 
poor,  Nathaniel  Johnson,  William  E.  Raymond  ; collector,  Obediah 
L.  Livermore  ; constables,  Hiram  W.  Tyler,  Henry  Talmadge  ; 
justices  of  the  peace,  Platt  F.  Grow,  Eri  Osborn,  David  C.  Gar- 
rison. 

The  subsequent  civil  history  of  Richford  is  briefly  told,  and  is 
written  in  the  progress  and  development  of  the  town  and  its  ter- 
ritory from  that  until  the  present  time.  From  a popul  ition,  in 
1830,  of  800  or  less  there  was  a continuous  and  healthful  increase 
until  the  year  1880,  when  the  maximum  was  reached,  but  since 
that  time  there  has  been  a gradual  and  steady  decrease  both  in 
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population  and  business  interests.  However,  we  may  turn  to  the 
census  reports  and  note  the  fluctuations  in  population  as  indicated 
by  published  records.  In  1835  the  inhabitants  numbered  882  ; in 
1840,  939  ; 1850,  1,093  ; 1860,  1,404  ; 1870,  1,434  ; 1880,  1,477  ; 1890, 
1,267,  and  in  1892,  according  to  the  count  made  in  that  year  the 
population  of  the  town  was  1,252,  a less  number  than  at  any  time 
in  its  history  since  1860. 

During  all  the  years  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  down 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1861-65,  no  untoward  event  marred 
the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  inhabitants  and  in  that  time  all  local 
interests  were  fostered  and  promoted  to  such  an  extent  that  Rich- 
ford  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  substantial  towns  of  the  county 
and  of  the  region.  In  1865,  the  Lake  Ontario,  Auburn  & New 
York  railroad  company  was  incorporated,  and  was  authorized  to 
build  a railroad  from  Fair  Haven  to  Athens,  the  line  of  which 
passed  through  this  town.  The  work  was  begun  in  1869  and  was 
completed  in  1879.  Tbis  was,  perhaps,  the  most  important  im- 
provement ever  proposed  to  benefit  Richford,  unless  a possible 
exception  may  be  made  in  favor  of  the  old  Catskill  turnpike, 
which  was  built  through  the  town  in  1816,  and  which  had  more 
to  do  with  the  early  settlement  of  the  region  than  any  other  single 
event.  Taverns  were  located  along  the  road  about  every  six  to 
ten  miles,  and  with  immigrants  constantly  passing  along  in  search 
of  places  for  settlement,  and  the  old  mail  and  passenger  coaches 
making  their  regular  trips,  the  line  of  the  turnpike  indeed  was  a 
scene  of  constant  and  busy  activity. 

However,  in  the  railroad  enterprise,  Chauncey  L.  Rich  was  the 
potent  factor  in  producing  substantial  results  for  Richford.  He 
was  connected  with  the  road  in  an  official  capacity  for  twenty 
years,  and  at  times  stood  responsible  for  its  expense  account  when 
his  private  affairs  needed  his  attention. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  of  1861-65,  this  town,  according  to 
Mr.  Belden’s  narrative,  sent  into  the  service  one  recruit  for  each 
three  voters,  a record  seldom  equalled  in  any  town  in  the  state. 
Captain  William  Henry  Powell  and  lawyer  Calvin  J.  Robinson 
recruited  Co.  E of  the  76th  infantry,  took  the  men  to  Cortland 
and  thence  to  Albany.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  command 
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having  Richford  recruits  in  the  ranks,  as  a glance  at  the  military 
chapter  shows  that  volunteers  from  the  town  were  in  nearly  every 
regiment  recruited  in  the  county  ; and  in  addition  to  the  general 
contribution  of  men  and  means,  Richford  bonded  and  otherwise 
pledged  its  credit  to  the  extent  of  about  $50,000. 

Schools. — Previous  to  the  separate  organization  of  Richford, 
the  schools  were  a part  of  the  system  in  operation  in  the  mother 
town  of  Berkshire,  but  after  the  separation  the  commissioners  and 
inspectors  of  schools  at  once  set  about  organizing  districts  suited  to 
tbe  interests  of  the  inhabitants.  However,  the  early  records  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  the  inspectors 
and  commisioners  rather  than  the  measures  adopted  for  establish- 
ing and  supporting  schools.  Yet  it  is  a known  fact  that  the  schools 
of  Richford  have  been  as  well  supported  as  in  other  towns  simi- 
larly situated. 

As  now  disposed  the  territory  of  Richford  is  divided  into  15 
school  districts,  of  which  Nos.  2,  5,  6,  7 and  13  have  no  sclioolhouse 
within  the  town,  but  are  joined  with  other  towns.  According  to 
the  county  commissioner’s  report  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1896, 
the  amount  of  public  money  apportioned  to  Richford  was  $1,340.88, 
and  the  town  raised  by  tax  $1,647.46.  The  school  population  was 
291,  for  whose  instruction  seventeen  teachers  were  employed  and 
were  paid  $2,480.80.  The  school  buildings  are  of  frame  material, 
and  with  sites  are  estimated  to  be  worth  $4,170.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  the  town  was  $359,282. 

Richford  Village. — This  pretty  little  hamlet  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated near  the  central  southern  part  of  the  town,  in  the  valley  of 
the  west  branch  of  O wego  creek,  and  although  it  has  never  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  a corporate  character  the  time  has  been  when  Rich- 
ford was  numbered  among  the  important  business  centres  of  the 
north  part  of  the  county. 

According  to  Mr.  Robinson,  Ezekiel  Rich  opened  the  first  store, 
iii  1821,  while  so  good  an  authority  as  Mr.  Beldeu  says  that  the 
first  merchant  was  Gad  Worthington,  who  opened  a stock  of  goods 
in  the  same  year.  However  the  truth  may  be  we  know  not,  neither 
is  it  important.  Both  were  early  business  men  and  each  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  early  growth  of  the  hamlet.  In  1823  Win. 
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Dunham  succeeded  Mr.  Rich,  and  the  “old  abeby”  was  a busy  place 
for  several  years. 

The  public  park  was  donated  informally  by  Ezekiel  Rich  and 
Beriah  Wells  and  has  ever  been  used  as  a common,  with  little 
adornment,  but  still  forms  a desirable  plat  in  the  village  centre. 
Gad  Worthington’s  store  building  was  the  first  to  be  used  solely 
for  business  purposes.  It  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
Mr.  Cook,  who  continued  the  business  a few  years.  In  1824  Dr. 
Powell’s  large  brick  store  was  built,  and  was  the  most  substantial 
structure  of  its  kind  in  the  village.  The  doctor  opened  a drug- 
stock,  and  from  that  time  ou  until  recently  some  kind  of  business 
has  been  conducted  there.  After  a few  years  Wm.  Dunham  re- 
moved his  stock  to  a store  built  by  him  on  the  site  of  his  proposed 
village,  and  about  1829  James  Robbins  opened  a stock  of  goods  in 
the  brick  building  vacated  by  Dunham  ; and  here  he  continued  until 
1884  and  then  removed  to  the  new  building  so  long  occupied  in 
later  years  by  Mr.  Rich.  Just  before  Mr.  Robbins  began  business 
Doctor  Seaman  opened  a store  and  also  a distillery,  the  latter  a 
pioneer  industry  and  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  village. 

In  1844,  Chauncey  L.  Rich  and  William  Pierson  succeeded  to 
the  Robbins  store  and  from  that  time  Mr.  Rich  was  identified  with 
local  business  life  for  a period  of  40  years.  He,  with  John  H. 
Deming,  formed  one  of  the  strongest  firms  in  northern  Tioga 
county.  Other  and  later  firms  in  the  same  building  were  C.  L. 
Rich  & Co.,  Finch,  Ketchum  & Co  , W.  C.  Smith  & Co.,  Smith, 
Allen  & Finch,  Smith,  Krum  & Co.,  and  C.  G.  Krum,  the  latter 
the  present  proprietor. 

Among  the  other  merchants,  early  and  more  recent,  in  Richford 
were  S.  R.  Griffin,  in  the  brick  store,  followed  by  C.  A.  Clark, 
Nathaniel  Moore,  W.  H.  Powell  and  M.  Westcott.  Hiram  B. 
Rawley  opened  there  in  1869,  and  the  name  is  still  known  to  the 
trade.  Other  merchants  were  H.  Tane,  T.  Brainerd,  C.  H.  Swift 
(established  in  1880  and  still  in  business),  and  Mrs.  Delos  Yaple. 

The  old  firm  of  Bayette  Bros.,  cigar  manufacturers,  is  well  re- 
membered. Joseph  Bayette  was  a Frenchman,  living  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town  in  a log  house,  and  there  he  made  cigars.  He 
removed  to  Ithaca,  thence  came  to  Richford  in  1850  and  set  up  a 
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factory  in  the  village.  His  sons  succeeded  to  the  business  and 
Bayette  Bros,  were  known  to  the  cigar  trade  all  through  this  part 
of  the  state  for  many  years.  The  firm  was  succeeded  by  George 
and  Edward  Rich  who  closed  the  business  in  1877. 

The  present  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Richford  are  as 
follows  : Hiram  B.  Rawley,  Charles  Krum,  and  Hotchkiss  S.  Finch, 
general  stores  ; Charles  H.  Swift,  hardware  ; Wm.  Howard  & Bro., 
market;  John  D.  Clark,  crockery  and  notions  ; H.  S.  & C.  L.  Finch, 
steam  saw  mills  ; Franklin  Bliss,  grist  mill ; D.  Mac  Lachlan,  man- 
ufacturer of  paper  cutters  and  pipe  wrenches. 

Richford  was  made  a postoffice  in  1880.  The  postmasters  have 
been  William  Dunham,  Simeon  Crandall,  C.  L.  Rich,  John  H. 
Derning,  C.  L.  Rich,  Matthew  Westcott,  C.  D.  Rich  (1866),  C.  W. 
Finch,  C.  A.  Clark,  Hiram  B.  Rawley  (1889),  and  C.  L.  Rich,  ap- 
pointed August  1,  1898. 

Mills. — In  1813  Caleb  Arnold  built  the  first  mills  in  the  town. 
In  1821,  according  to  Mr.  Belden,  and  1823-24,  according  to  Mr. 
Robinson,  Gad  Worthington  built  the  grist  mill  at  the  village. 
In  1831  Simeon  R.  Griffin  built  a grist  mill  about  40  rods  from  the 
junction  of  the  turnpike  with  Aurora  street.  About  1830  Mr. 
Wells  built  a saw  mill  north  of  the  village,  which  later  became 
the  large  Derning  mills.  Wm.  Pumpelly  built  a mill  north  of  the 
village,  about  1830.  The  Belden  Bros’,  saw  mill  was  built  in  1850, 
and  in  the  same  year  another  saw  mill  was  built  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  where,  later  on,  sash,  doors  and  blinds  were  also 
made.  The  Wm.  Andrews  steam  mill  was  built  in  1853.  The 
large  steam  saw  mill  of  C.  W.  & H.  S.  Finch,  near  the  depot,  was 
built  in  the  fall  of  1870.  In  1876  Franklin  Bliss  and  H.  S.  Finch 
erected  feed  mills.  The  Allen  mill  on  road  18  is  on  the  site  of  the 
Holcomb  mill,  built  in  1830. 

Churches. — The  First  Congregational  church  of  Richford,  as 
now  known,  was  organized  December  23,  1822,  as  “The  Society  of 
Columbia,”  connected  with  the  Cayuga  Presbytery.  It  became 
Congregational  in  1827,  but  remained  with  the  Presbytery  until 
1868.  The  first  meeting  house  was  built  in  1823,  and  the  second, 
the  present  edifice,  in  1854.  The  pastors,  in  succession,  have  been 
Seth  Burt,  1822-25  ; Henry  Ford,  1827  ; Mr.  Cary,  supply,  1829  ; 
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David  S.  Morse,  1829-33  ; Revs.  Graves  and  Ripley,  supplies ; Rev. 
Morse,  1835-40  ; Revs.  McEwen  and  Babbitt,  1841  42  ; Mr.  Morse, 
1844-49  ; Mr.  Page,  1850-51 ; J.  Woodruff,  1851-56 ; Richard 
Woodruff,  1857-68  ; J.  S.  Hanna,  1863  ; David  Gibbs,  1864  ; Mr. 
Morse,  1866  and  ’67  ; George'  Porter,  1868  ; Mr.  Green,  1870-73  ; 
Mr.  Thomas,  1874-76  ; E.  W.  Fisher,  1878  ; A.  D.  Stowell,  1880- 
82  ; E.  P.  Dada,  1882 ; George  Miller,  1884-87  ; Chas.  Bergen, 
1887-90  ; Wm.  F.  Berger,  1890—91  ; John  S.  Mitchell,  May  1, 1891, 
the  present  pastor.  This  church  numbers  180  members,  of  whom 
70  have  united  under  Mr.  Mitchell’s  pastorate. 

An  Episcopal  church  and  parish  were  organized  in  Richford  in 
1832.  A church  edifice  was  erected  and  Revs.  Carter,  Bailey  and 
Burgess  officiated  as  rectors,  but  the  church  had  but  a struggling 
existence  and  was  soon  dissolved. 

The- Richford  hill  Christian  church  was  organized  as  a society  in 
1857,  erected  an  edifice  in  1860,  and  from  that  time  experienced 
all  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  a feeble  life  until  the  society  was 
dissolved.  However,  it  was  revived  and  for  several  years  enjoyed 
a fair  measure  of  success.  But  at  length  meetings  were  dis- 
continued and  the  assigns  of  the  original  owners  of  the  land 
sought  to  renew  under  a forfeiture  clause  in  the  deed  to  the  soci- 
ety, and  soon  after  this,  on  January  9,  1897,  the  meeting  house 
was  burned. 

The  first  Free  Will  Baptist  church  of  East  Richford  was  organ- 
ized in  1864,  and  in  1870  completed  a church  home.  This  society, 
too,  has  suffered  hardships  and  many  changes  during  the  period 
of  its  existence. 


SUPERVISORS. 

1832 —  William  Dunham.  1848-50 — William  Pierson. 

1833 —  Gad  Worthington.  1851-52 — C.  Randall. 

1834— 39 — Samuel  R.  Griffin.  1853 — John  H.  Deming. 

1840 —  Simeon  M.  Crandall.  1854-56 — C.  Randall. 

1841 —  Elijah  Powell.  1857 — Wm.  J.  Patch. 

1842 —  Simeon  R.  Griffin.  1858 — C.  L.  Rich. 

1843— 44 — Chauncey  L.  Rich.  1859 — Wm.  J.  Patch. 

1845-46 — Chester  Randall.  1860-62 — John  H.  Deming. 
1847 — Lorain  Curtis.  1863 — Wm.  J.  Patch. 


1864-72 — John  PI.  Deming. 
1873-75 — Hotchkiss  S.  Finch. 
1876-77— C.  D.  Rich. 
1878-83— PI.  S.  Finch. 
1884-88 — George  M Geer. 
1889-90— H.  S.  Finch. 
1891-93 — Daniel  P.  Witter. 
1894-97— J.  W.  Allen. 
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Our  County  and  its  People. 

(PART  SECOND.) 

A MEMORIAL  RECORD. 


Something  about  some  of  the  people,  viz : 

BIOGRAPHIES,  SKETCHES  AND  “ MENTIONS  ” 

Of  some  who  have  aided  in  adding  to  the  fame,  wealth  and 

progress  of 

T I O ( A COUNTY, 

N ew  York. 


“ Out  of  monuments,  names,  words,  proverbs,  traditions,  records,  fragments  of  stone, 
passages  of  books,  and  the  like,  we  doe  save  and  recover  somewhat  from  the  deluge  of  Time.” 


Owego  Village  and  Town,  Waverly  and  Town  of 
Barton,  Spencer,  Newark  Valley,  Candor, 
Tioga,  Nichols,  Berkshire,  Richford. 

W.  A.  FERGUSSON  & CO., 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

1897. 


PRESS  OF  GAZETTE  COMPANY, 
ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Our  County  and  its  People. 

/ 


F=>ART  SECOND. 


OWEGO  VILLAGE  AND  TOWN. 

The  early  ancestors  of  the  Platt  family  were  Britons  who  inter- 
married with  the  Saxons,  and  their  descendants,  with  their  matri- 
monial alliances  with  the  knightly  Normans  who  were  followers 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  originated  the  stock  from  which  the 
Platt  family  of  Tioga  county  lias  descended.  The  first  American 
Platt  was  Richard,  who,  born  in  Huntington,  England,  in  1603, 
came  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1638.  He  is  the  ancestor  of  most 
of  the  name  in  the  United  States,  those  of  this  section  descending- 
through  settlers  in  Westchester  county.  Col.  Jonathan  Platt,  of 
New  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  was  son  of  Benoni  Platt,  2d.,  of  North 
Castle,  and  with  him  served  in  the  historic  Sullivan  campaign  of 
1779.  Their  participation  in  this  doubtless  led  them  to  make  their 
home  in  this  county  in  1793.  Benoni  died  in  1795.  Col.  Jonathan 
was  a member  of  the  Provisional  Congress  of  1775  from  New 
York,  and  in  Lossing’s  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution  he  is  called 
one  of  the  “distinguished  patriots”  forming  the  White  Plains 
committee  of  safety  in  1776.  He  lived  to  see  a fine  plantation 
owned  by  his  son  in  this  county.  Jonathan  Platt,  Jr.,  born  April 
20,  1764,  married  Anna  Brush,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  became  prom- 
inent and  influential,  acquired  a fair  property  and  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1824.  His  children  were  Jonathan  (3d),  horn  October  13,  1783, 
Mary,  born  May  20,  1785,  Benjamin,  born  June  5,  1787,  Edward, 
born  August  19  (or  29),  1789,  William,  born  October  29,  1791, 
Brush,  born  August  6,  1795,  Nehemiah,  born  July  25,  1797,  Char- 
lotte, born  January  25,  1800,  Benjamin,  born  April  2,  1803,  Deborah, 
horn  August  6,  1805,  Charles,  born  May  11,  1808,  Sarah,  born  May 
9,  1811.  William  Platt,  fourth  son  of  Jonathan  Platt,  Jr.,  was 
born  in  Westchester  county,  but  from  two  years  of  age  had  his 
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home  here.  His  wife  was  Lesbia  Hinchman,  of  that  Long  Island 
family  so  prominent  in  the  old  French  wars  and  in  the  Revolution. 
He,  was  a lawyer,  with  office  at  Owego.  He  died  on  January  12, 
1855,  leaving  children,  Frederick  E.,  Emily  (Mrs.  Cl larles  Skinner), 
and  Thomas  C.  Platt. 

Thomas  Collier  Platt  has  achieved  the  greatest  political  prom- 
inence of  any  of  the  many  prominent  men  who  have  been  born  in 
Tioga  county.  He  is  the  youngest  child  of  William  and  Lesbia 
(Hinchman)  Platt,  and  was  born  in  Owego.  July  15, 1888.  He  was 
educated  at  the  old  Owego  academy,  and  entered  the  class  of  '53 
at  Yale.  He  was,  however,  compelled  to  leave  college  in  his  junior 
year,  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was  thus  prevented  from  grad- 
uating, but  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1876. 
After  his  return  to  Owego,  he  purchased  the  drug  store  of  E.  H. 
Truex  in  1855,  and  in  company  with  Frederick  K.  Hull  continued 
the  drug  business  until  November,  1872,  when  they  sold  to  Ely 
Brothers.  While  thus  engaged  Mr.  Platt  became  extensively 
interested  in  lumbering  in  Big  Rapids,  Mich.  He  was  influential 
in  causing  the  Southern  Central  railroad  to  he  built,  was  a director 
and  vice-president  of  the  road,  and  afterward  president  from  1879 
until  it  passed  into  the  control  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  company.  He 
lias  also  been  president  of  the  Addison  and  Pennsylvania  railroad 
from  its  construction.  In  1878  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Tioga  National  bank,  which  position  he  now  holds.  He  was  ap- 
pointed agent  and  general  manager  of  the  United  States  express 
company  in  New  York  city  in  July,  1879,  and  in  February,  1880, 
he  was  appointed  president  of  the  company,  a position  he  has  since 
filled.  He  also  invested  in  various  business  enterprises,  and  in 
1889  was  elected  president  of  the  Tennessee  coal  and  iron  com- 
pany. Mr.  Platt  early  engaged  in  politics.  In  1859,  at  the  age  of 
26,  he  was  elected  clerk  of  Tioga  county,  and  soon  became  the 
leader  of  the  republican  party  in  the  county.  In  1872,  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  28th  district  in  congress,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1874.  He  declined  a third  nomination.  Possessed  of  a love  for 
politics,  he  rapidly  became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  his  party  in 
the  state,  and  by  reason  of  His  sagacity  and  shrewdness  soon  as- 
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siimed  the  leadership.  Since  that  time  he  has  always  headed  the 
delegation  from  this  county  to  the  republican  conventions,  and 
has  also  for  many  years  been  a delegate  to  national  conventions. 
He  was  also  several  years  a member  of  the  national  committee. 
In  January,  1880,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Cornell  a commis- 
sioner of  quarantine  for  New  York  city,  which  office  he  held  until 
November,  1889.  While  holding  this  office,  in  January,  1881,  he 
was  chosen  United  States  senator,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Francis  Kernan,  hut,  owing  to  dissatisfaction  relative  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  and  for  other 
reasons,  Mr.  Platt  and  his  colleague,  Roscoe  Conkling,  resigned 
their  offices  May  16, 1881.  In  the  fall  of  1896,  Mr.  Platt  was  urged 
to  accept  the  nomination  for  governor  of  this  state,  and  declined 
the  proposition,  but  when  the  legislature  met,  in  the  spring  of 
1897,  to  choose  the  successsor  to  David  B.  Hill  in  the  United  States 
senate,  Mr.  Platt  was  chosen  such  successor  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  of  his  party.  During  the  past  ten  years  and  more  Mr. 
Platt  has  been  the  dominating  factor  in  the  politics  of  the  Empire 
state.  His  commanding  influence  over  men  is  due  to  his  keen 
perception  of  character  (an  indispensable  prerequisite  of  a political 
leader)  and  to  his  sound  practical  sense  in  placing  his  men  in  line 
of  battle  on  the  chessboard  of  politics.  His  political  life  has  been 
unselfish  so  far  as  obtaining  official  positions  for  himself  is  con- 
cerned, his  efforts  in  that  direction  having  been  mainly  directed  to 
the  strengthening  of  his  party  organization  through  appointments 
of  others  to  office.  He  maintains  his  position  as  a great  party 
leader  to-day,  in  the  midst  of  a discord  of  bitter  criticism  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  applause  and  approbation  on  the  other,  while  he, 
himself,  is  apparently  the  most  unconcerned  observer  of  the  strange 
controversies  to  which  his  action  gives  rise.  He  it  was,  who,  with 
overwhelming  odds  against  him,  caused  the  “ sound  money  ” plank 
to  be  inserted  in  the  platform  of  the  St.  Louis  convention  in  1896, 
upon  which  issue  the  republican  party  elected  its  president.  De- 
cember 12,  1852,  Mr.  Platt  was  married  with  Ellen  Lucy  Barstow, 
daughter  of  Charles  R.  Barstow,  of  Owego.  Their  sons  are  Ed- 
ward Truex  Platt,  now  manager  of  the  United  States  Express 
company  in  Washington,  D.  C.  ; Frank  H,  Platt,  now  the  junior 
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member  of  the  law  firm  of  Tracy,  Boarclman  & Platt,  in  New 
York  city  ; and  Henry  Barstow  Platt,  now  the  general  manager 
of  the  United  States  Guarantee  company. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Tracy  was  born  April  26,  1830,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Owego,  Tioga  county,  New  York.  Toward  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Tracy,  moved  from 
New  England  and  settled  in  New  York,  first  on  Tracy  creek  in 
Broome  county  and  later  in  Tioga.  Here  his  son  Benjamin  was 
born  in  1795,  and  lived  until  his  death  in  1882.  Benjamin  Tracy, 
while  still  a lad,  served  in  the  army  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  on  his 
return  settled  down  as  a farmer.  His  farm  and  homestead,  nine 
miles  from  Owego,  became  the  birthplace  of  his  son,  Benjamin  F. 
Tracy.  Young  Tracy  was  reared  on  the  farm  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  old.  He  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools,  and 
at  the  Owego  academy.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began  the 
study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Davis  & Warner,  at  Owego,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1851,  immediately  after  he  came 
of  age.  In  a short  time  Mr.  Tracy  attained  a marked  position  at 
the  bar  of  Tioga  county,  which  then  contained  many  men  of  emi- 
nence. During  the  ten  years  following  his  admission,  Mr.  Tracy 
took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  and  party  politics.  His  father 
had  been  an  earnest  and  active  supporter  of  Henry  Clay.  Young 
Tracy,  when  only  eighteen  years  old,  represented  his  town  in 
county  conventions  as  a free-soiler.  In  November,  1853,  he  ran 
for  district  attorney  of  Tioga  county  on  the  whig  ticket,  and  was 
elected,  although  the  rest  of  the  ticket  was  badly  defeated.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  following  Tracy’s  election  as  district  attorney, 
that  readjustment  of  parties  in  New  York  was  in  progress  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  republican  party  as  a separate 
and  permanent  organization.  Mr.  Tracy  took  an  active  part,  be- 
came the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  republicans  in  that  section, 
and  projected  and  carried  through  the  first  of  the  mass  meetings 
held  in  the  state  to  elect  delegates  to  the  Saratoga  convention 
(subsequently  adjourned  to  Auburn)  of  1854,  which  was  the  first 
tentative  movement  toward  the  formation  of  the  republican  party 
in  New  York,  At  the  close  of  his  three  years’  term  as  district 
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attorney,  in  1856,  Tracy  was  renominated  on  the  republican  ticket 
and  re-elected  after  a severe  struggle.  His  democratic  opponent 
was  Gilbert  0.  Walker.  In  1861  Mr.  Tracy  was  elected  to  the 
assembly.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the  railroad  committee  in 
the  assembly,  and  later  of  a special  committee  on  precedence  of 
legislation,  which  virtually  directed  the  course  of  business  of  the 
legislature.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  judiciary  committee, 
and  chairman  of  the  republican  caucus.  During  the  session  great 
efforts  were  made  to  consolidate  the  republicans  and  war  demo- 
crats. Committees  were  appointed,  but  could  not  agree.  Finally, 
Mr.  Tracy,  in  connection  with  George  Dawson,  editor  of  the  Al- 
bany Evening  Journal , succeeded  in  bringing  about  harmonious 
action.  The  result  was  the  issue  of  a joint  call  which  established 
on  a firm  footing  the  republican  war  party,  and  became  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  republican  organization  in  the  state.  It  had 
been  Tracy’s  intention  to  stand  for  the  assembly  the  next  year, 
but  the  events  of  the  war  made  a change  in  his  programme.  The 
disasters  of  the  peninsular  campaign  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1862  led  to  new  calls  for  troops.  Governor  Morgan  accordingly 
divided  the  state  into  thirty-two  recruiting  districts  corresponding 
to  the  senatorial  districts.  Mr.  Tracy  was  designated,  July  22, 
1862,  to  raise  a regiment  in  the  district  which  included  the  counties 
of  Broome,  Tioga  and  Tompkins.  Early  in  August  he  reported 
the  regiment  (109th  N.  Y.  Volunteers)  full,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  command  as  colonel.  He  immediately  asked  for  authority  to 
raise  another  regiment,  which  was  granted,  and  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  just  one  month  after  he  had  entered  on  the  work,  he  re- 
ported his  second  regiment  (the  137th)  as  being  also  full.  He  asked 
permission  to  raise  a third,  but  this  was  not  granted.  The  regi- 
ment was  mustered  in  and  Tracy  was  commissioned  as  colonel 
August  27,  1862.  Proceeding  to  Washington,  it  was  first  assigned 
to  duty  in  connection  with  the  defenses  of  Washington,  and  later 
in  northern  Virginia.  Subsequently  it  was  assigned  to  the  9th 
army  corps  (Burnside’s),  in  Hartranft’s  brigade  of  Willcox’s  di- 
vision, and  took  part  in  the  Virginia  campaign  of  1864  under  Grant. 
At  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  on  the  6th  of  May,  Hartranft’s 
brigade  was  on  the  extreme  right  and  saw  some  of  the  heaviest 
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fighting  of  the  day.  Under  the  hot  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
sheltered  in  works,  a portion  of  the  advancing  line  gave  way. 
Tracy’s  regiment  halted,  whereupon  the  colonel  seized  the  colors 
and  led  his  men  forward.  The  regiment  carried  the  works  and 
drove  the  enemy  before  them,  penetrating  some  distance  within 
their  lines.  As  a result  the  brigade  was  enabled  to  reform  and 
hold  its  broken  line.  Soon  after  the  advance  of  the  army  to 
Spottsyl vania,  Col.  Tracy  was  prostrated  by  sickness  and  was  sent 
to  the  hospital,  and  finally  tendered  his  resignation.  By  the  au- 
tumn he  had  partially  regained  his  strength,  and  was  commis- 
sioned anew  as  colonel  of  the  127th  U.  S.  Volunteers.  Col.  Tracy 
was  now  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  important  post  at  Elmira, 
comprising  the  prison  camp  and  the  draft  rendezvous.  Tracy’s 
administration  of  the  post  was  firm  but  judicious,  and  the  prison- 
ers under  his  charge  were  humanely  and  considerately  treated. 
This  was  clearly  shown  in  the  famous  debate  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives several  years  later,  when  Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  reflect- 
ed on  the  treatment  of  southern  prisoners  during  the  war.  Col. 
Tracy  remained  at  this  post  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he 
resigned,  having  been  bre vetted  brigadier  general.  On  the  1st  of 
July,  1865,  Gen.  Tracy  entered  the  law  firm  of  Benedict,  Burr  & 
Benedict,  in  New  York,  Judge  Benedict  having  recently  been 
appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  United  States  court.  In  February, 
1866,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Brooklyn.  He  still  retained 
and  carried  on  his  Owego  farm,  but  his  residence  was  thenceforth 
in  Brooklyn.  On  October  1,  1866,  General  Tracy  was  appointed 
United  States  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York.  Here 
he  found  himself  confronted  with  an  extraordinary  condition  of 
affairs,  demanding  the  utmost  skill  and  resolution.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  the  internal  revenue  had 
become  almost  a nullity.  Whiskey,  the  manufacture  of  which 
was  taxed  two  dollars  per  gallon,  was  selling  openly  in  the  market 
at  $1.12.  Four  hundred  distilleries  were  running  in  Brooklyn 
alone.  The  government  service  was  pervaded  with  corruption, 
and  the  authorities  connived  at  open  defiance  of  the  law.  Gen. 
Tracy  declared  war  on  the  whole  business.  The  guilty  parties 
were  indicted.  One  of  the  foremost  examples  thus  made  was  the 
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collector  of  internal  revenue,  who  was  indicted  for  fraud  upon  the 
revenue,  tried,  convicted,  and  sent  to  prison.  Other  convictions 
followed  in  rapid  succession.  The  “whiskey  war  ” lasted  through 
the  year  1867  and  part  of  1868,  and  created  much  popular  excite- 
ment. In  1868  Mr.  Tracy  was  constantly  consulted  by  the  national 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  new  revenue  legislation,  and  he  drew 
the  outline  of  an  internal  revenue  measure,  the  features  of  which 
were  incorporated  in  the  bill  introduced  in  congress  during  the 
session,  which  ultimately  became  a law,  and  is  substantially  the 
law  to-day.  In  March,  1873,  after  nearly  seven  years  of  service, 
General  Tracy  resigned  the  office  of  district  attorney,  and  after 
spending  several  months  in  Europe  with  his  family,  resumed  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  During  the  next 
fifteen  years  General  Tracy  devoted  himself  to  his  profession.  He 
acquired  an  extensive  practice,  and  his  successes  placed  him  easily 
at  the  head  of  the  Brooklyn  bar,  and  among  the  foremost  of  that 
of  New  York.  His  practice  included  both  civil  and  criminal  ac- 
tions. In  the  latter  part  of  1881  General  Tracy  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Cornell  to  the  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  court  of  appeals 
made  temporarily  vacant  by  the  assignment  of  Judge  Andrews  as 
chief  judge.  He  served  until  the  end  of  Judge  Andrews’  term, 
January  1,  1883.  During  this  period  many  of  the  most  important 
opinions  of  the  court  fell  to  Judge  Tracy,  and  none  of  them  have 
been  overruled  or  even  modified.  After  the  close  of  his  service  in 
the  court  of  appeals,  Judge  Tracy  took  several  months  of  much 
needed  rest,  spending  the  summer  of  1883  in  Europe.  Upon  his 
return  he  devoted  his  attention  once  more  to  what  had  now  be- 
come an  exceptionally  large  and  lucrative  practice,  in  which  he 
continued  until  1889.  During  the  twenty-four  years  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Brooklyn,  from  1865  to  1889,  General  Tracy  bore  an  active 
part  in  all  political  movements,  always  as  a devoted  republican, 
but  always  in  the  interest  of  good  government,  political  integrity, 
and  above  all,  an  honest  administration  of  public  affairs.  He  was 
constant  in  his  attendance  at  primaries  and  conventions,  taking  a 
leading  part  in  their  work.  His  allies  in  the  political  contests  of 
Kings  county  were  Gen.  James  Jourdan  and  Mr.  Silas  B.  Dutcher, 
and  the  trio  was  remarkable  not  only  for  the  political  power  which 
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they  wielded,  blit  for  their  commanding  presence,  which  latter 
fact  gave  them  the  nickname  of  the  “ Three  Graces,’'  under  which 
they  were  long  known  in  the  politics  of  the  county.  In  1880  Gen. 
Tracy  was  a delegate  from  this  state  to  the  Chicago  convention, 
which  nominated  Garfield  for  the  presidency.  In  the  contest  for 
the  nomination  he  supported  the  candidacy  of  General  Grant,  and 
was  one  of  the  famous  ‘‘  306  ” who  held  out  to  the  end.  He  worked, 
however,  untiringly  for  the  success  of  Garfield  and  Arthur  in  the 
campaign.  One  of  the  most  honorable  episodes  in  General  Tracy’s 
career  was  the  part  taken  by  him  in  tire  great  contest  for  the 
Brooklyn  mayoralty  in  1881.  The  reform  charter  which  had  re- 
cently been  adopted  concentrated  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
mayor,  but  the  isolated  movements  of  the  reformers  were  in  dan- 
ger of  failure  for  want  of  harmony  and  co-operation.  Under  these 
circumstances  General  Tracy  accepted  the  regular  republican  nomi- 
nation. He  thus  became  the  master  of  the  situation.  By  himself 
withdrawing  in  favor  of  Seth  Low,  upon  whom  all  parties  would 
unite,  he  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  Ripley  Ropes,  who  could 
not  harmonize  contending  elements,  and  so  secured  the  nomina- 
tion and  triumphant  election  of  Low  as  the  first  reform  mayor  of 
Brooklyn.  Immediately  afterward  lie  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
court  of  appeals.  In  1882  General  Tracy  was  a candidate  for  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  in  the  second  department,  on  the  Folger 
ticket,  and  shared  the  fate  of  that  disastrous  nomination,  although 
running  far  ahead  of  the  ticket.  During  all  this  period  General 
Tracy  had  kept  up  his  farm,  known  as  Marshland,  at  Owego, 
which  he  had  devoted  especially  to  the  breeding  of  trotting  horses. 
In  the  course  of  years  the  Marshland  stud  became  famous.  In 
1889,  however,  he  gave  up  the  business  and  sold  most  of  his  stock. 
In  1889  the  question  of  selecting  a member  of  the  cabinet  from 
New  York  for  the  new  republican  national  administration  became 
one  of  great  difficulty.  General  Harrison  finally  determined  to  go 
outside  tlie  two  factions  into  which  the  state  was  divided,  and 
called  upon  each  of  them  to  name  men  who  would  be  acceptable 
to  it.  The  name  of  General  Tracy  was  found  on  both  lists,  and 
he  was  accordingly  chosen  to  fill  the  important  post  of  secretary 
of  the  navy.  Upon  entering  office,  although  like  his  predecessors 


new  to  naval  affairs,  Secretary  Tracy  devoted  himself  with  char- 
acteristic energy  and  industry  to  the  problems  presented.  He 
early  satisfied  himself  that  if  the  United  States  was  to  have  a 
navy  at  all  worthy  of  the  name,  or  that  was  in  any  degree  com- 
mensurate with  the  demands  of  the  country,  a radical  departure 
must  be  made  in  naval  construction.  With  this  view,  the  first 
year  of  his  administration  was  devoted  to  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  three  great  types  of  fighting  ships,  each  of  which  should 
' be  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  problem  was  successfully 
worked  out ; the  three  types  were  developed  by  the  department, 
and  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  opposition  with  which  the 
programme  was  at  first  received,  both  in  congress  and  in  the  press, 
it  was  at  length  triumphantly  adopted.  The  bill  for  the  first  three 
battle-ships  passed  on  the  80th  of  June,  1890,  and  on  the  1st  of 
July  advertisements  were  issued  inviting  proposals  for  their  con- 
struction. By  equally  rapid  and  successful  steps  General  Tracy 
secured  the  adoption  and  advanced  the  construction  of  the  other 
vessels.  The  work  was  pushed  from  the  beginning  with  energy, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  within  an  incredibly  short  time  the 
United  States  has  come  into  the  possession  of  four  armored  battle- 
ships of  the  first  class,  of  from  10,000  to  11,000  tons  displacement, 
the  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Oregon  and  Iowa,  unsurpassed  as 
machines  of  offensive  and  defensive  power  ; two  cruisers  of  7,350 
tons  of  the  highest  known  speed  of  war  vessels,  the  Columbia  and 
Minneapolis;  and  two  armored  cruisers  of  8,000  and  9,000  tons 
respectively,  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  combining  the  four 
qualities  of  speed,  protection,  battery,  and  coal  endurance  in  a 
degree  unknown  in  any  other  marine  structure.  Secretary  Tracy's 
administration  of  the  navy  department  gave  attention  also  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  armor,  and  by  a series  of  elaborate 
experiments  and  tests,  succeeded  by  the  employment  of  nickel 
steel  and  by  new  processes  of  tempering  in  developing  an  armor 
far  surpassing  in  qualities  of  resistance  any  material  hitherto  in 
use  for  the  purpose.  The  new  armor  has  since  been  adopted  by 
every  important  naval  power  in  the  world.  As  has  been  well  said, 
“ General  Tracy  stripped  the  armor  protection  from  the  British 
fleet.”  In  naval  administration  a reform  of  the  highest  impor- 
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tance  was  adopted,  by  which  the  employment  of  labor  in  navy 
yards,  hitherto  based  entirely  on  political  services,  was  placed  on  a 
business  footing,  and  opened  to  the  best  workmen,  whatever  their 
political  affiliations.  The  high  state  of  efficiency  to  which  the 
naval  administration  was  brought  during  Secretary  Tracy’s  term  of 
office  was  shown  at  the  Chilian  crisis  in  the  latter  part  of  1891.  A 
series  of  events  coming  without  warning  brought  the  United  States 
to  the  verge  of  war  with  Chili.  Preparations  were  immediately 
made  to  meet  the  situation,  and  they  were  carried  out  with  such 
rapidity  and  thoroughness  that  when  the  critical  moment  arrived 
the  United  States  had  its  whole  naval  force  in  a position  to  assume 
the  offensive  at  a moment’s  notice,  and  operate  directly  upon  the 
ports  and  seacoast  of  Chili.  The  crisis  was,  however,  happily 
averted.  At  the  close  of  the  Harrison  administration  General 
Tracy  resumed  his  law  practice  in  New  York.  He  came  out  of 
the  navy  department  with  a reputation  for  administrative  ability 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  approached 
by  but  few.  His  high  character  and  sagacious  judgment,  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  business,  and  his  constructive  faculty  in  the 
direction  of  great  affairs,  gave  his  counsel  great  weight  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  cabinet ; and  he  left  a distinct  mark  upon  the 
course  of  the  Harrison  administration.  The  terrible  blow  under- 
gone by  General  Tracy  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  his  residence 
in  Washington,  in  February,  1890,  in  the  loss  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  his  own  narrow  escape,  drew  to  him  the  sympathy 
of  the  whole  country.  With  remarkable  courage  and  fortitude 
he  resumed,  after  a short  interval,  the  direction  of  the  business  of 
the  department,  and  sought  to  recover  from  the  shock  by  unceas- 
ing labor  and  devotion  to  his  duties.  As  a lawyer  General  Tracy 
is  distinguished  by  an  unusual  power  of  analysis,  a faculty  of  close 
and  logical  reasoning,  and  a rapid  and  unerring  judgment  in  fix- 
ing upon  the  strong  and  weak  points  in  a case.  His  long  experi- 
ence in  an  exceptionally  varied  practice  has  given  him  a broad 
grasp  of  all  departments  of  the  law,  while  as  an  advocate  his  clear 
and  skillful  methods  of  presentation  and  his  powers  of  persuasive 
utterance  have  made  him  successful  alike  before  judges  and  juries. 
He  stands  almost  alone  among  his  contemporaries  in  the  fact  that 
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his  successes  have  been  won  equally  in  the  two  great  departments 
of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  in  the  latter  no  less  as  the 
prosecutor  of  crime  than  as  the  defender  of  innocence.  In  1896 
General  Tracy  was  appointed  by  Governor  Morton  one  of  the  com- 
missioners charged  with  the  duty  of  drafting  the  charter  for  the 
Greater  New  York.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  commission 
General  Tracy  was  unanimously  chosen  its  president  and  devoted 
his  time  for  several  months  to  the  great  and  arduous  duty  of  fram- 
ing the  new  charter  for  the  Greater  City  of  New  York,  which  was 
subsequently  enacted  into  law  by  the  legislature. 

General  Isaac  S.  Catlin,  an  excellent  portrait  of  whom  orna- 
ments this  volume,  was  born  at  the  Catlin  homestead  near 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  on  July  8,  1835.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  neighborhood  and  at  the  Owego  academy  under  the 
tuition  of  William  Smyth,  who  has  since  attained  distinction  in 
public  life  in  various  capacities.  He  early  chose  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  began  its  study  in  the  office  of  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  who  had 
just  commenced  his  distinguished  career  as  a lawyer,  and  continued 
it  in  New  York  city,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857, 
shortly  after  arriving  at  his  majority.  When  Gilbert  C.  Walker, 
afterwards  governor  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  retired  from  the  firm 
of  Tracy,  Warner  & Walker,  young  Catlin  was  invited  to  take  his 
place  as  junior  member  of  the  firm,  where  he  remained  in  active 
practice  until  he  entered  the  union  army  in  April,  1861.  In  the 
fall  of  1860  he  was  nominated  to  the  position  of  mayor  of  Owego 
and  elected  without  opposition,  being  the  youngest  man  up  to  that 
time  who  had  held  that  office.  Before  his  term  expired  the  fren- 
zied secessionists  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  fired  upon  the 
national  flag  at  Fort  Sumter  and  the  general  government  prepared 
for  war  to  save  the  union  of  the  states.  Upon  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  President  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  for  75,000 
troops,  a meeting,  presided  over  by  Hon.  Tbomas  Farrington,  was 
held  in  the  Ahwaga  hall  to  enroll  volunteers  under  that  call,  and 
Catlin  was  among  the  first  who  enrolled  his  name,  and  after  the 
maximum  number  of  names  had  been  obtained  he  was  at  once 
unanimously  elected  captain  of  the  company.  He  and  many 
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others  claim  that  this  was  the  first  full  company  of  volunteers  en- 
rolled in  the  north,  and  it  is  said  the  claim  has  never  been  seriously 
refuted.  Catlin  was  a soldier  by  instinct.  He  sprang  from  fight- 
ing stock  on  both  sides  of  his  family.  His  grandfather,  Nathaniel 
Catlin,  enlisted  at  New  Haven  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  for 
American  independence,  and  served  bravely  and  faithfully  until 
the  cause  was  gained.  His  maternal  great-grandfather,  Garrett 
Brodhead,  served  with  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  his  great  uncle, 
General  Daniel  Brodhead,  of  Milford,  Pennsylvania,  served  with 
distinction  directly  under  Washington,  who  gave  him  command 
of  the  department  of  the  Delaware.  An  autograph  letter  from 
Washington  highly  commending  General  Brodhead  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  latter’s  descendants.  A handsome  monument  was 
recently  dedicated  to  his  memory  at  Milford,  on  which  occasion 
the  village  and  surrounding  country  presented  an  imposing  spec- 
tacle. Captain  Catlin’s  company  joined  the  late  General  Frederick 
Townsend’s  3rd  regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers,  with  which 
he  participated  in  the  first  battle  of  the  war  at  Big  Bethel,  Va. 
Of  his  conduct  in  that  action  General  Townsend  wrote  : “There 
was  no  braver  officer  on  that  field  than  Captain  Catlin.”  In  the 
spring  of  1862  he  resigned  from  that  regiment,  which  was  doing 
guard  duty  at  Fort  McHenry,  Md.,  and  soon  thereafter  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  adjutant  of  the  post  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
where  he  aided  Colonel  Benjamin  F.  Trac3r  in  raising  two  full 
regiments  of  infantry  and  part  of  a third  regiment.  He  was  com- 
missioned, in  August,  1862,  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  109th  New 
York  Infantry,  and  in  the  same  month  accompanied  it,  under 
Colonel  Tracy’s  command,  to  the  seat  of  war.  In  the  spring  of 
1861  the  regiment  joined  the  9th  army  corps,  commanded  by  the 
gallant  Burnside,  and  was  assigned  by  him  to  the  1st  brigade,  3rd 
division  of  that  corps,  where  it  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  At  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  where  Grant  and  Lee  first 
“crossed  swords,”  while  leading  his  regiment,  Col.  Tracy  was  dis- 
abled so  that  further  active  service  for  the  time  was  rendered  im- 
possible, and,  though  he  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Chancellorsville 
and  commanded  it  in  the  first  battles  in  and  about  Spottsylvania, 
yet  it  was  found  he  either  had  to  ask  for  leave  of  absence  or  resign. 
It  comported  with  his  sense  of  duty  and  manhood  to  resign  and 
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give  the  government  an  opportunity  to  fill  the  vacancy,  whereupon 
the  officers  of  the  regiment  urgently  recommended  the  promotion 
of  Catlin,  which  was  subsequently  endorsed  by  Generals  Hart- 
ranft,  Willcox.  Burnside,  Meade  and  Grant.  It  is  needless  to  say 
he  promptly  received  his  commission  as  colonel.  He  commanded 
the  regiment  at  the  subsequent  engagements  at  Spottsyl  vania, 
North  Anna,  Gaines  Farms,  and  in  other  actions,  and  finally  he 
commanded  a provisional  brigade  at  the  battle  of  the  “Crater,”  on 
the  occasion  of  the  explosion  of  the  mine,  July  30,  1864,  before 
Petersburg,  Ya.  In  this  horrible  slaughter  pen  he  was  twice 
wounded,  having  his  right  leg  severed  a few  inches  below  the 
knee  by  a fragment  of  a shell.  After  sufficiently  recovered  to  get 
about  on  crutches,  General  Catlin  was  assigned  by  Secretary  of 
War  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  to  duty  in  Washington  as  president  of  a 
military  court  martial  and  commission,  in  which  position  he  served 
until  June,  1865,  when  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  be  mustered 
out  of  service.  He  accompanied  the  regiment  to  Owego,  where 
grand  preparations  had  been  made  to  give  the  “ returning  heroes” 
from  victorious  battlefields  a fitting  welcome.  Hon.  William 
Smyth,  the  mayor  of  Owego,  received  them  in  a patriotic  address 
in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  Tioga,  Broome  and  Tompkins  coun- 
ties, where  the  companies  composing  the  regiment  were  recruited, 
and  in  the  words  of  the  report  published  in  the  Owego  Gazette  at 
the  time,  “General  Catlin,  sitting  on  his  horse,  eloquently  re- 
sponded in  an  able  address.”  It  is  proper  and  just  to  state  in  this 
biography,  and  to  that  extent  make  it  a matter  of  history  in  his 
native  county,  that  after  General  Catlin  began  to  wear  an  artificial 
limb  and  could  ride  a little  on  horseback,  he  made  a strenuous 
personal  effort  to  he  permitted  to  join  his  regiment  at  the  front, 
General  0.  B.  Willcox  having  expressed  a desire  to  give  him  a 
brigade  in  case  of  a vacancy  in  his  division.  It  was  concluded, 
however,  that  he  was  doing  valuable  service  on  court  martial  duty, 
and  that  on  account  of  his  wounds  it  would  he  impracticable  for 
him  to  perform  effective  service  in  the  field,  and  hence  his  appli- 
cation was  disapproved.  General  Catlin  received  three  brevet 
commissions  for  gallantry  in  action,  and  one  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  during  the  war.  Immediately  after  the  war  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Tioga  county,  and  in  the  fall  of 
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1865  was  elected  to  be  the  district  attorney  of  that  county,  but 
before  his  term  expired  he  applied  for  a position  in  the  regular 
army,  which  he  received  in  June,  1867.  He  was  assigned  to  staff 
duty  at  Louisville,  Ky . , which  was  under  the  command  of  General 
George  H.  Thomas,  where  he  served  until  the  summer  of  1869, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  the  recruiting  station  in  New  York  for 
duty.  In  May,  1870,  he  was  ordered  before  the  “ retiring  board,  ” 
of  which  Major  General  McDowell  was  president,  by  which  he  was 
placed  upon  the  retired  list  of  the  army  as  full  colonel  of  infantry, 
having  theretofore  received  his  commission  as  major  general  by 
brevet  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  before  Petersburg,  Va.,  July  30, 
1864.  He  was  then  appointed  assistant  to  the  United  States  district 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York,  with  headquarters  in 
Brooklyn,  where  he  served  two  years,  when  he  again  entered  into 
partnership  with  General  Benjamin  F.  Tracy  in  the  practice  of  law 
in  the  cities  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  In  1874  he  was  nominated 
for  the  office  of  district  attorney  for  Kings  county,  but  retired  in 
behalf  of  General  Philip  S.  Crook. 

He  was  again  nominated  in  1877  and  elected,  overcoming  a party 
majority  against  him  of  over  fifteen  thousand.  He  was  re-nomi- 
nated in  1880,  and  re-elected  by  a majority  of  nearly  12,000. 
During  his  term  of  six  years  in  Kings  county,  he  prosecuted 
many  important  cases,  some  of  which  will  always  be  considered 
among  the  most  celebrated  cases  in  the  criminal  jui’isprudence  of 
the  country.  In  1885  he  was  nominated  to  the  office  of  surrogate 
of  Kings  county,  but  declined  it,  and  two  days  afterwards  against 
his  protest  was  nominated  for  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  being  defeated 
by  the  independent  candidature  of  the  late  General  John  B.  Wood- 
ward, who  received  only  13,500  votes,  but  just  enough  to  defeat 
the  regular  nominee.  This  experiment  has  been  recently  repeated 
in  the  election  for  mayor  of  Gi’eater  New  York  with  similar  results. 
In  1887  he  retired  from  the  republican  organization  and  became  an 
active  advocate  for  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1888,  and  continued  to  be  active  in  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  city,  state  and  national  campaigns  until  1896.  He 
was  nominated  for  congress  in  1893  in  a largely  democratic  dis- 
trict, but  he  was  constrained  to  decline  the  nomination  on  the 
ground  that  grave  doubts  had  been  expressed  by  eminent  lawyers 
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and  judges  as  to  the  effect  his  election  as  a representative  to 
congress  would  have  upon  his  rank  and  pay  in  the  army.  He 
was  offered  the  nomination  for  lieutenant  governor  on  the 
democratic  ticket  in  1896  which  he  declined.  During  General 
Catlin’s  professional  career  he  was  almost  uniformly  success- 
ful whichever  side  of  the  case  he  espoused.  He  was  prose- 
cuting officer  for  ten  years  and  never  had  but  one  acquittal  by  a 
jury,  and  has  defended  many  cases  for  murder  in  the  first  and 
second  degrees  and  never  had  a client  convicted  of  either  offense. 
He  was  nine  years  counsel  for  the  sheriff  of  Kings  county  and 
gained  on  an  average  three  out  of  five  cases  brought  against  the 
sheriff,  and  in  the  other  cases  the  sheriff  was  fully  indemnified. 
At  present  his  time  is  mainly  occupied  as  counsel  for  several  large 
corporations  in  New  York  city  and  for  the  individual  stockholders, 
which  relieves  him  almost  entirely  from  the  general  practice  of 
the  profession.  During  General  Gatlin's  residence  in  Brooklyn,  lie 
has  been  five  times  selected  to  he  grand  marshal  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  on  Columbian  Day,  celebrated  on  the 
14th  day  of  October,  1892,  he  was  chosen  by  the  municipal  author- 
ities to  take  charge  of  and  command  the  more  than  fifty  thousand 
people  who  were  in  line  on  that  occasion.  At  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  declaration  of  independence  commemorated  at  Fort 
Greene  in  Brooklyn,  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1876,  he  was  selected 
by  the  mayor  and  common  council  to  deliver  the  centennial  oration 
which  was  subsequently  printed  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  and  was  favorably  criticised  as  one  of  the  many  able 
and  eloquent  orations  delivered  on  that  notable  and  historic  occa- 
sion at  various  localities.  The  last  important  function  performed 
by  Genera]  Gatlin  in  his  native  county  was  the  delivery  of  an  ora- 
tion at  the  unveiling  and  dedication  of  the  statue  in  honor  of  the 
soldiers  who  enlisted  from  that  county  in  the  war  for  the  union, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1891.  It  is  claimed  by  his  friends,  and  so  con- 
sidered by  the  editor  of  this  volume  who  heard  it,  that  this  was  the 
ablest  effort  of  his  entire  career.  United  States  Senator  Thomas 
C.  Platt  presided  at  this  celebration,  and  the  then  secretary  of  the 
navy,  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  delivered  a profound  and  able  address. 
General  Catlin’s  residence  is  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  in  Greater 
New*  York,  but  his  country  seat  is  the  old  Catlin  homestead  in  the 
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town  of  Owego  where  he  was  born,  which  he  recently  purchased 
and  has  christened  “ Meadowfield.”  It  is  concededly  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  comfortable  country  residences  in  the  state, 
being  delightfully  and  healthfully  situated  in  the  charming  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna,  with  a broad  lawn  of  seventy-five  acres 
sloping  to  the  shores  of  the  river  made  classic  by  the  pen  of  Feni- 
more  Cooper  and  Charles  A.  Munger.  Here,  past  the  milestone 
of  three  score  years,  in  vigorous  health  of  mind  and  body,  Gen- 
eral Catlin  with  his  interesting  family  passes  the  summer  months, 
and  to  which  he  pays  regular  visits  during  the  entire  year.  His 
son,  George  de  Grasse  Catlin,  a promising  youth,  who  is  in  his 
sophomore  year  at  Columbia  University,  is  his  companion  in  daily 
excursions  about  the  country  on  horseback,  or  in  driving  and 
boating  and  fishing.  His  wife,  who  was  Miss  Virginie  Hearne 
Bacon,  and  who  presides  over  the  household  at  “Meadowfield,” 
is  a charming  and  accomplished  woman  and  is  a great  favorite 
among  the  many  friends  of  the  family  in  and  about  Owego.  Gen- 
eral Catlin  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  when  he  retires  from 
active  business  life  he  expects  to  make  “Meadowfield  ” his  perma- 
nent residence,  and  with  that  view  he  proposes  to  make  every  im- 
provement in  the  place  that  will  contribute  to  his  comfort  and 
happiness  in  his  declining  years,  and  which  will  comport  with  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  his  family. 

Howard  J.  Mead,  county  judge  of  Tioga  county,  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Caroline,  Tompkins  county,  March  7,  1848.  He  was 
the  son  of  David  P.  and  Mary  P.  (Green)  Mead,  and  the  grandson 
of  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Mead,  one  of  the  pioneer  physicians  of  Tompkins 
county.  When  Howard  was  three  years  old  his  father  moved 
from  Slaterville  to  Motteville.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
school  and  at  the  Ithaca  Academy,  after  which  he  taught  a part 
of  each  year  for  five  years.  He  read  law  with  Lyon  & Donnelly 
and  attended  the  Albany  law  school,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
February  10,  1871,  and  at  once  admitted  to  practice.  In  April 
following  he  opened  an  office  in  Candor  and  remained  in  that  vil- 
lage in  active  professional  work  until  January  1,  1885,  when  he 
moved  to  Owego  and  became  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Mead 
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& Darrow.  However,  while  practicing  at  Candor  in  the  fall  of 
1879,  Mr.  Mead  was  elected  district  attorney  of  the  county  and 
was  re-elected  in  1882.  In  November,  1888,  he  was  elected  county 
judge  of  Tioga  county  and  was  again  elected  in  the  fall  of  1894. 
As  is  well  known  Judge  Mead  has  been  one  of  the  positive  politi- 
cal factors  in  the  county  and  one  who  was  always  perfectly  frank 
in  the  expression  of  his  opinion,  whether  on  questions  of  law  or 
public  events.  As  a lawyer  he  preferred  the  practice  of  the  courts 
to  the  less  arduous  work  of  the  office,  hut  in  either  capacity  he 
has  always  maintained  an  excellent  standard  and  while  in  active 
practice  was  considered  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  county.  In 
Ithaca,  October  19,  1871,  Howard  J.  Mead  married  with  Electa  J., 
daughter  of  Calvin  Gardner. 

Frederick  Waldo  Richardson,  the  present  popular  county 
clerk  of  Tioga  county,  is  son  of  Herbert  Richardson  and  grandson 
of  pioneer  William  Richardson  (see  Newark  Valley)  and  was  born 
in  Newark  Valley,  February  16,  1845.  He  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm  and  was  a farmer  until  1883,  when  he  rented  his  property 
and  went  “on  the  road”  selling  agricultural  implements.  He 
was  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Newark  Valley  in  1893  and  1894, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1894  was  elected  county  clerk.  As  is  well  known 
throughout  the  county  Mr.  Richardson  is  an  unswerving  republi- 
can. On  February  16,  1870,  he  married  with  Mary  E.  Watson, 
daughter  of  Samuel  S.  Watson  of  Newark  Valley.  They  had  five 
children,  of  whom  Susie  E.  is  the  only  one  now  living.  Mrs. 
Richardson  died  July  17,  1895,  and  a year  later  Mr.  Richard- 
son married  Phebe  C.  Watson,  a younger  sister  of  his  first 
wife.  As  a Freemason  Mr.  Richardson  enjoys  a wide  and  pleasant 
acquaintance,  as  he  is  a past  district  deputy  of  the  Twentieth 
Masonic  District,  comprising  Tioga,  Tompkins,  Chemung  and 
Schuyler  counties. 

Frank  A.  Harrow,  district  attorney  of  Tioga  county,  was  born 
at  Orwell,  Bradford  county,  Pa.,  June  12,  1849,  and  was  the  only 
child  of  Asa  and  Lydia  (Tripp)  Darrow.  His  young  life  was  spent 
on  his  father’s  farm  and  he  was  educated  in  the  seminary  at 
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Orwell,  and  at  the  noted  Eastman  business  college  at  Poughkeep- 
sie, N.  Y.,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  November  20, 
1866.  He  entered  Cornell  in  the  fall  of  1870,  remaining  two  years, 
then  left  and  went  into  mercantile  business  at  Orwell.  Later 
on  he  taught  school  and  in  the  spring  of  1875  began  a course  of 
law  study  with  Overton  & Elsbree  at  To wanda,  hut  in  September 
following  went  to  New  Jersey  and  took  charge  of  a large  school. 
During  this  period  lie  kept  up  his  legal  studies  as  best  he  could 
and  in  the  fall  of  1876  entered  the  law  department  of  Columbia 
college,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  May,  1878. 
From  the  close  of  the  law  school  year  until  the  next  opening  Mr. 
Harrow  continued  his  law  studies  in  Judge  Clark’s  office  in  Owego, 
and  after  being  admitted  began  practice  February  1,  1879,  in 
Judge  Clark’s  office.  He  continued  alone  until  January  1,  1885, 
when  the  law  firm  of  Mead  & Harrow  was  formed.  In  1889  Mr. 
Mead  was  elected  county  judge  and  the  partnership  was  dissolved, 
since  which  time  Mr.  Harrow  has  practiced  alone.  Among  his  as- 
sociates at  the  bar  Counsellor  Harrow  is  regarded  a strong  trial 
lawyer  and  a good  advocate.  Throughout  Tioga  county  he  is 
known  as  a firm  and  unyielding  republican  and  has  been  an  ac- 
tive factor  in  local  politics.  In  Owego,  in  January,  1879,  he  was 
elected  police  justice  and  re-elected  in  1883.  He  also  served  one 
term  as  village  trustee.  He  was  elected  district  attorney  in  the 
fall  of  1891  and  re-elected  in  1894  and  has  administered  the  affairs 
of  his  office  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  county.  On  July  8, 
1874,  Mr.  Harrow  married  with  Chloe  A.  Dimmick,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Francis  A.  Himmick.  They  have  three  children. 

James  P.  Lovejoy,  Esq.,  son  of  Dr.  Ezekiel  and  Lydia  A. 
(Pumpelly)  Lovejoy,  was  born  in  Owego,  October  14,  1836.  He  was 
educated  at  Owego  academy  and  at  Princeton  (N.  J.)  college.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  latter  institution  in  1855.  Studying  law, 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1857,  and  opened  an  office  in  Owego, 
which  he  conducted  until  his  death,  June  10,  1863.  He  married 
Lydia  E.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Elijah  and  Jane  (Anderson)  Powell. 
Their  two  children  are  Lydia  Mary  and  Anna  Frederica  (wife  of 
Hr.  Robert  W.  Eastman,  of  New  York  city). 
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Jerky  8.  Gross,  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best  criminal  lawyers 
in  southern  New  York,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Triangle,  Broome 
county,  November  25,  1843.  He  attended  the  common  schools 
and  finished  his  elementary  education  at  the  private  school  for 
advanced  pupils  of  E.  8.  Wells  at  Marathon.  He  then  began  teach- 
ing school,  at  the  same  time  continuing  his  studies  for  his  own 
advancement.  He  went  to  Iowa  and  there  taught  school  and 
practiced  law  four  years.  He  acquired  his  legal  education  in  the 
office  of  A.  P.  Smith  of  Cortland  and  with  Col.  Nathaniel  W. 
Davis  at  Owego.  He  wras  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Albany  in  the 
fall  of  1870.  Mr.  Gross  practiced  first  at  Cresson,  Iowa,  and  re- 
turned east  in  the  spring  of  1874,  locating  at  Berkshire  in  this 
county.  In  1880  he  moved  to  Spencer  and  thence  in  ls83  to  the 
county  seat,  where  he  has  since  lived  and  been  engaged  in  active 
professional  work.  In  the  fall  of  1888  he  was  elected  district  at- 
torney and  served  three  years.  Although  his  practice  is  extensive 
and  covers  all  departments  of  the  profession,  Mr.  Gross  is  best 
known  in  the  criminal  branches  of  the  court,  especially  on  the  de- 
fense, where  be  has  justly  earned  an  enviable  standing.  He  is 
peculiarly  and  distinctively  a fighting  lawyer.  On  the  second  of 
September,  1864,  Mr.  Gross  enlisted  in  company  G,  185tli  New 
York  volunteers.  He  was  discharged  at  the  general  muster  out 
in  June,  1865.  He  has  been  active  in  G.  A.  R.  circles  ; organized 
the  posts  at  Spencer  and  Halsey  Valley,  and  assisted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  posts  in  other  localities.  For  eight  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  state  department  of  theG.  A.  R.,  and  for  two  years 
a delegate  to  the  encampments  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  On  February 
16,  1880,  Jerry  8.  Gross  was  married  with  Addie  L.  Buffington  of 
Newark  Valley,  of  which  marriage  two  children  have  been  born. 

Timothy  B.  Oakley  was  born  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  February  28th, 
ls44.  His  father  was  Dr.  Conklin  Lewis  Oakley  and  his  mother 
Mary  B.  Halsey,  He  came  to  Owego  when  six  years  of  age  and 
has  since  resided  here,  except  about  two  years  passed  in  Lockport 
attending  school  and  reading  law  in  the  office  of  Joshua  Gaskill. 
He  later  studied  with  Hon.  Charles  E.  Parker  in  Owego  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1879.  He  has  been  attorney  for  the  Owego 
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Waterworks  company  and  has  conducted  several  important  litiga- 
tions for  it.  He  has  not  been  in  active  practice  for  several  years. 

Charles  D.  Nixon  was  born  in  Berkshire,  this  county,  March 
11th,  1844,  and  is  a son  of  George  H.  and  Sarah  M.  Nixon.  He 
wa,s  educated  at  the  Ithaca  high  school  and  studied  law  in  Owego 
with  Taylor  & Madill.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1866, 
and  conducted  a general  practice  in  Owego  until  1885.  Since  1885, 
lie  has  been  engaged  in  placing  loans  and  superintending  his  various 
landed  interests  in  New  York.  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  In  1883  he 
was  a candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  county  judge  and 
surrogate,  and  was  defeated  by  220  majority,  which  was  less  than 
one-half  the  average  majority  received  by  candidates  on  the  pre- 
vailing ticket.  He  resides  at  the  Ahwaga  House. 

H.  Austin  Clark  was  born  at  Bain  bridge,  Chenango  county, 
March  31,  1855,  and  was  the  older  of  two  children  born  to  Charles 
A.  and  Evelyn  A.  (Hodge)  Clark.  He  was  educated  at  the  Owego 
Free  Academy,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1875,  and  read 
law  with  his  father,  the  late  Judge  Clark  ; and  at  a general  term 
held  in  Binghamton  in  May,  1876,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
practiced  alone  until  1884  when  the  well-known  law  firm  of  C.  A. 
& H.  A.  Clark  was  formed,  and  which  was  only  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  the  senior  member,  May  9,  1891.  On  June  1,  1892,  Mr. 
Clark  formed  a law  partnership  with  Theodore  R.  Tuthill,  a for- 
mer clerk  in  Judge  Clark’s  office.  H.  Austin  Clark  is  in  no  sense 
an  aggressive  lawyer,  but  he  is  nevertheless  a safe  counsellor,  a 
good  advocate  and  possesses  a thorough  understanding  of  the  law. 
He  is  a strong  republican,  and  in  1893  was  elected  a member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1894.  He  was  also  at  one  time  a 
formidable  candidate  for  the  supreme  court  judgeship,  but  be  did 
not  secure  the  nomination  in  the  judicial  convention.  Mr.  Clark 
is  president  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners  of  Owego  and 
vice  president  of  the  Tioga  national  bank,  to  which  position  he 
succeeded  his  father  upon  his  death.  He  is  a member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  and  one  of  its  trustees  and  elders.  On  October 
25,  1887,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Harriet  H.,  the  daughter 
of  Charles  R.  Sackett,  an  old  and  respected  resident  of  Owego. 
Of  this  marriage  two  children  have  been  born. 
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George  F.  Andrews  was  born  in  Candor,  February  10,  1857, 
and  was  the  eldest  of  six  children  of  David  W.  and  Thirza  (How- 
ard) Andrews.  His  father  was  a farmer  and  George  was  brought 
up  on  a farm  and  educated  in  the  district  school  and  village  acad- 
emies. He  attended  the  Candor  free  academy  several  terms  and 
later  the  Owego  free  academy,  from  which  latter  he  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1879  ; his  attendance  at  school  and  later  his  study 
of  law  being  frequently  interrupted  by  his  teaching  school  which 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  in  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
education.  He  read  law  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  Charles  E. 
Parker  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  May  4tli,  1883.  He  at 
once  began  the  practice  of  law  in  the  village  of  Owego  remaining 
in  Judge  Parker’s  office  until  the  latter’s  election  to  the  office  of 
county  judge  and  surrogate,  when  he  established  himself  in  his 
present  location.  Mr.  Andrews’  practice  is  general,  and  he  is  a 
safe  counsellor,  particularly  well  versed  in  matters  pertaining  to 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  trust  estates  and  the  law  of  real- 
estate  and  corporations.  He  is  an  earnest  republican,  and  has 
held  the  offices  of  corporation  counsel  of  the  village  of  Owego  and 
supervisor  of  the  town  of  Owego  and  of  the  village  of  Owego.  He 
was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  On  Sep- 
tember 3,  1885,  Mr.  Andrews  was  married  with  Francelia, 
daughter  of  Daniel  M.  Williams,  of  Owego,  and  of  this  marriage 
two  sons  have  been  born,  Frederick  Williams,  April  23,  1892,  and 
George  Lyon,  May  23,  1894. 

Martin  S.  Lynch  was  born  in  Owego  April  25,  1857,  and  was 
the  third  of  eight  children  in  the  family  of  Michael  and  Mary  (Col- 
lins) Lynch.  Martin  was  educated  at  the  Owego  Free  Academy 
and  at  Niagara  University,  at  Niagara  Falls.  He  read  law  in  the 
office  of  the  late  Delos  0.  Hancock  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
September,  1884.  He  at  once  opened  an  office  in  Owego  and  in 
April,  1885,  became  associated  in  practice  with  John  G.  Sears  and 
so  continued  until  December,  1894.  Since  that  time  lie  has  prac- 
ticed without  a partner.  Mr.  Lynch  is  known  as  one  of  the  best 
trial  lawyers  in  Tioga  county  and  also  as  one  of  the  foremost 
straight  democrats  in  the  Southern  Tier.  He  was  nominated  for 
the  county  judgeship  against  Judge  Mead  but  of  course  in  Tioga 
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county  was  defeated  at  the  polls.  He  has  frequently  stood  as  the 
candidate  of  his  party  for  public  office  as  a matter  of  duty  and  not 
from  inclination.  On  November  4,  1885,  Mr.  Lynch  was  married 
with  Katie  Campion. 

Oscar  B.  Glezen  was  born  in  Berkshire,  May  13,  1858.  He  was 
the  son  of  Oscar  and  Sarah  (Cross)  Glezen  and  the  younger  of  their 
two  children.  His  father  was  a native  of  Lisle,  Broome  county, 
and  his  mother  of  Old  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  but  on  both  sides  he 
comes  from  solid  Yankee  stock.  The  family  came  to  Berkshire 
about  1848  and  in  1869  moved  to  Union  City,  Pa.  Oscar  was  edu- 
cated iu  the  common  schools  and  under  private  teachers  and  at 
the  same  time  was  employed  as  book-keeper  in  a pump  factory  at 
Union  City.  In  1876  he  returned  east  and  about  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber began  a course  of  law  study  in  Judge  Clark's  office,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Ithaca  in  May,  1880.  He  continued  iu  Judge 
Clark’s  office  as  clerk  of  the  surrogate’s  court  about  one  year  and 
began  active  professional  life  in  the  spring  of  1882.  Mr.  Glezen  is 
justly  regarded  as  an  expert  in  local  surrogate  practice,  but  pre- 
fers the  general  trial  of  cases  in  professional  life.  He  is  interested 
in  local  politics  and  as  a speaker  is  well  known  throughout  Tioga 
county.  He  is  best  known,  however,  as  clerk  of  the  board  of 
supervisors,  to  which  position  he  was  elected  in  1881  and  has  served 
in  that  capacity  ever  since.  On  February  22,  1893,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Trustees,  corporation  counsel  of  Owego  village,  and 
is  now  serving  his  fourth  successive  term  as  such,  and  under  his 
direction  in  that  office  a number  of  important  suits  were  brought  to 
a successful  termination.  On  April  28,  1885,  Oscar  B.  Glezen  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  Luke  Curtis  of  Maiue,  Broome  county. 
They  have  two  children. 

John  G.  Sears,  born  December  16,  1858,  at.  Dryden,  Tompkins 
county,  N.  Y.,  a son  of  Hiram  W.  and  Rowena  Sears,  came  to 
Owego  in  January,  1878.  Mr.  Sears  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Dryden  and  had  entered  a preparatory 
school  for  college  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  when  upon  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  John  Southworth,  in  1878,  he  came  to  Owego  and 
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studied  law  in  the  office  of  George  Sidney  Camp.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1880  and  soon  became  one  of  the  prominent  and 
successful  practitioners  of  Tioga  county.  He  continued  his  prac- 
tice in  Owego — once  in  partnership  with  ex- Judge  David  Easton 
and  also  with  Martin  S.  Lynch,  until  1892,  when  he  went  to  Den- 
ver, Col.,  for  his  health,  though  he  continues  to  make  this  village 
his  home.  In  1885,  Mr.  Sears  was  elected  district  attorney  for 
Tioga  county,  and  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  only 
democrat  to  hold  that  office.  He  was  nominated  for  a second  term 
by  his  party,  and,  while  he  ran  one  thousand  votes  ahead  of  his 
ticket,  was  not  re-elected.  Ever  since  his  residence  in  Tioga 
county,  Mr.  Sears  has  taken  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  poli- 
tics. His  scope  was  not  confined  to  local  affairs  alone,  but  he  was 
for  many  years  a leader  of  the  democratic  party  in  this  portion  of 
New  York.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  national  democratic  conven- 
tion at  Chicago  in  1884,  serving  as  secretary  of  the  New  York 
delegation.  In  1888  he  was  on  the  electoral  ticket  of  New  York 
state.  Mr.  Sears  had  always  been  a democrat  of  the  old  Jefferso- 
nian school  until  1896  when  he  announced  himself  a supporter  of 
Wm.  E.  McKinley,  the  republican  candidate  for  president,  as 
against  the  radical  departure  of  the  democratic  party  and  candi- 
date from  the  old  party  lines.  On  April  7,  1880,  Mr.  Sears  was 
married  with  Catharine  Gallagher,  a daughter  of  William  and  Dry- 
den  B.  Gallagher,  of  Owego.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sears  have  two  chil- 
dren ; Rowena  S.,  horn  February  2,  1883,  and  John  Gregory,  born 
June  16,  1886. 

Frederick  C.  Hill  was  horn  at  Perryville,  Madison  county, 
June  28,  1863,  and  was  the  second  of  the  three  children  of  Norman 
B.  and  Mary  (Keyes)  Hill.  Frederick  lived  oh  a farm  until  he  at- 
tained his  majority  and  was  educated  at  Yates  union  school  at 
Chittenango,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  June,  1881.  He 
then  taught  school  two  years  in  Madison  county,  and  in  October, 
1884,  began  a course  of  law  study  in  Judge  Parker’s  office  in 
Owego.  In  January,  1885,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  surro- 
gate’s court.  On  September  22,  1887,  lie  was  admitted  to  practice 
law  and  on  the  first  of  January  following  opened  an  office  in  the 
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village  of  Owego.  His  practice  is  general  and  has  been  successful. 
In  politics  Mr.  Hill  is  a strong  republican.  On  August  20,  1890, 
be  was  married  with  Grace  Hibbard,  of  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Lyman  Truman  Stanbrough  was  born  in  Owego,  January  11th, 
1864.  He  is  the  oldest  son  of  John  B.  and  Adeline  Truman  Stan- 
brough. He  attended  school  at  the  Owego  academy,  was  at  Cor- 
nell university  two  years,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Columbia 
law  school  in  June,  1888.  He  also  studied  law  in  the  offices  of  C. 
A.  & H.  A.  Clark  in  Owego  and  MacFarland,  Boardman  & Platt 
in  New  York  city.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  November, 
1887.  Mr.  Stanbrough  was  elected  supervisor  of  the  town  of 
Owego  in  February,  1896,  and  is  now  in  that  office.  He  is  a man 
of  executive  ability,  has  been  counsel  for  several  large  estates  and 
is  now  executor  and  trustee  of  the  Lyman  Truman  estate.  Mr. 
Stanbrough  lias  never  been  in  general  active  practice,  but  his  ability 
as  a lawyer  and  business  man  has  been  apparent  from  the  compli- 
cated matters  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  as  counsel  and  suc- 
cessfully adjusted. 

David  Wallis  was  a native  of  Massachusetts  and  came  to  Tioga 
Center  as  early  as  the  year  1818  or  1819,  where  for  a time  he  taught 
school.  When  he  first  came  to  Owego  he  was  a clerk  in  Lorenzo 
Peeves’  store,  but  soon  returned  to  Tioga  Center  and  from  there 
went  to  Havana,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  with 
Elisha  Bundy.  He  returned  to  Tioga  after  about  two  years  and 
became  a partner  of  Col.  William  Ransom,  his  brother-in-law,  as 
a merchant,  lumberman,  miller  and  farmer.  In  1834  he  was 
elected  county  clerk  and  removed  to  the  county  seat  to  take  charge 
of  the  office,  continuing,  however,  for  a number  of  years  his  con- 
nection with  the  business  at  Tioga  Center.  Mr.  Wallis  was  clerk 
nine  years,  and,  after  his  third  term  expired,  he  was  for  one  year 
connected  with  the  Owego  Gazette.  He  then  bought  a farm  two 
miles  down  the  river  from  Owego,  where  he  lived  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  September  2,  1874.  David  Wallis  married  with  Rachel 
Ransom,  sister  of  Col.  William  Ransom,  and  daughter  of  Major 
Ransom,  of  Tioga,  that  event  taking  place  January  23,  1823.  They 
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had  seven  children,  viz  : Charles  F,  who  died  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  M., 
married  Irene  R.  Sterling,  of  Meshoppen,  Pa. ; David  B.,  now  living- 
on  the  old  home  farm,  married  Eleanor  Sharpe,  of  Tioga  ; M.  Man- 
da, He,  married  Erastus  Evans,  of  Owego ; Fanny  M.,  married 
Samuel  A.  Price,  of  Wilmington,  Del.;  Harriet  P.,  (deceased)  mar- 
ried Isaac  Horton,  of  Tioga;  Louisa  R.,  married  John  C.  Price,  of 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  Kate  R.,  who  married  with  Max  Harnickell  of 
New  York  city.  David  Wallis  is  remembered  as  a substantial, 
thorough  and  competent  business  man  in  whatever  he  attempted 
to  do,  and  was  universally  recognized  as  a man  of  sterling  integ- 
rity. His  nature  was  generous  and  impulsive,  hut  he  possessed  a 
remarkable  power  for  self  control.  He  was  a democrat  of  the  Jef- 
fersonian type  and  his  counsel  and  influence  in  the  party  were 
always  for  good. 

Stephen  S.  Wallis  was  the  son  of  David  B.  Wallis  and  grand- 
son of  David  Wallis,  who  was  county  clerk  of  Tioga  county  from 
1834  to  1843,  and  who  represented  an  element  of  pioneership  in  the 
old  historic  town  of  Tioga.  Stephen  S.  was  born  May  10,  1865, 
and  was  the  third  of  five  children  of  David  and  Eleanor  C.  (Sharpe) 
Wallis.  He  was  brought  up  on  a farm,  educated  in  the  district 
schools  and  at  the  Owego  free  academy,  from  the  latter  of  which 
he  was  graduated  in  June,  1884.  On  August  31,  1885,  he  began  a 
course  of  law  study  in  the  office  of  Mead  & Harrow  at  Owego,  N. 
Y.,  and  at  a general  term  held  in  Binghamton  in  September,  1888, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practiced  in  F.  A.  Harrow’s  office 
until  January  1st,  1893,  then  removed  to  his  office  on  Lake  street. 
On  February  1,  1896,  the  present  firm  of  Wallis  & Clifford  was 
organized.  Mr.  Wallis  was  formerly  a democrat  ; was  once  the 
candidate  of  his  party  for  the  office  of  supervisor  for  the  town  of 
Tioga,  and  was  also  a candidate  for  the  office  of  special  countv 
judge.  In  1894  he  became  a republican.  On  October  14,  1891, 
Stephen  S.  Wallis  married  Jeannette  Light,  daughter  of  Eli  Light, 
of  Tioga.  They  have  three  children. 

Frank  Beck,  the  young  lawyer  of  Owego  who  was  elected  town 
clerk  in  1894,  and  at  each  subsequent  election,  was  a native  of 
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Candor,  born  April  9,  1867,  and  was  the  son  of  Edward  and  Sabrina 
Beck.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  attended 
four  years  at  the  Owego  free  academy,  graduating  therefrom  in 
1884,  after  which,  in  1885,  he  began  reading  law  with  Judge 
Parker,  but  finished  his  course  with  Sears  & Lynch.  He  was 
admitted  at  the  Oneida  general  term  at  Utica  in  April,  1888,  and 
has  since  been  a practising  attorney  of  the  county  seat.  On 
November  6,  1889,  Mr.  Beck  was  married  with  Anna,  a daughter 
of  the  late  Professor  Joseph  Raff.  They  have  three  children. 

Benjamin  W.  Loring,  Jr.,  was  born  in  North  Adams,  Mass., 
May  10,  1867,  and  was  the  eldest  of  five  children  of  Benjamin  W. 
and  Nellie  (Cohoon)  Loring,  then  of  North  Adams,  but  now  of 
Owego.  Benjamin  W.,  Jr.,  was  educated  at  the  Owego  free 
academy  and  was  graduated  in  1886.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Judge  Parker  and  afterwards  with  S.  J.  Oliart  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Syracuse  in  November,  1889.  Mr.  Loring  lias 
always  practiced  in  Owego  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  county 
and  municipal  politics.  He  is  a strong  republican  and  served 
five  years  as  village  clerk.  He  was  justice  of  sessions  one  year, 
acting  police  justice  three  years,  is  now  on  bis  fifth  year  as  justice 
of  the  peace,  being  re-elected  justice  for  a third  term  in  February, 
1897,  and  is  now  serving  as  police  justice  of  the  village  of  Owego, 
having  been  elected  to  that  office  in  January,  1897.  On  the  21st 
day  of  April,  1897,  he  married  Marie  de  Bellerive,  the  second 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Mayor,  of  Owego. 

Fred  W.  Clifford  was  born  in  Newark  Valley,  June  2d,  1867. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Newark  Valley  high  school,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1889.  He  then  for  one  year  studied  law  with  R.  F. 
Bieber,  of  Newark  Valley,  and  completed  his  studies  with  Clark  & 
Tuthill  of  Owego,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Syracuse  in 
April,  1893.  After  his  admission  and  until  February  1st,  1896,  he 
was  an  assistant  in  the  office  of  District  Attorney  F.  A.  Darrow. 
From  the  date  last  named  he  has  been  the  junior  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Wallis  & Clifford. 
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Henry  E.  Barrett  was  born  in  Union,  Broome  county,  May 
19th,  1868.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  James  M.  Barrett  and  Ursula 
(Sherwood)  Barrett.  Mr.  Barrett  came  to  Owego  in  1881  and 
graduated  from  the  Owego  free  academy  in  1885.  He  pursued  a 
four  years’  course  at  Cornell  university  and  studied  law  in  the  of- 
fice ot  District  Attorney  J.  S.  Gross  and  with  Hon.  Howard  J. 
Mead.  While  with  Judge  Mead  he  was  for  two  years  clerk  of  the 
surrogate’s  court.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1894,  and 
has  since  practiced  at  Owego,  and  is  now  clerk  to  the  superinten- 
dents of  the  poor  of  Tioga  county. 

Theodore  K.  Tuthill,  horn  July  19,  1868,  at  Moravia,  N.  Y.,  the 
only  child  of  Tyrus  T.  and  Harriette  S.  Tuthill,  attended  Moravia 
union  school  and  studied  law  with  Hon.  S.  E.  Day  of  Moravia,  com- 
pleting his  instruction  at  Cornell  university  law  school.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  this  state  at  Rochester  in  March  1890,  and 
began  law  practice  at  Waverly  during  the  next  fall.  In  1891.  on 
the  death  of  Hon.  Charles  A.  Clark,  Mr.  Tuthill  came  to  Owego  to 
become  the  partner  of  Hon.  H.  Austin  Clark.  This  partnership, 
which  still  continues,  succeeded  the  former  firm  of  C.  A.  and  H. 
Austin  Clark. 

Clarence  I.  Nixon,  born  in  Speedsville,  Tompkins  county, 
November  15th,  1870,  was  graduated  from  the  Ithaca  high  school 
in  1889,  and  afterwards  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Clark  & Tuthill, 
in  Owego.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  February  9th,  1894,  at 
Binghamton  and  has  since  been  in  practice  of  law  at  Owego.  He 
was  the  democratic  candidate  for  district  attorney  in  1894. 

Frederick  J.  Davis,  oldest  son  of  Burr  J.  Davis  and  Sarah 
Sperry  Davis,  was  horn  in  Owego,  August  12th,  1871.  Mr.  Davis’s 
father  was  sheriff  of  Tioga  county  from  1882  to  1885,  and  was 
appointed  by  Governor  David  B.  Hill  to  fill  a vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Adelbert  P.  Cleveland,  in  May,  1889.  Mr.  Davis  was 
educated  at  the  Owego  free  academy,  graduating  in  1892.  He 
studied  law  at  Cornell  university  and  in  the  office  of  Sears  & 
Lynch  at  Owego,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  1896.  He 
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is  now  employed  as  an  assistant  in  the  office  of  Martin  S.  Lynch, 
Esq.  He  also  has  considerable  property  interests  in  Owego,  being- 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  Ahwaga  House,  which  demands  a por- 
tion of  his  attention. 

Alanson  Munger,  who  was  the  last  of  the  common  pleas  judges 
in  Tioga  county,  and  who  held  the  office  by  appointment  February 
2,  1843,  was  a native  of  Ludlow,  Mass.,  born  February  5,  1801.  He 
was  a graduate  of  Hamilton  college  and  acquired  His  legal  educa- 
tion at  that  institution  and  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  came  to  the 
Tioga  county  bar  in  1840,  and  was  ever  afterward  during  the  period 
of  his  life  a resident  of  the  county  seat.  A more  exhaustive  sketch 
of  the  professional  life  of  Judge  Munger  will  be  found  in  the  bench 
and  bar  chapter  of  this  work,  wherefore  an  extended  mention  of 
him  here  is  unnecessary.  While  living  in  Rochester,  on  October 
18,  1827,  Judge  Munger  was  married  with  Cynthia  A.  Lamb,  by 
whom  he  had  nine  children,  viz  : Charles,  Jerome,  Mary,  Pearly, 
Catharine,  Adalaide,  Helen,  Herbert  and  Elizabeth.  Of  these 
children  only  three  are  now  living. 

Judge  John  R.  Drake,  of  whom  greater  mention  is  made  in 
the  bench  and  bar  chapter  of  this  work,  was  a native  of  Pleasant 
Valley,  Ulster  county,  and  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Reuben  Drake,  the 
latter  a Baptist  clergyman,  and  a man  of  very  generous  spirit,  for 
he  built  and  gave  to  his  congregation  a church  edifice,  and  also 
gave  his  services  as  its  pastor.  Judge  Drake  was  one  of  eight 
children  of  Reuben  Drake’s  family  and  each  of  them  came  into 
possession  of  a good  farm  when  arrived  at  maturity.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  Judge  Drake  went  into  business  with  a cousin, 
John  Drake,  at  Wappinger  Creek,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  re- 
moved to  Newburgh  and  continued  mercantile  life.  In  1809  he 
came  to  Owego  and  at  once  took  a leading  position  among  the 
prominent  business  men  of  the  county  seat.  His  congressional 
career  and  the  story  of  his  subsequent  life  is  quite  fully  told  in  a 
preceding  chapter.  That  he  was  successful  in  business  is  well 
known,  and  he  at  one  time  owned  nine  stores  in  the  village.  All 
of  them  were  burned  in  the  great  fire  of  1849.  Judge  Drake’s  wife 
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was  Jerusha,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Roberts.  Their  children 
were  Harriet,  who  married  with  David  Pixley  Tinkham  ; Adaline 
Beebe,  who  became  the  wife  of  Bradford  Gere  ; Ann  Delphine, 
who  married  with  Harmon  Pumpelly  ; Harmon  Pumpelly,  who 
came  to  Owego  before  1809,  became  a prominent  and  wealthy 
business  man.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  with  his  two 
daughters  moved  to  Albany,  where  lie  married  Maria  Brinkerhoof 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  one  of  its  wealthy  men.  Har- 
mon Pumpelly’s  daughter,  Adaline,  married  James  Kidd,  Del- 
phine married  Gen.  Meredith  Read,  who,  after  being  United  States 
minister  to  Greece  and  consul  general  to  France,  died  in  Paris  in 
1896.  Emily  Read  married  Edward  Spencer  and  lives  in  England. 
Marie  Delphine  Read  married  Count  Max  Foras  and  lives  in 
France.  Theodore,  who  lived  in  Virginia  but  died  in  Owego,  and 
Charlotte  M.,  who  became  the  wife  of  Edward  Eainsford.  Judge 
Drake  died  in  Owego  in  1857. 

David  Pixley  Tinkham,  elsewhere  mentioned  in  this  volume, 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Tinkham.  “Dr.  Samuel  Tinkham’s 
mother  was  Sarah  Standish,  great  granddaughter  of  Myles  Stan- 
dish,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Alexander,  who  was  the  son  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Standish,  and  Ellen,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Radcliff,  earl 
of  Sussex,  and  who  was  grandson  of  Sir  Alexander  Standish,  who 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Molyneux,  duke  of  Nor- 
folk.” David  was  educated  at  Hamilton  and  Union  colleges,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  latter.  He  was  a merchant  in  Owego 
several  years,  but  died  at  the  age  of  33.  In  1826  he  married  with 
Harriet  Gould  Drake,  and  these  children  were  born  to  them  : 
Sarah  Emily,  who  married  with  Edward  Gresswold  Gibson  ; Ari- 
anna  Augustina,  who  married  with  Gen.  William  P.  Innes,  and 
John  F.  Tinkham,  who  died  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Dr.  Edward 
Tinkham  Gibson  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  rs  the  son  of  Edward  G. 
and  Sarah  E.  (Tinkham)  Gibson.  The  children  of  Gen.  Wm.  P. 
and  Arianna  Innes  were  Robert,  Lizzie  Hathaway,  Sarah  Freligh, 
and  William  A.  Innes. 

Col.  David  Pixley  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  March  6, 
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1741.  His  father,  David  Pixley,  was  a farmer  and  a soldier  in  the 
expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  1745.  He  settled  in  Stockbridge 
before  1749.  Col.  Pixley  married  first  Lois  Whittlesey,  December 
8,  1763.  He  married  bis  second  wife,  Lydia  Patterson,  in  1774. 
His  sons  died  before  himself,  only  his  wife  and  daughter  survived 
him.  Col.  Pixley  was  one  of  the  “minute  men ” at  Lexington 
and  was  commissioned  lieutenant  May  19,  1775.  He  fought  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  immediately  after  was  commissioned  captain. 
After  the  state  of  New  York  purchased  of  the  Tuscarora  and 
Oneida  Indians  what  is  known  as  the  Boston  ten  townships,  about 
June  16,  1787,  he  became  one  of  the  original  owners.  His  oldest 
son  came  to  assist  in  the  survey  in  1788  and  was  the  first  person 
buried  in  the  Tioga  burying  ground.  In  1790  Archibald  Campbell 
deeded  him  3,000  acres,  known  as  the  Campbell  location,  which  the 
deed  says  “ is  now  in  his  actual  possession  ” (probably  by  contract). 
He  also  owned  part  of  the  Palmer  location  and  much  of  the  land 
given  to  McMaster  and  Draper  for  their  influence  in  bringing  about 
a peaceable  settlement  with  the  Indians,  was  purchased  by  him. 
He  was  the  largest  land  owner  in  Tioga  county.  He  built  grist 
mills,  saw  mills,  a distillery,  and  was  a very  active,  energetic  man. 
His  first  residence,  built  on  the  Campbell  location  before  1790,  is 
still  in  good  condition.  Before  1800  he  moved  to  the  farm  lying 
on  Main  and  McMaster  streets,  which  in  his  will  he  says  he  “ pur- 
chased of  Dr.  Samuel  Tinkham,”  who  married  his  only  daughter, 
Mary.  Dr.  Tinkham  had  bought  the  property  owned  by  McMas- 
ter on  Front  street,  extending  from  the  Lovejoy  property  to  John 
Cbatfield’s  and  where  McMaster  had  erected  the  house  on  what  is 
now  the  Renwick  lot.  This  Dr.  Samuel  Tinkham  had  purchased 
when  they  removed  from  the  Campbell  location  and  in  which  he 
lived  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1804. 

John  Blake  Stanbrough,  son  of  Thomas  Goldsmith  and  Jane 
(Eager)  Stanbrough,  was  born  in  Montgomery,  Orange  county, 
September  16,  1829.  He  learned  the  trade  of  cabinet  and  piano 
making  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  went  into  a general  store  in  the 
capacity  of  clerk.  After  four  years  he  learned  practical  dentistry 
with  his  brother  and  began  the  practice  of  that  profession  in  1851 
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at  Union,  thence  removed  to  Lisle  and  from  the  latter  place  to 
Farmersville  in  Seneca  county,  where  he  remained  until  1854.  He 
then  came  to  Owego  and  practiced  until  1859,  then  removed  to 
Newburgh  where  he  lived  until  1862.  In  July  and  August  of  this 
year  he  raised  a company  of  infantry  and  was  elected  its  first  lieu- 
tenant. After  four  months  of  service  with  Company  I,  124th  reg- 
iment, Mr.  Stanbrough  was  discharged  for  disabilities.  He  then 
returned  to  Newburgh  and  to  his  profession,  continuing  to  May, 
1864,  when  he  came  to  Owego  and  became  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Bean,  Stanbrough  & Holdbridge,  general  hardware  dealers.  After 
four  years  Dr.  Stanbrough  became  sole  proprietor.  Edwin  Strat- 
ton soon  became  a partner  under  the  firm  name  of  Stanbrough  & 
Stratton,  which  firm  was  in  business  until  1879  when  Dr.  Stan- 
brough bought  out  his  partner’s  interests.  In  the  fall  of  1895 
the  hardware  stock  was  closed  out  and  the  present  business  of 
John  Blake  Stanbrough,  2d,  dealer  in  stoves  and  hot  water  heat- 
ing apparatus  was  continued.  Dr.  Stanbrough,  as  he  is  familiar- 
ly called,  has  ever  been  a prominent  figure  in  social  and  political 
circles  in  Tioga  county.  He  is  a firm  republican,  and  as  such,  in 
1872  and  1873,  was  one  of  the  village  trustees.  For  several  years 
he  has  been  a member  of  the  board  of  education  and  is  otherwise 
identified  with  the  best  interests  of  the  locality.  He  was  appointed 
loan  commissioner  for  Tioga  county  by  Governor  John  A.  Dix  in 
1873,  and  was  reappointed  by  Governor  Cornell  in  1880.  He  was 
appointed  a trustee  of  the  Binghamton  State  Hospital  by  Governor 
Flower  March  21,  1892,  and  was  reappointed  to  the  same  position 
by  Governor  Morton,  December  9,  1896.  In  masonic  bodies  he  has 
been  especially  prominent  and  was  made  a master  mason  in  Farm- 
ersville in  1852.  He  became  a royal  arch  mason  at  Ovid  in  1853 
and  in  Owego  became  a member  of  Friendship  lodge  and  New  Jeru- 
salem chapter.  He  organized  Highland,  No.  52,  chapter  in  New- 
burgh in  1863  and  in  1866  likewise  organized  Ahwaga  lodge,  No. 
587  of  Owego,  and  became  its  first  master.  This  office,  with  others 
of  great  prominence  in  other  masonic  bodies,  he  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill.  On  April  26.  1860,  John  Blake  Stanbrough 
married  Adeline,  daughter  of  the  late  Lyman  Truman,  of  Owego. 
Of  this  marriage  three  children  have  been  born ; Dora  Truman, 
Lyman  Truman  and  Frank  Truman  Stanbrough. 
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Charles  L.  Stiles  was  born  in  the  town  of  Wantage,  Sussex 
county,  New  Jersey,  October  24.  1836,  and  was  the  son  of  Lemon 
N.  and  Cynthia  (Green)  Stiles.  Charles  was  brought  up  on  a farm 
and  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  University  of 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  at  Bethany,  and  for  a time  attended 
Windsor  academy.  After  that  he  taught  school  for  about  six 
years  and  then  began  a course  of  medical  study  with  Dr.  S.  M. 
Hand  of  Windsor,  N.  Y.  He  attended  the  Geneva  medical  col- 
lege and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1865.  However,  by  con- 
sent of  the  faculty,  Dr.  Stiles  began  the  practice  of  medicine  before 
his  graduation,  but  soon  after  that  event  he  located  for  active 
professional  life  at  Gibson,  Susquehanna  county,  Pa.,  where  he 
lived  until  May,  1868,  and  then  came  to  Owego.  He  soon  became 
associated  with  Dr.  Daniels,  and  tins  was  one  of  the  leading  med- 
ical firms  in  the  southern  tier.  Dr.  Stiles  is  to-day  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  physicians  and  surgeons  in  Tioga  county  and  is 
the  appointed  surgeon  for  the  Erie  railroad  company  in  this 
vicinity.  He  is  warmly  interested  in  all  measures  looking  to  the 
interest  of  Owego  and  of  the  county,  is  a firm  democrat,  and  has 
held  the  office  of  member  of  the  board  of  education.  He  was 
once  elected  coroner  of  the  county  but  declined  to  serve.  He  has 
been  a vice-president  of  the  New  York  state  medical  society,  of 
which  he  is  a member,  lias  been  several  times  president  of  the 
Tioga  county  medical  society,  is  a member  of  the  Binghamton 
academy  of  medicine,  and  holds  membership  in  other  medical 
societies.  He  is  a member  of  the  board  of  United  States  pension 
examiners.  In  May,  1864,  Dr.  Stiles  was  married  to  Marietta 
Archibald  of  Owego.  Four  children  have  been  born  to  them, 
three  of  whom  are  now  living.  Plis  son.  Archie  W.  Stiles,  M.  D., 
was  recently  graduated  from  Baltimore  medical  college. 

A.  Thustin  Pearsall,  was  born  at  Florence,  Ala.,  April  22, 
1839,  and  when  four  years  of  age  came  with  his  parents  to  Nichols 
in  this  county.  His  father  was  Thomas  Pearsall,  a native  of  Che- 
nango county,  but  who  moved  with  his  family  to  Hooper's  Valley 
in  1828.  With  his  three  brothers,  who  are  conspicuously  men- 
tioned in  Owego  town  history,  Thomas  Pearsall  became  interested 
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in  land,  lumber  and  mill  enterprises  in  this  county.  He  was  also 
at  one  time  editorially  connected  witli  the  Owego  Gazette.  He 
removed  to  Alabama  in  1837  and  was  likewise  associated  with  the 
Florence  Gazette.  He  went  south,  however,  as  a bridge  building 
contractor,  remaining  in  Alabama  eight  years,  then  in  1845 
returned  to  Hooper’s  Valley  and  resumed  his  former  business 
interests  and  connections.  He  was  an  active  man  in  every  under- 
taking, a firm  and  unyielding  democrat  but  took  no  especial 
interest  in  politics.  His  children  were  Grace  E.,  widow  of  the 
late  F.  F.  Ford  of  Newark  Valley  ; Esther,  who  died  in  1883  ; 
Thomas  C.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  cashier  of  the  Citizen’s  national 
bank,  and  Dr.  A.  Thustin  Pearsall,  of  Owego.  The  wife  of 
Thomas  Pearsall  was  Martha  Thustin,  daughter  of  Major  Thustin 
of  Chenango.  After  his  elementary  education  was  completed  Dr. 
Pearsall  attended  Dr.  Reed’s  preparatory  school  at  Geneva,  then 
entered  Hobart  college,  remaining  one  year.  He  went  to  New 
York  and  attended  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and 
was  graduated  in  October,  1861.  He  then  went  south  and  was 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army  six  months,  and  then 
was  General  William  C.  P.  Breckenridge’s  brigade  surgeon  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Winder 
hospital  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  in  the  famous  “Fair-ground  Hos- 
pital ” at  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  was  then  in  active  service  in  the  field 
and  was  so  engaged  at  the  close  of  the  war.  From  1868  to  1878 
Dr.  Pearsall  was  practicing  medicine  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  then 
came  north  and  has  since  been  a resident  practitioner  in  Owego 
village.  While  living  in  Alabama  in  February,  1869,  Dr.  Pearsall 
was  married  with  Mary  A.  Graves,  daughter  of  Payton  T.  Graves. 
One  child  was  born  to  them,  Eleanor  M.,  wife  of  William  J. 
McNamara,  of  Pueblo,  Col. 

John  L.  Taylor,  son  of  the  late  John  James  Taylor,  was  born 
in  Owego,  June  24,  1839.  He  was  a student  at  the  old  Owego 
academy,  and  attended  Phillips  Exeter  academy  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  also  attended  the  state  agricultural  college  at  Ovid,  N. 
Y.,  which  was  under  the  charge  of  Gen.  Marsena  R.  Patrick,  and 
was  closed  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  Mr.  Taylor 
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has  been  largely  interested  in  agriculture,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the 
progressive  farmers  of  Tioga  county.  For  some  years  before  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  in  July,  1892,  he  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  care  of  his  business  matters,  and  since  that  time 
lias  had  charge  of  his  business  and  office.  In  March,  1865,  Mr. 
Taylor  was  married  with  Sarah  J.,  daughter  of  the  late  Timothy 
C.  Reed.  Five  children  have  been  born  to  them,  all  of  whom  hut 
one  are  now  living. 

Emile  G.  Taylor,  son  of  John  L.  Taylor,  was  born  May  9, 1870, 
in  the  village  of  Owego.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  village  and  later  studied  law  at  Cornell  uni- 
versity, graduating  with  the  class  of  1890.  Mr.  Taylor  after  leav- 
ing school  was  appointed  deputy -postmaster  of  Owego,  which 
office  he  held  until  1894,  when  he  became  interested  in  the  Owego 
dairy  company  of  which  he  is  manager.  Mr.  Taylor  is  also  in- 
terested with  his  father  and  brother,  Robert  J.,  in  the  breeding  of 
Guernsey  cattle.  On  June  28,  1893,  he  married  with  Theresa  K. 
Mersereau,  daughter  of  George  J.  and  Adaline  (Steele)  Mersereau. 
She  was  born  March  10,  1872,  near  Apalachin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor have  one  child,  John  Laning  Taylor,  2d.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a mem- 
ber of  Ahwaga  Tribe,  I.  0.  R.  M.  Adaline  Steele  Mersereau, 
daughter  of  Lucius  and  Maria  Steele  was  born  at  Apalachin, 
June  4tli,  1837.  On  July  1,  1851,  she  was  married  with  George 
J.  Mersereau,  who  was  born  near  Apalachin,  November  20,  1836. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mersereau  had  eight  children  : Hannah  J.  (Mrs. 
Emmet  Wicks,  of  Owego),  SarahS.  (Mrs.  C.  D.  Mann,  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.),  Gertrude  ( Mrs.  W.  B.  Richards,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.), 
Clara  (Mrs.  Percy  Thompson,  of  Kansas  City),  Harmon  D., 
Theresa  K.  (Mrs.  Emile  G.  Taylor),  Laura  (Mrs.  Frank  Truman), 
and  George  J.  Mr.  Mersereau  died  May  24,  1880. 

Thomas  Lincoln  came  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1806, 
stopped  for  a short  time  in  Owego,  hut  soon  moved  up  into  what 
is  now  Newark  Valley.  Among  the  children  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
was  a son  named  Otis,  then  a young  unmarried  man.  He  soon 
found  employment,  and,  being  industrious  and  saving,  accumu- 
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lated  enough  money  to  purchase  a tract  of  land.  This  he  cleared 
and  improved,  and  as  early  as  1820  he  was  doing  a large  lumber 
business.  A little  later  we  find  him  the  owner  of  both  saw  and 
grist  mills,  a tannery,  a dealer  in  live  stock,  and  the  owner,  also, 
of  800  acres  of  good  land  ; more,  he  was  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial men  in  the  town  and  an  important  factor  in  its  development. 
He  was  active  in  town  affairs,  a strong  democrat,  and  in  all  re- 
spects a worthy  citizen.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  twice  married.  His 
children  were  William  S.  Lincoln,  born  August  13,  1813,  and  died 
April  27,  1893  ; one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  Tioga  county  ; 
the  partner  of  his  father  in  the  mercantile,  lumbering  and  tanning 
business  ; a democrat  before  the  war  and  later  a republican  ; in 
congress  in  1867-69.  The  other  children,  in  the  order  of  birth, 
were  Celia,  born  June  14,  1817,  married  William  B.  Burbank  ; 
Caroline  Amanda,  married  Charles  Higbee  ; Charles  Keyes,  born 
August  6,  1822,  a merchant  of  Owego  ; Jane  Charlotte,  born  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1825,  married  Dr.  W.  J.  Burr,  of  Newark  Valley ; 
Juliette,  born  April  2,  1827,  married  Barnabas  M.  Stebbins,  of 
Owego  ; George  Emmett,  born  December  24,  1829,  died  in  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio  ; Helen  Maria,  born  June  8,  1832 ; married  Dr.  D. 
Williams  Patterson  ; Laura  Eugenia,  born  July  25,  1835,  died  un- 
married ; Ada  Augusta,  born  November  1,  1837,  married  Clayton 
Byington,  of  Newark  Valley  ; Sarah  Isabella,  born  June  24,  1844, 
wife  of  F.  E.  Brockway,  of  Owego.  Otis  Lincoln  died  December 
7,  1863. 

Barnabas  Merrick  Stebbins  was  born  in  Berkshire  county, 
Mass.,  August  14,  1822,  and  was  the  son  of  Barnabas M.  Stebbins, 
who  came  to  Newark  Valley  in  1837,  and  was  a cooper  and  farmer. 
He  had  a family  of  five  children,  viz  : Barnabas  M.,  Laura  A., 
John  E.,  William  M.,  and  one  other  who  died  in  infancy.  Barna- 
bas M.  (Jr.)  learned  the  cooper’s  trade  and  also  worked  on  a 
farm.  When  of  age  he  went  in  a store  as  clerk,  and  later  spent 
two  years  in  Kentucky.  Since  September  1,  1846,  he  has  been  a 
resident  of  Owego  ; was  for  ten  years  a merchant,  but  his  leading 
occupation  has  been  that  of  insurance  agent,  and  he  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  now  being  one  of  the  oldest  men  in  his  line  of  busi- 
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ness  in  the  state.  For  several  years  he  was  connected  with  the 
revenue  department  in  this  locality,  and  was  twice  sheriff  of  the 
county  by  appointment.  On  January  10,  1849,  Mr.  Stebbins  was 
married  with  Juliette  Lincoln.  They  have  had  two  children  ; 
George  Turner  Stebbins,  of  New  York,  and  Caroline  Louisa,  who 
died  in  1875. 

Gurdon  Hewitt,  son  of  Gurdon  Hewitt  the  early  merchant  of 
Owego,  and  who  is  mentioned  at  length  among  the  business  men 
of  the  village,  was  born  in  Owego.  March  29,  1820.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  acquired  at  Oxford  academy,  after  which  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  attended  Cambridge  law  school,  remaining  until  the 
death  of  Prof.  Story,  when  he  decided  to  finish  his  course  at 
New  Haven.  However,  he  soon  returned  to  Owego  and  studied 
law  with  John  M.  Parker.  In  the  spring  of  1849  Gurdon  Hewitt, 
Sr.,  retired  from  mercantile  business,  and  the  son  succeeded  to 
his  interest  in  the  firm  of  Hewitt  & Greenleaf,  but  in  September 
following  the  store  and  goods  were  burned  in  the  great  fire  of  that 
year.  In  the  spring  of  1850  he  became  a lumberman,  but  two 
years  later  went  west  with  Lyman  Truman  and  located  a large 
tract  of  land  in  Illinois  for  purposes  of  investment  and  sale.  From 
that  time  Mr.  Hewitt  has  devoted  his  attention  to  his  invested  in- 
terests, in  addition  having  charge  of  large  estates  in  a trust  ca- 
pacity. In  politics  he  is  a firm  democrat,  yet  never  having  sought 
political  preferment.  In  1881  Gurdon  Hewitt  was  married  with 
Augusta  Brown. 

David  Goodrich  was  born  in  the  town  of  Tioga,  January  3, 
1813,  and  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children  of  Erastus  Goodrich  by 
his  marriage  with  Hope  Talcott.  In  the  early  history  of  the  region 
Erastus  Goodrich,  who  was  the  son  of  pioneer  Judge  Noah  Good- 
rich, was  a farmer,  brickmaker,  distiller,  lumberman,  and  rafts- 
man. He  was  a successful  operator  and  an  influential  man  in  the 
town.  His  children  were  David,  Prudence,  who  married  with  Gil- 
bert Taylor  and  is  now  dead  ; George  B.,  now  dead  ; Eunice  Ann, 
who  married  with  George  Truman,  of  Owego  ; Edwin,  now  dead  ; 
Erastus,  who  died  in  Illinois  ; Susan,  who  married  with  John 
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Williams,  of  Seneca  county,  and  Lucy,  widow  of  the  late  Thomas 
I.  Chatfield.  David  Goodrich  began  work  when  eight  years  old 
as  a farmer’s  boy,  but  before  he  was  fifteen  he  had  taught  school 
three  months.  In  1830  he  began  working  for  John  Hollenback, 
and  in  two  years  had  saved  $140.  He  then  went  on  the  river  and 
for  years  run  arks,  rafts  and  lumber  to  market,  doing  a successful 
business.  He  then  went  to  work  for  Lyman  Truman  & Brothers 
and  afterward  became  interested  with  the  firm  in  their  extensive 
operations.  Mr.  Goodrich  died  in  Owego,  July  3,  1896.  In  busi- 
ness life  he  was  an  earnest,  honest  and  capable  man,  therefore  he 
was  successful.  His  wife  was  Frances  A.  Truman,  with  whom  he 
was  married  July  13,  1841.  Mrs.  Goodrich  died  January  10,  1892. 
Their  children  were  Mary  E.,  wife  of  W.  D.  Cady,  Binghamton  ; 
Charles  T.,  of  Kasson,  Minn.,  and  Lyman  T.  Goodrich,  of  Owego, 
N.  Y. 

JohnR.  Chatfield  was  horn  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  Jan- 
uary 28,  1823,  and  when  of  sufficient  age  learned  the  trade  of 
carpenter  and  joiner.  He  first  came  to  Owego  in  1840,  but  at  the 
end  of  four  months  returned  home.  In  1844  he  again  came  to 
Owego  but  not  until  the  year  1850  did  he  make  that  village  his  per- 
manent home.  His  first  employment  was  as  clerk  for  his  brother 
and  in  1852  he  went  into  business.  In  1853  the  firm  of  Storrs 
& Chatfield  was  formed  and  was  thereafter  known  in  local  busi- 
ness circles  for  a period  of  thirty-five  years,  and  was  then  suc- 
ceeded by  Storrs,  Chatfield  & Co.,  and  the  latter  in  turn  by  Chat- 
field & Baker.  However,  the  Chatfield  of  the  latter  firm  was 
George  Smith  Chatfield,  son  of  John  R.  Chatfield,  one  of  Owego’s 
most  promising  young  business  men,  and  who  died  suddenly  Jan- 
uary 27, 1896.  During  the  long  period  of  his  business  life  in  Owego, 
John  R.  Chatfield  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  safe  and  prudent 
merchants  of  the  village  ; a man  of  exceptionally  good  habits, 
public-spirited  and  generous.  He  was  one  of  the  original  republi- 
cans of  the  county  hut  never  sought  political  preferment.  He  was 
three  times  village  trustee,  was  member  of  the  board  of  education 
and  several  years  member  of  board  of  trustees  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian society.  In  Great  Barrington  in  1845  Mi-.  Chatfield  was  mar- 
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ried  with  Abide  E.  Smith,  a native  of  Connecticut.  Three  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them  ; George  S.,  who  died  in  1896  ; Frank 
Edward,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  Harry  Ives  Chatfield,  now  an 
active  business  man  at  Stillwater,  Minn. 

Burr  J.  Davis  was  a native  of  Oxford,  New  Haven  county, 
Conn.,  born  September  6,  1831.  He  lived  on  a farm  until  he  was 
twenty-six  years  old  and  then  came  to  Owego.  For  several 
years  he  was  interested  in  various  enterprises,  but  failing  health 
and  the  death  of  his  wife  made  it  necessary  that  he  return  to  Con- 
necticut. After  three  years  more  he  came  again  to  Owego  and 
for  years  was  an  active  business  man  in  the  village.  He  was  in 
the  oyster  business  three  winters,  and  in  1879  bought  out  and 
became  landlord  of  the  Central  House  ; and  it  is  a well  known 
fact  in  this  county  that  under  his  management  the  Central  was  by 
far  the  best  hotel  in  the  locality.  In  1878  Mr.  Davis  purchased  the 
Ahwaga  House,  which  under  previous  landlords  had  proved  an 
unfortunate  investment,  hut  under  his  direction  it  attained  an  en- 
viable reputation  among  the  hotels  of  the  southern  tier.  For  a 
period  of  about  ten  years  Burr  J.  Davis  was  an  active  factor  in 
county  politics,  particularly  on  the  democratic  side.  He  was  elected 
sheriff  in  1881,  served  one  term,  and  was  appointed  to  the  same 
office  in  1889  as  successor  to  Albert  P.  Cleveland,  resigned.  He 
also  served  one  term  as  supervisor  of  Owego.  No  less  prominent 
was  his  connection  with  the  masonic  fraternity  of  Owego,  and  he 
passed  all  the  chairs  of  the  two  bodies  in  the  village.  Mr.  Davis 
was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Ellen  J.  Fairchild,  by  whom 
he  had  one  child,  Anna  A.,  wife  of  John  F.  Ward.  His  second 
wife  was  Sarah  F.  Sperry,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  Fred 
J.,  Nellie  E.  and  John  B.  Davis.  Mr.  Davis  died  March  6,  1897. 

Hiram  Shays  came  from  Cooperstown  to  Candor  when  he  was 
twenty  years  old,  and  went  into  the  wagon  making  business  at 
Weltonville  with  one  Chittenden.  From  there  he  moved  to  Nich- 
ols and  thence  to  Sulphur  Springs,  five  miles  south  of  Owego. 
Here  he  was  proprietor  of  the  Springs  house  about  five  years,  and 
in  1850  came  to  Owego.  After  one  _ year  he  removed  to  Cana- 
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wanna  and  kept  a store  below  the  Owego  bridge.  About  1866  he 
moved  to  a farm  in  the  village,  and  in  the  fall  of  1870  we  find  him 
in  the  meat  business  on  North  avenue.  In  1875  he  built  the  large 
store  on  the  same  street  and  here  Mr.  Shays  was  constantly  in 
active  business  until  his  death,  June  18,  1886.  On  September  1, 
1880,  George  Shays  became  partner  with  his  father,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  was  its  sole  pro- 
prietor until  July,  1891,  when  he  sold  out.  In  November  following 
George  Shays  opened  a broker’s  office  in  the  village  and  still  is 
in  active  business.  However,  he  has  been  identified  with  other 
interests  o'f  importance.  In  1890,  in  company  with  W.  E.  Dor- 
win  and  Clarence  Thompson,  he  established  the  Owego  ice  com- 
pany, and  after  a few  months  became  its  sole  owner.  Again,  in 
1892,  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  the  president  of  the  Owego 
foundry  and  malleable  iron  works,  a successful  enterprise,  with 
which  he  was  connected  two  years.  The  wife  of  Hiram  Shays 
was  Lucinda  Stanton,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Elmira  Stanton,  an 
old  and  highly  respected  family  of  the  county.  The  children  born 
of  this  marriage  were  Marietta,  who  married  J.  M.  Townsend  ; 
George,  the  broker,  of  Owego  ; Jonas  of  Owego  : Adalaide,  who 
died  at  fifteen  ; James  L.,  who  died  at  twenty-one/  Albert,  who 
died  at  twenty  ; and  Annarilla,  wife  of  W.  J.  Atchison. 

Rev.  William  H.  King,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  who  for  twenty-seven 
years  filled  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Owego,  was  a 
native  of  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  horn  October  8,  1820,  and  was 
the  son  of  William  King,  an  Otsego  county  farmer.  William  was 
educated  at  Franklin,  Delaware  county.  Madison  university  in 
1857  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  that  of  D.  D.  in 
1867.  Mr.  King  came  to  Waverly  in  1843  and  began  teaching, 
and  while  thus  engaged  also  began  to  preach.  In  1849  lie  was 
regularly  ordained  a clergyman  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  accepted 
a pastorate  at  Athens,  Pa.  In  March,  1854,  Dr.  King  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Owego  Baptist  church,  then  begin- 
ning the  longest  term  in  that  capacity  in  this  connection  with  the 
history  of  any  church  in  the  village  by  any  pastor.  In  1881  Dr. 
King  resigned  bis  pastorate  and  afterward  lived  in  quiet  and  com- 
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fortable  retirement  in  Owego  until  his  death,  August  10,  1896. 
Dr.  King’s  wife  was  Hannah  M.  Tozer.  Their  children  are  Will- 
iam A.  King,  a manufacturer  of  paints,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
George  A.  King,  president  of  the  King  Harness  Company  of 
Owego. 

John  T.  Greenleaf,  founder  and  active  manager  of  the  institu- 
tion known  throughout  the  state  as  Glenmary  Home,  was  horn  in 
Owego  January  26,  1847,  and  was  the  son  of  John  M.  Greenleaf, 
one  of  the  old  and  substantial  merchants  of  the  county  seat  half  a 
century  and  more  ago.  Dr.  Greenleaf  was  educated  in  the  Owego 
academy,  after  which  he  read  medicine  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Lovejoy.  He  then  attended  lectures  in  the  New-  York  Homeopa- 
thic medical  college  and  was  graduated  and  admitted  to  practice 
on  March  2,  1867.  He  began  professional  life  at  Candor  hut  after 
six  months  removed  to  the  county  seat  and  became  a resident 
physician.  In  the  latter  part  of  1888  Dr.  Greenleaf  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  a home  for  insane  persons  which  should  be 
conducted  on  purely  homeopathic  principles,  and  in  association 
with  Dr.  E.  E.  Snyder  and  Daniel  Johnson  he  founded  the  insti- 
tution over  which  he  now  has  supervision,  and  which  is  recognized 
by  all  of  the  authorities  controlling  the  insane  of  the  state.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  at  the  home,  Dr.  Greenleaf  has  an  earnest 
interest  iu  all  which  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  Owego  and  the 
county  at  large.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a member  of  the 
board  of  education  and  has  been  a factor  in  establishing  a high 
standard  of  excellence  in  the  village  schools.  He  is  independent 
in  politics  with  democratic  tendencies.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Dr.  Greenleaf  has  been  thrice  married,  but 
has  no  children. 

Aaron  Putnam  Storrs,  who  is  mentioned  among  the  old  busi- 
ness men  of  the  county  seat,  was  born  in  Mansfield.  Conn.,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1812,  and  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Porter  and  Sally 
Putnam  Storrs.  Aaron  came  to  Owego  in  1827,  in  company  with 
his  uncle,  Rev.  Aaron  Putnam.  He  attended  school  and  prepared 
for  college,  but  relinquished  his  original  intention  and  in  1835 
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opened  a hardware  and  drug  store  in  the  village.  The  firm  was 
Allen  & Storrs,  and  their  place  of  business  was  on  the  corner  where 
now  stands  the  large  store  of  A.  P.  Storrs  & Co.  The  various 
changes  in  partnership  which  took  place  during  Mr.  Storrs’  long 
business  career  in  Owego  are  told  in  the  village  chapter  and  need 
not  he  repeated  here,  and  it  is  sufficient  simply  to  say,  as  the  older 
merchants  of  Owego  have  many  times  said,  that  Aaron  P.  Storrs 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  honorable,  straightforward 
and  capable  business  men  who  ever  engaged  in  mercantile  trade 
in  the  county  ; that  he  was  a man  of  sterling  worth  and  integrity, 
generous  and  public-spirited,  with  an  open  hand  and  purse  for 
every  worthy  cause.  Mr.  Storrs  was  in  active  business  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  September  9,  1888.  In  politics  he  was  a whig  and 
abolitionist  and  later  a firm  republican.  Early  in  life  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
had  been  an  elder  for  thirty  years.  His  wife,  with  whom  he  was 
married  in  1842,  was  Francis  Camp,  sister  to  the  late  George  Sid- 
ney Camp.  Their  children  were  Ida  F.,  John  Gardner,  who  died 
in  1875  ; Aaron  Putnam,  a business  man  of  Owego  ; Laura  W., 
wife  of  George  I.  Hansel. 

Edward  A.  Mayor,  who  came  to  Owego  in  April,  1861,  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  dentistry,  was  a native  of  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land, horn  February  2,  1836.  His  grandfather  was  Matthias  Louis 
Mayor,  one  of  the  most  noted  surgeons  of  Europe  and  who  wrote 
no  less  than  thirty-seven  standard  medical  and  surgical  works. 
He  was  a recognized  authority  on  all  subjects  in  his  profession, 
and  he  was  so  highly  regarded  by  medical  men  that  his  life  was 
made  the  subject  of  a special  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Munaret, 
a distinguished  physician  of  Paris.  The  late  Prof.  Agassiz,  the 
distinguished  naturalist,  was  the  nephew  of  Dr.  Matthias  Mayor. 
Charles  Louis  Mayor,  father  of  Edward  A.  Mayor,  was  also  a 
physician  of  prominence  and  the  author  of  several  valuable  medi- 
cal works.  In  1849  he  came  to  this  country  and  located  at  Berk- 
shire, remaining  there  until  the  fall  of  1857  when  he  returned  to 
Europe,  where  he  died.  In  his  family  were  four  children,  of  whom 
Edward  is  the  only  one  now  in  the  United  States.  He  was  thir- 
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teen  years  old  when  his  father  came  to  Berkshire,  and  acquired 
his  early  education  both  in  Lausanne  and  in  this  country.  He 
studied  dental  surgery  in  the  colleges  at  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  graduated  at  the  latter.  He  came  to  Owego  in  1861 
and  has  ever  since  been  a resident  of  the  village,  and  in  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession.  However,  in  1869,  Dr.  Mayor  returned 
to  Europe  and  visited  the  home  of  his  childhood.  On  October  18, 
1864,  Edward  A.  Mayor  was  married  with  Mary  L.,  daughter  of 
the  late  Henry  W.  Camp,  of  Owego.  Of  this  marriage  four  chil- 
dren have  been  born  : William  E.,  now  associated  with  his  father 

in  dental  practice  ; Lena,  Marie  (married  April  21,  1897,  toB.  W. 
Loring,  Jr.),  and  Eugenie  Mayor. 

Thomas  Ives  Chatfield  was  born  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass., 
September  16,  1818,  and  when  old  enough  was  apprenticed  to  and 
learned  the  baker’s  trade.  In  March  1839,  he  came  to  Owego  and 
was  employed  as  journeyman  baker  for  a time  but  soon  succeeded 
to  the  business  formerly  carried  on  by.  Mr.  Worthington.  He 
afterwards  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  and  was  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  village  during  the  long  period  of  his  suc- 
cessful career.  Mr.  Chatfield  died  in  Owego  May  2,  1884.  In 
politics  he  was  an  ardent  republican  and  held  a high  position  in 
the  councils  of  the  party  in  the  county.  In  1853  he  was  elected 
to  the  Assembly,  and  was  a candidate  for  the  state  treasurership 
in  1869.  He  was  village  trustee  four  years  and  village  supervisor 
three  years.  He  represented  this  district  in  the  state  senate.  He 
was  connected  with  the  county  agricultural  society  for  many  years, 
and  was  its  treasurer.  Above  all  these  considerations  was  the 
general  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  men,  and  his 
death  was  regarded  as  a public  loss  to  Owego.  Mr.  Chatfield  was 
twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Mary  Bundy,  with  whom  he 
married  November  9,  1841,  and  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  His  second  wife  was  Lucy  B. 
Goodrich,  with  whom  he  was  married  June  22,  1858.  Of  their 
two  children,  only  one  is  living — Thomas  Ives  Chatfield,  Jr.  He 
was  educated  in  the  high  school  of  Owego,  Yale  University  and  Col- 
umbia  Law  school,  and  is  now  practising  law  in  New  York  city. 
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Thomas  A.,  and  William  Cokey  were  the  sons  of  Thomas  G. 
Corey  who  came  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  about  the  year  1805,  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Starkey,  Yates  county.  Here 
the  pioneer  spent  his  after  life,  a substantial  farmer  and  respected 
citizen.  The  sons,  Thomas  A.  and  William  Corey  left  home  and 
settled  in  Halsey  Valley.  Thomas  A.,  in  1831,  and  William  in 
1833  ; and  with  the  subsequent  events  of  Tioga  town,  both  as  citi- 
zens and  farmers,  these  sons  had  much  to  do.  Thomas  married 
with  Catharine  Lott,  and  by  her  had  two  children,  viz  : William 

Harrison  Corey,  who  for  about  fifty  years  has  been  in  some  man- 
ner identified  with  business  and  political  history  in  Owego,  and 
who  since  1881  has  been  station  agent  of  the  D.,  L.  & W.  R.  R. 
company  in  the  village  ; and  Mary  Corey,  who  married  with  John 
Brown,  a merchant  doing  business  in  Owego.  About  1880  Thomas 
Corey  returned  to  Yates  county  where  he  died  in  1891.  William 
Corey,  who  now  lives  in  Waverly,  married  with  Wealthy  A.  Hub- 
bard and  by  her  had  two  children,  Horace  and  Lionel  Corey,  the 
former  now  in  Chicago  and  the  latter  in  Waverly. 

Isaac  Lott  came  from  Coxsackie  to  Halsey  Valley  in  1828,  and 
from  that  time  to  his  death  in  1860  was  a farmer  of  the  old  town 
of  Tioga.  In  his  family  the  children  were  Isaac,  Gideon,  Sarah, 
Catharine  and  Harriet  Lott. 

Simeon  Nichols,  a veteran  both  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  war 
of  1812,  came  from  near  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  settled  on  Coxe’s 
patent,  although  he  had  not  nor  did  lie-  claim  any  title  to  the  land  ; 
hut  he  was  of  that  class  of  pioneers  who  were  honestly  endeavor- 
ing to  make  a beginning  in  life,  and  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  Mr.  Nichols’  hopes  were  realized, 
for  he  became  firmly  established  and  was  one  of  the  solid  men  of 
Owego  in  later  years.  He  raised  to  maturity  nine  children,  all  of 
whom,  except  Simeon,  Jr.,  William,  and  two  sisters,  removed  to 
Michigan.  Simeon,  Jr.,  was  horn  in  Owego  in  1796,  the  year  in 
which  the  family  came  to  town,  and  was  a farmer,  although  in 
the  early  history  of  the  town  he  was  one  of  the  best  pilots  on  the 
river.  Like  his  father,  Simeon  had  a large  family,  and  was  mar- 
ried twice.  His  first  children  were  : George,  Charles,  Justus, 
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Olivia,  Rachel,  and  Ann  ; and  by  his  second  marriage  (his  wife 
was  Mary  Billings)  the  children  were  Washington  and  Enoch.  All 
of  his  children  except  Justus,  Washington,  and  Enoch  are  now 
dead.  George  Nichols,  the  oldest  son,  was  born  on  the  sontli  side 
of  the  river,  near  the  big  island,  and  his  life  was  spent  in  that 
locality.  He  married  Marinda  Fox,  and  had  one  child,  Robert 
Nichols.  He  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  best  businessmen  of  the 
town  in  his  day.  In  1888,  George  Nichols  bought  the  “Red  Mills,” 
up  the  creek,  in  Owego,  and  they  are  now  a part  of  his  large 
estate.  In  1890  Robert  started  a large  feed  store  in  the  village. 
In  1890  George  and  Robert  Nichols  built  the  Lackawanna  Avenue 
feed  mill,  which  was  moved  to  the  present  location  near  the  Lehigh 
station  in  1895,  and  enlarged  and  greatly  improved.  George 
Nichols  died  in  1898.  The  Lackawanna  Avenue  mill  was  built  by 
George  and  Robert,  but  the  subsequent  purchase  of  store  and  the 
removal  of  the  mill  was  conducted  by  Robert,  the  present  manager 
of  the  estate.  The  store  (No.  165  Main  street,  Owego  village,)  was 
purchased  in  1894. 

George  B.  Goodrich,  who  for  a period  of  half  a century  was 
identified  with  the  mercantile  business  in  Owego,  was  horn  De- 
cember 1,  1816.  About  the  time  he  reached  his  majority  Mr. 
Goodrich  formed  a partnership  with  Charles  Talcott  under  the 
firm  name  of  G.  B.  Goodrich  & Co.,  a relation  which  was  main- 
tained to  the  time  of  Mr.  Talcott’s  death  in  1861.  Soon  after  1863 
James  W.  Goodrich  and  William  H.  Ellis  entered  the  firm,  but 
the  old  style  of  G.  B.  Goodrich  & Co.  has  been  preserved  to  the 
present  day.  Mr.  Goodrich  died  January  8,  1886,  since  which 
time  James  W.  Goodrich  and  Mr.  Ellis  have  comprised  the  firm. 
During  the  period  of  his  business  career.  George  B.  Goodrich 
became  well  known  throughout  Tioga  county  and  the  southern 
tier  ; and  wherever  known  the  comments  of  acquaintances  were 
always  in  praise  of  his  excellent  business  ability,  straightforward 
honesty,  and  moral  worth.  On  September  2,  1840,  Mr.  Goodrich 
was  married  with  Sarah  Talcott,  by  whom  he  had  three  children  : 
Sarah  Talcott,  who  married  with  William  H.  Ellis  ; James  W.  of 
Owego ; and  Charlotte,  who  died  in  1865. 
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Frederick  0.  Cable  was  born  in  Oxford,  New  Haven  county, 
Conn.,  August  29,  1828,  and  was  the  fifth  of  ten  children  in  the 
family  of  Roswell  and  Hannah  (Chatfield)  Cable.  His  young  life 
was  spent  on  his  father’s  farm  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  and  served  four  years  and  eight  months  learning 
the  trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner.  He  worked  as  journeyman 
several  years  and  on  September  1,  1855,  came  to  Owego  where  his 
brother,  Agar  E.  Cable,  was  then  living.  He  opened  a grocery 
store  on  Lake  street  and  after  about  a year  and  a half  sold  his 
interest  to  his  partner,  M.  J.  Chadburn.  He  then  bought  out  the 
business  carried  on  by  H.  W.  Cornell  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Times  office  building  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  become  owner  of  the  Central  house  property 
and  soon  afterward  assumed  its  management  and  conducted,  it 
from  1859  to  1870.  The  house  was  by  him  substantially  remod- 
eled and  increased  materially  in  its  capacity.  He  is  still  its  owner 
and  also  the  owner  of  a large  brick  building  on  Lake  street  in  rear 
of  and  attached  to  the  hotel.  After  leaving  the  Central  house  Mr. 
Cable  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  Davis,  Corey  & Co.,  general 
oyster  dealers.  He  was  its  active  manager  and  conducted  the 
business  about  twelve  years.  In  1879  he  refurnished  the  Central 
house  and  was  its  landlord  for  the  next  three  years.  He  then 
leased  the  house  and  was  not  in  active  business  until  March  17, 
1887,  when  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  the  village.  During 
his  residence  in  Owego  Frederick  0.  Cable  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  Tioga  county  politics  and  for  many  years  was  the 
leader  of  his  party  in  southern  New  York.  He  was  on  the  state 
committee  in  1882  and  as  a result  of  his  efforts  democracy  became 
firmly  re-established  in  this  vicinity.  He  redeemed  the  party  and 
ga  ve  to  it  four  members  of  assembly.  He  was  once  a candidate 
for  the  assembly  and  in  the  strong  republican  county  of  Tioga 
came  within  130  votes  of  election.  He  ran  for  the  county  clerk- 
ship and  was  defeated  by  only  250  votes.  He  was  twice  elected 
supervisor,  was  trustee  of  the  state  hospital  thirteen  years,  and 
one  of  the  members  of  the  first  board.  Mr.  Cable  was  a Tilden 
elector  in  1876.  He  has  now  retired  from  active  business  and 
political  life  and  gives  his  attention  entirely  to  personal  interests. 
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In  1858  he  was  married  with  Sarah  E.  Davis.  Seven  children 
have  been  horn  to  them,  of  whom  only  two  are  now  living.  They 
are  Edwin  0.  Cable,  and  Sadie,  the  wife  of  Lincoln  Pierce  of 
Pelham  Heights,  Westchester  county. 

John  Carmichael  came  to  Owego  from  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  in 
1819,  and  was  jeweler,  watchmaker,  and  repairer  until  1849,  when 
his  store  and  goods  were  burned  in  the  great  fire.  He  continued 
to  live  in  the  village  until  his  death,  April  24,  1878.  His  first  wife 
was  Maria  J.  ,the  daughter  of  Judge  Stephen  Mack.  They  were  mar- 
ried December  25,  1824.  Their  children  were  Charles  Stephen  and 
Horace  Mack  Carmichael.  John  Carmichael’s  second  wife  was 
Harriet,  daughter  of  Dr.  Elisha  and  Susannah  Ely.  Charles  S. 
Carmichael  was  born  January  22, 1826,  and  was  brought  up  to  the 
jewelry  and  watchmaking  business,  as  also  was  his  brother  Horace, 
and  after  the  father  retired  from  business  the  brothers  succeeded. 
In  April,  1855,  they  purchased  the  stock  and  store  formerly  con- 
ducted by  0.  S.  Withered,  in  Lake  street,  and  were  identified  with 
local  business  interests  until  the  death  of  Horace  M.  Carmichael, 
September  24,  1866.  Charles  S.  Carmichael  died  in  Owego,  June 
12,  1893.  His  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Adolphus  and  Mar- 
garet Camp,  (great  granddaughter  of  Col.  Asa  Camp,  and  grand- 
daughter of  John  Camp,)  with  whom  he  was  married  September 
23,  1863,  and  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  all  daughters,  and 
all  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Owego.  However,  only  two 
of  them  are  now  living.  Horace  M.  Carmichael  was  born  in 
Owego,  February  8,  1829.  He  never  married.  In  April,  1864, 
Charles  S.  Carmichael  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  S.  W.  Hyde 
& Co.,  sash  and  blind  makers,  hut  in  March,  1865,  he  succeeded 
the  firm.  He  sold  out  at  the  end  of  five  years.  In  1876  he  built  a 
store  on  Lake  street,  on  the  site  of  his  old  jewelry  store. 

William  A.  Gallagher  was  born  near  Flemingville  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town  of  Owego  in  the  year  1818,  and  was  the  son  of 
Patrick  Gallagher,  an  early  settler  in  that  locality.  William  was 
brought  up  on  a farm,  but  in  early  manhood  went  to  the  western 
part  of  the  state  and  was  an  active  business  man  in  Cattaraugus 


county  for  a number  of  years.  His  efforts  in  life  were  rewarded 
with  a good  measure  of  success,  and  in  1865  he  returned  to  Owego 
village  and  lived  in  comfortable  retirement  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
June  10,  1868. 

In  the  year  1804,  Chauncey  Woodford,  eldest  son  of  Bissell 
Woodford  of  Farmington,  Conn.,  a soldier  of  the  Revolution  and 
a pensioner  under  the  act  of  1832,  settled  in  the  town  of  Candor, 
in  this  county.  He  was  soon  followed  by  three  brothers,  Ira, 
Cyrus  and  Romeo.  Romeo  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being 
Mary  Gridley  of  Candor,  who  died  leaving  one  son,  Henry,  who 
died  June  4,  1896.  Romeo’s  second  wife  was  Rhoda  Hulburt.  He 
settled  in  Owego  and  entered  the  hardware  business  in  1814.  He 
died  1819,  leaving  a widow  and  two  sons  ; Bissell,  born  October 
23,  1816,  and  Romeo,  born  January  3,  1820.  Romeo  died  July  8, 
1856.  These  brothers  started  a hardware  and  tin  manufacturing 
business  in  Owego  in  1837,  selling  out  in  1854  to  Storrs  & Chat- 
field.  Bissell  married  Mandana  Fortner  in  1845.  To  them  were 
born  three  children,  Adaline  P.,  George  R.,  and  Evaline  M.  Romeo 
was  married  twice.  His  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Martin,  of  Owego, 
died  leaving  one  son,  Charles  B.,  who  lived  one  year.  His  second 
wife  was  Augusta  E.  Sackett,  of  Candor,  who  died  December  18, 
1855,  leaving  a daughter,  Carrie  Augusta,  who  married  Charles  H. 
Hyde.  They  settled  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  in  1891.  They  have  one 
son,  Robert  Henry. 

Joseph  Ogden  came  from  Orange  county  to  Owego  about  1830, 
driving  the  entire  distance  with  a team.  He  bought  and  lived 
several  years  on  a farm,  but  later  moved  to  the  village  and  took 
up  the  trade  of  mason,  and  was  also  a watch  repairer.  His  chil- 
dren were  Selina,  who  married  with  Ambrose  Townsend  ; Jehial, 
a gunsmith,  who  lived  and  died  in  Owego  ; Sarah,  who  married 
with  John  Gardner  ; Walter,  Rebecca  and  Charles.  Walter  Ogden 
was  a small  boy  when  his  father  came  to  Owego,  and  when  old 
enough  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  gunsmith’s  trade,  as  also  were 
his  brothers.  Later  in  life  Walter  was  a merchant  and  a success- 
ful business  man..  His  first  wife  was  Mary  Stroup,  (of  German 
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parentage),  by  whom  lie  had  these  children  ; Mary,  who  married 
with  Chauncey  L.  Raymond  ; Sarah,  now  dead,  and  Elizabeth, 
who  married  with  Cteorge  Lainhart.  His  second  wife  was  Harriet 
Smith,  who  bore  him  three  children  ; Fanny,  Anna  and  Walter. 
Walter  Ogden  died  February  25,  1879.  George  Lainhart,  who  on 
November  17,  1876,  married  Elizabeth  Ogden,  was  partner  in  busi- 
ness with  Walter  Ogden,  and  was  one  of  Owego’s  men  who  was  the 
friend  to  all  its  people,  and  to  his  wide  circle  of  acquaintance  his 
death  was  regarded  as  a personal  loss.  Mr.  Lainhart  died  in  Owego, 
June  11,  1894. 

George  L.  Ford  came  from  Washington,  Litchfield  county, 
Conn.,  to  the  town  of  Owego  in  the  year  1840,  and  settled  on  a 
farm  near  Gaskill  Corners,  where  he  afterward  lived  nearly  all  his 
life.  He  was  a farmer,  a substantial  man  and  worthy  citizen.  He 
died  in  1891.  His  wife  was  Anna  Thompson,  with  whom  he  was 
married  in  Ithaca.  Their  children  were  Lewis,  Lucius,  Kate, 
Goodsell,  Mary,  Charles,  Frank,  Frederick,  Emma,  and  three 
others  who  died  in  extreme  infancy.  Lucius  Ford,  the  contractor, 
of  Owego,  was  the  son  of  George  L.  Ford.  He  married  with 
Ladorna  Riker,  July  31,  1879. 

Charles  Beers,  who  became  a resident  of  Owego  village  in 
1848,  and  who  from  that  time  to  his  death,  December  29,  1890,  was 
numbered  among  the  straightforward  and  substantial  business 
men  of  the  locality,  was  born  in  Dauby,  and  was  the  son  of  Abner 
Beers,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  that  town.  The  other  children 
of  Abner  were  Harmon,  who  died  in  Memphis,  Tenn. ; David,  who 
died  in  New  York  ; Eli,  who  died  in  Dauby  ; Abner,  who  died  in 
Owego,  though  his  home  was  in  Yazoo  City,  Mo. ; Mary,  who 
married  John  McNeil  and  moved  to  California  ; Edward,  who  died 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1863  ; John  J.,  who  died  in  Owego,  and 
Frances,  who  married  John  Wheeler.  Charles  Beers  was  a stable 
keeper  in  Owego  for  many  years,  a self  made  and  successful  man 
and  one  who  helped  others  that  they  might  succeed  in  life.  He  also 
assisted  in  the  erection  of  various  church  edifices  in  the  vicinity. 
On  September  23,  1849,  Mr.  Beers  was  married  with  Catharine 
Ganoung,  daughter  of  Daniel  Ganoung,  of  Ulysses,  Tompkins 
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county.  They  had  one  son,  Charles,  who  died  in  infancy.  Mrs. 
Beers  is  well  known  in  Owego  through  her  active  interest  in  W. 

C.  T.  U.  work.  Since  1884  she  has  been  a member  of  the  union 
and  has  held  offices  of  responsibility  in  the  organization. 

Aaron  W.  Steele  was  a native  of  Owego  and  was  nine  years 
old  when  his  father,  Aaron  Steele,  came  to  the  town.  In  his  busi- 
ness life  he  was  both  a farmer  and  lumberman,  a successful  man 
and  one  who  accumulated  a fair  property.  His  wife  was  Marinda 
Ross,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  by  whom  he  had  four  children  : 
Philetus,  who  lives  on  the  old  homestead  farm  ; Lesbia  and  An- 
nette L.,  both  of  whom  still  live  on  the  farm,  and  Gregory  0.,  a 
merchant  in  the  village.  Aaron  W.  Steele  died  in  December,  1 880, 
at  the  age  of  69  years.  He  was  a strong  democrat,  but  not  a 
prominent  figure  in  political  affairs.  He  was  commissioner  of 
highways  for  several  years.  Gregory  0.  Steele  opened  a grocery  . 
store  in  Owego  in  1882,  but  previous  to  that  time  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  business  in  the  employ  of  B.  L.  Truman.  On 
October,  20,  1880,  Mr.  Steele  married  Jennie  Mayor.  They  have 
two  children. 

Alexander  Joseph  Thomas  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  in 
1835,  and  there  was  brought  up  and  trained  to  the  occupation  of 
gardening  generally  and  to  the  work  of  a florist  specially.  In  1866 
he  came  to  this  country  and  worked  nearly  two  years  in  Rochester, 
and  then  went  to  Binghamton  and  was  gardener  at  the  old  inebri- 
ate asylum  for  four  years.  He  then  bought  a small  farm,  worked 
it  three  years  and  sold  out,  then  worked  in  a florist’s  garden  five 
years.  He  came  to  Owego  in  1879  and  started  at  work  on  the 
Pumpelly  lot.  In  1884  Mr.  Thomas  bought  the  land  on  which  his 
present  large  and  complete  green-houses  stand,  and  here  he  has 
built  up  a successful  business  ; and  his  success  has  been  due  to  his 
own  industry  and  perseverance.  While  living  in  Binghamton  Mr. 
Thomas  married  Mary  Colgan,  who  died  in  1881.  In  Cvvego  on 
January  8,  1884,  he  married  Anna  Merck,  by  whom  he  has  four 
children. 
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Eli  B.  Drake  was  born  in  the  town  of  Vestal,  November  17, 
1826,  and  was  the  son  of  William  T.  Drake  who  came  from 
Dutchess  county  to  Binghamton  and  looked  for  a location  on  the 
old  Brandywine  creek,  but  he  was  induced  to  change  his  mind  and 
finally  went  to  Little  Snake  creek  in  the  town  of  Vestal.  In  his 
family  were  eleven  children  of  whom  Eli  and  John  M.,  moved  to 
Owego.  Eli  learned  the  cooper’s  trade  with  Robert  Service  in 
Binghamton,  then  went  to  Susquehanna  county,  Pa.,  and  run  a 
shop  about  two  years.  He  then  worked  on  the  construction  of 
the  Erie  railroad  between  Binghamton  and  Owego,  after  which  he 
went  to  Ithaca  and  worked  on  what  is  now  the  D.,  L.  & W.  rail- 
road construction.  In  18-19  he  came  to  Owego  and  opened  a coop- 
er’s shop  on  North  avenue  on  a site  then  owned  by  Squire  Cameron. 
In  the  next  year  he  bought  the  property  he  now  occupies  and  has 
been  engaged  in  business  on  the  same  site  for  almost  fifty  years, 
in  fact  Mr.  Drake  is  one  of  the  oldest  business  men  of  Owego  vil- 
lage. He  began  poor  and  by  industry  and  frugality  has  accumu- 
lated a good  property.  He  has  always  been  a democrat  but  has 
taken  no  active  part  in  politics.  His  wife  was  Sarah  J.  Middaugh. 

Charles  Martin  Haywood,  who  died  in  Owego  village  June  13, 
1892,  was,  during  the  period  of  his  business  life,  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  county  seat.  He  was  a leading  workman  and 
organizer  among  the  local  masonic  and  odd  fellow  bodies  and  was 
deeply  interested  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  Owego  and 
its  people.  He  was  a native  of  the  Green  Mountain  state,  born  at 
Ludlow,  August  16,  1833,  and  was  the  son  of  a farmer.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  began  learning  the  trade  of  marble  cutting  and 
finishing,  and  made  his  first  start  in  business  at  Littleton,  N.  H., 
in  1856.  Pour  years  later  he  came  to  Owego  and  opened  a shop 
and  from  that  time  on  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  either 
town  or  village.  He  was  an  earnest  republican,  and  the  town  and 
village  civil  list  will  disclose  the  fact  that  his  prominence  in  local 
politics  often  brought  him  before  the  people  as  a candidate  for 
some  important  position,  to  which  he  was  nearly  always  elected. 
His  connection  with  the  masonic  and  odd  fellows  bodies  gave  him 
a peculiar  prominence  in  Ow'ego,  and  in  whatever  position  he  was 
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chosen  to  fill  he  always  acquitted  himself  with  credit  to  those 
whom  he  represented.  The  late  marble  firm  of  Haywood  & Bald- 
win was  formed  in  1888,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  senior  mem- 
ber, Harry  C.  Haywood  succeeded  to  the  business,  both  in  Owego 
and  Waverly.  Mr.  Haywood,  their  father,  was  married  in  1854, 
with  Hannah  Kneeland,  of  Proctorville,  Vt.,  of  this  marriage  four 
children  were  born,  viz  : Myron,  who  died  in  infancy  ; Arthur, 
who  died  at  twenty  ; Harry  Clinton,  present  proprietor  of  the 
business  and  successor  to  his  father,  and  Alma  Lucelia  Haywood, 
of  Owego,  Harry  Clinton  Haywood  was  born  in  Owego,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1882.  He  was  educated  at  the  free  academy  and  began 
work  in  his  father’s  shop  in  1879  where  he  learned  thoroughly  the 
trade  of  marble  cutting  and  finishing.  On  March  27,  1890,  he  mar- 
ried E.  Lena,  daughter  of  Samuel  Goodrich.  They  have  two 
children. 

Sidney  Welles  Thompson,  M.  D.,  son  of  Clarence  A.  and  Dorinda 
E.  (Truman)  Thompson,  was  born  February  10,  1873.  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son is  a daughter  of  the  late  Lyman  Truman.  She  was  horn  in 
1843.  Sidney  Welles  Thompson  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  Schools  of  Owego  and  later  graduated  with  the  class  of  ’92 
from  Riverview  military  academy,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  The 
next  year  Mr.  Thompson  was  instructor  on  military  tactics  and  in 
the  primary  school  branches  at  the  same  institution.  In  the  fall 
of  1.893  he  entered  the  New  York  University  of  Medicine  in  New 
York  city,  graduating  from  that  place  in  the  spring  of  1896  with 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  Since  then  Mr.  Thompson  has  successfully 
practiced  medicine  in  his  native  village.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Tioga  County  Medical  Society,  of  Sa-Sa-Na-Loft  tribe  of  1.  O.  R. 
M.,  also  of  Tioga  Lodge,  No.  335,  I.  0.  O.  F. 

Lyman  Truman  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  town  of 
Candor.  He  came  from  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1808, 
was  a carpenter  and  farmer,  and  died  in  this  county  Nov . 2,  1822. 
His  wife  was  Lucy  Barlow,  who  bore  him  eight  children.  They 
were  Levi,  who  lived  and  died  in  Candor  ; Sybil,  who  married 
William  Stone;  Leroy,  who  died  young;  James,  who  died  in 
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Candor  at  the  age  of  sixty  years  ; Stephen,  who  died  in  California  ; 
Eliza,  who  married  Frederick  Weed  and  died  in  1865  ; John,  who 
died  young,  and  Benjamin  L.  Truman,  a merchant  in  the  village 
of  Owego.  Benjamin  L.  Truman  was  born  June  23,  1822,  and  was 
brought  up  by  his  mother  on  the  farm  in  Candor.  He  was  early 
put  to  work  and  when  a young  man  began  business  as  a lumber- 
man. He  was  afterward  in  a grocery  store  in  Owego,  then  lived 
for  a time  in  Missouri,  from  which  place  he  returned  to  Owego. 
In  1848  the  old  firm  of  Truman  & Buckbee  was  formed  and  con- 
tinued to  1852,  when  the  senior  partner  retired.  In  1860  S.  S.  & 
B.  L.  Truman  began  a general  dry  goods  and  grocery  business  and 
continued  until  1867,  when  Mr.  Truman  sold  out.  He  then 
engaged  two  years  in  butter  and  wool  business  and  in  1869  moved 
to  Missouri,  where  he  remained  until  1x74,  returning  to  engage 
in  hay  business  four  years,  and  in  1878  established  the  grocery 
now  owned  hv  him  on  Front  street.  Although  in  his  business 
life  Mr.  Truman  has  seen  many  changes  and  vicissitudes,  he  has 
nevertheless  been  successful  and  is  to-day  regarded  as  a safe  and 
prudent  business  man.  In  1852  he  was  married  with  Maria  Dean, 
by  whom  he  had  one  child,  horn  1858  and  died  in  1865.  His  wife 
died  May  30,  1882,  and  on  February  28,  1884,  Mr.  Truman  was 
married  with  Saphronia  Long. 

Daniel  Dodge  came  from  Schoharie  county  in  the  year  1825  and 
settled  on  a farm  in  the  town  of  Owego  opposite  Apalachin,  the 
same  formerly  owned  and  occupied  by  Joseph  Gaskill.  He  was  a 
good  and  successful  farmer  and  a man  well  respected  throughout 
the  town.  His  children  were  Samuel,  who  lived  for  a time  in 
Tioga,  hut  who  died  in  the  west  ; Edmund,  who  lived  and  died  in 
Owego  ; Mary  Ann,  who  married  Henry  Griffin  and  died  in  Owego; 
Moses,  who  died  in  Campville ; Lorinda,  who  married  Dr.  Chapin 
and  is  now  dead;  Alfred,  for  many  years  a farmer  in  Owego  but 
now  retired  from  active  work  and  a resident  of  the  village  ; Joel, 
who  died  in  California  ; Ellen,  who  married  John  Pearsall  and  now 
lives  in  Buffalo  ; Elizabeth,  now  living  in  New  York,  and  Phoebe, 
now  dead.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Daniel  Dodge  again 
married,  of  which  union  nine  children  were  born,  six  of  whom 
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grew  to  maturity.  They  were  Benjamin,  now  in  Union  ; Amos, 
now  in  New  York  city  ; Catharine,  who  married  Charles  Woughter 
and  lives  in  Union  ; James,  now  in  Washington  ; Caroline,  wife  of 
William  Cole  of  Union,  and  John,  now  living  in  New  York  city. 

Samuel  Smith  was  a native  of  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  born  about  the 
year  1820.  When  a young  man  he  went  to  Newburgh  and  learned 
the  tailor  trade  and  worked  on  the  bench  until  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  that  pursuit.  He  then  learned  the  trade  of 
hatter  and  in  1849  started  west  intending  to  locate  at  Elmira,  but 
on  arriving  at  Owego  was  prevailed  upon  by  business  men  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  the  village.  With  him  were  his  wife  and 
daughter.  From  that  time  he  is  identified  with  local  interests, 
except  for  a period  of  about  two  years,  during  which  he  lived  at 
his  old  home  on  the  Hudson.  His  first  shop  was  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Tioga  National  bank  and  was  burned  in  the  great  lire  of 
1849.  He  was  in  business  in  Owego  until  the  time  of  his  death  in 
January,  1891.  His  wife  died  two  years  later.  Their  children 
were  Mary  A.,  (who  died  in  1891)  wife  of  Eugene  B.  Burdick,  and 
James  L.,  of  Owego.  The  latter  was  born  in  Newburgh  in  1854, 
and  was  brought  up  in  a store  as  clerk.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  began  keeping  books  and  was  so  employed  for  about  eight 
years.  In  1890  he  purchased  the  City  Steam  Laundry  in  Owego 
which  he  has  since  conducted  and  he  has  enjoyed  a liberal  share  of 
public  patronage.  In  1876  Mr.  Smith  married  with  Flora  Luce. 
They  have  one  child. 

George  W.  Barton  was  born  in  Binghamton,  June  10,  1826,  and 
died  in  Owego,  July  1,  1898.  His  father  was  James  Barton,  un- 
der sheriff  of  Broome  county  during  the  period  of  its  early  history. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  George  went  to  Richford  to  learn  the 
trade  of  cigar  making  with  Bayette  & Ayers,  but  ill  health  soon 
compelled  his  return  to  Binghamton  where  he  worked  in  a bakery 
about  two  years.  He  was  then  apprenticed  to  learn  cigar  making 
with  one  Dewitt.  He  afterward  went  to  New  York,  thence  re- 
moved to  Newark  Valley  and  began  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
with  Charles  Wilson.  Two  or  three  years  later  he  moved  to  Ithaca 
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and  continued  business  until  the  summer  of  1865  when  he  came 
to  Owego  and  with  Aaron  Ogden  formed  the  well  known  firm  of 
Ogden  & Barton,  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  dealers  in  cigars  and 
tobaccos.  The  building  occupied  by  the  firm  was  burned  in  April, 
1868,  after  which  they  temporarily  used  the  old  Baptist  church 
edifice,  on  the  Brant  block  site.  This  structure  was  also  burned 
and  the  firm  then  occupied  a building  on  the  east  side  on  Lake 
street,  north  of  the  present  postoffice.  Here  the  partnership  was 
dissolved,  after  which  Mr.  Barton  continued  in  business  alone 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  an  earnest  and  ardent  repub- 
lican ; was  commissioner  of  excise  in  1875,  and  supervisor  in  1883 
and  1884.  His  wife  was  Catharine  M.  Muzzy,  whom  he  married 
May  1,  1849.  By  her  he  had  four  children  ; George  W.  Jr.,  cigar 
manufacturer  of  Owego  ; James  H.,  a farmer  at  Newark  Valley, 
Watson  A.,  and  Eugene  F.,  partners  in  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  G.  W.  Barton’s  sons.  His  first  wife  died,  after  which 
Mr.  Barton  married  second  Helen  Chamberlain  of  Newark  Valley. 
Of  this  marriage  three  children  were  horn  ; Catharine,  who  died 
in  childhood  ; William  E.,  living  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Fred, 
a resident  of  Owego. 

Ebenezer  Hibbard  came  from  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1825,  and  was 
a farmer  in  the  town  of  Owego,  his  dwelling  stood  not  far  from 
the  site  of  the  now  called  Dean  tannery.  Mr.  Hibbard  had  been 
an  old  school  teacher,  and  had  taught  from  an  arithmetic  of  his 
own  preparation,  all  printed  and  written  by  his  own  hand.  In 
this  county  he  was  a farmer,  and  at  death  his  body  was  buried  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  yard.  He  had  three  children,  of  whom 
Ralph  alone  came  with  the  family  to  Owego.  Ralph  Hibbard  was 
horn  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  was  a trooper  or  cavalryman,  in  the 
U.  S.  service  during  the  war  of  1812-15,  and  after  his  death  his 
widow  drew  a pension  on  account  of  his  service.  In  this  county 
Mr.  Hibbard  was  a farmer.  His  wife  was  Jemima  Maynard,  and 
by  her  he  had  three  children  ; Ralph,  Jr.,  of  Owego;  Maria,  who  mar- 
ried with  Dwight  Curtis,  and  Charles,  who  lives  in  Granville,  Mich. 
Ralph  Hibbard,  Jr.,  was  horn  October  12,  1818,  and  when  old 
enough  was  apprenticed  to  and  learned  the  cabinet  maker’s  trade 
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His  shop  was  on  Park  street,  in  Owego,  and  he  was  known  in  local 
business  circles  for  many  years  ; and  he  was  also  known  as  a 
thoroughly  honest  man,  a good  citizen,  and  one  who  always  made 
his  own  way  in  life.  He  is  remembered  as  having  been  a good 
singer  and  was  always  heard  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s  church. 
His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Sweet,  of  Owego,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children  ; Frances,  who  married  with  James  E.  Jones  ; Jane,  who 
died  in  infancy,  and  George  R.  Hibbard,  a merchant  of  Owego. 
Ralph  Hibbard,  Jr.,  died  September  7,  1892.  George  R.  Hibbard 
was  born  in  Owego  in  1858,  and  was  educated  at  the  free  academy. 
He  began  business  in  1884  as  successor  to  George  Sweet,  general 
crockery  dealer,  and  is  now  one  of  the  business  men  of  the  county 
seat.  On  February  4,  1885,  Mr.  Hibbard  married  Jessie  M.  Pierce, 
daughter  of  H.  G.  Pierce,  of  Waverly.  They  have  one  child. 

John  Sweet  was  one  of  the  old  families  of  Owego,  and  was  a 
lumberman  living  for  a time  on  Big  Island  in  the  early  history  of 
the  region.  He  had  five  children,  viz  : Elizabeth,  who  married 
with  Ralph  Hibbard  ; George,  a former  merchant  of  Owego  hut 
now  deceased  ; Ambrose,  who  was  drowned  ; John,  a merchant 
on  North  avenue,  and  Maria,  who  died  in  infancy. 

.James  E.  Jones,  who  has  lived  in  Owego  since  1857,  was  horn 
in  Newark  Valley,  February  1,  1841,  and  was  the  son  of  James 
Jones,  an  early  resident  of  that  town.  When  less  than  seven- 
teen years  old  James  E.  started  out  to  make  his  own  way  in 
life.  He  came  to  Owego  and  for  a year  was  employed  in  a 
wagon  shop,  hut  was  afterward  in  the  Erie  bridge  shops  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  shops,  and  was  there  employed  for  a period  of 
twenty  years.  Then  for  five  years  he  worked  at  pattern  making, 
and  in  1888,  in  company  with  B.  C.  Springsteen,  he  started  a plan- 
ing mill  in  the  old  Sackett  soap  works  building.  After  two  years 
Mr.  Jones  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  time  has  since  been  sole  proprietor.  His  shop  employs  from 
five  to  ten  men,  and  produces  a superior  quality  of  interior  and 
exterior  wood  finishing.  The  affairs  of  business  occupy  Mr.  Jones’ 
whole  attention  and  he  finds  hut  little  time  to  engage  in  local  pol- 
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itics.  On  November  4,  1874,  James  E.  Jones  was  married  with 
Frances  Hibbard.  They  have  one  child,  Miss  Flora  A.  Hibbard. 

A.  Chase  Thompson,  founder  and  active  manager  of  the  Stan- 
dard Butter  Co.,  of  Owego,  one  of  the  largest  industries  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  was  a native  of  Tompkins  comity,  born  in  tbe  year 
1844.  He  came  to  Owego  in  1865,  from  which  time  to  1888  he  was 
in  the  dry -goods  business,  but  he  had  also  been  in  the  produce 
business  for  a number  of  years.  In  the  spring  of  1888,  in  company 
with  George  Truman,  Jr.,  Mr.  Thompson  began  the  manufacture 
of  a superior  grade  of  butter,  and,  as  the  product  met  with  ready 
sale  in  New  York  high-class  hotels  and  restaurants,  the  business 
was  increased  to  very  large  proportions,  the  present  annual  out- 
put being  3,000,000  pounds.  However,  the  history  of  this  enter- 
prise is  so  fully  written  in  the  village  chapter  that  not  more  than 
a passing  allusion  to  it  is  necessary  in  this  place.  In  1868  A.  Chase 
Thompson  was  married  with  Sarah  F.,  the  daughter  of  George 
Truman,  of  Owego,  they  have  two  children. 

Lyman  Durphy,  born  March  14,  1792,  came  from  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  about  the  year  1814,  and  settled  in  Berkshire.  Later  on  he 
moved  to  Newark  Valley  (1828),  and  thence  to  Michigan  in  1854, 
and  afterward  lived  and  died  in  Ottowa  county.  His  children  were 
Henry  C.,  Lyman  D.,  Lois  Angeline,  Emily  Peck,  and  Mary  Ann, 
all  of  whom  removed  to  Michigan  except  Lyman  D.  He  was  born 
in  Berkshire,  October  2,  1819,  and  when  old  enough  learned  the 
millwright  trade,  and  also  became  a good  workman  in  general 
mechanics.  His  connection  with  the  Erie  railroad  began  in  1850, 
and  for  the  next  twenty-five  years  he  was  both  bridge  builder  and 
inspector,  working  bis  way  up  from  foreman  to  division  builder 
or  inspector.  He  retired  about  1875  and  has  since  lived  in  com- 
fortable enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  a life  of  industry  and  per- 
severance. He  lives  in  Owego  and  is  the  owner  of  some  good 
property  in  the  village.  On  October  22,  1844,  Lyman  D.  Durphy 
was  married  with  Mary  Elvira  Blackman,  of  Candor,  daughter  of 
Abraham.  They  have  had  three  children  : Harvey  Dwight  Dur- 
phy, who  died  in  St.  Louis,  November  2W,  1892  ; Adelaide  Elvira 
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Durphy,  wife  of  Frederick  N.  Sackett  ; and  Alice  Carrie  Durphy, 
wife  of  Henry  D.  Beach,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  children  of 
Abraham  and  Sally  Jewett  Blackman  were  William  Greenleaf, 
Melinda  Jewett  (wife  of  Henry  Durphy),  Mary  E.  ( wife  of  Lyman 
D.  Durphy),  Rhoda  (who  married  with  Daniel  Joslin),  Sarah  Jane 
(who  married  William  Phelps),  Ann  Eliza  (who  married  with  Rev. 
John  A.  Phelps),  Roxie  Amelia,  and  Augusta,  who  married  with 
Roxie  Pike.  Abraham  Blackman  died  December  18,  1869. 

Ezekiel  Jewett  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Berkshire,  though 
the  date  of  his  settlement  in  town  is  now  unknown.  His  wife  was 
Sarah  Blackman,  of  another  of  the  old  families  of  the  town.  Their 
children  were  Harris,  Sally  (who  married  Abraham  Blackman), 
Asahel,  Melinda,  Mary,  Barker,  Harris.  Orrin  E.,  and  Harriet 
(who  married  Marshall  Allen),  Ezekiel  Jewett,  born  July  24, 1810, 
went  to  Michigan  in  1859,  and  became  wealthy  as  a lumberman. 
He  died  March  21,  1897,  (87  years  old)  and  was  buried  inOwego. 

Patrick  Leahy,  whose  recent  death  was  a serious  loss  to  the 
mercantile  interests  in  Owego,  was  born  in  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in 
1833.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  came  to  the  United  States  with 
his  uncle  and  went  to  Wisconsin,  but  after  less  than  two  years’ 
residence  in  that  state  came  to  Owego  (in  1853)  where  he  had 
friends.  He  was  employed  in  the  Erie  freight  depot  five  years 
and  afterward  became  clerk  to  the  firm  of  Thurston  & Bishop, 
then  with  Mr.  Bishop,  later  with  D.  G.  Taylor.  About  1876  the 
grocery  firm  of  Leahy  & Deau  was  formed  and  began  business  on 
North  avenue.  Later  they  removed  to  the  corner  of  the  avenue 
and  Main  street  where  they  did  business  five  or  six  years  more, 
and  where  Mr.  Leahy  finally  succeeded  and  became  sole  proprie- 
tor. He  continued  the  business  alone  for  about  ten  years,  when  his 
son  James  J.  Leahy,  became  his  partner.  Mr.  Leahy  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  was  Ann  Tierney  by  whom  he  had  five 
children,  all  of  whom  are  now  living.  His  second  wife  was  Eliza 
Reading,  who  bore  him  one  child.  Mr.  Leahy  was  always  a firm 
democrat  but  took  no  active  part  in  politics.  His  time  was  devot- 
ed to  business  affairs  and.the  result  has  been  the  accumulation  of 
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a good  property  and  as  well  gaining  an  excellent  standing  among 
the  business  men  of  the  county  seat. 

Francis  Sporer,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Sporer,  Carlson 
and  Berry,  and  who  has  been  known  in  business  circles  in  Owego 
since  1857,  was  born  at  Wurms  on  the  Rhine,  March  28,  1837, 
being  one  of  a family  of  five  children  of  Joseph  Sporer.  The 
father  was  a cabinet-maker  and  Francis  was  kept  at  work  in  his 
shop  when  not  at  school,  but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  our  young 
man  left  Germany  to  avoid  enforced  service  in  the  army.  He 
came  to  New  York  where  he  found  employment  for  a time  but 
soon  went  to  Elmira  and  thence  to  Owego  in  May,  1857.  He 
worked  for  the  firm  of  E.  Hosford  & Co,  in  a shop  on  Front  street 
and  also  at  Camp’s  furnace.  Later  he  was  with  Norton  & Deland, 
but  in  the  spring  of  1861  the  war  drove  that  firm  out  of  business, 
after  which  the  firm  of  Sporer  & Carlson,  piano  makers,  was 
formed.  Mr.  Norton  acquired  an  interest  and  the  firm  became  H. 
Norton  & Co.  The  senior  member  died  in  1864  and  soon  after- 
ward the  firm  of  Sporer,  Carlson  & Berry  was  organized,  and  have 
been  in  active  and  successful  operation  from  that  to  the  present 
time,  and  is  now  the  oldest  business  firm  in  the  village.  In  Owego 
Francis  Sporer  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  substantial  and  reliable 
business  men,  and  an  earnest  republican  but  not  a seeker  after  polit- 
ical office.  He  was,  however,  one  term  village  trustee.  On 
November  3,  1878,  Mr.  Sporer  was  married  with  Emma,  the 
adopted  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Burton.  Four  children  have  been 
bom  of  that  marriage. 

Watson  L.  Hoskins,  better  known,  however,  in  Tioga  county 
as  Captain  Hoskins,  was  born  in  Simmsbury,  Conn.,  January  22, 
1830,  and  was  the  third  of  eight  children  in  the  family  of  Norton 
and  Candace  Hoskins.  Watson  was  brought  up  on  a farm  till  he 
was  17,  then,  in  September,  1847,  came  to  Owego,  and  for  the 
next  two  years  peddled  notions  and  light  merchandise  all  through 
this  region.  In  1849  Matson’s  store  was  robbed,  and  our  young 
man’s  goods  were  also  taken,  and  he  was  thereby  stripped  of  all 
his  assets  save  a limited  amount  of  cash.  He  next  bought  a jew- 
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eler’s  “kit  ” and  began  work,  but  from  1849  to  1852  was  clerk  in 
Mr.  Matson’s  store,  then  went  to  Erie.  Pa.,  where  he  was  in  the 
jewelry  and  notion  business  four  years.  Returning  to  Owego,  Mr. 
Hoskins  sold  goods  on  the  road  two  years,  and  in  1858  bought  out 
and  succeeded  Mr.  Matson.  From  that  to  the  present  time  he  lias 
been  identified  with  local  mercantile  interests,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  oldest  merchants  in  the  village.  In  1861  he  began  underwrit- 
ing and  has  built  up  an  extensive  insurance  business  in  the  county. 
However  in  1862,  he  recruited  120  men  in  eight  days  for  Co.  C.,  137th 
N.  Y.  Infantry.  He  was  commissioned  captain  and  served  at  the 
front  until  February,  1863,  when  he  resigned  and  came  home  to 
resume  chai’ge  of  his  mercantile  business  which,  in  the  meantime, 
had  been  intrusted  to  his  brother.  In  local  political  circles  Capt. 
Hoskins  is  well  known  although  he  has  not  sought  paying  office  ; 
nor  has  he  sought  any  office,  but  has  nevertheless  been  member  of 
the  board  of  education  many  years,  and  was  its  president  twelve 
years  ; was  village  supervisor  two  years.  He  is  also  a member  of 
St.  Paul’s  church,  and  was  warden  and  vestryman  27  years,  until 
he  declined  to  further  serve.  In  1853  Watson  L.  Hoskins  was 
married  with  Frances,  daughter  of  Atwood  Allen,  of  Tioga.  Five 
children  have  been  born  to  them,  only  one  of  whom  is  now  living, 
Marie  Louise,  wife  of  Horace  F.  King. 

Thomas  Pert  is  remembered  in  connection  with  the  milling 
industry  in  this  county,  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  many  years. 
He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Pert,  senior,  and  brother  to  Rev. 
Luther  Bascom  Pert,  and  was  a native  of  Spencer.  His  business 
life  began  as  clerk  for  Charles  Chatfield,  at  Painted  Post,  but  later 
on  he  became  his  partner  and  was  with  him  several  years.  Mr. 
Pert  came  to  Owego  in  1856  and  was  a miller,  hut  afterward 
moved  to  Waverly  and  bought  a mill.  After  this  mill  was  burned 
he  returned  to  Owego,  resumed  milling,  hut  in  1878  became 
express  messenger  between  Owego  and  Auburn.  Still  later  he 
was  transferred  to  the  D.,  L.  & W.,  running  between  Owego 
and  Ithaca.  He  was  thus  employed  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
October  20,  1893.  In  1853  Mr.  Pert  was  married  with  Mary  E. 
Chatfield,  a native  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  Their  children 
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were  Fred  Chatfield  Pert,  who  died  January  28,  1896,  and  Willis 
Ives  Pert,  of  Owego.  Willis  I.  Pert  married  with  Fannie  A. 
Babcock,  of  Windham,  Penna.  Fred  C.  Pert  married  with  Ida 
Cornick.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  children  now 
living-  Mary  E.  and  Marguerite  B.  Pert. 

Ellery  Colby  was  born  near  Litchfield,  Conn.,  May  the  8th, 
1845.  His  parents  were  Lucius  H.  and  Rosette  (Perkins)  Colby, 
and  his  grandparents,  John  and  Annis  Colby,  were  of  Goshen, 
Conn.  Lucius  H.  Colby  was  a prosperous  farmer  and  raiser  of 
blooded  stock,  and  of  influence  in  the  community  in  which  he  re- 
sided. He  was  an  ingenious  man  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind, 
and  as  an  illustration  of  this  it  may  he  worthy  of  mention  that 
having  purchased  one  of  the  first  mowing  machines  sold  in  that 
section,  he  found  upon  trial  that  it  was  a very  crude  affair  and 
worked  heavily  ; so  the  following  winter  he  set  to  work  to  im- 
prove it.  This  he  did,  by  so  changing  the  mechanism  as  to  add 
another  wheel  to  the  machine,  which  greatly  improved  it,  and  thus 
constructed  what  was  probably  the  first  two  wheel  mowing  ma- 
chine ever  built.  Letters  patent  on  various  inventions  were  also 
granted  to  him.  About  1848  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Scipio 
in  Cayuga  county,  where  he  continued  his  former  occupation  of 
farmer  and  stock-breeder.  Four  years  later  he  again  changed  his 
place  of  residence,  this  time  to  Groton,  in  Tompkins  county.  He 
was  the  father  of  a large  family  of  children  (twelve  in  all),  and 
when  Ellery  was  nine  years  of  age  he  went  to  live  with  his  father’s 
brother,  in  Fabius,  Onondaga  county,  and  here  he  remained  till  he 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  This  uncle  was  the  owner  of  two 
hotels  as  well  as  about  1,300  acres  of  land.  An  energetic  man  him- 
self, he  believed  in  keeping  those  around  him  busy,  so  young 
Colby’s  boyhood  was  not  spent  in  idleness  ; upon  the  other  hand 
he  wrought  early  and  late,  and  at  one  time  had  charge  and  super- 
vision of  the  entire  1,300  acres.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Mr. 
Colby  returned  to  Groton,  and  soon  afterward  married  Miss  Hattie 
E.  Cornwall  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming,  which  he 
continued  till  1875,  when  having  secured  two  different  patents  per- 
taining to  bridge  structure,  he  abandoned  agricultural  pursuits  and 
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devoted  his  entire  time  to  bridge  building.  This  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  pivotal  point  in  Mr.  Colby’s  career.  He  had  in- 
herited his  father’s  mechanical  genius  and  that  lie  possesses  that 
quality  in  a remarkable  degree  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  with- 
out special  schooling  or  training  he  entered  a field  where  he  was 
brought  into  direct  competition  with  scientific  men  and  graduates 
of  our  best  polytechnic  schools  and  succeeded  from  the  beginning. 
He  had  taken  out  two  patents,  one  on  bridge  trusses  and  one  on 
pile  foundations,  and  these  patents  were  the  basis  of  his  entry  into 
constructive  bridge  work.  He  organized  the  Groton  Bridge  Co. , and 
was  its  president.  He  began  at  once  to  take  orders  and  build  bridges 
over  water  ways,  etc.,  and  his  improved  methods  soon  began  to 
attract  attention  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Among  the  more 
notable  bridges  built  by  Mr.  Colby  may  be  mentioned  the  iron 
bridge  across  the  Potomac  river  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  (extension 
of  Pennsylvania  avenue).  He  also  built  for  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment the  first  iron  pier  ever  constructed,  the  one  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  Mr.  Colby’s  business  in  bridge  building  and  other  struc- 
tural iron  work  has  reached  a half  million  dollars  worth  per  year. 
In  1891  Mr.  Colby  sold  out  his  interests  in  the  Groton  Bridge  Co., 
and  coming  to  Owego  established  the  Owego  Bridge  Co.,  of  which 
he  is  now  president.  The  business  has  been  successful  from  the 
start,  and  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  Owego. 
Mr.  Colby  has  been  for  many  years  a F.  & A.  M.  (K.  T.),  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Congregational  church,  and  in  politics  a republican.  He 
has  but  one  son,  Ray,  who  is  associated  with  him  in  business.  He 
has  been  too  busy  to  take  much  active  part  in  political  or  official 
matters,  and  the  only  offices  he  ever  held  were  president  of  the 
village  of  Groton  when  he  lived  there,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Owego.  Mr.  Colby  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  what 
he  has  accomplished  in  life  under  the  conditions  that  existed.  He 
never  attended  school  after  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  when 
he  took  up  bridge  building  he  set  to  work  to  master  the  theoretical 
as  well  as  the  practical  features  of  the  work,  and  to  such  good 
purpose  that  he  is  now  an  authority  on  that  branch  of  engineer- 
ing. He  is  a genial,  courteous  gentleman  and  a man  highly  re- 
spected in  his  community. 
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Ephraim  H.  House  was  born  in  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey, 
October  21,  1833.  He  was  brought  up  on  a farm,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade.  He  came  to 
New  York  state  about  1855  and  was  employed  in  the  car  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  both  at  Hornellsville  and 
Port  Jervis.  He  came  to  Owego  in  April,  1857,  and  took  charge 
of  the  car-repair  shop  of  the  company,  but  in  1860  went  into  the 
bridge  shop  and  was  foreman  until  1877.  In  1877  he  left  the 
service  of  the  company  and  began  the  coal  business,  which  is  now 
carried  on  by  the  firm  of  House  & Co.  He  is  also  extensively  en- 
gaged in  farming,  and  is  the  owner  of  excellent  farming  lands  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  county  seat.  As  must  be  seen  from  what  is 
here  stated,  Mr.  House  has  been  a successful  business  man,  and 
one  whose  success  has  been  wholly  due  to  his  own  personal  effort. 
He  is  a firm  democrat,  and  was  a trustee  of  the  village  in  1868, 
1869,  1873,  1883,  and  1884,  and  president  in  1874.  He  was  also 
chief  engineer  of  the  Owego  fire  department  in  1873  and  1874.  Mr. 
House  was  married  with  Kate  E.  Brown.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren ; Elnora,  wife  of  Edward  H.  Miller  ; Prances,  wife  of  Robert 
K.  Mackey,  and  Edward  H.  House,  a physician  living  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Iowa. 

David  H.  Emery  was  born  April  12,  1848,  and  was  the  son  of 
John  J.  Emery,  a New  Jersey  farmer.  At  16  David  began  work 
as  an  apprentice  at  wagon  making,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years 
was  a thorough  mechanic  in  his  line.  For  several  years  he  worked 
as  “Jour”  both  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  but  in  1873 
came  to  Owego  and  found  employment  with  the  old  firm  of  Moore 
& Ross,  with  whom  he  was  connected  12  years,  a part  of  the  time 
as  foreman  in  the  smithing  department.  He  then  left  and  bought 
George  Raymond’s  interest  in  the  firm  of  Raymond  Brothers,  and 
thus  established  the  present  firm  of  Raymond  & Emery,  which, 
with  some  changes  in  management,  has  since  been  known  in  busi- 
ness circles  in  Owego.  A busy  man  at  all  times,  Mr.  Emery  has 
nevertheless  found  time  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  in  the  vil- 
lage, always  on  the  democratic  side  for  he  is  one  of  the  leaders  of 
his  party  in  Owego.  He  was  once  elected  trustee  and  has  fre- 
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quently  been  a candidate  for  his  party’s  good.  In  business  life  Mr. 
Emery  has  been  successful.  In  Newton,  N.  J.,  be  was  married 
with  Mary  J.  Wilcox,  by  whom  he  has  one  son,  Lewis  Emery. 

John  L.  Durussel  and  Louis  Frederick  Durussel  were  from 
Switzerland,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  May,  1850.  In 
Switzerland,  John  was  an  officer  of  the  law,  while  his  son  Louis, 
born  in  the  Canton  of  Neufchatel,  December  22,  1881,  was  a skilled 
watchmaker  in  early  life  serving,  an  apprenticeship  at  manufac- 
turing Swiss  watches  in  a large  factory.  In  this  country  John  L. 
Durussel  was  a farmer,  living  on  his  own  farm,  the  so-called 
Kenyon  farm,  in  Newark  Valley,  and  there  he  died,  a highly  re- 
spected citizen.  In  1852,  after  a single  year  of  life  on  the  farm, 
Louis  opened  a watch  repairing  shop  in  Newark  Valley.  A year 
or  two  afterward  he  removed  to  Owego  and  entered  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Marguerand,  who  kept  a jewelry  store  in  the  Ahwaga  House 
block  on  Front  street.  Some  time  previous  to  3 860,  Mr.  Durussel 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account  in  a corner  of  the  post- 
office,  which  then  occupied  the  building  in  Lake  street  now  owned 
by  the  Owego  National  bank.  In  October,  1862,  he  took  his  brother- 
in-law,  R.  A.  Allen,  into  partnership.  A few  years  afterward  they 
enlarged  their  business  and  removed  to  the  west  side  of  the  street. 
In  August,  1867,  the  firm  of  Durussel  & Allen  was  dissol  ved  and  Mr. 
Durussel  continued  the  business  alone  until  September,  1868,  when 
he  formed  a new  partnership  with  L.  F.  Rockwood  and  removed 
to  the  Wilson  opera  house  block.  This  partnership  was  not  long 
afterward  dissolved.  In  January,  1877,  his  son,  George,  became 
his  business  partner,  and  the  firm  of  Durussel  & Son  continued 
until  his  death  in  1888.  Mr.  Durussel  was  a prominent  member 
of  the  M.  E.  society  and  active  in  all  church  affairs.  He  was  one 
of  Owego’s  most  respected  citizens — a man  of  sterling  integrity, 
possessing  many  friends  and  no  enemies.  While  living  in  Newark 
Valley  Louis  was  married  with  Polly  M.  Allen,  and  by  her  he  had 
these  children  ; Ella,  who  became  the  wife  of  D.  M.  Slater  ; George 
A.,  the  jeweler  of  Owego,  and  Anna  M.,  wife  of  C.  J.  Hancock. 
George  A.  Durussel  learned  the  trade  of  watchmaking  with  his 
father  and  was  a journeyman  until  1877,  when  he  became  a part- 
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ner  of  his  father.  He  is  now  engaged  in  active  business  having 
succeeded  to  the  business  of  Durussel  & Son.  In  October,  1878, 
he  was  married  with  Rose  A.,  daughter  of  E.  F.  Johnson,  of  Alle- 
gany county. 

James  M.  Hastings,  senior  member  of  the  dry-goods  firm  of 
Hastings  & Stratton,  of  Owego,  was  a native  of  Tompkins  county, 
and  was  born  in  1843.  His  young  life  was  spent  on  a farm,  but  in 
1863,  with  his  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  he  came  to  Owego  to 
live.  He  was  first  employed  as  clerk  in  H.  N.  Hubbard’s  store, 
and  in  1873  his  active  business  life  began,  as  successor  to  the  still 
older  house  of  Goodrich  & Cady.  In  fact  Mr.  Hastings  was  one 
of  this  firm  for  a time  before  he  became  its  successor.  The  new 
firm  of  Hastings  & Pendleton  was  soon  formed  and  did  business 
until  succeeded  by  Hastings  & Stratton  in  1880.  The  firm  carries 
a line  of  general  dry-goods  and  carpets,  and  has  always  held  a fair 
share  of  public  patronage.  Mr.  Hastings  is  a thorough  business 
man,  and  finds  little  time  to  give  to  affairs  outside  the  store,  but 
for  all  that  he  has  not  been  wanting  in  interest  in  local  prosperity, 
as  his  long  and  useful  connection  with  the  Owego  board  of  educa- 
tion fully  shows.  He  takes  no  active  part  in  politics,  but  is  a firm 
republican.  In  1867  James  M.  Hastings  was  married  with  Persis 
Jenks.  Mrs.  Hastings  died  in  1877,  leaving  four  children.  In  1889 
Mr.  Hastings  was  married  with  Emma  Tate,  of  Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 
Of  this  marriage  two  children  have  been  born.  The  family  are 
members  of  the  Congregational  church,  and  for  thirty  years  Mr. 
Hastings  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school.  He  is 
also  deacon  of  the  church  and  treasurer  of  the  society. 

Julius  Hollister  was  born  at  Glastonbury,  Conn,  January  9, 
1818,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  was  apprenticed  to  Asa  Rogers 
to  learn  the  trade  of  silversmith.  He  served  five  and  one-half 
years,  worked  as  journeyman  about  four  years  more,  and  then 
went  into  business  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  with  0.  D.  Seymour  as 
partner  in  the  old  and  well-known  William  Rogers’  shop.  He  sold 
out  in  January,  1846,  came  to  Owego  and  started  into  business. 
From  that  time  until  1895  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  man- 
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ufacturc  of  silverware  and  spoons,  a period  of  fifty  years,  which 
entitles  him  to  recognition  as  one  of  the  oldest  business  men  of  the 
village.  At  times  he  has  employed  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve 
workmen.  He  is  now  proprietor  of  a grocery  store  and  also  a sew- 
ing machine  repair  shop.  In  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Hollister  mar- 
ried with  Mary  M.  Havens.  Their  children  were  Charles  J.,  of 
Owego,  and  Arthur  E.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Mrs.  M. 
M.  Hollister,  wife  of  Julius,  died  March  25,  1895,  aged  79  years. 
Charles  J.  Hollister  was  born  June  21,  1851,  and  Arthur  E.  was 
born  March  23,  1853,  and  died  January  1,  1871. 

Charles  Nichols,  second  son  of  Simeon  and  Esther  (Fairbanks) 
Nichols,  was  born  September  3,  1824,  in  the  town  of  Owego. 
Simeon  Nichols  and  his  father,  Caleb,  came  to  Tioga  county  in 
1791,  locating  on  the  Jewett  Flats  near  Apalachin  where  they  had 
purchased  several  hundred  acres.  The  family  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  eight  children,  of  whom  Simeon  was  the  second  child. 
Caleb  Nichols  died  in  1804,  and  soon  after  Simeon  sold  the  farm 
and  purchased  what  is  now  the  Mersereau  farm  near  Mutton  Hill. 
In  1820  Simeon  married  Esther,  daughter  of  Samuel  Fairbanks. 
They  had  six  children  ; George,  Charles,  Mary  Ann,  died  attwentv- 
o ne  years  of  age  ; Olivia  (Mrs.  George  Fox),  Rachel  (Mrs.  Amos 
Knapp  of  Apalachin),  and  Justus,  who  is  the  only  surviving  mem- 
ber of  that  family.  On  January  4,  1837,  Mrs.  Nichols  died,  and 
two  years  later  Simeon  married  Merca,  a daughter  of  Matthew 
Billings.  They  had  two  children  ; Enoch,  living  at  Olean,  N.  Y., 
and  Washington,  living  on  Mutton  Hill.  Simeon  died  May  16,  1856, 
aged  93  years.  In  the  spring  of  1839  Charles  left  home  with  his 
sister  Rachel.  They  rented  a house,  and  he  made  his  beginning 
by  working  farms  on  shares.  He  soon  purchased  a farm  and  added 
to  his  possessions  each  year  until  at  his  death  he  was  one  of  the 
most  extensive  farmers  in  the  county.  He  was  married  on  No- 
vember 24,  1850,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Morris  and  Elizabeth  Bar- 
ton. Four  children  were  born  to  them  : Althea,  Gerden  and  Ger- 
den  J.  died  in  infancy,  and  Emma  Louise,  born  May  28,  1865.  Mr. 
Nichols  was  a member  of  Friendship  Lodge,  No.  333,  F.  & A.  M. 
He  died  October  27,  1889,  at  his  home  farm  on  the  south  side  near 
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Hiawatha  Island.  Emma  Louise,  His  surviving  child,  was  mar- 
ried June  27,  1890,  to  Truman,  son  of  Henry  and  Hannah  Orton, 
who  moved  to  Owego  in  1886  from  Lisle,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Orton  was 
born  June  26,  1865.  In  1892  Mrs.  Orton  erected  a handsome  dwell- 
ing upon  the  homestead,  and  has  christened  the  farm  “ Fairview.” 

James  A.  Dean  was  born  in  Caroline,  Tompkins  county,  June 
4,  1820,  and  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Dean,  a prominent  man  and 
pioneer  of  that  region.  James  was  brought  up  on  a farm,  but  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  began  to  learn  the  carpenter’s  trade.  At  twenty 
he  was  a journeyman  and  from  that  until  the  present  time,  with 
a brief  exception  of  five  or  six  years,  he  has  been  a carpenter  and 
contractor.  In  1841  he  came  to  the  town  of  Owego  and  has  since 
lived  in  the  village  or  town.  Mr.  Dean  has  been  twice  married. 
His  first  wife,  with  whom  he  married  on  April  25,  1844,  was  Julia 
L.  Beecher,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are  now 
living.  His  second  wife,  whom  he  married  July  28,  1892,  was 
Huldah  Phelps,  daughter  of  Bradford  Phelps,  of  Owego. 

t 

Asa  Phelps,  father  of  Bradford  Phelps,  came  from  Albany 
comity  in  1834,  and  located  in  the  Park  settlement  north  of  Owego. 
His  sons  also  came  and  settled  in  the  same  vicinity.  Asa  Phelps 
was  a large  and  successful  farmer,  a highly  respected  man,  and 
one  whose  influence  in  the  county  was  always  for  the  good.  He 
had  fourteen  children.  They  were  Electa,  Lucy,  Bradford,  Jason, 
Harriet,  Hiram,  Asa,  Sally,  Jesse,  Salina,  Melissa,  Othniel,  Joel, 
and  Amanzo. 

Hugh  Dugan,  well  remembered  as  proprietor  of  the  old  Ex- 
change Hotel  in  Owego  for  17  years,  and  who  was  well  known  in 
the  village  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  before  his  death,  was 
a native  of  county  Armagh,  Ireland,  and  was  the  son  of  a physician 
of  much  note.  He  was  also  the  grandson  of  an  Irish  lord,  but  the 
doctor  having  married  against  the  wishes  of  his  father,  was  dis- 
charged and  disowned.  At  the  age  of  18  Hugh  came  to  the  United 
States,  but  not  until  about  1869  did  he  reside  in  Owego,  having 
previously  lived  at  Montrose.  He  was  employed  at  the  Central 
House  barns  about  ten  years,  then  himself  bought  and  carried  on 
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a barn  two  years.  In  1867  lie  became  landlord  of  the  Exchange 
Hotel,  with  which  he  was  connected  until  his  death,  October  12, 
1884.  Hugh  Dugan  is  well  and  favorably  remembered  in  Owego. 
His  beginning  in  life  was  humble  and  be  had  many  obstacles  to 
overcome  ; but  overcome  them  he  did,  and  rose' to  be  a man  gen- 
erally respected.  Mr.  Dugan  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife 
being  Orpha  Brown,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  John,  now  in  Bing- 
hamton. He  married  with  Janette  Henderson  in  1863.  Their 
only  child  was  Charles  B.  Dugan,  now  proprietor  of  the  Dugan 
House  in  Owego,  and  of  the  Hotel  Crandall  in  Binghamton.  On 
December  23,  1888,  Charles  B.  Dugan  married  with  Caroline  A. 
Phillips.  They  reside  at  Binghamton. 

Scott  Harris,  who  for  thirty  and  more  years  has  been  identified 
with  business  interests  in  Owego,  was  a native  of  Susquehanna 
county,  Pa.,  born  May  30,  1830.  At  the  age  of  21  he  began  busi- 
ness life  in  the  employ  of  the  now-called  Erie  railroad,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  brakeman  and  conductor,  continuing  about  fifteen  -years 
when,  in  the  spring  of  1866,  he  became  partner  with  John  Barre 
in  wagon  and  sleigh  making  on  North  avenue,  in  Owego.  After 
about  a year  he  returned  to  the  road  and  for  eighteen  years  was 
express  agent.  For  four  years  beginning  in  1888  Mr.  Harris  was 
partner  with  J.  L.  Matson  as  undertakers  and  furniture  dealers. 
In  1895  the  present  firm  of  Fairchild  & Harris,  general  shoe  dealers 
was  formed.  Whether  in  the  store,  on  the  street,  or  at  home, 
Scott  Harris  is  the  same  genial,  companionable  person,  and  one 
upon  whom  nearly  seventy  years  of  active  life  have  left  no  serious 
mark.  In  politics  he  is  a republican,  and  has  been  twice  a mem- 
ber of  the  village  board  of  health.  For  many  years  he  lias  been  a 
member  and  trustee  of  the  M.  E.  church.  On  December  3,  1857, 
Mr.  Harris  was  married  with  Phebe  Lamb.  Three  children  have 
been  born  of  this  marriage,  of  whom  two  are  living  ; William,  of 
New  York,  and  Frederick  P.,  of  Owego,  both  employes  of  the  Erie 
railroad  company. 


Samuel  F.  Fairchild  was  born  in  Guilford,  N.  Y.,  July  20,  1832, 
and  lived  on  a farm  until  about  25  years  old  when  he  went  west. 
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After  a year  and  a half  he  returned  and  came  to  Owego  in  1860, 
from  which  time  he  has  been  in  some  manner  identified  with  its 
business  life  ; first  with  the  railroad  company,  then  as  clerk  for 
Luce  & Anthony,  on  Lake  street,  and  afterward  he  opened  a hat. 
cap  and  fur  store  for  James  Wilson,  with  whom  he  was  connected 
until  1888  ; later  for  another  proprietor  until  1893,  when  he  went 
into  the  coal  business.  In  1895  he  became  partner  with  Mr. 
Harris,  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes.  Mr.  Fairchild  is  a straight,  firm 
republican,  but  has  held  no  office  other  than  member  of  the  local 
health  board.  He  has  been  married  three  times  ; first  with  Seressa 
M.  Hedges,  of  Newark  Valley  ; second  with  Janette  Hooker,  and 
in  1889  with  M.  Augusta  Townley,  widow  of  R.  A.  Allen. 

George  Platt,  son  of  Nehemiah  Platt,  was  horn  March  17,  1834, 
in  the  village  of  Nichols.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools 
in  Nichols.  He  left  school  upon  the  death  of  his  father  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years  and  worked  the  old  farm  for  his  mother.  He 
remained  there  until  at  the  age  of  twenty -two  he  went  to  Lynn 
county,  Iowa,  and  engaged  for  four  years  in  farming.  He  re- 
turned east  and  went  to  Rattlesnake  Run,  Clinton  county,  Pa., 
where  for  eight  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  In 
1871  he  came  to  Owego,  where  he  has  sinceresided.  On  March  13, 
1856,  he  was  married  to  Sabina  Hill,  a daughter  of  Oren  H.  Hill, 
of  the  town  of  Tioga.  She  was  horn  January  23,  1837.  Mrs.  Platt 
attended  the  academy  in  Owego,  later  studied  medicine,  and  be- 
came a noted  specialist  in  the  treatment  of  cancers.  Her  life  ended 
in  Owego,  October  4,  1896.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Platt  had  one  child, 
Hattie  Louise,  born  October  26,  1864.  She  was  married  in  Decem- 
ber, 1886,  to  Edward  Darrow,  of  Owego,  and  has  one  child,  William 
Henry  Darrow.  Mr.  Platt  is  a member  of  Owego  Lodge,  No.  54, 
Knights  of  Honor. 

Fayette  S.  Curtis,  eldest  child  of  Allen  and  Catherine  Cook 
(Steele)  Curtis,  was  born  December  16,  1846.  The  Curtis  and 
Steele  families  are  of  early  New  England  stock,  Henry  Curtis,  the 
emigrant  and  first  American  ancestor  of  this  line,  coming  to 
America  from  Stratford-on-Avon  in  1643.  He  located  at  Wind- 
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sor,  Conn.;  was  married  in  1646,  moved  to  Northampton.  Mass., 
in  1653,  where  he  died  in  1661.  Allen  Curtis,  horn  in  July,  1812, 
was  the  youngest  of  twelve  children  of  Samuel  Curtis,  who  mar- 
ried Olive  Fowler  in  1789,  and  came  to  Tioga  county  in  1823  from 
Stockbridge,  Mass.  Allen  was  a merchant  and  farmer.  He  mar- 
ried his  wife  Catherine  (born  1819)  in  1842.  Their  children  were 
Fayette  S.,  George  Henry  and  Kate  Steele  Curtis.  George  Kel- 
logg Steele,  horn  1778,  married  Catherine  Cook,  born  1786,  and 
Catherine  Cook  Steele  (Mrs.  Allen  Curtis)  was  the  fifth  of  their 
seven  children.  Fayette  Curtis,  educated  at  district  and  private 
schools  and  Owego  Academy,  in  1873  began  business  life  as  a rod- 
man  on  the  Albany  & Susquehanna  railroad.  After  eighteen 
months’  service  as  rodman  and  transit  man,  he  attended  a com- 
mercial college  in  New  York  for  several  months,  and  in  1865  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Southern  Central  railroad,  then  extending 
between  Owego  and  Albany.  In  1868  he  was  assistant  engineer 
in  making  surveys  for  the  town  of  Morrisania,  now  embraced  in 
New  York.  A few  months  later  he  was  an  assistant  engineer 
engaged  in  locating  the  Lake  Ontario  railroad  between  Oswego 
and  Niagara.  About  1870,  he,  in  the  same  capacity,  was  making- 
surveys  for  streets,  etc.,  in  what  is  now  New  York  city.  In  1871 
he  was  assistant  engineer  of  the  New  York  & Harlem  railroad, 
but  was  soon  employed  in  the  same  capacity  by  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 
& H.  R.  R.  in  locating  a line  from  New  Rochelle  to  New  York. 
When  this  work  was  accomplished,  he  was  again  (in  November, 
1871)  employed  by  the  New  York  & Harlem  railroad  to  make  sur- 
veys and  plans  for  eliminating  its  grade  crossings  through  New 
York  city,  and  on  what  was  later  called  the  “Fourth  Avenue  Im- 
provement.” After  the  plans  were  made  Mr.  Curtis  was  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  this  work,  first  as  principal  assistant  engi- 
neer, and  later  as  chief  engineer,  until  its  completion  in  1876. 
From  this  time  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  New  York  Central 
until  1882,  when  he  received  the  responsible  appointment  of  chief 
engineer  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & Hartford  railroad.  This 
position  he  now  holds.  Mr.  Curtis  married  in  October,  1872,  Miss 
Mary  Justine  Bishop.  Children  : Wallace  Bishop,  Mary  Justine 
and  George  Henry. 
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Frank  M.  Baker  is  the  son  of  John  I).  Baker,  and  was  born  in 
Owego  March  26, 1846.  He  was  educated  in  the  village  schools,  and 
afterward  entered  and  graduated  from  Ames’s  business  univer- 
sity in  Syracuse.  For  a short  time  thereafter  he  worked  as  ap- 
prentice to  the  carpenter’s  trade  with  his  father,  but  this  work 
being  distasteful  he  abandoned  mechanical  labor,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1864,  entered  the  Erie  railroad  freight  office  as  clerk  under 
John  C.  Worthington.  While  chief  clerk  in  this  office  he  was 
appointed  station  agent  of  the  Southern  Central  railroad,  Septem- 
ber 1, 1872.  He  resigned  his  position  November  1,  1882,  to  become 
general  superintendent  of  the  Addison  & Northern  Pennsylvania 
railroad.  He  filled  this  position  with  ability  until  December  17, 
1896,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Morton  a railroad  commis- 
sioner of  the  state  of  New  York,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Michael  Rickard,  and  was  reappointed  by  Gov.  Black. 
Mr.  Baker  has  always  been  greatly  interested  in  village  affairs.  He 
was  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  1878,  1874,  1876,  1879 
and  1880,  and  president  of  the  village  in  1877.  He  also  served  three 
years  as  one  of  the  village  school  commissioners,  to  which  office 
he  was  elected  in  1881.  He  has  also  taken  great  interest  in  lire 
matters.  He  served  three  years  as  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Owego  fire  department,  and  was  chief  engineer  in  1881 ; 
and  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  New  York  state  fire- 
men’s association,  of  which  he  was  secretary  from  1874  to  1884, 
inclusive,  and  president  in  1884  and  1885.  In  1893  he  was  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  organization  of  the  Central  New  York  volun- 
teer firemen’s  association,  of  which  he  has  been  president  since  its 
organization.  While  superintendent  of  the  Addison  & Pennsyl- 
vania railroad,  Mr.  Baker  was  from  1887  to  1891  also  in  charge  of 
the  Bradford,  Eldred  & Cuba  railroad,  as  agent  and  receiver.  He 
also  spent  the  winter  of  1894  and  1895  in  Georgia,  where  he  con- 
structed the  Darien  & Western  railroad,  of  which  he  was  general 
manager.  In  1895,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Morton  a member 
of  the  commission  to  represent  the  state  of  New  York  at  the  cot- 
ton states’  exposition  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  was  subsequently 
chosen  treasurer  of  the  commission.  In  1895,  he  established  his 
son,  George  H.  Baker,  in  the  hardware  business  in  Owego,  in 
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company  with  George  S.  Chatfield,  and  after  Mr.  Chatfield’s 
death,  in  1896,  he  purchased  his  interest  in  the  business,  and  the 
firm  is  now  known  as  Frank  M.  Baker  & Son. 

Col.  Eugene  Buell  Gere,  son  of  Isaac  B.  and  Adaline  B.  (Drake) 
Gere,  was  born  December  4,  1841,  at  Havana,  N.  Y.  His  early 
education  was  attained  in  the  Owego  academy.  He  studied  law  in 
Owego  in  the  office  of  Warner,  Tracy  & Walker,  and  graduated 
from  the  Albany  law  school  in  May,  1861,  after  which  time,  in  1861, 
he  enlisted  in  the  5th  New  York  cavalry,  and  was  a second  and 
first  lieutenant  in  Company  G of  that  regiment.  In  a cavalry 
charge  at  Orange  C.  H.,  Virginia,  August  2,  1862,  he  was  shot 
through  the  left  shoulder.  He  served  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  1862,  participating  in  a number  of  engagements,  hut  owing 
to  exposures,  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  Owego  home,  where  he 
remained  a few  months  and  then  raised  Company  B,  of  the  21st 
New  York  Cavalry,  and  remained  in  the  service  until  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  practiced  law  in  Owego  16  years.  Mr.  Gere 
was  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  town  of  Owego  for  five  years,  dis- 
trict-attorney of  Tioga  county  for  three  years,  and  member  of  as- 
sembly in  the  legislatures  of  1876  and  1877.  He  was  frequently  a 
delegate  to  state,  congressional,  and  county  conventions.  He  de- 
livered many  addresses  on  public  occasions,  especially  on  Decora- 
tion days  and  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  He  was  for  nearly  six  years 
the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Owego  Daily  and  Weekly  Blade. 
On  June  18,  1867,  he  was  married  with  Emily  A.  Truman,  daughter 
of  Lyman  and  Emily  M.  (Goodrich)  Truman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gere 
now  make  Owego  their  summer  home,  and  spend  their  winters 
near  Bealton,  Fauquier  county,  Virginia,  on  a large  farm  where 
they  have  Jersey  cattle  and  speedy  horses. 

Henry  Young,  who  will  he  remembered  with  feelings  of  respect 
on  the  part  of  the  older  element  of  Owego’s  population,  and  who 
will  also  he  recalled  as  one  of  the  most  thrifty  and  forehanded 
farmers  of  that  town,  was  a native  of  England,  living  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Bristol.  He  was  placed  in  an  agricultural  school  at  the 
age  of  five  years  and  remained  there  until  he  was  graduated  there- 
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from.  He  married  twice,  but  his  first  wife  bore  him  no  children. 
He  was  40  years  old  when  he  came  to  this  country,  in  1821,  and  he 
brought  with  him  an  excellent  education,  a good  supply  of  im- 
proved farming  implements,  and  a fair  sum  in  cash  to  make  a be- 
ginning in  the  region  so  new  to  him.  The  farm  which  be 
bought  and  settled  upon  in  1824,  and  built  up  and  improved  so 
well  was  called  the  “Hickories,”  and  is  now  owned  by  George 
Young  of  Owego  village.  On  this  farm  Henry  Young,  the  settler, 
showed  himself  a successful  agriculturist,  a man  of  thorough  un- 
derstanding on  general  subjects,  and  here,  too,  he  did  his  literary 
work  as  contributor  to  agricultural  papers.  Here  he  also  died, 
September  3,  1865.  Mr.  Young’s  first  wife  was  Elizabeth  Thomas. 
His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Cullmore,  by  whom  be  had  two 
sons,  Henry  and  George  Young.  George  Young  was  born  March 
11,  1834,  and  was  always  a farmer  in  Owego  until  he  removed  to 
the  village  ; but  he  still  owns  and  has  worked  the  old  farm  at  the 
“Hickories,”  so  long  the  home  of  his  father.  Mr.  Young  came  to 
the  village  in  1889.  He  was  married  December  24, 1862,  with  Sarah 
Pauline,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (Mersereau)  Gatlin. 
Their  children  were  Juanita,  wife  of  Chester  Comstock  ; Anna 
Maria,  wife  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Lewis,  and  Fanny  Pauline  Young.  In 
politics  Mr.  Young  is  an  earnest  and  active  republican,  and  lias 
held  the  office  of  assessor  since  1892.  All  his  family  are  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

George  S.  Nichols,  dairy  farmer,  son  of  Justus  and  Cerene 
(Smith)  Nichols,  was  born  September  22,  1863,  on  Mutton  Hill, 
town  of  Owego.  Justus  Nichols,  his  father,  born  July  24, 1831,  on 
Mutton  Hill,  is  the  only  surviving  child  of  Simeon  and  Esther 
(Fairbanks)  Nichols.  On  March  9,  1855,  Justus  was  married  with 
Cerene,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Lucy  (Goodenow)  Smith.  She 
was  born  at  Apalachin,  N.  Y.,  February  8,  1837,  and  died  in 
Owego,  April  16,  1897.  They  had  six  children  ; Lucy  E.,  George 
S.,  Charles  H.,  Andy  L.,  Gertie  A.,  wife  of  B.  F.  Dodge,  and  Leila 
H.,  wife  of  John  J.  Anderson.  George  S.  Nichols  lived  with  bis 
parents  on  the  farm  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  two  miles  east 
of  the  village  of  Owego,  until  five  years  ago,  when,  on  April  20, 
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1892,  he  was  married  witli  Helena,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah 
(Rowe)  Yates.  Mrs.  Nichols  was  horn  February  2,  1870. 

Wheeler  Stedman,  son  of  Lyman  T.  and  Polly  ( Joslin)  Sted- 
man,  was  born  at  Flemingville  June  4,  1848.  He  was  educated  in 
the  district  schools  of  Flemingville  and  studied  a year  in  the  Owego 
academy.  He  left  school  when  16  years  of  age  and  worked  with 
his  father  on  the  farm  until  1871  when  he  started  farming  for  him- 
self about  five  miles  south  of  Owego  on  the  Montrose  turnpike. 
He  worked  on  several  farms  until  1878  when  he  returned  to  his 
father’s  farm  and  remained  until  1879  when  he  purchased  80  acres 
of  timber  land  of  the  old  Camp  farm  in  Newark  Valley.  He  then 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  partnership  with  J.  C.  Brownell 
for  12  years.  Mr.  Stedman  then  returned  to  Flemingville  and 
located  in  his  pleasant  home  and  became  a dealer  in  hay,  feed  and 
produce  and  also  coal.  He  served  one  term  as  town  commissioner 
from  1885  to  1888.  On  March  8,  1870,  Mr.  Stedman  was  married 
with  Jennie  M.  Reed,  a daughter  of  James  and  Elnora(Fox)  Reed. 
She  was  born  December  4,  1850,  near  Apalachin.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stedman  have  one  daughter,  Stella  I,  born  September  11,  1881. 

John  Jones  was  born  in  Cardiganshire,  South  Wales,  January 
29,  1838.  He  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  8 years  with  his 
parents  locating  in  Susquehanna  county,  Pa.  Mr.  Jones  was 
educated  in  the  district  schools  of  his  adopted  home  and  later  in 
the  Owego  academy.  On  leaving  school  he  returned  home  and 
worked  at  farming  for  several  years,  and  in  1865,  came  to  Owego 
and  entered  in  partnership  with  Michael  Bergin  as  a grocer.  In 
1882  he  sold  his  Owego  interests  and  entered  the  lumbering  busi- 
ness at  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  which  he  continues  to-day.  Mr.  Jones 
still  retains  his  Owego  home.  He  has  taken  much  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  this  village,  and  was  at  one  time  its  “mayor”  and  has 
been  also  trustee.  He  also  served  one  term  as  town  supervisor.  On 
November  24,  1864,  he  was  married  with  Emma  Coopei,  daughter 
of  Robert  and  Ann  (Steanberg)  Cooper,  of  Warren  Center,  Pa. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  one  child,  Grace,  the  wife  of  George  S. 
Tarbell,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Jonas  Shays,  was  born  April  26, 1855,  son  of  Hiram  and  Lucinda 
(^tanton)  Shays.  He  left  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  entered 
his  father’s  store  as  book-keeper,  which  position  he  held  until  1880 
when  he  started  in  the  grocery  business.  He  continued  in  that 
business  for  twelve  years  when  he  sold  out  and  entered  into  a 
partnership  in  wholesale  groceries,  under  the  firm  name  of  Shays 
& Leahy.  Mr.  Shays  continued  in  that  business  for  one  year, 
when  he  sold  out  and  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Owego,  on 
June  28,  1893.  This  was  the  year  during  the  factional  contest  in 
New  York  politics  and  many  New  York  postmasters  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  were  not  confirmed  by  congress.  Mr.  Shays 
was  reappointed  postmaster  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of 
congress,  on  November  6,  1893,  and  held  over  until  December  1, 
.1894,  when  his  brother-in-law,  Wm.  J.  Atchison,  received  the 
appointment  of  postmaster  and  appointed  Mr.  Shays  his  assistant. 
Mr.  Shays  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  politics  and  cast  his 
first  vote  for  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  He  held  the  office  of  town  clerk 
for  three  successive  times  ; was  supervisor  one  year  and  also 
served  on  the  board  of  trustees  for  tbe  village  of  Owego  one  year. 
Mr.  Shays  was  married  November  4,  1885,  with  Ruth  H.  Barnes, 
born  September  17,  1862,  a daughter  of  Reed  A.  and  Eliza  Cham- 
plin  Barnes.  They  have  three  children  living  ; Laura  W.  Shays, 
born  June  27,  1888,  Wellington  Barnes  Shays,  born  July  29,  1890, 
and  Clarence  Stanton  Shays,  born  November  18,  1894. 

Henry  Billings,  was  born  November  1,  1826,  in  the  town  of 
Owego,  near  Hiawatha  island,  a son  of  John  Billings,  who  came 
to  Tioga  county  an  early  settler.  Henry  Billings  attended  the 
Cana  wan  a school  and  assisted  his  father  in  teaming  lumber  when 
a bov.  In  1847  be  began  bis  career  as  a railroad  man,  by  driving 
a team  hauling  the  passenger  coaches  of  the  Owego  and  Ithaca 
railroad,  as  the  present  Cayuga  branch  of  the  D.  L.  & W.  railroad 
was  then  known.  In  1849,  when  steam  supplanted  horse 
power  on  the  railroad,  he  became  a brakeman  and  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  baggagemaster.  In  1853  he  became  a passenger  con- 
ductor and  ran  between  Owego  and  Ithaca  for  a period  of  thirty- 
two  years.  In  1885  he  resigned  his  position  and  lived  a retired 
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life  until  his  death  July  5,  1890.  On  January  14,  1851,  he  was 
married  with  Susan  Higgins,  horn  January  21,  1828,  daughter  of 
John  Higgins.  They  had  two  children,  Libbie,  who  died  in  1854, 
aged  three  years,  and  William,  who  died  in  1868,  aged  thirteen 
years.  Mrs.  Billings  is  still  living  in  her  home  on  Main  street  in 
Owego.  Mr.  Billings  was  three  times  elected  president  of  the 
village  of  Owego  (1887-88-89)  on  the  republican  ticket. 

Prof.  Ezra  J.  Peck,  principal  of  Owego  academy,  was  born 
December  19,  1830,  at  Seneca  Castle,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  a son 
of  Dr.  Enoch  and  Julitta  A.  (Jones)  Peck.  Professor  Peck  is  a 
graduate  of  the  public  schools  of  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  and  of  Williams 
college,  in  Massachusetts,  of  the  class  of  ’51.  He  began  his  career 
as  an  instructor  in  the  district  schools  of  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y., 
near  Auburn.  He  was  two  years  a teacher  in  the  Springside 
school  for  boys,  near  Auburn,  until  1856,  when  he  went  to  live  on 
the  old  homestead  in  Ontario  county,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  He  then  became  principal  of  the  Union  and  Classical 
schools  at  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  there  until  the  war  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  Eighth  New  York  Cavalry  as  first  lieutenant  in 
Troop  D.  After  serving  a year,  Lieutenant  Peck  was  prostrated 
by  a fever  and  obliged  to  resign  his  commission.  He  returned 
home  where  he  remained  an  invalid  for  a year.  A short  time  later 
Prof.  Peck  resumed  his  position  as  principal  of  the  Phelps  schools 
where  he  remained  until  1869  when  he  was  elected  school  com- 
missioner of  the  first  district  of  Ontario  county.  On  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office  he  became  associate  principal  of  Canandaigua 
academy,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  In  1874  he  became 
principal  of  Homer  academy  in  Cortland  county,  N.  Y.,  where  lie 
remained  until  1886,  when  he  became  principal  of  the  Owego 
academy,  his  present  position,  making  a total  of  thirty-five  years 
as  an  instructor  of  classics  in  public  and  private  schools.  On 
March  31,  1856,  Prof.  Peck  married  Annie  L.  Bartlett,  horn  July 
31,  1830,  a daughter  of  Dr.  John  and  Aun  (Lingan)  Bartlett,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  They  have  five  daughters  and  one  son.  all  living. 
Professor  Peck  is  a mason,  a knight  templar  and  G.  A.  P.  man. 
Both  professor  and  Mrs.  Peck  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church. 
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Captain  Emmott  Harder  was  born  July  8,  1835,  in  the  town  of 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  county,  son  of  Jacob  and  Polly  Lame- 
becker  Harder.  He  removed  with  his  parents  in  1837  to  Broome 
county,  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Captain  Harder  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Broome  county,  and,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  came  to  Owego  and  started  to  learn  the  machinist’s  trade 
in  Camp’s  foundry  and  machine  shops.  He  remained  there  three 
years,  when  he  went  to  Athens,  Pa.,  working  at  his  trade  in  that 
place  for  two  years  ; then  went  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  working  in  the 
Dickson  machine  shops  for  two  years,  and  from  there  to  Candor, 
in  this  county,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  machine  department  in 
the  Candor  Iron  Works.  On  May  II,  1861,  after  assisting  in  the 
organizing  of  a company  of  volunteers  of  that  place,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  K.,  26th  New  York,  volunteer  infantry,  and  was  elected 
second  lieutenant.  After  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Lieutenant 
Harder  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant,  and  a short  time  before 
the  expiration  of  his  service  received  his  commission  as  captain. 
Among  Captain  Harder’s  engagements  of  the  war  were  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  Cedar  Mountain,  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville. 
Id  June,  1863,  he  received  his  discharge  from  the  service  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  and  returned  to  Candor  and  resumed  his  old 
occupation.  A year  later  he  came  to  Owego  and  purchased  a boot 
and  shoe  business,  which  he  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 
Captain  Harder  was  married  on  May  4,  1864,  with  Lucy  A.  Cham- 
berlain, daughter  of  Lee  N.  and  Lydia  A,  (Campbell)  Chamberlain. 
They  have  no  children.  Captain  Harder  is  a member,  and  was 
one  of  the  eight  organizers  of  Babcock  Post,  Cl.  A.  R.,  and  is  also 
a member  of  Friendship  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M. 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  born  in  Pott’s 
Grove,  Northumberland  county,  Pa.,  February  11,  1836,  son  of 
Solomon  and  Amanda  (Daniels)  Gladden.  In  1843,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  was  a teacher  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  Mr.  Gladden 
removed  to  Tioga  county  where  he  lived  upon  a farm  with  his 
uncle,  Ebenezer  Daniels,  until  1852  ; he  then  became  an  apprentice 
to  the  printer’s  trade  in  the  office  of  the  Owego  Gazette,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  local  columns  of  that  paper.  In  1855,  he  began  to 
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prepare  for  college  in  the  Owego  academy  and  entered  the  sopho- 
more class  at  Williams  college  in  1856,  graduating  in  1859.  In 
1860  he  became  pastor  of  the  State  Street  Congregational  church 
in  Brooklyn.  He  subsequently  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  from  1861  to  1866,  and  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  North  Adams,  Mass.,  from  1866  to  1871.  He 
then  removed  to  New  York  and  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Independent , until  1875.  From  1875  to  1883  he  was 
pastor  of  the  North  Congregational  church,  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  for  some  time  edited  “Sunday  Afternoon,”  a monthly  maga- 
zine. He  then  went  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  be  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  church  in  that  city.  Mr.  Gladden  was  married,  in 
December,  1860,  with  Jennie  C.  Colioon  in  Brooklyn.  They  have 
had  four  children  ; Alice,  Frederic  Colioon,  Helen  ( wife  of  George 
R.  Twiss,  died  in  1890),  and  George.  Mr.  Gladden  has  been  a fre- 
quent contributor  to  papers  and  periodicals  and  a successful  public 
lecturer.  Among  his  published  writings  are  : “ Plain  Thoughts 

on  the  Art  of  Living”  (Boston,  1868),  “From  the  Hub  to  the 
Hudson”  (1869),  “Workingmen  and  Their  Employers”  (1876), 

“Being  a Christian”  (New  York,  1875),  “ The  Christian  Way” 

(New  York,  1877),  “The  Lord’s  Prayer”  (Boston,  1880),  “The 
Christian  League  of  Connecticut”  (New  York,  1883),  “Things 
New  and  Old”  (Columbus,  1884),  “The  Young  Men  and  the 
Churches”  (Boston,  1885),  “ Applied  Christianity  ” (Boston,  1887), 
“Parish  Problems”  (New  York,  1888),  “Burning  Questions” 
(London,  1889),  “Who  Wrote  the  Bible  ?”  (Boston,  1891),  “Tools 
and  the  Man,”  and  “The  Cosmopolis  City  Club ”(1893),  “The 
Church  and  the  Kingdom”  (Chicago,  1894),  and  “Ruling  Ideas  of 
the  Present  Age  ” (Boston,  1895). 

Edward  0.  Eldredge,  cashier  of  the  Owego  National  bank,  was 
born  August  21,  1861,  at  Slaterville,  Tompkins  comity.  N.  Y.,  a 
son  of  Edward  H.  and  Mary  S.  (Ball)  Eldredge.  The  father,  Ed 
ward  H.  Eldredge,  was  born  September  11,  1806,  at  Salisbury, 

Conn.,  and  removed  when  quite  young  with  his  parents  to  Berk-  • 

shire,  Tioga  county.  He  graduated  from  a Philadelphia  medical 
college,  and,  after  practicing  several  years  at  Slaterville,  he  removed 
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to  Berkshire  in  1860,  and  returned  a year  later.  He  was  married 
October  19,  1857,  with  Mary  Sophia,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Polly 
(Leonard)  Ball  of  Berkshire.  She  was  born  February  2,  1821. 
Their  children  were  ; Mary  L.,  born  February  28,  1860  (Mrs.  Borneo 
Brown,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.),  Edward  0.,  Frank  A.,  born  Jan- 
uary 18,  1868,  and  Richard  L.,  born  November  1,  1866.  Dr.  Eld- 
redge  died  in  1869.  Edward  0.,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  left 
school  and  went  to  live  with  an  uncle,  Levi  Ball,  on  a farm  at  Berk- 
shire. At  the  age  of  12  he  entered  the  store  of  another  uncle,  C. 
P.  Johnson,  at  Berkshire,  and  soon  rose  to  a clerkship,  and  in  1879, 
on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  became  the  manager.  In  1882,  he  was 
taken  as  a partner  by  bis  aunt  in  the  business  under  the  firm  name 
of  E.  0.  Eldredge  & Co.  Nine  years  later  he  purchased  Mrs.  John- 
son’s interest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  came  to  Owego  as  cashier  of 
the  Owego  National  bank,  which  position  he  now  occupies.  In 
1894,  Mr.  Eldredge  sold  his  store.  He  was  in  1895  appointed 
by  Governor  Morton  one  of  the  loan  commissioners  of  Tioga 
county,  and  in  1896  was  elected  county  treasurer  for  the  term  of 
three  years.  He  was  married  January  23,  1885,  with  Cornelia 
Waldo  Royce,  daughter  of  John  L.  and  Cornelia  E.  (Waldo)  Royce. 
She  was  born  April  9,  1863.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldredge  have  one 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  born  July  2,  1892  ; an  older  daughter,  Anna, 
having  died  in  February,  1895.  Mr.  Eldredge  retains  his  residence 
at  Berkshire,  where  his  mother  still  lives. 

LaRue  H.  Conklin,  who  has  been  connected  with  some  depart- 
ment of  the  county  government  since  1885,  and  who  in  every 
capacity  has  proved  a competent  and  efficient  officer,  was  the 
grandson  of  Hiram  Conklin,  an  early  settler  in  Owego  on  Stanton 
Hill.  Later  on  he  removed  to  Big  Island,  where  he  died.  His  chil- 
dren were  Ephriam,  Henry,  John,  Frederick,  David,  Lewis  D., 
Joseph,  Charles,  Nancy  and  Caroline.  Charles  was  born  in  Owego 
in  1832,  and  has  generally  been  a farmer,  although  he  built  many 
arks  and  run  the  river  for  years.  He  was  one  of  the  best  pilots 
on  the  Susquehanna  in  his  time.  His  wife  was  Julia  A.  LaMonte, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children,  LaRue  H.,  Frank  H.,  Cornelia  E., 
Carrie  A.  and  Minnie.  LaRue  Conklin  was  first  appointed  under 
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sheriff  in  1885,  serving  three  years,  and  was  then  keeper  at  the 
county  farm  from  1887  to  1898.  In  the  fall  of  1892  he  was 
elected  sheriff,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  was  made  under 
sheriff.  Mr.  Conklin  married  (fussie  A.,  daughter  of  William 
Mitchell,  of  Smithville,  N.  Y.  They  have  three  children. 

William  Coyle,  who  has  been  known  in  Owego  among  busi- 
ness men  since  1849,  was  a native  of  Manchester,  England,  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1849,  and  to  Owego  during  the  same  year. 
For  several  years  he  worked  in  the  railroad  shops,  and  also  for 
Frederick  Parmalee.  But  in  1858  he  became  one  of  the  firm  of 
Clark,  Coyle  & Perry,  Mr.  Coyle  being  by  trade  a coachsmith  and 
carriage  ironer.  The  new  firm  was  fairly  started  in  business  when 
an  unfortunate  fire  swept  away  all  of  its  property.  But  the  gen- 
erous people  of  Owego  raised  $1,000  by  subscription  to  rebuild  the 
shop,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  Mr.  Coyle  again  became  con- 
nected with  the  firm.  After  several  years  he  sold  out  and  estab- 
lished a livery  business  on  North  avenue,  with  which,  until  quite 
recently,  he  has  since  been  connected.  Mr.  Coyle  began  his  busi- 
ness life  with  no  capital  other  than  his  trade  and  a strong  consti- 
tution, and  as  a result  of  his  work  he  is  in  comfortable  circumstances 
and  enjoys  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  townsmen.  In 
Utica,  Mr.  Coyle  was  married  with  Sarah  Jane  Embody.  They 
have  no  children,  but  by  informal  adoption  Thomas  Croak  is  a 
member  of  the  family,  and  now  has  charge  of  the  livery. 

Ward  Decker,  son  of  Anson  and  Phoebe  (Washburn)  Decker, 
was  born  in  Owego,  August  11,  1865.  He  was  educated  at  the  free 
academy,  and  was  afterward  in  the  book  and  stationery  business 
about  ten  years.  On  April  16,  1895,  he  patented  an  automatic  tel- 
ephone appliance  and  an  automatic  switchboard,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wdiich  he  erected  a substantial  building  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  village.  The  business  here  is  conducted  by  the  Decker- 
Hinckley  manufacturing  company,  of  which  Ward  Decker  is  the 
active  manager.  Anson  Decker  was  one  of  the  old  residents,  and 
a native  of  Owego,  born  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  and  through 
the  period  of  his  business  life  was  one  of  its  substantial  and  pro- 
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gressive  citizens.  On  June  2,  1856,  he  married  with  Phoebe  A. 
Washburn,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  George  and  Ruella, 
both  of  whom  died  in  childhood,  and  Ward,  of  the  Decker-Hinck- 
ley  manufacturing  company.  Anson  Decker  was  once  deputy 
sheriff  of  Broome  county  and  three  times  supervisor  of  the  town 
of  Owego.  He  died  in  the  village  May  28,  1880. 

LeBoy  W.  Kingman  was  a son  of  Col.  John  Kingman,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Cortland  county,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  August 
9,  1808,  at  Cincinnatus,  1ST.  Y.  He  married  May  8,  1837,  with 
Maria  Livermore,  daughter  of  Col.  William  Livermore,  of  Spencer, 
Mass.  In  early  life  he  was  a merchant  at  Speedsville,  N.  Y.,  re- 
moving thence,  in  1849,  to  Owego,  where  he  continued  the  mer- 
cantile business.  He  was  clerk  of  Tioga  county,  holding  the  office 
two  terms  from  1853  to  1859.  He  died  in  Owego  March  2,  1861. 
His  children  are,  LeRoy  YY.  Kingman,  editor  of  the  Owego  Gazette; 
William  L.  Kingman,  general  freight  agent  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral & Hudson  River  railroad  ; Mrs.  Henry  Campbell,  Mrs.  Charles 
K.  Eastwood,  and  Miss  Emily  L.  Kingman. 

John  Ripley  was  born  in  Covington,  Connecticut,  March  17, 
1792,  of  genuine  sturdy  stock  exemplifying  the  Yankee’s  true 
characteristics.  He  came  to  Tioga  county  at  an  early  day  ; was 
its  sheriff  sixteen  years  and  held  other  offices  of  public  and  politi- 
cal trust.  His  wife  was  Diana  Westfall,  born  in  Orange  county, 
N.  Y.,  May  23,  1796.  Four  children  blessed  their  union:  Eliza 

Smith  (still  living  in  Illinois)  married  Ebenezer  Woodbridge  of 
Candor  ; Sarah  Pierce  (died  in  1894) ; Charles  Pomeroy,  who  has 
a son  now,  (May  1897)  living  in  Owego.  He  died  in  Illinois  Decem- 
ber 1863  ; Frances  Clarissa  (who  became  the  wife  of  Ezra  Stone 
Buckbee  in  October,  1849.)  John  Ripley  died  January  22,  1860, 
and  his  wife  died  December  31,  1868. 

Ezra  S.  Buckbee  was  born  in  the  town  of  Owego,  about  three 
miles  north  of  the  village,  in  the  year  1827,  but  when  an  infant  his 
parents  removed  to  Albany  county  where  his  father  soon  after- 
ward died.  The  widow  then  came  to  Geneva  to  live.  At  the  age 
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of  sixteen  Ezra  was  a clerk  in  the  grocei*y  store  of  Lucius  Truman 
and  William  P.  Stone,  with  whom  he  became  partner  in  1850, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Truman,  Stone  & Co.  Stephen  S.  and 
Benjamin  L.  Truman  were  also  members  of  the  firm.  Five  years 
later  the  business  was  changed  to  dry  goods,  the  firm  name  being 
Stone  & Co.  The  store  was  called  “ The  Empire  Store.”  After 
Mr.  Stone’s  retirement  in  1870  Mr.  Buckbee  formed  a partnership 
with  Asa  N.  Potter  of  Owego  and  Edwin  Booth  of  Candor,  the 
firm-name  then  being  Potter,  Buckbee  & Co.  In  March  1883,  the 
firm  of  Buckbee,  Peterson,  Wood,  Schoonmaker  & Burgess  was 
formed.  Mr.  Buckee  being  senior  partner  and  active  business 
man  of  the  house.  He  was  in  business  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
August  10,  1883,  and  that  event  was  regarded  as  a serious  loss  to 
Owego,  for  during  the  long  period  of  his  business  life  in  the 
county  Ezra  S.  Buckbee  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  staunch 
and  straightforward  men  of  the  county,  as  well  as  one  of  Owego’s 
most  public-spirited  citizens  : an  upright  Christian  man,  upon 
whose  career  there  was  no  stain.  Several  children  of  relatives 
(and  of  those  who  were  not)  found  a pleasant  home  in  Mr.  Buck- 
bee’s  house.  Truly  the  world  was  the  better  for  his  living. 

Thomas  B.  Stephens,  son  of  John  Stephens,  was  born  in  1818  at 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.  In  182o  or  1821  John  Stephens  became  one  of 
the  first  early  settlers  of  Bradford  county,  Pa.,  at  Warren  Center. 
Thomas  married  there  Mary  G.  Whittaker.  They  had  nine  child- 
ren. Mr.  Stephens  purchased  a farm  at  South  Apalaehin  in  1863, 
which  was  his  home  until  his  death  on  July  4,  1875,  and  where 
his  widow  now  lives. 

James  Archibald  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  old  business 
men  of  Owego.  He  was  of  Scotch  parentage,  horn  July  4,  1776, 
at  Caldwell,  Warren  county,  N.  Y.  Although  not  among  the 
earliest  settlers,  he  was  an  early  resident  of  Owego,  removing 
here  February  22,  1822,  with  his  family,  consisting  of  wife  and 
six  children,  Martha,  Alvah,  Almon,  Samuel,  Maria  and  Allen. 
He  was  a tanner,  and  started  a small  tannery  in  the  village.  He 
obtained  a patent  for  a large  tract  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the 
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river,  which  he  and  his  two  sous  cleared  up.  Later  in  life  he  be- 
came engaged  in  farming.  He  died  February  8,  1857. 

Samuel  Archibald,  born  June  12,  1810,  at  Caldwell,  Warren 
county,  N.  Y-,  accompanied  his  father  to  Owego  at  the  age  of  ten 
years.  From  1832  to  1851  he,  in  partnership  with  His  brothers 
Alvah  and  Almon,  became  extensively  engaged  in  lumbering,  sale 
of  boots  and  shoes,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  mit- 
tens. In  1838  he  built  the  tannery  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
where  for  over  forty  years  he  carried  on  a large  business.  The 
same  year  he  married  Adeline  Mason,  of  Ivelloggsville,  Cayuga 
county,  and  to  them  were  horn  six  children,  five  of  whom  are 
still  living.  He  was  known  in  the  days  of  general  training  as 
“Major”  Archibald,  he  having  successively  held  the  ranks  of  lieu- 
tenant, captain  and  major  in  the  state  militia.  In  politics  he  was 
a democrat.  His  death  occurred  November  25,  1891.  His  wife 
died  January  28,  1887. 

Asa  N.  Potter  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
business  men  of  Owego.  He  was  born  in  Candor,  N.  Y.,  August 
17,  1838,  the  son  of  Deacon  Harvey  and  Mary  Hart  Potter.  Before 
coming  to  Owego  he  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in 
Candor.  After  his  removal  to  the  county  seat  he  was  engaged  in 
the  same  business,  which  he  carried  on  with  much  success  for 
about  twenty  years,  associated  with  different  partners,  best  known 
as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Potter  & Buckbee.  In  1882  he  retired 
from  active  business,  owing  to  failing  health.  Mr.  Potter  was 
married  in  1863  to  Georgianna,  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  Archi- 
bald, whose  death  occurred  in  1875.  In  1878  he  married  Delphine 
Archibald,  a younger  sister  of  His  first  wife.  In  politics  he  was  a 
republican.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  village  in  1875,  later 
was  one  of  the  hoard  of  school  commissioners,  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  December  9,  1 890,  he  had  been  for 
many  years  a trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  of  which 
society  he  was  a member. 

James  T.  Rogers  was  born  in  April,  1864,  in  Owego,  two  miles 
north  of  the  village,  son  of  Dr.  C.  R.  and  Henrietta  H.  (Tracy) 
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Rogers.  When  Dr.  C.  R.  Rogers  was  four  years  of  age  his  father 
removed  with  the  family  to  Whitney’s  Point  in  Broome  county. 
Here  he  studied  medicine  and  commenced  its  practice.  Several 
years  later  he  removed  to  Newark  Valiev  where  he  now  resides. 
James  received  his  early  education  at  the  schools  of  Whitney’s 
Point  and  Newark  Valley,  and  completed  his  school  course  in  the 
Owego  academy  in  1881.  He  became  a clerk  in  the  Owego  post- 
office,  and  in  1883  was  appointed  assistant  postmaster.  It  was  un- 
der his  supervision  that  the  free  delivery  system  was  inaugurated 
in  the  village.  In  January,  1889,  he  commenced  to  study  law  in 
the  office  of  Howard  J.  Mead,  and  held  the  offices  of  clerk  of  the 
surrogate  court  and  village  clerk  of  Owego  until  the  fall  of  1891, 
when  he  resigned  and  entered  the  law  department  of  Cornell  uni- 
versity. In  his  junior  year  at  college  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
president  of  his  class.  On  September  16,  1892,  Mr.  Rogers  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Ithaca,  before  completing  his  studies. 
Later  receiving  the  appointment  as  librarian  of  the  law  school,  he 
returned  to  Ithaca  college  and  was  graduated  in  June,  1893,  with  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  Mr.  Rogers  was  one  of  six  members 
of  liis  class  selected  by  competition  to  participate  in  the  annual 
law  school  prize  debate,  one  of  the  events  of  commencement  week; 
and  at  the  contest  he  was  awarded  first  prize.  Before  he  graduated 
Mi-.  Rogers  had  accepted  a clerkship  in  the  law  office  of  White  & 
Cheney,  at  Syracuse,  where  he  remained  seven  months  after  leav- 
ing school.  In  March,  1894,  he  formed  a partnership  with  S.  Mack 
Smith,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  which  still  exists.  In  May,  1895, 
Mr.  Rogers  was  appointed  police  attorney  at  Binghamton.  Mr. 
Rogers  is  a member  of  Friendship  Lodge,  F & A.  M.,  and  is 
past  sachem  of  Ahwaga  Tribe,  I.  0.  R.  M.,  at  Owego.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  great  council  of  the  Red  Men  of  the  state. 
He  is  an  honorary  member  of  Defiance  Hook  & Ladder  company, 
and  during  his  residence  in  Owego  was  its  assistant  foreman. 

James  Hill  was  born  in  the  town  of  Tioga,  December  14,  1816, 
a son  of  Chauncey  and  Lucy  (Sexton)  Hill.  At  an  early  age  he 
learned  the  carpenter  and  joiner’s  trade,  and  subsequently  became 
a well  known  and  prosperous  contractor  and  builder  of  Owego. 
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On  April  4,  1839,  he  was  married  with  Harriet  Emily,  a daughter 
of  Edward  S.  and  Lydia  (Curry)  Madan.  Their  children  were ; 
Sarah  E.  (Mrs.  Albert  H.  Keeler),  Lydia  (Mrs.  Ernest  de  Vallier), 
Charles  O.,  and  Ida  E.  (Mrs.  G.  A.  Morton).  Mr.  Hill  died  Janu- 
ary 5,  1887.  Mrs.  Hill  married,  second,  N.  E.  Neal,  of  Nichols. 
Mr.  Neal  was  horn  March  18,  1827,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  his  early 
youth  he  located  at  Nichols  and  became  a contractor  and  builder. 
Later  in  life  he  became  a furniture  dealer  at  Nichols,  until  he  re- 
tired from  active  business  life  and  removed  to  Owego. 

Emily  Elizabeth  Platt,  seventh  child  of  Wm.  Platt,  born  April 
28,  1829,  married  October  14,  1852,  with  Charles  P.  Skinner,  born 
at  Massillon,  Ohio,  August  12,  1827,  son  of  C.  K.  Skinner,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  in  that  country.  Charles  P.  was  educated  at 
Gambia  and  the  Western  lieserve  college,  at  Hudson,  Ohio.  He 
was  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Massillon  for  some  years,  and 
then  engaged  in  shipping  at  Milan,  Ohio,  and,  for  a time,  in  New 
York  city.  He  came  to  Owego  in  1859,  and  in  April  of  that  year 
went  into  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  Fred  E.  Platt,  in 
the  clothing  business.  That  partnership  existed  a year,  and  on 
March  1,  1862,  he  joined  partnership  in  a grocery  with  T.  A.  Chat- 
field,  which  continued  until  the  spring  of  1866.  When  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Chenango  canal  was  built  he  secured  profitable  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  portions  of  that  work.  He  subse- 
quently engaged  as  a government  contractor  for  cascade  locks  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  at  various  other  places  in  the  country  as 
railroad  contractor  for  a number  of  years.  He  was  cashier  of  the 
National  Union  bank  of  Owego  and  had  charge  of  the  closing  of 
the  business  of  that  institution  in  1890.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skinner  had 
one  son,  Frederick  Platt  Skinner,  born  October  31,  1858.  He  is 
now  living  with  his  mother  in  Owego.  Mr.  Skinner  died  June  10, 
1882. 

Robert  Cole  came  from  Cambridgeshire,  England,  in  the  year 
1824,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Owego,  up  the  creek  three  miles. 
Here  he  afterward  lived  many  years,  a good  farmer  and  worthy 
citizen.  He  brought  to  this  country  a wife  and  six  children,  and 
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two  others  were  born  after  the  Settlement  in  town.  The  children 
were  James,  who  died  in  Iowa  ; Harriet,  who  married  with  William 
C.  Talcott ; John  who  died  at  seventeen  ; Thomas,  who  moved  to 
Iowa  ; Abram,  who  lives  on  the  old  home  farm  ; Ann,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy ; Robert,  now  living  in  Missouri  ; and  Mary  Ann,  who  mar- 
ried with  Eugene  Hammond  and  lived  and  died  in  Owego.  Robert 
Cole  died  in  Owego  in  1874,  at  the  age  of  82  years.  His  wife  died 
in  1854.  William  C.  Talcott  and  Harriet  Cole  were  married  Sep- 
tember 10,  1845,  and  to  them  was  born  one  child,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy. Mr.  Talcott  was  a farmer  and  a man  much  respected  in 
the  town.  His  farm  was  near  Robert  Cole’s  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town.  He  came  to  Owego  to  live  in  1874,  and  he  died  two 
years  later. 

Rev.  Father  Ryan,  Pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s  Roman  Catholic 
church  at  Owego,  was  born  October  25,  1847,  in  County  Kearney, 
Ireland.  He  came  to  this  country  when  fourteen  and  lived  with 
an  uncle  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  began  his  studies  for  the 
priesthood  at  St.  Francis  de  Stael’s  school.  In  1865,  he  went  to  the 
Niagara  Falls  university,  completed  his  theological  course  and  was 
ordained  by  Bishop  Ryan  in  1871.  His  first  pastorate  was  as  an 
assistant  to  Father  Clark  in  the  Catholic  church  at  Elmira.  He 
remained  six  months,  and  was  transferred  to  assist  the  Vicar  - 
Oeneral,  Father  Gleason,  at  Buffalo.  A half  year  later  he  took 
charge  of  the  Cauba  at  Allegany,  St.  Bonaventure  college.  Six 
months  later  he  became  pastor  of  the  Catholic  church  at  Addison, 
where  he  remained  five  years.  He  has  also  had  pastorates  at 
Fllicottville,  Cattaraugus  county  and  at  Watkins  Glen  ; at  Wat- 
kins he  remained  fifteen  years,  and  came  to  Owego  in  1893,  the 
successor  to  Father  Johnson.  On  June  3,  1896,  at  Owego,  Father 
Ryan  celebrated  the  twenty -fifth  anniversary  of  his  ordination. 
It  was  a brilliant  event  in  the  life  of  this  devoted  divine.  The 
church  was  beautifully  decorated  and  the  ceremonies,  conducted  by 
old  friends  prominent  in  the  Catholic  clergy,  were  very  impressive. 
Among  the  eminent  clergymen  present  were  Rev.  Dr.  Quigley  of 
Buffalo  and  Rev.  Dr.  McHale,  President  of  Niagara  university. 
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Irving  J.  Delavan,  produce  and  stock  dealer  at  Owego,  was 
born  April  27,  1834,  at  Willett,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y.,  a son  of 
Charles  and  Maria  (Adams)  Delavan.  Mr.  Delavan  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  village  and  at  the  academy  at 
Cincinnatus,  Cortland  county.  After  leaving  school,  he  worked 
with  his  father  on  the  farm  and  remained  there  until  1874,  when 
he  came  to  Owego  and  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  general  pro- 
duce and  live  stock.  Mr.  Delavan  was  married  November  16,  1868, 
with  Eleanor  A.  Newcomb,  a daughter  of  Samuel  E.  and  Emily 
(Tyler)  Newcomb,  of  Cortland  county.  She  was  born  March  3, 
1848,  at  Willett,  and  was  educated  in  the  academy  at  Cortland  and 
Barton  seminary  at  Binghamton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delevan  have  two 
children  ; Emma  Tyler,  born  March  16,  1880,  and  Bertha  New- 
comb, born  January  27,  1882. 

Lucien  Horton,  son  of  Homer  and  Jane  (Davidge)  Horton,  was 
born  at  Bethel,  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.,  December  14,  1x36.  Mr. 
Horton  was  reared  and  educated  at  Liberty  Falls  in  Sullivan 
county.  He  left  there  in  1858.  He  entered  business  with  Mr. 
John  Davidge  under  the  firm  name  of  Davidge,  Horton  & Co.,  and 
operated  a tannery  in  Pennsylvania.  He  came  to  Berkshire  in  this 
county  in  1865  when  the  firm  purchased  the  T.  C.  Bidwell  & Co.’s 
tannery  at  Berkshire,  and  remained  there  until  his  death  on  Nov- 
ember 10,  1892.  Mr.  Horton  was  twice  married.  His  first  mar- 
riage, on  November  12,  1861,  was  with  Harriet  Burr,  a sister  of 
Mrs.  John  Davidge.  She  was  born  August  21,  1836.  They  had 
seven  children.  In  1885  Mr.  Horton  married  Alathea  Ball, 
daughter  of  Asa  and  Esther  (Manning)  Ball,  of  Berkshire.  By  this 
union  there  were  two  children.  Since  1895  Mrs.  Horton  has  re- 
sided with  her  children  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Hamilton,  optician,  son  of  Joel  A.  and  Sarah  E.  (Taylor) 
Hamilton,  was  born  April  5,  1873,  at  Halsey  Valley,  Tioga  county. 
Joel  A.,  born  November  30,  1833,  was  a son  of  Thomas  A.  and 
Sally  Hamilton.  Joel  Hamilton  is  a contractor  and  builder,  and 
resides  at  Owego.  Mrs.  Hamilton,  wife  of  Joel,  was  born  in  1830 
at  Enfield,  Tompkins  county,  and  came  to  this  county  with  her 
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parents  when  a child,  and  was  married  with  Joel  Hamilton  on 
February  10,  1858.  Fred  came  to  Owego  with  his  parents,  and  his 
education  was  attained  in  the  Owego  public  schools.  In  1887  he 
left  school  and  entered  the  employ  of  W.  A.  Lawrence,  jeweler 
and  optician,  and  four  years  later  he  purchased  a half  interest  in 
the  firm.  In  January,  1896  (on  the  death  of  Mr.  Lawrence),  Mr. 
Hamilton  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  business.  On  October  1, 
1896,  Mr.  Hamilton  married  Harriett  E.,  daughter  of  Edwin  and 
Sarah  F’.  Bush,  of  Lansing,  Tompkins  county.  They  live  on  a 
small  farm  just  east  of  Owego  village.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a mem- 
ber, and  also  the  assistant  foreman,  of  the  Owego  hook  and  ladder 
fire  company,  and  also  of  Aliwaga  Tribe,  No.  40,  I.  0.  of  R.  M. 

George  S.  Hansell  was  horn  February  11,  1841,  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  a son  of  William  S.  and  Elenor  (Forde)  Hansell.  Mr. 
Hansell  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and 
later  under  a private  instructor.  He  entered  business  with  Ids 
father,  under  the  firm  name  of  William  S.  Hansell  & Sons,  leather 
and  harness  manufacturers.  In  1879  Mr.  Hansell  removed  to 
Owego,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  married  August  7, 
1873,  with  Laura  W.  Storrs,  a daughter  of  Aaron  Putnam  and 
Frances  Abigail  (Camp)  Storrs.  She  was  born  at  Owego  January 
10, 1854.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hansell  have  one  son,  Francis  Storrs  Han- 
sell, horn  May  5,  1874.  He  is  a graduate  of  Owego  academy,  of 
the  class  of  '90,  and  also  of  Cornell  university,  taking  the  degree 
of  Ph.  B.  in  the  class  of  ’96. 

Isaac  W.  Groesbeck,  son  of  John  N.  and  Sarah  (Becker)  Groes- 
beck,  was  horn  September  28,  1822,  in  the  town  of  Owego,  one- 
half  mile  south  of  the  village,  on  the  Montrose  turnpike.  His 
father,  a farmer  of  Dutch  ancestry,  was  born  in  Washington 
county,  N.  Y.  He  moved  with  his  parents  when  a child  to  Rens- 
selaer county,  where  he  lived  until  April,  1822,  when  he  came  to 
Tioga  county,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  five  children.  He 
purchased  and  located  on  what  is  now  the  Archibald  farm  on  the 
turnpike.  Eight  years  later  he  sold  that  place  and  bought  a large 
tract  opposite  Hiawatha  island,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Susque- 
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hanna.  This  farm  has  been  the  homestead  of  the  family  and 
occupied  by  Isaac  W.,  the  younger  son,  for  sixty-six  years.  He 
inherited  a portion  of  the  old  farm,  and  by  hard  work  and  careful 
saving  has  added  to  the  old  place,  accumulating  in  all  over  two 
hundred  acres,  which  he  has  divided  among  his  children.  Isaac 
Groesbeck,  on  January  7,  1851,  was  married  with  Sophia  Pro- 
basco,  born  March  1,  1829,  a daughter  of  Samuel  and  Lydia  Pro- 
basco.  Mrs.  Groesbeck  came  to  Tioga  county  with  her  parents 
from  Port  Jervis,  N.  J.,  about  1835.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Groesbeck 
have  three  children,  Charles  H.,  William  E.  and  Theodore,  all 
now  living  near  the  old  home.  Mr.  Groesbeck  has  always  been  a 
republican  and  has  held  the  offices  of  pathmaster  and  school  trus- 
tee. While  not  a member,  he  has  always  been  a devout  attend- 
ant of  the  Methodist  church  in  Owego. 

Aaron  Steele,  agent  for  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & Western 
railroad  at  Apalacliin,  was  born  at  that  place  January  9,  1835,  a 
son  of  Ranson  and  Rebecca  (Dean)  Steele.  Aaron  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  at  Apalacliin  and  studied  at  the  Owego  academy, 
and  afterward  took  a more  advanced  course  at  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitute at  Towanda,  Pa.  He  left  school  in  1855  and  entered  his 
father’s  store  at  Apalacliin  and  was  its  manager  until  1860.  On 
the  death  of  his  parents  he  became  proprietor.  Mr.  Steele  remained 
in  Apalacliin  until  1876,  when  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Bing- 
hamton, where  they  remained  one  year  and  returned  to  their 
native  home.  Mr.  Steele  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Apalacliin 
in  1860,  succeeding  his  father,  and  held  that  office  until  1884.  He 
served  one  term  as  town  supervisor,  elected  in  1884.  Mr.  Steele 
was  married  on  April  29,  1856,  with. Anna  0.  Camp,  a daughter  of 
Asa  and  Margarette  Camp,  of  Owego.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steele  have 
nine  children  ; Mary,  Helen  Gertrude,  Laura  A.  (Mrs.  Frank  J. 
Knapp),  Grace  R.,  Clara  S.  (Mrs.  Frank  Holmes),  Charles  R.,  Ray- 
mond D.,  Leonore  F.,  and  Florence  B.  Mr.  Steele  was  appointed 
agent  of  the  D.,  L.  & W.  railroad  at  the  opening  of  the  Buffalo 
division  in  1880.  He  is  also  agent  for  the  Scranton  Coal  Company 
and  the  U.  S.  Express  Co. 
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Nathaniel  Gatlin,  son  of  Nathaniel,  born  September  24,  1796, 
in  New  Jersey,  came  to  Tioga  county  with  his  parents  when  very 
young.  The  family  located  three  miles  below  Owego  in  the  town 
of  Nichols.  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  married  Jane  D.  Brodhead,  and  reared 
six  children  ; Delinda  (Mrs.  Benj.  F.  Tracy),  Maria  (Mrs.  Avery 
Olmstead),  Avery  B.,  Isaac  S.,  George  L.,  and  Hannah,  deceased. 
Mrs.  Catlin  died  in  1875  and  Mr.  Gatlin,  September  26,  1893. 

George  Lane  Catlin,  son  of  Nathaniel  (Jr. ) and  Jane  D.  (Brod- 
head) Catlin,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Owego,  March  10,  1836.  He 
attended  in  his  youth  the  district  schools  and  also  the  academy  at 
Owego.  In  1859  he  left  school  and  commenced  work  on  his 
father’s  farm.  In  1869  Mr.  Catlin  was  appointed  internal  revenue 
inspector  for  New  York  city,  an  attache  of  the  district  attorney’s 
office.  This  office  he  held  for  two  years,  returning  to  his  native 
home  in  1871,  and  for  fifteen  consecutive  years  thereafter  he  was 
superintendent  of  Gen.  Benj.  F.  Tracy’s  stock  farm  “ Marshland.” 
In  1876,  and  again  in  1892,  Mr.  Catlin  was  elected  justice  of  the 
peace  at  Apalachin.  In  1873,  he  served  also  as  commissioner  of 
highways.  Mr.  Catlin  purchased  a farm  of  150  acres,  on  Chestnut 
ridge,  in  1886.  Mr.  Catlin  was  married  March  30,  1880,  with  Cora 
A.  Brown,  of  Towanda,  Pa.  They  have  one  child,  George  Brod- 
head, born  December  22,  1890.  Mr.  Catlin  is  a member  of  Tioga 
county  agricultural  society,  a life  member  of  the  New  York  state 
agricultural  society,  and  also  of  Friendship  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M., 
Owego.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Catlin  are  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 

Ransom  S.  Pearsall,  postmaster  at  Apalachin,  was  born  in  that 
village,  January  23,  1838,  a son  of  Wm.  S.  and  Eliza  (Balcom) 
Pearsall.  Mr.  Pearsall  attended  the  public  schools  at  Apalachin 
and  also  studied  in  the  academies  at  Owego,  Binghamton  and  at 
Oxford,  N.  Y.  He  started  in  business  at  the  age  of  18  years  with 
his  brothers,  succeeding  his  father  in  the  milling  business  at  Ap- 
alachin. In  the  spring  of  1865  he  met  with  heavy  losses  by 
flood  and  from  that  time  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and  lumber- 
ing. In  1884  lie  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  at  Apalachin  and 
re-elected  in  1888.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  in  1893.  Mr. 
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Pearsall  was  married  on  February  22,  1865  with  Adaline  V.  Billings, 
a daughter  of  Clinton  and  Ann  (Bronson)  Billings.  She  was  horn 
January  1,  1846.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearsall  have  four  children  ; Grace 
L.,  born  December  20,  1865  ; William  C.,  born  January  22,  1868  ; 
Anna  L.,  horn  June  27,  1871,  wife  of  Edgar  S.  Lane  of  Apalachin  ; 
and  Emily  G.,  born  July  15,  1879.  Mr.  Pearsall  is  a member  of 
Els-Kwa-Ta-Wa  Tribe,  No.  261,  I.  0.  E.  M.  of  Apalachin. 

James  Holmes,  son  of  John  and  Evaline  Holmes,  of  Apalachin 
was  born  in  that  village  December  8,  1845.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Apalachin  and  in  1862  attended  Eastman’s 
business  college  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  In  1865  be  started  in  life 
in  the  mercantile  business  at  Apalachin  which  he  continued  until 
1869.  Mr.  Holmes  traveled  in  the  west  for  two  years  and  on  his 
return  in  1872  received  an  appointment  in  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department  at  Albany.  He  continued  in  that  office  until 
1882  and  in  1884  went  west  to  South  Dakota  where  he  remained 
two  years.  On  his  return  to  Apalachin  in  1885  he  entered  exten- 
sively in  the  lumbering  and  milling  business  which  he  continues 
to-day.  In  the  fall  of  1885  he  was  elected  commissioner  of  high- 
ways and  served  until  1891 . Mr.  Holmes  was  postmaster  of  the 
state  senate  at  Albany  in  1890  and  1891.  On  May  1895,  he  was 
appointed  state  fish  and  game  protecter  which  office  he  now  holds. 
Mr.  Holmes  is  a member  of  Friendship  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M.,  at 
Owego,  and  of  Els-Kwa-Ta-Wa  Tribe,  I.  0.  E.  M.  of  Apalachin. 
On  September  10,  1869,  he  was  married  with  Louise  Camp,  a 
daughter  of  Asa  and  Margarette  Camp,  of  Owego.  Mrs.  Holmes 
was  born  February  21,  1847. 

Hansom  S.  Holmes,  superintendent  of  General  Ben).  F.  Tracy’s 
stock-farm  “Marshland,”  was  born  at  Apalachin,  January  13, 
1855,  a son  of  Stephen  and  Susan  (Jewett)  Holmes.  Stephen 
Holmes  was  born  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1812  and  came  to 
Tioga  county  with  his  parents  when  a young  man.  On  December 
31,  1845,  be  married  Miss  Clarinda  Morey,  of  Orwell,  Pa.  She  died 
in  1849.  Their  only  surviving  child,  John  Holmes,  Jr.,  resides  in 
Apalachin.  He  was  a farmer  and  about  1850  was  proprietor  of 
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the  Exchange  hotel  at  Apalachin.  His  second  'marriage  occurred 
on  October  13,  1853,  with  Susan  W.  (Hilton)  Jewett,  born  April 
29,  1824,  a daughter  of  John  and  Anna  (Kelly)  Jewett.  They  had 
two  children  ; Lydia  Hilton,  born  July  16,  1849,  and  Ransom  S. 
Mr.  Holmes  died  in  1875.  Ransom  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  at  Apalachin.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  commenced 
farming  for  himself,  which  occupation  he  continued  until  1889, 
when  he  became  superintendent  of  the  Marshland  stock-farm.  He 
was  married  April  27,  1884,  with  Nettie  E.  Giles,  daughter  of  John 
S.  and  Martha  (Glover)  Giles.  She  was  horn  August  31,  1868,  at 
Apalachin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes  have  had  three  children,  one 
surviving;  Marcia  S.,  born  November  14,  1884,  died  August  4, 
1885  ; Dora  A.,  born  February  1,  1889  ; and  Fancy  J.,  born  March 
10,  1892,  died  May  16,  1892.  Mr.  Holmes  is  a member  of  Els-Kwa- 
Ta-Wa  Tribe,  No  261,  I.  0.  R.  M.,  at  Apalachin. 

Charles  P.  Doble,  stock  dealer  and  trainer  at  Apalachin,  was 
horn  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  July  27,  1855,  a son  of  William  H.  and  Lina 
Doble.  His  father  was  the  proprietor  of  an  extensive  stock  farm 
and  owner  of  many  noted  fast  horses.  Mr.  Doble  at  an  early  age 
left  school  and  entered  business  on  his  father’s  farm.  Devoted  to 
the  horse,  he  soon  became  a proficient  driver,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  began  business  for  himself  as  a trainer  of  trotting 
horses.  In  this  capacity,  and  in  company  with  his  brother,  Budd 
Doble,  he  has  had  in  his  care  some  of  the  fastest  trotting  horses  of 
the  present  age.  In  1875  Mr.  Doble  came  to  Tioga  county,  locat- 
ing at  Apalachin,  where  he  became  trainer  of  the  fast  horses  of 
Gen.  Benj.  F.  Tracy’s  Marshland  stock  farm.  He  remained  there 
eight  years,  when  he  removed  to  Owego.  Two  years  later  he 
went  west  with  his  brother,  Budd  Doble,  remaining  six  years. 
Returning  to  Apalachan  in  1895,  he  opened  a stable  and  began 
training  a large  string  of  horses.  On  April  30,  1882  Mr.  Doble  was 
married  with  Mary  M.  Dingman,  daughter  of  Abram  and  Adaline 
(Hill)  Dingman,  of  Campville.  She  was  born  March  3,  1857,  at 
Campville.  Mr.  Doble  is  a member  of  Friendship  lodge,  No.  153, 
F.  & A.  M.,  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  and  Els-Kwa-Ta- Wa  tribe,  No.  261. 
I.  0.  R.  M.,  of  Apalachin. 
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Dean. — From  Den  or  Dene  has  arisen  the  surname  Deane.  A Den 
was  the  Saxon  appellation  for  a depression  or  narrow  valley  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  many  such  de- 
pressions in  County  Devon  and  Somerset.  The  name  is  preserved 
in  Taunton  Dean,  etc.,  and  the  Deanes  of  that  valley  showed  their 
pride  in  that  fertile  locality  by  the  saying,  “ Where  should  I be 
born  else  than  in  Taunton  Dean  V The  Deanes  had  lived  for  cen- 
turies in  and  near  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  England  ; from  which 
place  John  and  Walter  Deane,  brothers,  emigrated  to  Taunton, 
Mass.,  in  1637.  They  were  made  freemen  of  Plymouth  colony  in 
1638.  Walter  was  prominent  in  town  affairs  and  a representative 
to  the  general  court.  He  was  a tanner,  and  tanning  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  members  of  the  family  for  many  generations.  Walter 
Deane,  (1)  born  in  Chard,  near  Taunton.  England,  between  1615 
and  1620,  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Richard  Strong,  of  Taun- 
ton, England.  Their  third  son,  Benjamin  Deane  (2),  married  1680- 
81,  January  6,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Jane  (Gilbert)  Wil- 
liams, of  Taunton,  Mass.  Their  second  son,  Benjamin  Deane  (3), 
born  July  31,  1699,  at  Taunton,  married  Zipporah  Deane,  a great- 
granddaughter  of  John  Deane  the  emigrant.  Their  second  son, 
Isaac  Dean  (4),  born  about  1735,  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  married 
Rachel  Staples.  In  the  revolutionary  archives  in  Boston  this 
Isaac  Dean  appears  as  corporal  and  sergeant  with  service  done  his 
country  in  1775 — 1778  and  1779.  In  this  generation  the  “e”  is 
dropped  from  the  name,  though  the  Deanes  of  Taunton  yet  retain 
the  original  spelling.  Isaac  Dean  (5),  second  son  of  Isaac  and 
Rachel  Dean,  born  1781,  February  12,  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  moved 
to  Berkshire  county  and  there  married  Roby,  daughter  of  Simeon 
and  Esther  (Mason)  Martin,  1804,  May  28.  Isaac  Dean  afterward 
made  Adams,  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  his  home,  and  there  carried 
on  the  traditional  business  of  tanning.  Among  his  children  were 
twins,  Horatio  Nelson  Dean  (6)  and  Alanson  Porter  Dean  (6), 
born  1812,  February  19.  Horatio  continued  his  father’s  business 
in  Adams,  and  Alanson  had  a tannery  for  many  years  in  Cheshire, 
Mass.,  from  which  place  he  came  to  Owego,  and  September  15, 
1862,  purchased  from  Elihu  Parmenter  the  property  since  known 
as  “Dean’s  Tannery.”  Alanson  P.  Dean  (6),  married  Caroline  M. 
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Wood,  1835,  May  7.  Their  children  horn  in  Cheshire  were  ; Ellen 
(Mrs.  Stephen  Crandall) ; Morton,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Burdette, 
now  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; Elnora  (Mrs.  George  A.  King),  of  Owego  ; 
Sumner,  of  Owego ; Lydia  (Mrs.  John  Carlson),  of  Owego  ; and 
Caroline  Dean,  now  living  with  her  mother  in  Owego.  Alanson 
P.  Dean  died  in  Owego  July  28,  1888,  and  was  buried  in  Cheshire. 
H.  Nelson  Dean  was  married  October  6,  1835,  in  Adams,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mercy  (Slocum)  Bowen.  He  died  in 
Owego  August  8,  1872.  Their  children  (7th  gen.)  were  ; Mary 
Celestia;  Ransom  Bowen  Dean,  died  in  Adams  May  2,  1889,  and 
was  buried  in  Owego  ; Isaac  Nelson  Dean,  now  a resident  of  Clark, 
Dak.;  Anna  M.,  who  lives  in  Owego  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Mary 
Dean  ; and  Samuel  Sayles  (died  young).  Mary  Celestia  Dean,  No- 
vember 16,  1858,  married  Thomas  S.  Arnold,  esq.,  of  Herkimer, 
N.  Y.,  son  of  Nathan  Arnold,  of  Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  and  had  a daugh- 
ter, Etta  M.  Arnold.  Thomas  S.  Arnold  was  in  the  121st  New 
York  infantry  in  the  civil  war,  serving  as  first  lieutenant,  adju- 
tant and  captain.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg and  died  May  19,  1863,  at  Potomac  creek  hospital.  Decem- 
ber 28, 1880,  his  widow  married  Hon.  Charles  A.  Clark,  of  Owego. 
H.  Nelson  Dean  and  son  Ransom  B.  Dean,  on  October  29,  1869, 
purchased  the  Owego  tannery  property  of  Alanson  P.  Dean,  and 
soon  moved  his  family  from  Adams  to  Owego,  leaving  Ransom  B. 
Dean  in  charge  of  the  business  in  Massachusetts.  The  H.  N.  Dean 
& Son  tannery  property  now  belongs  to  E.  M.  Arnold,  and  the 
business  is  carried  on  in  her  name. 

Leonard,  the  name  is  Saxon,  and  was  spelled  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury as  now.  The  Leonard  family  have  been  identified  with  Owego 
since  pioneer  days.  In  1651,  James  and  Henry  Leonard  came  with 
the  Second  Winthrop  to  Massachusetts.  Here,  at  Lynn,  Braintree, 
and  Taunton,  they  entered  into  iron  industries.  They  were  an 
“iron ’’family  by  training,  coming  from  Pontypool,  in  Wales 
(Monmouthshire).  The  Leonards  are  of  the  family  of  Lcmiard, 
Lord  Dacre.  They  hear  the  same  arms  and  motto,  viz  : “ Three 

fleur  de  lys,  on  a red  hand,  upon  a golden  shield.”  The  crest  is  a 
wolf-dog’s  head,  and  the  motto,  “ Pour  bien  desirer The  present 
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baron  in  England  is  Sir  Thomas  Barrett-Lennard,  of  “Belhus,” 
Avely,  Essex.  Mr.  Henry  Barrett-Lennard,  of  Well  Walk,  Hemp- 
stead, London,  is  of  the  same  family.  The  Owego  Leonards  are 
descended  from  the  Taunton  progenitors  thus  : Thomas,  of  Ponty- 
pool,  England;  James,  born  1610,  James,  born  1643,  Stephen, born 
1680,  died  1743,  of  Taunton,  Mass.;  Joshua,  born  1724,  of  New 
Jersey,  died  1760;  Silas,  born  1756,  Whippany,  N.  J.;  Stephen 
Banks,  born  1793  ; William  Boardman,  1st.,  born  1821  ; Lewis 
Hermon,  born  1850;  William  Boardman,  2d.,  born  1874.  The 
elder  Leonard,  Silas,  born  at  Whippany,  N.  J.,  1756,  came  to 
Owego  in  1813  from  New  York  city,  and  here  on  April  15,  1793, 
was  born  Stephen  Banks  Leonard.  Silas  Leonard,  a manufacturer 
of  leather  goods,  was  of  dignified  presence  and  esteemed  for  his 
piety.  He  was  blind  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  His  son, 
while  quite  a youth,  went  to  Albany  and  in  the  Argus  learned  type 
setting.  His  fellow  compositor  was  Tlmrlow  Weed,  and  they  be- 
came fast  friends  for  life.  He  later  engaged  in  printing  and  news- 
paper publication  in  Owego,  which  he  continued  for  twenty-two 
years  (see  page  198).  He  purchased  land  on  the  river  and  built  a 
residence  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Mr.  0.  Campbell.  From 
March  11,  1816,  to  May  15, 1820,  he  was  postmaster,  also  from  No- 
vember 20,  1844,  to  April  18,  1849.  He  purchased  the  stage  and 
post  routes  to  Binghamton,  Norwich,  Penn  Yan,  Bath,  and  other 
points.  He  was  an  active  and  interested  free  mason  and  held  high 
positions  in  the  craft.  On  February  22,  1818,  he  married  Esther 
Henrietta  Sperry,  a half-sister  of  William,  Nathan,  Anson,  and 
Hermon  Camp.  Their  children  were  ; William  Boardman,  Her- 
mon Camp,  Henrietta,  George  Sperry,  Emily  Caroline,  Washing- 
ton Irving,  and  Laura  Ann.  Mr.  Leonard  was  a public  spirited 
citizen.  He  aided  in  obtaining  the  incorporation  of  the  academy. 
He  went  to  Albany  and  secured  grants  of  books  and  founded  the 
Owego  public  library,  and  in  other  ways  toiled  for  the  development 
of  Owego.  In  1835  he  was  elected  a member  of  congress  and 
served  until  1841.  A fluent  and  graceful  speaker,  preparing  his 
addresses  with  much  care,  his  influence  became  potent  in  his  large 
congressional  district,  which  reached  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
lake.  He  was  honored  with  handsome  appointments,  and  retired 
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from  congress  with  credit.  On  liis  return  to  Owego  he  engaged 
in  farming,  and  here,  at  the  “Locusts,”  east  of  the  village,  he 
lived  for  some  years.  Returning  to  the  village  he  purchased  the 
residence  on  Main  street  where  his  daughters  now  dwell.  His 
venerable  figure  was  well  known  by  all  in  the  streets.  He  was  a 
model  gentleman,  and  his  urbanity  was  a frequent  subject  of  re- 
mark. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  were  consistent  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Stephen  Banks  Leonard  and  Esther  Hen- 
rietta, his  wife,  died  in  Owego,  and  they  are  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery adjoining  the  Presbyterian  church. 

William  Boardman  Leonard,  oldest  son  of  Stephen  Banks  and 
Esther  Henrietta  Leonard,  was  born  at  Owego  on  June  17,  1821,  in 
the  house  now  standing  immediately  in  rear  of  Mr.  C.  Campbell’s 
house.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Owego  academy,  but 
at  17  years  of  age  went  to  Trumansburg,  and  became  a member 
of  his  uncle  Hermon  Camp’s  household,  and  a clerk  in  his  estab- 
lishment. Here  he  remained  till  lie  was  27  years  old,  when  he  be- 
came a salesman  in  New  York.  He  soon  went  to  Albany  and  en- 
tered the  state  auditor’s  office.  Completing  his  term  of  work,  lie 
again  returned  to  New  York  and  with  his  brother-in-law,  Ben- 
jamin Pomeroy,  established  the  mercantile  house  of  Pomeroy  & 
Leonard,  and  later  became  successively  a partner  in  the  large  dry- 
goods  jobbing  houses  of  Hurlburt  & Sweetser,  Hurlburt,  VanYalk- 
enburg  & Co.,  and  P.  VanValkenburg  & Co.  Some  years  after  he 
founded  the  commission  house  of  Leonard,  Rhodes  & Grosvenor, 
and  then  the  house  of  Leonard  & Farrington.  After  the  close  of 
the  civil  war  in  1865,  Mr.  Leonard  retired  from  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  founded  the  banking  house  of  Leonard,  Sheldon  & 
Foster.  It  became  a powerful  financial  office,  changing  its  title 
to  Leonard,  Sheldon  & Co.,  and,  later,  when  Mr.  Leonard  gave  up 
active  pursuits,  to  Decker,  Howell  & Co.  While  in  business  Mr. 
Leonard  was  a director  in  important  institutions.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Surety  Co.,  a director  in  the  bank 
of  North  America,  the  founder  and  president  of  the  Kings  County 
bank  in  Brooklyn,  vice-president  of  the  society  for  protecting  chil- 
dren, and  was  president  of  the  Homeopathic  hospital  of  Brooklyn 
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tinguished  for  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  unfaltering  adherence 
to  principle — the  unflinching  Covenanters  of  Scotland  and  the 
staunch  Puritans  of  New  England.  He  early  developed,  and  sus- 
tained through  life,  the  indomitable  fixedness  of  purpose  and  the 
intense  conscientiousness  and  devotion  to  the  right,  which  were 
his  by  inheritance,  and  which  characterized  his  every  action.  He 
was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Ridgebury  and  Goshen  academies, 
but  delicate  health  prevented  the  continuance  of  his  course  of 
study.  He  came  with  his  father  to  Waverly  in  1850,  a lad  of  sev- 
enteen, and  was  soon  employed  in  the  old  Waverly  bank  ; and  his 
financial  education  was  continued  in  the  Chemung  Canal  bank  at 
Elmira,  and  in  the  First  National  bank  of  the  same  place.  In  1864 
Mr.  Elmer  organized  the  First  National  bank  of  Waverly,  was  its 
cashier  until  1868,  then  its  president  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  married  in  October,  1865,  Miss  Sarah  P.  Perkins,  daughter  of 
the  late  George  A.  Perkins,  of  Athens,  Pa.  Waverly  was  his 
chosen  residence,  and  there  his  name  was  closely  identified  with 
the  leading  religious,  benevolent  and  business  projects  of  this  sec- 
tion. He  had  a genius  for  the  successful  management  of  difficult 
enterprises,  and  while  a man  of  varied  and  responsible  affairs,  no 
department  of  business  was  of  more  absorbing  interest  to  him,  nor 
evidenced  more  fully  his  superior  executive  ability  and  foresight, 
than  the  founding,  building  and  developing  of  Sayre,  Pa.,  now  a 
railroad  centre  of  importance  and  one  of  the  most  prosperous  man- 
ufacturing points  of  northern  Pennsylvania.  This  is  situated  just 
south  of  the  New  York  state  line,  comprises  a portion  of  the  old 
estate  of  Mrs.  Elmer’s  grandfather,  the  late  John  Shepard,  and 
lies  in  the  beautiful  Susquehanna  valley,  midway  between  the  vil- 
lages of  Waverly  and  Athens.  Mr.  Elmer  had  great  faith  in  the 
geographical  advantages  of  the  territory,  and  conceived  the  idea 
of  building  a town  at  the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the 
Southern  Central  railroads,  and  making  it  the  terminus  of  the  two 
northern  railroads  then  running  to  Athens,  and  in  1870  he  asso- 
ciated with  himself  the  late  Charles  L.  Anthony,  of  New  York 
city,  the  late  James  Fritcher  and  the  late  Richard  A.  Elmer  (his 
brother)  of  Waverly,  and  purchased  the  Morley,  Hopkins  and  W. 
H.  Thomas  farms,  containing  821  acres,  and  commenced  his  work. 
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In  April,  1871,  he  purchased  the  Leggett,  Harris,  and  parts  of  the 
Hiram  Thomas  and  Hayden  farms,  making  the  company  the  own- 
ers of  738  acres,  at  a total  cost  of  $140,000.  A portion  of  the  last 
mentioned  land  contained  the  railroad  junction.  In  July,  1871, 
Judge  Asa  Packer,  representing  the  Pennsylvania  & New  York 
railroad  company,  purchased  of  Howard  Elmer  & Co.  about  100 
acres  of  the  land,  including  the  junction,  and  in  1872  began  here 
the  erection  of  a large  roundhouse.  Mr.  Elmer,  feeling  confident 
that  the  time  had  come,  proceeded  to  lay  out  the  town.  The  land 
was  surveyed  and  the  work  of  opening  and  grading  streets  was 
commenced.  A contour  map  was  made,  delineating  the  proposed 
streets,  blocks  and  lots,  and  work  was  begun  in  earnest  under  his 
immediate  supervision  and  direction.  The  company,  through  Mr. 
Elmer  as  its  manager,  obtained  permission  in  1873  to  erect  at  the 
junction  a passenger  station,  and  a number  of  dwellings  were  fin- 
ished the  same  year.  In  1873,  also,  the  Southern  Central  and 
Ithaca  & Athens  offices  were  removed  to  the  new  station  (named 
by  Mr.  Elmer  ‘ ‘ Sayre  ” in  honor  of  Robert  H.  Sayre,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  & New  York  railroad  company,  and  general 
superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  company).  The 
same  year  the  Cayuta  car  wheel  foundry  commenced  operations. 
The  panic  of  1873,  and  the  consequent  depreciation  of  values,  for 
a time  retarded  the  growth  and  progress  of  Sayre  and  deferred  the 
immediate  building  of  the  railroad  shops  and  offices  which  were 
already  contemplated  ; but  Mr.  Elmer  did  not  swerve  from  his 
purpose,  and  continued  to  concentrate  industries  here,  which  the 
future  would  develop.  A postoffice  was  established  in  1874,  and  a 
hotel  and  several  dwellings  and  shops  erected.  In  1875  Robert  A. 
Packer,  son  of  Judge  Asa  Packer,  and  superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania & New  York  railroad  company,  removed  to  Sayre,  bought 
several  acres  of  Mr.  Elmer,  and  commenced  a palatial  residence 
(the  town  already  having  become  of  so  much  importance  that  the 
railroad  authorities  decided  to  make  it  the  point  of  distribution  for 
the  northern  traffic).  Other  officials  of  the  road  soon  made  their 
home  here,  necessitating  the  erection  of  the  fine  general  office 
building,  commenced  in  1876.  In  1878,  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Anthony,*  Mr.  Elmer  induced  the  Packer  family,  E.  P.  Wilber, 


*Which  occurred  in  1874. 
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president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  and  Mr.  Bobert  Lockhart, 
of  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  all  prominent  iu  railroad  circles,  to  pur- 
chase one-half  of  the  Anthony  interest,  which  resulted  in  center- 
ing at  Sayre  the  great  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  & New  York  and 
the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads.  The  Sayre  land  company  was  organ- 
ized soon  after.  Mr.  Elmer  was  made  president  and  general  man- 
ager, as  also  of  the  Sayre  & Athens  water  company,  and  the 
Cayuta  wheel  and  foundry  company.  In  all  this  progress  Mr. 
Elmer  was  a potent  factor,  and  it  was  chiefly  to  his  faith  in  its 
future,  his  planning,  his  encouragement,  and  his  indefatigable 
and  persistent  efforts,  that  Sayre  is  indebted  for  its  origin,  its  de- 
velopment and  its  subsequent  prosperity.  In  1875  and  1876  Mr. 
Elmer  was  receiver  of  the  Ithaca  & Athens  and  Geneva  & Ithaca 
railroads,  and  a director  of  the  Pennsylvania  & New  York  railroad 
company,  the  Geneva,  Ithaca  & Sayre  railroad  company,  and 
treasurer  of  the  Buffalo  & Geneva  railroad  company.  With  the 
numerous  and  heavy  burdens  of  an  active  business  life,  Howard 
Elmer  never  neglected  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  qualities  of  mind 
and  spirit.  He  was  naturally  a student,  and  with  his  extensive 
reading  and  remarkable  memory  his  mind  was  stored  with  the 
erudition  of  a man  devoted  to  letters,  a knowledge  not  looked  for 
in  one  who  was  daily  in  bank  or  office,  leading  and  directing  in  the 
absorbing  affairs  of  practical  business  life.  His  library  was  filled 
with  choice  volumes,  and  frequently  replenished  with  new  works 
or  ohe  best  authors.  These  kept  his  mind  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  afforded  him  the  indulgence  and  relaxation  he  craved  and 
needed.  He  loved  the  society  of  his  books  and  treasured  what 
they  gave  him.  He  enjoyed  his  extensive  travel  in  the  old  world 
and  the  new,  which  (with  his  keen  and  accurate  observation)  gave 
authority  to  the  remark  so  frequently  made,  that  no  subject  of 
importance  could  be  introduced  with  which  he  did  not  appear  to 
be  thoroughly  conversant.  As  was  remarked  by  Iris  life-long 
friend,  Judge  Shepard,  of  Chicago,  “He  was  a delightful  corres- 
pondent, and  in  conversation  was  charming  and  fascinating  to  an 
unusual  degree.  Young  and  old  were  alike  his  admirers.  Face- 
tiousness acquired  a new  attraction  when  indulged  in  by  him,  and 
something  was  added  to  general  knowledge  by  his  remarks  upon 
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and  one  of  its  founders.  He  identified  himself  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  city  and  community.  Twice  he  was  proffered  the 
mayoralty  of  Brooklyn,  and  twice  was  offered  nomination  to  con- 
gress, but  refused  to  enter  public  life.  He  was  a devout  and  de- 
voted churchman,  and  for  forty  years  held  office  as  vestryman  and 
warden  of  Holy  Trinity  church,  Brooklyn.  He  was  a member  of 
the  governing  hoard  of  the  “Church  Charity  Foundation”  in 
Brooklyn  for  many  years.  One  of  the  deserving  honors  bestowed 
upon  him  was  his  selection  as  a trustee  of  the  famous  “ Brooklyn 
Bridge.”  His  name  is  carved  high  on  its  towers  as  a memorial. 
During  all  these  years  his  heart  was  in  Owego,  where  his  beloved 
parents  and  kinsfolk  dwelt.  Each  year  he  returned  to  his  native 
village  and  found  its  surroundings  and  its  valley  scenery  the  most 
satisfying  and  beautiful  rest  he  could  find.  Here  he  made  his 
summer  home,  and  here  he  closed  his  eyes  on  July  1,  1893.  The 
service  of  burial  was  held  in  St.  Paul’s  church,  Owego,  and  his 
body  was  thence  taken  to  Greenwood  cemetery  on  the  edge  of 
Brooklyn.  William  Boardman  Leonard  was  named  for  his 
mother’s  favorite  cousin,  Judge  William  W.  Boardman  of  New 
Haven.  Handsome  in  his  personal  features,  gracious  and  cour- 
teous, like  his  venerable  father,  his  manners  were  easy  and  his 
bearing  kindly.  He  had  a generous  heart,  a loving  nature,  a Chris- 
tian walk  and  conversation.  He  bore  no  malice,  and  was  beloved 
by  all.  His  children  are  Right  Rev.  William  Andrew  Leonard, 
D.  D.,  Episcopal  bishop  of  Ohio,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.,  Lewis 
Leonard,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Louisa  Bulkley  Van  Nostrand,  also  of 
Brooklyn. 
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Howard  Elmer  was  born  in  the  town  of  Wawayanda,  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  August  2,  1833,  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  A.  and 
Charlotte  B.  Elmer.  He  descended  from  a worthy  ancestry,  dis- 
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tinguished  for  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  unfaltering  adherence 
to  principle — the  unflinching  Covenanters  of  Scotland  and  the 
staunch  Puritans  of  New  England.  He  early  developed,  and  sus- 
tained through  life,  the  indomitable  fixedness  of  purpose  and  the 
intense  conscientiousness  and  devotion  to  the  right,  which  were 
his  by  inheritance,  and  which  characterized  his  every  action.  He 
was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Ridgebury  and  Goshen  academies, 
but  delicate  health  prevented  the  continuance  of  his  course  of 
study.  He  came  with  his  father  to  Waverly  in  1850,  a lad  of  sev- 
enteen, and  was  soon  employed  in  the  old  Waverly  bank  ; and  his 
financial  education  was  continued  in  the  Chemung  Canal  hank  at 
Elmira,  and  in  the  First  National  bank  of  the  same  place.  In  1864 
Mr.  Elmer  organized  the  First  National  bank  of  Waverly,  was  its 
cashier  until  1868,  then  its  president  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  married  in  October,  1865,  Miss  Sarah  P.  Perkins,  daughter  of 
the  late  George  A.  Perkins,  of  Athens,  Pa.  Waverly  was  his 
chosen  residence,  and  there  his  name  was  closely  identified  with 
the  leading  religious,  benevolent  and  business  projects  of  this  sec- 
tion. He  had  a genius  for  the  successful  management  of  difficult 
enterprises,  and  while  a man  of  varied  and  responsible  affairs,  no 
department  of  business  was  of  more  absorbing  interest  to  him,  nor 
evidenced  more  fully  his  superior  executive  ability  and  foresight, 
than  the  founding,  building  and  developing  of  Sayre,  Pa.,  now  a 
railroad  centre  of  importance  and  one  of  the  most  prosperous  man- 
ufacturing points  of  northern  Pennsylvania.  This  is  situated  just 
south  of  the  New  York  state  line,  comprises  a portion  of  the  old 
estate  of  Mrs.  Elmer’s  grandfather,  the  late  John  Shepard,  and 
lies  in  the  beautiful  Susquehanna  valley,  midway  between  the  vil- 
lages of  Waverly  and  Athens.  Mr.  Elmer  had  great  faith  in  the 
geographical  advantages  of  the  territory,  and  conceived  the  idea 
of  building  a town  at  the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the 
Southern  Central  railroads,  and  making  it  the  terminus  of  the  two 
northern  railroads  then  running  to  Athens,  and  in  1870  he  asso- 
ciated with  himself  the  late  Charles  L.  Anthony,  of  New  York 
city,  the  late  James  Fritcher  and  the  late  Richard  A.  Elmer  (his 
brother)  of  Waverly,  and  purchased  the  Morley,  Hopkins  and  W. 
H.  Thomas  farms,  containing  821  acres,  and  commenced  his  work. 
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most  varied  topics.  And,  best  of  all,  the  religion  taught  by  Christ 
(of  which  he  was  an  humble  and  devoted  follower,  both  in  profes- 
sion and  practice)  was  made  to  be  the  chief  attraction  of  ripe  man- 
hood.” He  was  a marked  man  of  unusual  strength  of  character 
and  ability,  reserved  and  yet  of  positive  convictions,  and  with  a 
courageous  expression  of  what  he  thought  and  believed.  It  was 
this  stalwart  adherence  to  the  right  which  constituted  him  a pillar 
of  strength  in  the  community,  standing  with  firmness  for  all  that 
was  manly  and  high-minded  in  opinion  and  action.  He  was  for 
many  years  an  active  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and,  as 
was  truly  said  by  his  pastor,  ‘ ‘ He  was  ever  willing  to  give  of  his 
time  and  money  to  advance  the  cause  of  his  Lord  and  Master.” 
With  all  his  interest  this  was  uppermost,  and  to  those  in  need  he 
dealt  with  an  open  hand.  His  death,  which  occurred  September  9, 
1892,  left  a vacancy  in  the  church,  the  community  and  business 
circles  which  could  be  filled  only  by  loving  memories  in  the  hearts 
of  the  many  whom  by  his  sympathy  and  liberality  he  had  helped 
to  uplift,  and  by  the  boundless  influence  for  good  of  his  rarely  un- 
selfish and  untarnished  life,  which  will  be  lasting  as  eternity. 

Richard  Allison  Elmer,  son  of  Richard  Allison  and  Charlotte 
Bailey  Elmer,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Wawayanda,  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.,  June  16,  1842.  The  family  removed  to  Waverly  in 
1850,  and  he  was  there  prepared  for  Hamilton  college,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1864.  He  intended  to  study  law  and  pursued 
his  studies  for  that  purpose,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1867 
the  death  of  his  father  led  him  to  abandon  the  practice  of  law  and 
he  joined  his  brother,  Howard  Elmer,  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional bank,  of  Waverly,  and  became  cashier  of  that  bank.  This 
position  he  occupied  for  about  twelve  years,  during  which  time 
the  firm  became  one  of  the  largest  investors  of  private  trusts  in 
the  state.  In  1870,  with  his  brother  and  two  other  associates,  Mr. 
Elmer  purchased  the  large  tract  of  land  near  Waverly,  which  has 
become  a great  manufacturing  and  railroad  centre  employing  large 
bodies  of  men  and  capital,  and  bears  the  name  of  Sayre,  Pa. 
Busied  with  these  and  other  enterprises  which  gave  full  occupa- 
tion to  his  energies,  Mr.  Elmer,  although  he  always  took  a promi- 
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nent  part  in  political,  local,  and  charitable  movements,  never 
sought  political  office.  His  fame  as  a banker  and  business  man 
caused  his  name  to  be  prominently  mentioned  in  the  republican 
state  convention  of  1879  for  the  position  of  state  treasurer.  In 
1881,  on  the  accession  o£  President  Garfield,  the  famous  “ star 
route  scandals  ” demanded  the  president’s  earliest  attention,  and, 
after  removing  the  head  of  that  department  of  the  post  office  in 
which  the  scandals  had  occurred,  it  was  no  ordinary  task  to  find  a 
successor  of  sufficient  courage,  business  experience  and  executive 
capacity  to  fill  the  place  of  second  assistant  postmaster-general. 
Without  Mr.  Elmer’s  knowledge,  several  gentlemen,  prominent 
and  influential  with  the  new  administration,  recommended  him  as 
the  most  competent  man  for  this  position,  one  able  to  conduct  the 
exceedingly  difficult  work  of  reform.  The  president  decided  to 
nominate  him,  and  it  was  only  when  this  decision  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Elmer  was  informed  of  the  intention.  He  had  hut  a day 
to  consider  the  question,  and  it  was  with  his  reluctant  consent 
that  his  name  was  sent  to  the  senate.  On  May  5,  1881,  his  nom- 
ination was  confirmed,  and  lie  soon  removed  to  Washington  and 
entered  upon  his  duties.  The  affairs  of  the  post  office  department, 
particularly  that  part  under  charge  of  the  second  assistant  post- 
master general,  known  as  the  “star  route  and  steamboat  service,  ” 
had  fallen  into  such  disorder  under  the  previous  administration  as 
to  become  one  of  the  greatest  public  scandals  in  the  history  of  the 
government,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  whole  country,  and 
being  exposed  and  denounced  by  the  journals  of  both  parties,  as 
well  as  in  congressional  committees  and  debates.  All  demands  for 
reform  had  been  successfully  resisted,  and  President  Garfield 
realized  that  a thorough  extirpation  of  this  mal-administration  and 
waste  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  and  good  fame  of  his 
administration.  He  promised  to  render  his  unfaltering  support  to 
Mr.  Elmer,  and,  thus  encouraged,  the  good  work  was  begun.  Mr. 
Elmer  found  himself  strongly  opposed  by  those  who  profited  by 
the  corruption,  many  of  them  men  of  influence,  supported  by 
others  as  prominent.  Almost  unknown  to  the  political  leaders  in 
Washington,  and  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  department  and 
with  the  capital,  Mr.  Elmer  steadfastly  pursued  the  work  of  reform 
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which  he  had  undertaken.  His  administration  overcame  all  ob- 
stacles placed  in  its  way,  and  the  great  difficulties  which  met  him 
at  every  step.  In  less  than  three  years  of  arduous  and  unceasing 
labor,  he  fully  accomplished  the  reforms  undertaken.  In  February, 
1884,  Mr.  Elmer  resigned  his  office  to  attend  to  neglected  private 
interests.  On  resigning  he  received  the  well-merited  thanks  of 
President  Arthur,  and  of  the  head  of  the  post  office  department. 
His  administration  had  won  the  approval  of  the  country,  which 
saw  with  surprise  and  satisfaction  the  substitution  of  economy, 
honesty  and  efficiency  in  a branch  of  the  service  long  notorious  for 
the  most  scandalous  abuses.  During  his  incumbency  of  the  office 
the  mileage  of  the  star  route  service  and  its  efficiency  were  largely 
increased,  and  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  was  decreased  over 
$2,500,000.  The  policy  thus  enforced  resulted  in  making  the  post 
office  department  entirely  self-supporting  for  the  first  time  in  thirty 
years,  and  by  reason  of  these  results  congress  reduced  the  letter 
rate  from  three  to  two  cents.  In  June,  1885,  the  New  York  Herald , 
discussing  editorially  the  condition  of  the  postal  service,  praised 
Mr.  Elmer’s  administrative  capacity,  courage,  and  honesty,  and 
said  : “As  to  Mr.  Elmer,  the  second  assistant  postmaster-general, 
it  was  his  task  to  reform  the  star  route  service,  and  weed  out  of  it 
the  extravagance  and  corruption  which  had  filled  it  under  his 
predecessor.  Mr.  Elmer  did  this,  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
country  for  doing  it  admiral )ly.  ” Shortly  after  retiring  to  private 
life,  Mr.  Elmer  organized  the  American  Surety  Co.,  of  New  York 
city,  of  which  he  became  president,  and  built  up  in  four  years  the 
largest  surety  company  in  the  world.  It  was  principally  his  keen 
business  insight  and  careful  study  of  and  improvement  upon  the 
methods  of  European  companies  that  placed  the  American  Surety 
Co.  in  the  advanced  financial  position  it  now  occupies.  Such  an 
outcome  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  require  great  execu- 
tive ability,  energy,  patience,  and  pluck  ; hut  the  conditions  under 
which  Mr.  Elmer  wrought  his  results  were  extraordinary,  and  in 
mastering  them  and  achieving  success  in  spite  of  them  he  displayed 
real  heroism.  For  months  at  a time  the  American  Surety  Co.  was 
managed  from  his  bedside.  There,  directors,  minor  officials,  and 
clerks  called  daily,  communicating  information,  receiving  advice 
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or  instruction,  leaving  the  president  propped  up  in  bed,  well  sup- 
plied with  writing  materials  to  prepare  business  for  the  next  day’s 
meeting.  Mr.  Elmer  was  then  suffering  from  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys. It  was  hoped  later  that  he  had  entirely  recovered,  but  his 
death  came  unexpectedly  on  the  evening  of  October  1,  1888,  after 
a busy  day  at  the  office.  He  was  buried  from  Calvary  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  and  now  rests  in  Woodlawn  cemetery.  Mr.  Elmer 
married  June  16,  1870,  Sara  Foster  France,  daughter  of  the  late 
J.  Foster  and  Isabella  Sears  France,  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.  He  has 
three  sons,  Robert  France  Elmer,  Richard  Allison  Elmer  (third  of 
the  name),  and  Charles  Howard  Elmer. 

At  a meeting  of  the  American  Surety  Co.,  on  October  3,  1888, 
these  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Tiie  sudden  death  of  our  beloved  associate  and  friend,  the  president  of  this  company, 
comes  to  us  with  an  appalling  shock.  Yesterday  in  our  midst,  strong,  with  that  energy 
which  was  the  admiration  of  all,  and  which  vitalized  every  object  that  it  touched,  and 
to-day  silent  in  death. 

We  record  upon  our  minutes  the  irrepressible  sorrow  of  our  hearts  at  this  sudden  re- 
moval of  one  whom  to  know  was  to  love  and  to  honor,  for  all  that  was  noble  and  gen 
erous  in  human  nature.  In  the  person  of  Richard  A.  Elmer  was  embodied  almost  the 
perfection  of  Christian  manhood.  Noble  by  nature,  the  world  as  it  passed  him  could 
not  fail  to  stamp  him  as  a leader  of  men.  The  majestic  power  with  which  he  confronted 
the  problems  of  daily  life  was  well-nigh  irresistible,  and  failure  was  a word  unrecognized 
in  his  vocabulary.  To  be  brought  in  contact  with  his  generous  nature  was  to  yield  a 
graceful  submission  to  his  will.  Ilis  very  presence  was  an  inspiration  and  a power. 

As  president  of  this  company  Ins  success  was  phenomenal.  Of  untiring  industry  and 
with  consummate  ability,  from  the  very  inception  of  this  enterprise,  he  has  devoted 
every  day  and  hour  to  its  success,  never  resting  until  what  seemed  to  have  been  the  am- 
bition of  his  life  accomplished  and  a result  achieved  which  commanded  the  admiration 
of  all. 

We  mourn  him  as  a brother,  and  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
wife  and  children  in  this  the  hour  of  their  desolation. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Elmer,  brother  of  Richard  A.  Elmer,  was  born 
in  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey,  January  31,  1816.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Union  college,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1840,  and  at  Union 
theological  seminary,  New  York,  in  1843,  and  was  ordained  a min- 
ister of  the  Presbyterian  church  October  24,  1844.  He  was  the 
first  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Waverly,  which  position 
he  held  nine  years.  He  married  in  1845,  Caroline,  daughter  of 
Rev.  John  Ford,  of  Parsippany,  New  Jersey.  She  lived  but  six 
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months  after  marriage.  He  married,  second,  in  1849,  Mary  A. 
Post,  daughter  of  James  Post,  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  and  died  in 
that  city  July  11,  1884,  leaving  one  daughter,  Elizabeth. 

Samuel  Wickham  Slaughter,  second  son  of  Dewitt  and  Caro- 
line (Mills)  Slaughter,  was  born  at  Hamptonburg,  Orange  county, 
November  8,  1837.  He  was  educated  at  Chester  and  Middletown 
academies,  and  when  twenty  years  of  age,  in  1857,  came  with  his 
father’s  family  to  Waverly.  He  engaged  in  the  drug  business, 
and  for  over  thirty  years  occupied  the  ‘ ‘ corner  drug  store.  ” In 
1883,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  retired  from  active  life.  Mr. 
Slaughter  married,  on  May  13,  1873,  Miss  Charlotte,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Alfred  Wells,  of  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  a lady  whose 
sterling  qualities  of  womanhood  were  well  fitted  to  make  his  home 
life  pleasant  and  attractive.  They  have  one  child,  Gertrude.  Dur- 
ing the  long  period  of  his  business  operations  Mr.  Slaughter  was  a 
leader  in  the  commercial  interests  of  Waverly,  and  all  things  tend- 
ing to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  village  found  him  a ready 
helper.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  him  : “As  a citizen  Mr.  Slaugh- 
ter enjoyed  to  its  fullest  extent  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
fellow  townsmen.  Naturally  of  a retiring  disposition,  he  always 
refused  positions  of  public  honor,  yet  he  was  ever  interested  in 
affairs,  and  with  every  plan  whose  purpose  was  the  commercial  or 
spiritual  prosperity  of  the  village,  his  name  was  closely  associated 
in  wise  counsel  and  generous  contribution.”  In  the  few  civil  and 
educational  offices  he  was  persuaded  to  fill,  his  promptness,  clear 
judgment  and  accurate  intuitions  gave  evidence  of  his  pre-eminent 
ability  to  fill  any  station  with  credit  and  honor.  His  long  connec- 
tion with  the  Citizen’s  hank  of  Waverly,  of  which  lie  was  vice- 
president  from  its  organization  in  1874  until  his  death  on  August 
24,  1894,  demonstrated  that  he  possessed  the  characteristics  of  a 
successful  financier.  His  nature  was  both  studious  and  artistic, 
and  his  beautiful  home  and  place  of  business  bore  ample  testimony 
to  his  correct  taste  and  his  love  of  the  beautiful.  His  business 
sagacity  and  his  skill  in  investing  brought  him  wealth,  which  his 
generous  nature  forbade  him  to  hoard.  His  ear  was  ever  open  to 
the  tale  of  the  deserving  poor,  and  those  who  needed  sympathy 
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and  aid  were  bountifully  and  delicately  supplied.  He  was  truly 
“ the  poor  man’s  friend,”  and  at  his  death  among  the  most  sincere 
mourners  were  the  many  whose  lives  had  been  brightened  and 
cheered  by  his  Christian  benevolence.  His  life  for  long  years  was 
dominated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  in  1874  he  made  public  pro- 
fession of  his  Christian  faith  by  joining  the  First  Presbyterian 
church.  For  many  years  he  served  as  a member  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  to  his  business  qualities  and  generosity  this  church 
is  largely  indebted  for  the  high  position  it  occupies.  In  his  church 
life  Mr.  Slaughter  was  a man  of  few  words,  but  of  generous  im- 
pulses and  noble  actions.  His  piety  was  unaffected,  deep,  rever- 
ent and  full  of  sunshine.  He  was  a diligent  student  of  the  bible, 
and  pre-eminently  a man  of  prayer.  His  faith  in  God  was  strong, 
his  hopes  for  the  future  were  bright.  The  end  of  such  a life  is 
peace.  Mr.  Slaughter  was  interred  in  the  family  burial-ground  at 
Phillipsburgh,  Orange  county,  where  his  body  rests  awaiting  the 
resurrection  summons. 

James  Piker,  who  is  still  well  remembered  in  Waverly  as  a his 
torian  of  rare  ability,  and  also  the  author  of  several  high  class 
miscellaneous  works,  and  who  is  also  specially  remembered  and 
respected  by  reason  of  permitting  his  valuable  library  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  public,  was  a native  of  New  York  city,  and  there 
attained  his  greatest  celebrity  as  literateur.  He  came  to  Waverly 
about  1869,  and  lived  in  the  village  to  the  time  of  his  death,  July 
3,  1889.  He  was  a member  of  many  noted  historical  and  literary 
societies,  and,  withal,  a man  of  marked  ability  and  learning.  This 
much,  at  least,  in  the  annals  of  the  county,  is  due  to  Mr.  Riker’s 
memory,  although  he  was  not  specially  associated  with  local  his- 
tory other  than  mentioned  above. 

Hiram  Payne  was  a native  of  Connecticut,  and  came  to  McKean 
county,  Pa.,  about  1830.  He  was  a surveyor,  lawyer,  and  other- 
wise prominent  man  ; was  district  attorney  of  the  county,  a mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  and  had  an  extended  acquaintance  all  through 
central  and  western  Pennsylvania.  His  wife  was  a daughter  of 
Rev.  Minor  York,  of  Wysox,  by  whom  he  had  six  children.  Five 
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of  these  came  with  the  family  to  Waverly  in  1854,  at  which  place 
Mr.  Payne  afterward  lived,  and  where  he  died  March  30,  1882. 
Mr.  Payne  was  in  all  respects  a self  made  and  self  educated  man  ; 
a strong  pro-slavery  democrat,  firm  and  unyielding  in  his  belief. 
Still,  he  was  broad-minded,  of  liberal  views  on  general  subjects, 
and  his  life  in  Waverly  was  such  as  to  convince  the  observer  that 
he  was  at  least  in  comfortable  circumstances,  yet  he  died  poor. 

Arthur  Yates,  better  known,  however,  as  Judge  Yates,  and 
who  was  so  well  known  in  business  and  social  history  in  Waverly 
from  1832  to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a native  of  Butternuts, 
Otsego  county,  born  February  7,  1807.  His  father  was  Dr.  William 
Yates,  a native  of  England,  a physician  of  distinguished  promi- 
nence, and  a philanthropist  as  well,  and  was  the  originator  of  the 
practice  of  vaccination  in  America.  In  1832  Arthur  Yates  came 
to  Factoryville  and  was  a lumberman  and  merchant,  a builder  and 
proprietor  of  mills  and  other  industries,  thus  being  closely  associated 
with  early  history  in  that  interesting  hamlet  of  the  past.  He  was 
also  a strong  democrat,  but  not  in  any  sense  a politician  ; was 
postmaster  at  Factoryville  in  1830  and  for  nearly  fourteen  years 
afterward;  was  justice  about  six  years,  and  was  appointed  as- 
sociate judge  of  the  common  ideas  April  18,  1838.  He  was  also 
closely  identified  with  local  educational  and  church  affairs,  and  in- 
deed with  all  the  best  interests  of  the  village  of  Waverly.  Judge 
Yates  w;is  married  twice,  first  in  January,  1836,  with  ZebaWash- 
bon,  who  died  in  1853,  and  second  with  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Col. 
Noble  and  daughter  of  Judge  Page,  of  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Adolphus  Gf.  Allen,  son  of  Samuel  and  Miranda  (Sheffield) 
Allen,  the  oldest  practicing  attorney  of  the  Tioga  bar,  was  born  in 
Bradford  county,  Pa.,  November  8,  1830.  The  Allen  family  was 
originally  from  Long  Island.  His  grand  father  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  British  in  the  revolution.  In  1806,  his  grandfather,  Na- 
thaniel, was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  for  Lycoming  county, 
Pa.,  and  was  prominent  there  in  many  ways.  Mr.  Allen  prepared 
for  college  at  Troy,  Pa.,  academy,  but,  commencing  to  read  law 
with  General  Nye  in  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  he  became  so  interested 
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that  he  relinquished  his  college  plans  and  devoted  himself  to  legal 
matters.  He  has  been  in  practice  in  Waverly  since  1853.  Helms 
held  numerous  official  places,  has  been  special  county  judge  for 
three  terms,  and  was  member  of  assembly  from  this  county  in 
1880.  in  March,  1853,  Mr.  Allen  was  married  with  Sarah  S.  Walker. 
Their  children  are  D.  Wellington  Allen,  horn  June  17,  1854,  who 
is  now  an  attorney  in  practice  at  Waverly,  and  Katie  (Mrs.  ('.  C. 
Campbell  j. 

Judge  Ferris  Shoemaker,  horn  June  22,  1838,  is  a great-grand- 
son of  Daniel  Shoemaker,  a revolutionary  soldier,  who,  about  the 
year  1797,  settled  in  the  town  of  Nichols,  Tioga  county,  N.  Y., 
upon  that  fine  tract  of  land  known  as  the  Maughantowano  fiats. 
Soon  after  his  birth  his  parents  moved  from  Athens,  Bradford 
county,  to  Rush,  Susquehanna  county,  Pa.  There  he  grew  to 
manhood,  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  excellent  schools  maintained 
in  the  vicinity,  and  later  pursuing  his  studies  at  Wyoming  semi- 
nary, Kingston,  and  the  normal  school  at  Montrose,  Pa.  From 
1857  to  1851  he  engaged  in  teaching,  hut  when  the  war  broke  out 
enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  marine  corps,  and  for  four  and  a quarter 
years  served  his  country,  more  than  three  years  of  the  time  at  sea 
on  a man-of-war.  In  the  fall  of  1866  he  was  elected  register  and 
clerk  of  the  orphans  court  of  Susquehanna  county  for  three  years  ; 
in  1870  was  appointed  prothonotary  by  Gov.  Geary;  in  1871  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  having  studied  law  for  four  years  under  Hon. 
W.  H.  Jessup,  while  performing  the  duties  of  office.  In  1873  he 
came  to  Waverly,  and  since  then  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law,  in  both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1886  he 
was  elected  special  county  judge  of  Tioga  county.  For  six  years 
he  has  served  the  village  as  its  clerk  and  attorney,  and  enjoys  the 
credit  of  having  been  an  efficient  officer  in  the  several  public  posi- 
tions he  has  been  called  to  fill. 

Jacob  B.  Floyd  was  horn  in  the  town  of  Chemung  April  26, 
1839,  and  was  the  fifth  of  ten  children  in  the  family  of  H.  N.  and 
Elizabeth  Floyd.  He  was  educated  at  Lima  and  Wyoming  semi- 
naries, after  which  he  taught  school  in  and  near  Scranton  about 
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two  and  one-half  years.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Floyd  was  reading 
law  in  Scranton.  In  1861  lie  enlisted  in  Co.  K,  25th  Pennsylvania 
volunteers,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  re-enlisted  in  Co.  K, 
132d  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  holding  first  a commission  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  from  which  he  was  promoted  captain.  After  the 
war  Capt.  Floyd  for  a time  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Che- 
mung, but  in  1865  came  to  Waverly  and  continued  business  until 
the  unfortunate  railroad  accident  at  Carr’s  Pock,  in  April,  1868,  so 
injured  him  as  to  unfit  him  for  further  work  in  that  direction.  He 
then  attended  Albany  law  school  and  was  graduated  in  1871.  He 
at  once  began  practice  at  Waverly,  and  has  since  lived  in  that  vil- 
lage. Mr.  Floyd  is  a good  lawyer  and  a safe  counsellor.  He  is  a 
republican,  though  conservative  in  his  views.  He  was  special 
county  judge  from  1874  to  1877,  and  member  of  assembly  in  1882. 
On  August  14,  1861,  Mr.  Floyd  was  married  with  Matilda  H.  Sny- 
der, of  Scranton,  Pa.  Three  children  were  born  of  this  marriage, 
of  whom  only  one  is  now  living,  Florence  (Mrs.  Frank  Merriam), 
of  Waverly. 

Frederick  E.  Hawkes,  son  of  Carlton  H.  and  Mary  (Palmer) 
Hawkes,  was  born  in  Elmira  on  August  24,  1858.  From  Elmira 
free  academy  he  went  to  Union  college,  and  from  Union  he  was 
graduated  in  1890.  Studying  law  in  the  office  of  Herendeen  & 
Mandeville  in  Elmira,  he  was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in 
May,  1883,  came  to  Waverly  as  the  law  partner  of  J.  B.  Floyd. 
After  the  dissolution  of  this  firm,  in  December,  1896,  Mr.  Hawkes 
continued  law  practice  in  Waverly.  He  has  been  for  three  terms 
both  the  clerk  and  attorney  of  Waverly.  On  June  20,  1894,  he 
married  Hebe,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Eliza  (Bennett)  Marshall. 
Mary  Catharine,  their  only  child,  was  horn  April  16,  1897. 

Frank  A.  Bell,  born  in  NewT  Richmond,  Wis.,  in  1868,  graduated 
from  Cornell  in  1892  as  A.  B.,  and  from  the  law  school  there  in 
1894.  In  September,  1894,  he  began  practice  in  Spencer,  and  in 
March,  1895,  removed  to  Waverly,  his  present  home. 

Philip  M.  Hull,  horn  in  Hardenburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1852,  received 
the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  LL.  D.  from  Hamilton  college,  where  he 
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was  educated  (taking  the  law  course),  graduating  in  1876.  In  1884 
he  came  to  Waverly  and  took  charge  of  the  public  schools  and  has 
since  been  a resident  here. 

Ambrose  P.  Eaton  was  horn  June  4,  1826,  in  Maine,  N.  Y.  He 
read  law  with  Hon.  Charles  E.  Parker,  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1868,  opened  a law  office  in  Smithboro,  and  after  some  years  also 
opened  an  office  in  Waverly,  keeping  his  residence  in  Smithboro. 
He  has  been  twice  elected  special  county  judge. 

Prank  L.  Howard,  son  of  Rev.  L.  P.  and  Emily  Howard,  born 
February  4,  1878,  in  Candor,  was  a graduate  of  the  Spencer  acad- 
emy in  1889.  He  studied  law  with  Bacon  & Aldridge,  of  Elmira, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  July  7,  1896,  at  Albany  and  located 
for  practice  at  Waverly,  February  15,  1897.  His  father,  Rev.  Loring 
P.  Howard,  son  of  Charles,  was  born  in  1843  in  Danby,  Tompkins 
county.  In  1868  he  married  Emma,  daughter  of  Ezra  Barden. 
Mr.  Howard  was  a farmer  until  1877,  then,  studying  for  the  min- 
istry, he  was  ordained,  and  has  held  successful  pastorates  as  fol- 
lows ; three  years  at  Litchfield,  three  years  at  Harford,  Cortland 
county,  three  years  at  Orwell,  Pa.,  four  years  at  Spencer,  four 
years  at  Windham,  Pa.,  and  is  now  on  his  third  year  as  pastor  at 
Danby.  His  children  are  Edna  (Mrs.  Samuel  K.  Marsh),  Frank 
L.,  and  Fenton  P.  Howard  (deceased). 

William  Elting  Johnson,  the  present  popular  and  efficient  sen- 
ator of  the  38th  senatorial  district  of  the  state,  is  also  one  of  the 
leading  medical  men  of  Tioga  county,  and  one  of  the  best  types  of 
the  “army  surgeon  ” of  the  civil  war  now  residing  in  the  southern 
tier.  He  was  born  in  West  Town,  Orange  county,  on  October  17, 
1837,  the  son  of  Alexander  T.  and  Jane  (Cuddeback)  Johnson. 
His  early  life  was  passed  in  Port  Jervis,  where  lie  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  public  schools  and  at  Neversink  seminary.  He 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Solomon  VanEtten  of  Port  Jervis,  at- 
tended lectures  at  the  Albany  medical  college  and  recei  ed  his  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  in  December,  1859.  He  located  in  Waverly  in  the 
spring  of  1860,  and  has  since  made  this  village  his  home.  He  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine  here  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
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but  after  one  year  the  terrible  actualities  of  civil  war  were  upon 
us.  President  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  troops,  which  action  in- 
duced the  New  York  legislature  to  pass  a bill  authorizing  the  en- 
rollment of  30,000  volunteers  for  two  years’  service,  and  creating 
a military  board  to  organize  them.  In  connection  with  this  board 
was  established  an  examining  board  of  surgeons  to  pass  upon  the 
medical  and  surgical  qualifications  of  the  medical  staff  to  serve  as 
surgeons  of  the  regiments  and  upon  such  other  appointments  as 
the  executive  might  select.  Dr.  Johnson  made  an  application  to 
appear  before  the  board  at  a specified  time  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
which  was  granted,  and,  after  receiving  the  approval  that  was 
given  him  by  the  board,  he  was  recommended  to  the  governor  for 
appointment.  In  the  early  part  of  1862  the  surgeon-general  di- 
rected him  to  go  to  Binghamton  as  examining  surgeon  of  the  26th 
senatorial  district.  Here  he  (with  other  surgeons)  examined  the 
recruits  of  the  quota;  and  he  was  then  commissioned  as  first  as- 
sistant surgeon  of  the  109th  New  York,  Col.  B.  F.  Tracy  com- 
manding. After  active  and  perilous  service,  in  1864  the  doctor 
was  commissioned  surgeon  of  the  regiment  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  the  close  of  the  war.  During  all  the  active  field  ser- 
vice of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  from  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness to  the  surrender  of  Lee,  he  was  detailed  upon  the  operating 
staff  of  the  third  division  of  the  9th  army  corps  and  as  brigade 
surgeon.  After  bis  muster  out  of  the  service  in  June,  1865,  he  re- 
sumed his  medical  life  in  Waverly,  and  has  built  up  a valuable 
practice  and  acquired  an  honorable  reputation.  His  public  posi- 
tions have  been  numerous  and  noteworthy.  He  was  president  of 
the  village  for  two  successive  terms,  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Robert 
Packer  hospital  at  Sayre,  Pa.,  for  two  years,  has  been  United  States 
examining  surgeon  for  pensions  for  four  years,  surgeon  for  the 
Erie  railroad  and  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  for  over  twenty  years,  and 
lie  is  frequently  a delegate  from  the  county  medical  society  to  the 
state  medical  society.  An  unswerving  republican,  Dr.  Johnson 
has  held  high  place  in  the  councils  of  the  party.  He  was  a presi- 
dential elector  in  1888,  and  is  now  serving  a three  years’  term  as 
state  senator  and  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  married  on  May  1,  1873,  with  Mattie  M.,  daughter 
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of  James  and  Martha  (Sharps)  Fuller,  of  Scranton,  Pa.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Mary  L.  Johnson,  who  is  a senior  in  Wells  college. 
The  family  attends  the  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  the  doctor 
is  a member. 

Daniel  D.  Harnden,  M.  D.,  horn  January  31,  1820,  in  Victor, 
N.  Y.,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  1841  or  1842  and  was 
graduated  from  Hobart  medical  college,  Geneva.  N.  Y.,  in  1844. 
Thus  for  several  years  more  than  half  a century  Dr.  Haruden  has 
been  a practicing  physician.  Coming  from  Port  Byron  to  Che- 
mung in  1847,  he  was  in  practice  there  until  1861,  when  he  perma- 
nently established  himself  in  Waverly.  He  is  a specialist  in  elec- 
tric treatment  for  disease,  is  one  of  the  best  electricians  of  the 
state,  and  has  a large  number  of  batteries  and  other  electrical  ma- 
chines and  appliances.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Tioga  modi 
cal  society,  and  for  ten  years  was  coroner.  He  is  now  health 
officer  for  both  town  and  city  hoards  of  health. 

R.  Sayre  Harnden,  M.  D.,  was  horn  February  8,  1845,  at  Port 
Byron,  N.  Y.  After  several  years’  experience  as  a pharmacist  and 
three  years’  experience  in  hospital  service  (during  which  he 
was  a part  of  the  time  giving  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine) he  had  two  years  of  poor  health,  but  continued  his  medical 
studies  with  his  father,  Dr.  D.  D.  Harnden,  and  was  graduated 
from  Bellevue  hospital  medical  college,  New  York  city,  in  March, 
1873,  and  immediately  established  himself  in  practice  at  Waverly. 
Dr.  Harnden  has  confined  himself  strictly  to  his  professional 
duties,  rejecting  all  offers  of  local  or  political  office  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  health  officer  for  a few  years.  He  has  been 
prominent  in  medical  and  surgical  circles  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  written  extensively  for  medical  journals,  read 
many  papers  upon  surgery  before  medical,  surgical  and  scientific 
bodies  which  have  excited  general  interest  and  extensive  discus- 
sion. The  doctor  is  a member  of  the  Medico-Legal  society  of  New 
York  city,  and  at  one  time  was  its  vice-chairman.  He  is  a mem- 
ber and  an  ex-president  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Rail- 
way Surgeons,  is  a member  and  an  ex-president  of  the  Erie  Asso- 
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ciation  of  Railway  Surgeons  (the  latter  embracing  all  surgeons 
connected  with  the  Erie  railroad  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  in- 
cluding Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Cleveland  and  other  points 
on  the  Erie  system),  is  a member  of  the  International  Association 
of  Railway  Surgeons  and  a member  of  its  executive  committee, 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Railroad  Surgeons,  of  the  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  of  the  Tioga  County  Medical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  president.  He  has  long  held 
the  position  of  surgeon  to  the  Erie  railroad,  and  for  many  years 
has  done  a very  large  surgical  and  medical  practice,  and  an  exten- 
sive consultation  practice.  He  is  withal  a genial,  courteous  gen- 
tleman, strong  in  his  friendships  and  in  his  hold  upon  those  who 
acquire  his  confidence.  He  belongs  to  a family  of  physicians,  and 
is  related  to  some  of  America’s  eminent  ones,  among  them  Drs.  H. 
B.  Sands  and  Lewis  A.  Sayre,  of  New  York  city.  Dr.  Harnden 
himself  stands  in  the  highest  rank  of  medical  practitioners,  and  is 
thoroughly  devoted  to  his  profession. 

Isaac  S.  Vreeland,  M.  D..  was  born  in  1851  in  Newark  Valley. 
His  medical  education  was  acquired  at  the  university  of  New 
York,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1876.  Engaging  at  once  in  prac- 
tice, he  located  in  Waverly  in  1885.  He  has  been  health  officer  of 
Waverly. 

Willard  M.  Hilton,  M.  D.,  a native  of  Steuben  county,  born 
in  1851,  graduated  from  the  Homeopathic  college  of  New  York 
city  in  1877,  and  began  practice  at  VanEtten.  Within  two  years 
thereafter  he  permanently  located  at  Waverly.  He  is  the  present 
vice-president  of  the  Southern  Tier  medical  society. 

Charles  T.  Lyons,  M.  D.,  born  in  1822,  in  Coleraine,  N.  Y.,  in 
1 852,  was  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  univer- 
sity of  New  York  city  and  has  been  in  practice  in  Waverly  from 
that  time,  and  has  also  conducted  a drug  store. 

Dr.  Parmenus  A.  Johnson,  son  of  Eliphalet  and  Lillis  (Davis) 
Johnson,  was  born  April  1,  1809,  in  the  town  of  German,  Chenango 
county,  where  he  received  a good  common-school  education.  He 
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then  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Green,  of  Sand  Lake,  Rensselaer 
county,  for  two  years,  and  at  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  eclectic  college, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1835,  and  later,  about  1840,  he  located 
for  practice  in  Corning,  where  he  stayed  until  1846,  when  he  prac- 
ticed two  years  in  Sullivan  and  Lycoming  counties,  Pa.,  then  was 
three  years  in  Centerville,  Bradford  county,  Pa.,  and  four  years  in 
Troy,  Pa.  He  then  had  to  relinquish  business  on  account  of  ill 
health.  After  he  began  to  gain  in  health  he  purchased  a photo- 
graphic studio  and  conducted  this  four  years.  He  was  married  with 
Martha  Burdick.  They  had  nine  children,  of  whom  Marian,  the 
eldest,  died  many  years  ago  ; the  remaining  children,  Lillis,  Emma, 
Dempster.  Sylvia,  Wealthy,  Wallace,  Elizabeth  and  Frank,  are  still 
living.  Mrs.  Johnson  died  some  years  after.  In  1862  he  came  to 
Waverly.  He  was  married  with  Miss  Laura  Ball  in  1865.  They 
had  two  children,  Anna,  a teacher  of  vocal  music,  and  Judd,  a 
bookkeeper  in  Boston. 

R.  Belle  Beach,  M.  D.,  horn  in  Tioga  county,  Pa.,  studied 
medicine  and  was  graduated  from  the  Cleveland  (0.)  Homeopathic 
college.  She  practiced  in  Mansfield,  Pa.,  until  1887,  since  which 
time  she  has  resided  and  had  an  office  in  Waverly.  In  1878  she 
was  married  with  Charles  A.  Beach,  M.  D.,  who  was  a native  of 
Mansfield,  Pa.,  and  who  is  also  a graduate  of  the  Cleveland  (0.) 
Homeopathic  college.  He  has  an  office  in  Sayre,  Pa. 

John  T.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  son  of  Thomas  and  Ann  (Wilkins) 
Tucker,  was  born  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  October  14,  1859.  He  attended 
Ithaca  academy  and  Cornell  university,  and  read  medicine  with 
Dr.  George  P.  Cady,  of  Nichols,  attended  lectures  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  for  one  year,  and  two  years  at  the  Long  Island  hospital, 
Brooklyn,  and  was  graduated  in  1885.  He  located  at  Waverly  in 
1894  ; he  was  once  elected  coroner.  He  married  Stella,  daughter 
of  Horace  Lounsberry,  of  Nichols.  He  is  a member  of  the  Tioga 
county  medical  society  ; of  Waverly  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M.  No.  407  ; 
Cayuta  Chapter,  245;  high  priest,  1894  and  1895,  and  also  belongs 
to  St.  Elmo  Commandery, 
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Charles  E.  Annabel,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Howard,  N.  Y.,  No- 
vember 7,  1851.  He  was  educated  at  Cornell  university,  and  at  the 
university  of  New  York,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1871,  when 
19  years  of  age,  and  practiced  medicine  at  Belvidere,  N.  Y.  He 
was  in  practice  at  Cameron,  N.  Y.,  for  14  years,  and  then  came  to 
Elmira  where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Elmira  medical  and  surgical 
institute  for  4 years.  He  is  a member  of  the  Chemung  county 
medical  society  and  academy  of  medicine,  and  of  the  Elmira  Lodge 
of  F.  & A.  M.  In  January,  1896,  he  came  to  Waverly,  opened  an 
office  and  makes  a specialty  of  the  diseases  of  women.  Dr.  Anna- 
bel married  Clementina  C.  Hallett  of  Cameron.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Fanny.  Dr.  Annabel  is  doubtless  descended  from  An- 
thony Amiable,  one  of  the  company  who  came  to  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  in  August,  1623,  on  the  companion  ships  “ Ann  ” and  “ Little 
James.”  The  most  of  the  name  in  America,  however  it  is  spelled, 
are  descendants  of  Anthony. 

Celia  Dunham-Smith,  M.  D.,  daughter  of  T.  W.  Dunham,  was 
born  in  Broome  county,  N.  Y.  She  has  been  a school  teacher  for 
many  years,  having  taught  fifty-three  terms  of  school,  two  years 
in  Denver,  Colorado.  * She  was  graduated  from  the  American 
Health  college,  of  * Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1892,  and  located  in  Wav- 
erly, where  she  opened  a sanitarium.  It  has  been  well  patronized, 
and  Mrs.  Dunham-Smith  has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  a 
successful  maintenance  of  such  an  useful  institution  in  Waverly. 
Its  reputation  has  attracted  patients  from  far-off  states. 

Dr.  Ezra  Canfield,  son  of  Amos  and  Ellen  (Knapp)  Canfield, 
born  February  14, 1846,  at  Smithboro,  received  his  early  education 
at  Waverly  institute  and  at  a Binghamton  commercial  college, 
then,  in  1867,  commenced  his  medical  studies  with  his  brother,  Dr. 
Enos  Canfield,  at  VanEtten.  Thoroughly  educating  himself  for 
his  profession,  he  was  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  university  of  New  York  city  in  1879,  and  located  for  practice 
at  Lockwood,  his  present  home.  Dr.  Canfield  takes  lively  interest 
in  local  matters,  and  has  been  justice  of  the  peace,  postmaster, 
etc.  He  is  a chapter  mason,  holding  membership  in  the  lodge  at 
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Smithboro  and  in  the  chapter  at  Waverly,  and  is  a “ past  grand  ” 
in  the  brotherhood  of  Odd  Fellows.  In  1872  Dr.  Canfield  was  mar- 
ried with  Emma,  a daughter  of  Bishop  and  Sarah  (Wiver)  Kline, 
They  have  an  adopted  daughter,  Rosa  Springer. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Griswold,  son  of  George  M.  and  Julia  (Col- 
burn) Griswold,  was  horn  October  4,  1866,  in  Owego.  His  medical 
education  was  acquired  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  New  York  city,  and  he  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in 
1889.  He  first  located  for  practice  in  Groton,  N.  Y.,  but  after  two 
years,  in  1891,  he  came  to  Barton,  where  lie  has  since  been  a 
practitioner.  His  marriage  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Frances  (Silvernail)  Lounsberry,  a scion  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  the  section,  occurred  on  June  8,  1892.  Eben  Griswold, 
grandfather  of  the  doctor,  born  in  1804,  made  his  home  in  Brad- 
ford county,  Pa.,  at  an  early  day.  He  had  four  children,  Char- 
lotte, George  M.,  Abhy,  and  Charles  L.  George  M.  Griswold  was 
born  April  2,  1841,  in  Bradford  county,  and  lived  on  a farm  there 
until  he  removed  to  Owego  in  1866. 

Elmer  Nelson,  son  of  James,  was  born  in  Dauby,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1849.  He  studied  dentistry  with  Dr.  Darby  of  Owego, 
and  in  1875  opened  an  office  in  Waverly,  where  he  has  since 
practiced. 

Nathan  Bristol  was  born  March  7,  1805,  in  Delaware  county, 
N.  Y.,  of  New  England  parents.  His  grandfather,  Bristol,  came 
from  England  a tory,  and  a tory  he  remained,  thereby  sacrificing 
his  property  for  his  opinions.  Nathan  Bristol  believed  with  zest 
in  his  right  to  “ life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  In 
early  youth  he  begun  with  serious  faith  to  test  his  right  to  these 
principles  through  labor  of  his  hands,  and  happily  he  proved  that 
loyal  gift  to  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  an  honest  man. 
Early  in  life  too  he  was  an  advocate  of  temperance.  This  meant 
a great  deal,  as  good  men  stood  by  ‘ c scripture  ” on  the  other  side. 
These  principles  grew  and  crystalized  through  all  his  life,  and  his 
addresses  (written  over  forty  years  ago)  show  a scientific  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  subject  instructive  to-day.  His  memory  was  remark- 
able, aud  other  men’s  records  were  his  ready  servants.  He  cast 
his  first  presidential  vote  for  Andrew  Jackson,  and  remained  al- 
ways in  the  democratic  ranks.  Before  he  was  thirty  he  twice 
represented  his  town  on  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  served  one 
term  in  the  assembly.  About  1840,  he  located  at  Factoryville,  en- 
gaging in  the  lumber  trade,  and  here  he  remained  until  near  the 
close  of  his  life.  In  the  early  fifties  his  senatorial  district  sent 
him  to  Albany  as  its  representative,  and,  later,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  three  commissioners  to  audit  hills  of  the  state,  which  office 
he  held  for  a number  of  years.  After  acquiring  a modest  com- 
petence he  turned  his  thoughts  to  more  advanced  political  and 
scientific  subjects,  and  by  study  ever  kept  a vigorous  interest  in 
life  and  its  possibilities.  He  was  a ready  writer,  and  often  wrote 
for  the  press.  His  temperament  was  the  poetic,  and  he  felt  deeply 
about  all  things  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  humanity.  He  was 
never  connected  with  any  church  or  society,  but  was  a regular  at- 
tendant at  religious  services  and  an  earnest  listener  ; and  he  claimed 
in  fullest  measure  his  brotherhood  with  mankind  and  unfaltering 
belief  in  a preponderance  of  good  in  the  human  family.  Thus 
quickly,  happily,  passed  the  years,  and  the  richest  inheritance  for 
his  children  is  this  faith.  He  died  in  the  home  of  Dr.  Solomon 
YanEtten,  of  Port  Jervis,  March  1,  1874,  and  is  buried  on  the 
banks  of  the  same  beautiful  Delaware  whose  onward  waves  first 
sang  his  welcome  to  life. 

Frederic  E.  Lyford,  the  popular  president  of  the  First  National 
hank  of  Waverlv,  was  born  in  Waterville,  Me.  , January  26,  1853, 
the  son  of  Albert  and  Phebe  (Bates)  Lyford.  In  1860,  when  but 
seven  years  of  age,  he  came  to  Waverly  to  become  a member  of 
the  family  of  his  brother-in-law,  Prof.  A.  J.  Lang,  and  from  that 
time  he  has  been  resident  here.  He  was  educated  at  Waverly  in- 
stitute, and  had  the  advantages  of  the  refining  influences  of  the 
elevated  home  life  of  Prof.  Lang’s  household,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  He  also  lived  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Lang,  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Lang  in  1870,  until  his  marriage  in  1877.  In  1871  he  en- 
tered the  First  National  bank  as  bookkeeper,  and,  by  regular 
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advancement,  now  fills  its  highest  office.  His  financial  education 
was  here  acquired,  under  the  supervision  of  Howard  and  Richard 
A.  Elmer,  and  he  has  done  credit  to  his  able  instructors.  Mr. 
Lyford’s  active  business  life  has  precluded  him  from  political  aspir- 
ations, although  he  has  ever  been  an  energetic  and  unswerving 
republican.  He  has  served  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  village 
one  year  as  president,  and  two  years  as  president  of  the  board  of 
education,  of  which  he  is  now  a member,  having  been  re-elected 
for  the  third  time.  He  has,  morever,  been  connected  with  numer- 
ous enterprises  of  business  and  financial  importance,  is  the  present 
president  of  the  Sayre  (Pa.)  banking  company,  and  has  been  the 
treasurer  of  the  Sayre  land  company  and  of  the  Sayre  water  com- 
pany. Mr.  Lyford  has  been  twice  married  ; first,  on  September 
19, 1877,  with  Cora  B.,  daughter  of  Hovey  E.  and  Harriet  P.  (Bristol) 
Lowman,  who  died  on  April  3,  1888.  Children  : Harriet  Winifred, 
Charles  Albert,  Percy  Lang.  On  March  24,  1891,  his  second  mar- 
riage occurred,  the  lady  being  Jane  L.,  daughter  of  Janies  and 
Sarah  J.  (Satterlee)  Lemon.  Their  children  are  Frederic  E.  and 
Katharine  VanEtten  Lyford.  Mr.  Lyford  is  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church. 

Andrew  Jackson  Lang  stands  out  conspicuously  in  the  history 
of  education  in  this  county  from  1857  to  1870.  He  was  born  in 
Palmyra,  Me.,  September  3,  1831.  He  inherited  from  his  father 
strong  will  power,  energy,  frankness  and  independence  ; from  his 
mother  tenderness,  spirituality  and  love  of  the  beautiful.  Like 
many  New  England  boys,  his  young  life  was  passed  on  the  rough 
New  England  farm,  with  hard  work  on  the  farm,  and  a few  weeks’ 
attendance  at  the  winter  district  schools.  When  seventeen,  how- 
ever, he  had  a special  boon  ; one  term  at  an  academy  ! This  awak- 
ened ambition  to  rise  above  the  hard  conditions  of  life.  He  never 
regretted  the  discipline  of  his  youth,  hut  regarded  it  as  the  power 
that  developed  the  positive  elements  of  his  nature  and  prepared 
him  well  for  his  life  conflicts.  Like  Emerson,  he  regretted  that 
his  children  must  be  denied  the  blessing  of  his  childhood— poverty. 
With  money  earned  in  the  hay  field  he  again  entered  Hartland 
academy,  and  then  went  to  Kent’s  Hill  seminary.  Later  he 
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taught,  and  by  alternate  labor  in  bay  field  and  school  room  pre- 
pared himself  for  college.  He  entered  Waterville  college  when 
twenty,  and  for  three  years  supported  himself  by  teaching,  main- 
taining his  standing  by  studying  nights  and  recess  days.  He 
taught  in  two  schools,  one  in  Dexter,  Me.,  the  other  in  Mattapoi- 
sett,  Mass.,  where  he  successfully  followed  two  men  afterward 
noted  teachers.  On  leaving  Waterville  Mr.  Lang  went  to  LTnion 
college,  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  with  five  of  his  classmates,  where 
Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott  had  become  famous.  To  meet  their  expenses 
they  hired  money  at  twelve  per  cent,  giving  life  insurance  policies 
as  security.  All  later  filled  influential  positions.  One  became  a 
college  president,  another  has  for  many  years  represented  his  na- 
tive state  in  congress.  In  Dr.  Nott,  Mr.  Lang  recognized  a master 
mind  which  roused  his  enthusiasm  for  intellectual  achievement 
and  to  set  his  life  to  the  key  of  some  high  purpose.  He  chose  the 
law  for  his  profession,  but  teaching  must  still  he  his  stepping 
stone.  The  sequel  proved  that  the  school  room  was  the  sphere  of 
his  activities.  This  pushing  on  and  on  under  difficulties  in  school 
days  was  an  early  indication  of  that  propelling  power  behind  a 
laudable  ambition  which  marked  Mr.  Lang’s  entire  life.  With  so 
little  means  few  would  have  accomplished  so  much  in  the  face  of 
such  obstacles,  but  “the  boy  was  father  of  the  man.”  Graduat- 
ing from  Union  in  1856,  he  attended  Fort  Plain  seminary  a few 
months,  then  took  charge  of  a hoys’  seminary  at  Essex,  Conn.  In 
1857  he  married  Elvira  Lyford,  of  Waterville,  Me.  The  next  sum- 
mer plans  were  made  for  him  to  become  principal  of  the  boys’  high 
school  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  (Boston),  succeeding  Prof.  Solomon  Wes- 
ton, for  eighteen  years  its  master.  Mr.  Weston  was,  however, 
retained,  and  Mr.  Lang  started  for  the  west,  to  be  checked  by  a 
call  to  Waverly.  With  the  prospect  that  he  could  here  carry  out 
his  own  methods,  he  accepted  it  and  became  the  principal  of  the 
Waverly  institute.  The  building  was  not  completed,  the  school 
unincorporated,  with  no  apparatus,  no  library,  no  state  funds,  in 
a new  village  with  varying  vicissitudes,  and  in  the  midst  of  a finan- 
cial panic.  Thus  he  began  his  labors  in  this  school.  For  the  thir- 
teen years  it  was  under  his  control  he  labored  (under  most  discour- 
aging circumstances)  to  make  it  a thorough  and  well  disciplined 
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academy,  and  his  work  was  prospered.  When  he  died  Waverly 
institute  ranked  with  the  best  schools  in  the  country,  and  few 
attained  so  just  a popularity  in  so  brief  a time.  All  over  the  land 
men  and  women  filling  most  responsible  positions  testify  to  the 
thoroughness  of  his  work.  Former  students  tell  in  glowing  words 
of  the  man  who  inspired  them  to  lofty  ideals  of  character.  To 
ambitious  pupils  he  gave  extra  attention,  books,  and,  if  needed, 
free  tuition,  and  spurred  them  to  highest  endeavor.  To  capture 
a youth  for  a college  course  was  his  delight.  He  was  strict  ip 
discipline  and  stern  in  his  manner,  but  beneath  was  a sensitive, 
modest  nature.  He  had  bitter  intolerance  for  laziness  and  under- 
hand dealing.  His  withering  sarcasm  was  reserved  for  the  incor- 
rigible. To  one  who  idled  away  his  time  or  strove  to  get  through 
exercises  by  dishonest  means  he  was  utterly  merciless.  He  saw 
the  intent  by  intuition  and  did  not  conceal  his  contempt.  With 
the  dull  student  he  had  unbounded  patience  ; indeed,  was  patient 
with  everything  but  duplicity  and  sham.  Principle  with  him  was 
far  above  intellectual  achievement.  Distinctly  Christian  in  its  con- 
ceptions, aims  and  spirit,  this  school  sent  out  not  merely  youths 
with  minds  trained  by  mental  gymnastics,  but  disciplined  spirits 
and  sanctified  hearts.  After  four  years  of  heroic  endeavor  the 
needed  appliances  were  secured  and  the  school  was  in  good  run- 
ning order.  Then  the  civil  war  broke  out  and  schools  and  colleges 
were  well  nigh  paralyzed.  The  first  person  to  enlist  in  Waverly 
was  a student,  DeForest  Payne.  Others  quickly  followed. 
Obliged  to  remain  at  home,  Mr.  Lang  was  yet  at  the  front  in 
devising  means  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers.  The  “boys  in 
blue”  were  never  forgotten.  He  visited  Gettysburg  just  after  the 
battle,  and  saw  the  grand  review  in  Washington  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  The  depleted  classes  in  the  school  brought  consternation 
to  teachers  and  to  trustees.  Through  the  press  a card  was  sent 
out  for  aid.  This  attracted  attention  and  kept  the  school  afloat. 
In  1863  Mr.  Lang’s  failing  health  induced  mental  depression,  little 
suspected  by  his  intimate  friends.  The  mental  strain  of  five  long- 
years,  increased  by  the  anxiety  inevitable  to  one  who  could  not 
lightlv  carry  his  country’s  woes,  prostrated  him.  Defeat  seemed 
staring  him  in  the  face,  his  life  a failure.  In  this  crisis  it  was 
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suggested  that  the  duties  of  county  commissioner  of  schools  might 
give  him  the  needed  out-of-door  life,  and  possibly  restoration  of 
health.  Stipulating  that  he  should  hold  his  place  as  head  of  the 
school,  the  trustees  consented  to  his  candidacy.  As  political  offices 
are  not  free  gifts  of  the  people,  this  one  was  not  gained  without  a 
struggle.  His  combative  side  was  called  out  and  the  excitement 
was  a tonic.  He  was  elected  and  entered  upon  his  new  duties.  The 
pure  air  of  the  hills  invigorated  him  and  no  doubt  prolonged  his 
life.  His  methods  were  carried  out  faithfully  in  the  institute,  it 
progressed,  his  interest  in  it  increased,  and  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
trict schools  and  the  academy  became  identical  in  his  mind.  The 
training  in  the  academy  appeared  essential  to  the  upbuilding  of 
both.  To  aid  this  cause  he  allowed  himself  to  be  renominated  for 
commissioner  and  was  again  elected.  Thus  for  six  years  his 
talents  were  given  to  the  schools  of  the  county.  The  steady  ad- 
vance of  teaching  and  of  the  schools  attest  to  his  labors.  He  re- 
organized the  defunct  teachers’  association  and  conducted  insti- 
tutes where  he  impressed  his  ideas  upon  the  teachers.  His  work 
was  done  well.  Always  mindful  of  the  highest  aims  Mr.  Lang  in- 
sisted on  the  daily  reading  of  the  scriptures  and  the  repeating  of 
the  Lord’s  prayer  in  the  schools.  Wherever  material  was  found 
a Sunday  school  was  organized,  and  many  a Sunday  found  him 
present  at  one  of  these.  When  Mr.  Lang’s  term  of  office  expired 
he  had  an  almost  national  reputation  as  an  educator.  He  was 
suggested  for  the  head  of  the  new  normal  school  at  Geneseo,  was 
urged  to  take  charge  of  the  embryotic  normal  school  at  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  and  was  called  to  resuscitate  the  Susquehanna  seminary 
at  Towanda,  Pa.  But  the  larger  activities  of  business  attracted  him, 
and  once  more  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  west.  After  visiting  the 
northwest  and  Kansas,  he  hastily  returned  home,  only  to  be  at 
once  prostrated  by  typhoid  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  August  22, 
1870.  “ The  life  of  the  principal,  and  with  it  the  life  of  the  Wav- 

erly  Institute  went  out.”  Originally  a democrat,  Mr.  Lang  early 
became  a strong  republican,  but  was  too  strong  and  conscientious 
a reformer  to  win  largely  the  support  of  opponents.  He  was  urged 
to  become  a candidate  for  assemblyman  in  1870,  and  had  he  lived 
and  been  elected  he  could  not  have  failed  of  winning  high  honors. 
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He  was  an  ardent  Sunday  school  worker,  and  his  addresses  were 
sought  for  Sunday  school  conventions.  He  was  a devout  student 
of  the  bible,  and  a loyal  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He 
was  ever  the  affectionate  husband,  the  loving  and  exemplary 
father,  the  devoted  friend  and  the  model  citizen.  Prof.  Charles 
Davies,  LL.  D.,  said  of  him  : “ Such  devoted  enthusiasm  could 

not  fail  to  achieve  important  results.  An  iron  will,  a ceaseless 
energy,  and  an  unfaltering  trust,  made  him  a power  for  good  over 
all  who  associated  with  him.”  Hon.  S.  B.  Wool  worth,  chancellor 
of  the  state  university,  wrote  on  his  death  : “I  regard  him  as  a 

martyr  to  the  cause  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  I have  always 
known  him  as  laboring  with  increasing  assiduity  in  his  profession, 
and  have  often  feared  that  his  life  would  be  a penalty  of  his  labors. 
The  testimony  of  his  high  Christian  character  confirms  and  culmi- 
nates my  estimate  of  Prof.  Lang.” 

Percy  J.  Lang,  son  of  Andrew  J.  and  Elvira  (Lyford)  Lang, 
was  born  in  1861.  He  attended  the  public  schools  at  Waverly,  was 
graduated  at  Elmira  free  academy  in  1879,  studied  at  Hillsdale 
college,  Mich.,  then  attended  Williston  seminary,  Mass.,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1881.  In  1885  he  was  graduated  from  Yale,  and 
for  the  next  two  years  was  engaged  in  the  hardware  business.  In 
1887  he  was  assistant  cashier  of  the  First  National  bank,  of  Wav- 
erly, and  in  1892  was  made  cashier.  He  has  been  school  treasurer 
since  1890,  and  was  appointed  loan  commissioner  of  Tioga  county 
by  Governor  Morton.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Black  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Craig  Colony  at  Sonyea,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Lang  was  the  first  president  of  the  Waverly  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Co.,  and  is  a member  of  Waverly  Lodge  of  F.  & A.  M.; 
Cayuta  Chapter,  St.  Omer’s  Commandery,  and  Zyara  Temple  of 
Knights  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  In  1885  Mr.  Lang  married  with 
Alice  S.,  daughter  of  Nathan  S.  Johnson,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  has  three  daughters. 

Henry  G.  Merriam,  son  of  Henry  and  Ann  E.  (Reeve)  Merriam, 
was  born  March  5,  1836,  at  Goshen,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  Farmer’s  Hall  academy  at  Goshen,  and  en- 
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tered  Brown  university  (Providence,  R.  I.,)  1854.  He  was  princi- 
pal of  Leicester  (Mass.)  academy  from  1861  to  1865.  In  1865  he 
came  to  Waverly  and  opened  a hardware  and  iron  store,  which  he 
conducted  until  1890.  In  1873  Mr.  Merriam  was  elected  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Clas  Light  Co.,  of  Waverly,  and  held  those 
offices  until  he  was  elected  president  and  treasurer  of  the  same  cor- 
poration in  1890.  Mr.  Merriam  was  for  eleven  years  a member  of 
the  school  hoard  of  Waverly,  and  was  its  first  president.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1867  he  married  with  Fannie  White  Cummings,  daughter  of 
Estes  Cummings,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  They  have  two  children, 
Henry  E.  Merriam,  M.  D.,  of  Owego,  and  Grace  M.  (Mrs.  William 
A.  Stevenson),  of  Sayre,  Pa.  A republican,  Mr.  Merriam  takes  an 
active  part  in  politics.  His  great  grandfather,  Benjamin  Tusten, 
M.  D.,  was  both  a colonel  in  the  American  army  of  the  revolution 
and  a surgeon  in  its  service. 

John  Shepard,  who  is  so  prominently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  pioneer  and  early  history  of  both  Barton  and  this  region 
of  country  in  another  department  of  this  work,  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut April  17,  1765.  His  first  wife  was  Anna  Gore,  born  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1772,  and  died  September  7,  1805.  They  were  married 
January  3,  1790,  and  had  these  children ; Prentice,  who  died 
young  ; Isaac,  horn  February  16,  1793,  and  was  a prominent  figure 
in  early  history  in  this  region  ; Miama,  who  married  with  Jesse 
Floyd  and  died  on  Long  Island  ; Amanda,  who  married  with 
Charles  Hopkins  and  lived  and  died  in  the  Susquehanna  valley  ; 
Julianna,  who  married  with  George  A.  Perkins,  of  Athens,  she 
was  a lady  of  cultivated  literary  tastes,  the  author  of  valuable  his- 
torical works,  and  died  January  4,  1824  ; Job,  a farmer,  who  spent 
his  life  in  the  Susquehanna  valley,  and  by  whose  marriage  with  a 
Miss  Ellsworth  reared  a family  of  prominence  ; Phebe,  who  mar- 
ried with  John  Hepburn,  of  Auburn.  The  second  wife  of  John 
Shepard  was  Deborah  Hawkins,  horn  in  1778.  The  children  of 
this  marriage  were  Ruth,  Lettie,  John  L.,  Mary  (wife  of  Silas 
Fordham),  and  Joseph  Shepard.  John,  the  pioneer,  died  in  Barton, 
May  15,  1837,  and  his  wife,  Deborah,  January  18,  1844.  Isaac 
Shepard,  son  of  John  the  pioneer,  married  with  Deborah  Mills, 
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who  bore  him  these  children  ; Charles  Henry,  Edward  Prentice, 
William  Wickham,  Isaac  (died  on  steamer  Oregon  in  the  Pacific), 
Mary  Elizabeth,  Anna,  and  Martha  Shepard.  Charles  Henry 
Shepard  was  born  December  2,  1814,  and  has  been  for  many  years 
a prominent  figure  in  business  and  social  circles  in  Waverly,  a 
merchant,  banker,  real  estate  dealer,  and  public  spirited  citizen. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Magee,  of  Paterson,  N. 
J.  Of  their  four  children  only  one  survives,  Isaac  Prentice  Shepard, 
of  Waverly. 

William  W.  Shepard  was  horn  February  11,  1818.  He  read 
law  with  Wm.  H.  Seward  and  was  his  partner  for  a time,  but 
went  to  California  in  1849,  and  lived  there  until  1858,  when  he  re- 
turned east.  He  was  in  the  assembly  in  1865,  but  generally  lived 
in  quiet  retirement  at  his  home  in  Waverly.  He  was  a strong  man 
mentally  and  socially,  and  was  much  respected  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  He  died  in  Waverly,  April  10,  1887. 

Benjamin  Sawyer,  born  at  Drowned  Lands,  Orange  county,  N. 
Y.,  July  8,  1800,  was  the  son  of  Moses  and  Eleanor  (Holly)  Saw- 
yer, and  a grandson  of  Major  James  Sawyer,  of  revolutionary 
fame.  This  Major  Sawyer  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution, 
resided  on  his  farm  in  the  Drowned  Land  district,  near  Goshen, 
N.  Y.  He  was  made  a captain  in  Col.  William  Allison’s  Goshen 
regiment,  February  6,  1776,  subsequently  appointed  quarter-master 
with  rank  of  major  February  28,  1776,  and  was  re-appointed 
February  28,  1778.  He  was  with  his  regiment  in  the  Minisink 
campaign,  where  family  tradition  says  he  was  wounded.  He  was 
also  present  at  the  engagements  at  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery, 
October  7,  1777.  In  this  last  engagement  James  Sawyer,  Jr.,  the 
uncle  of  Benjamin,  was  taken  prisoner  and  never  returned,  dying 
in  captivity.  His  name  will  be  found  in  “the  history  of  Orange 
county  ” among  the  prisoners  taken  from  Col.  Allison’s  regiment 
in  this  engagement,  spelled  James  Sardver.  From  December,  1776, 
to  April,  1778,  the  regiment  was  called  into  service  twelve  times 
and  was  292  days  in  the  field.  February  26,  1825,  Benjamin 
Sawyer  married  Elizabeth  Johnson  (Johnston)  and  in  1834  drove 
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from  Orange  county  to  Tallniadge  Hill,  where  he  resided  for  a 
number  of  years,  engaged  in  farming  and  in  the  lumber  business 
with  his  brother,  John  L.  Later  he  removed  to  Factory ville  (East 
Waverly).  Here,  January  16,  1858,  his  wife  died.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sawyer  were  active  workers  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Waverly  from  its  organization,  he  being  an  elder  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Sawyer  died  February  12,  1864,  survived  by  his  second  wife, 
Mary  Wilbur  Sawyer.  By  his  first  wife  he  left  six  children  ; 
Charles  H.,  who  died  in  April,  1892  ; Moses  E.,  a farmer  residing 
on  the  old  homestead  and  one  of  Tioga  county’s  staunch  republi- 
cans ; William  A.,  of  Waverly  ; Rachel  Ann,  who  died  in  youth  ; 
James  M.,  died  February  12,  1877  ; Mary  E.,  wife  of  Amasa  Finch, 
of  Waverly. 

A prominent  figure  in  Waverly  for  many  years  from  1855  was 
Daniel  Blizzard,  a native  of  Orange  county.  He  purchased  a 60- 
acre  tract  of  land,  laid  it  out  into  village  lots  and  sold  on  such  terms 
that  it  became  a portion  of  the  village.  He  was  a leading  member 
of  the  Methodist  church,  a trustee  thereof  and  also  a village  trustee. 
He  died  December  13,  1878. 

Stephen  Bennett,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Hosier)  Bennett, 
was  born  on  April  30,  1808,  in  Orange  county.  (Benjamin  was  a 
son  of  Abraham  Bennett,  an  early  emigrant  from  England  to 
Orange  county,  and  was  one  of  a family  of  fourteen  children. 
Benjamin  had  five  children ; Stephen,  Eliza,  Samuel,  Eliza,  and 
Edgar,  all  born  in  Orange  county.)  Stephen  came  in  1834  to 
Barton  and  conducted  a blacksmith  shop  for  the  Erie  rail- 
road, which  stood  near  where  now  stands  the  old  brick  school- 
house.  At  that  time  there  was  no  “ Waverly, ’’nothing  but  farms 
stretching  away  in  all  directions.  In  1850  Mr.  Bennett  purchased 
the  hotel  owned  by  Captain  Davis,  situated  near  the  present  hotel 
Warford,  and  kept  a restaurant  and  lunch  room  in  the  basement, 
which  was  the  first  “ store  ” in  Waverly.  He  changed  the  name 
of  the  hotel  to  the  Bennett  house.  Selling  this  property  to  Cyrus 
Warford  in  1853,  Mr.  Bennett  opened  a grocery  on  Broad  street, 
which  in  time  he  changed  to  a drug  store,  and  this  he  kept  for 
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many  years  and  until  his  death.  He  was  twice  married,  first,  in 
1832,  with  Margaret  Little.  Their  children  were  Morris  L.,  Oscar 
F.,  Mary  E.  (Mrs.  Daniel  Sharpe),  Frances  M.,  and  Alice  M.  He 
married,  second,  Saphronia,  daughter  of  Dexter  and  Laurinda 
Newton,  in  October,  1854.  Children;  Rosman  A.,  AliceS.  (Mrs. 
A.  K.  Gore),  and  Morris  E.  Bennett. 

Adolph  K.  Gore,  son  of  Obed  R.  and  Matilda  (Shaw)  Gore,  was 
born  July  2,  1855,  in  Sheshequin,  Pa.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Waverly  schools,  and  learned  the  tinner’s  trade,  at  which  he  worked 
for  several  years.  He  later  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  at 
Waverly,  and  for  five  years  was  secretary  of  the  National  Protec- 
tion Legion.  Since  1894  he  has  devoted  his  time  to  dealings  in  real 
estate.  By  his  marriage  to  Alice  S.  Bennett  he  has  one  son,  Elting, 
born  December  25,  1883. 

Sylvester  Gibbons  was  born  in  Granville,  Mass.,  about  1825. 
When  a young  man  he  peddled  goods  for  N.  Watson  of  Owego. 
He  came  to  Waverly  in  1848  and  built  the  first  store  on  Broad 
street  and  conducted  it  until  his  death,  in  1852.  His  wife  was 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Moses  Hill.  Their  children  were  Martha  P., 
and  James  S.  Gibbons,  who  was  born  in  Waverly,  March  4,  1852, 
and  has  been  in  the  mercantile  business  since  1877.  Mrs.  Gibbons 
died  April  10,  1896. 

Moses  Hill  was  born  August  12,  1795,  near  Phillips  Mills, 
Orange  county,  N.  Y.  In  1820,  he  married  a lady  named  Quick, 
and  settled  in  Waverly,  the  same  year.  They  had  teu  children. 
He  was  a farmer.  His  wife  died  in  1869,  his  death  occurred  in 
1874. 

“ Jean  Guenon,  one  of  the  exiled  Hugeunots  who  took  refuge  in 
Holland,  set  sail  from  Amsterdam,  April  2,  1657,  in  the  ship 
“ Draetvat,”  and  came  directly  to  New  Amsterdam  (New  York). 
The  next  year  he  settled  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  where  he  acquired 
land,  and  died  in  1714.  His  wife  was  Greta  Sneden,  of  Harlem, 
whom  he  married  August  30,  1660.  They  left  two  sons,  John, 
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born  in  1669,  and  Jeremiah,  born  in  1671.  From  these  it  is  be- 
lieved, have  descended  all  the  American  families  of  Genung.  Ben- 
jamin Genung,  a soldier  of  the  revolution,  settled  in  New  Jersey,  and 
at  an  early  day  came  to  Dryden,  then  a part,  of  Tioga.  He  had  six 
children  ; Barnabas,  Aaron,  Rachel,  Philo,  Peron,  and  Timothy. 
Barnabas  married  Susan  Johnson,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  chil- 
dren who  arrived  at  maturity — Lydia,  Nathaniel,  Abram,  Harrison, 
Ann,  Rebecca,  Sally,  Enos,  George,  Merilda,  and  Barnabas.” 

Nathaniel  Genung,  son  of  Barnabas  and  Susan  (Johnson)  Ge- 
nung, was  born  March  9,  1812,  in  Danby,  Tompkins  county.  His 
father  died  when  Nathaniel  was  a young  lad  and  he  worked  on 
the  farm  with  the  other  members  of  the  family,  and  attended  to 
some  extent  the  district  schools.  In  1835  he  married  Lizzie,  daugh- 
ter of  Salmon  Stewart,  of  Lansing,  N.  Y.,  and  made  their  home 
on  a farm  near  Barton  Center,  which,  when  bought,  had  a log 
house  and  a few  acres  cleared.  From  this  humble  beginning  Mr. 
Genung  developed  a fine  farm,  and  here  was  reared  his  family  of 
ten  children,  all  now  living.  He  died  in  February,  1878.  Mrs. 
Genung  resides  on  the  homestead. 

Sherman  A.  Genung,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Lydia  L.  (Stewart) 
Genung,  was  born  November  17,  1848,  in  Barton  Center.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  a carpenter  when  .a  boy,  and  since  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  has  been  working  for  himself.  In  1868 
he  commenced  contracting  and  building.  In  1870  he  married 
Emma  H.  Hornell  and  lias  one  child,  Mabel.  Mr.  Genung  is  a 
member  of  Waverly  Lodge,  407,  F.  & A.  M.,  and  of  Cayuta  Chap- 
ter, 245.  He  is  a wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  lumber,  coal  and 
building  materials. 

George  D.  Genung  was  born  in  Brookton,  Tompkins  county, 
N.  Y.,  May  26,  1853.  He  was  the  son  of  Enos  H.  and  Sarepta  C. 
Genung,  and  one  of  a family  of  six  children.  He  attended  the 
district  schools  in  his  youth  and  later  the  high  schools  in  Slater- 
ville  Springs  and  in  Waverly,  N.  Y.  He  also  taught  district 
schools  for  several  years.  He  was  married  June  28,  1876,  with 
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Miss  Mary  A.  VanDerlip,  of  Waverly,  and  the  following  April 
they  removed  from  Danby  to  Wavei'ly,  where  lie  has  since  resid- 
ed. Here  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  until  April,  1882, 
when  the  publication  of  the  Waverly  Tribune  was  commenced  and 
he  became  editor  of  that  journal.  A year  later  he  became  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  AVaverly  Advocate , of  which  0.  H.  P.  Kinney 
and  William  Polleys  were  publishers,  and  a few  months  later  both 
the  publishers  died,  Mr.  Polleys  in  .June,  Mr.  Kinney  in  Septem- 
ber. He  continued  to  edit  and  publish  the  paper  for  the  heirs  and 
for  subsequent  owners  until  September,  1887,  when  he  received 
the  appointment  of  assistant  postmaster  under  Charles  C.  Brooks, 
as  postmaster.  For  five  years  he  filled  this  position,  having  entire 
charge  of  the  office,  and  during  this  time  the  free  delivery  service 
was  established  and  many  other  improvements  made.  October 
20,  1894,  he  formed  a partnership  with  Clayton  A.  Smith,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Genung  & Smith,  and  purchased  the  Waverly 
Free  Press , of  which  he  became  the  editor  and  which  is  being  suc- 
cessfully published  by  them.  Mr.  Genung  has  always  been  a 
staunch  republican,  active  in  politics  and  prominent  in  public  and 
church  work.  He  has  served  several  terms  as  clerk  of  his  town 
and  is  serving  his  third  term  as  member  of  the  board  of  education 
and  second  term  as  president  of  that  board.  He  has  two  children, 
George  L.,  born  in  1881,  and  Lucille  S.,  born  in  1883. 

Fred.  W.  Genung,  son  of  Solomon,  was  born  January  8,  1864, 
in  Barton.  In  1887  he  married  Winifred  Nash.  In  1884  he  came 
to  Waverly  and  engaged  in  selling  coal,  wood,  lime  and  masons’ 
supplies.  He  has  served  four  years  as  trustee  of  the  village.  In 
1890  he  was  chief  of  the  fire  department  and  has  held  all  the  offices 
in  the  department.  He  is  a member  of  the  order  of  American 
Firemen,  was  secretary  eight  years  and  state  director  for  two 
years. 


Charles  C.  Brooks,  who  for  thirty  years  has  been  a conspic- 
uous figure  in  Waverly,  town  of  Barton  and  county  public  and 
business  life,  and  to  whom  is  due  the  honor  of  having  driven  from 
Waverly  village  the  most  miserable  element  of  humanity  that 
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ever  infested  any  community,  was  a native  of  the  neighboring 
village  of  Athens,  horn  April  19,  1826,  and  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Irving  Brooks.  In  1862  Charles  C.  Brooks  came  to  Waverly  and 
began  the  manufacture  of  fanning  mills  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments in  connection  with  a foundry,  on  the  site  of  the  Decker 
tannery.  Later  on  he  was  connected  with  a sash  and  door  factory, 
then  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  and  afterward  established 
the  insurance  agency  with  which  he  is  now  connected,  by  pur- 
chasing the  business  formerly  conducted  by  James  Tozer  & Co. 
Under  Thomas  Pearl,  who  was  sheriff  in  1869-71,  Mr.  Brooks  was 
deputy,  and  in  the  fall  of  1871  was  himself  elected  to  the  shrievalty 
of  the  comity.  In  1885,  and  again  in  1889,  he  was  appointed  post- 
master at  Waverly.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a measure 
Mr.  Brooks  has  been  a public  man  both  in  local  and  county  affairs; 
and  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  no  man  in  the  county  takes  greater 
and  more  unselfish  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Waverly  than  he. 
He  is  and  always  has  been  generous  and  public-spirited,  and  his 
commendable  work  in  ridding  Waverly  of  its  undesirable  element 
of  population  several  years  ago,  fully  attests  his  interest  in  the 
public  weal.  In  1847  Mr.  Brooks  was  married  with  Rhoda  B. 
Davidson,  of  which  marriage  one  child  has  been  born,  Charles  E. 
Brooks,  chief  of  the  Waverly  police. 

Leonard  D.  Myers,  sheriff  of  the  county,  was  born  at  Decatur, 
Otsego  county,  March  6,  1833,  and  was  the  youngest  of  eleven 
children  of  Peter  and  Hannah  Myers.  Leonard  was  brought  up 
on  a farm  and  attended  the  district  school,  but  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen began  clerking  in  a general  store  at  East  Worcester,  remain- 
ing two  years.  He  then  went  in  business  with  his  brother, 
continuing  two  years  longer,  when  he  sold  out  and  moved  to 
Clarksville.  Later  on  he  was  clerk  and  deputy-postmaster  at  Gil- 
bertsville,  hut  in  1861  removed  to  Waverly,  in  this  connty,  where 
he  has  since  been  well  known  in  business  circles.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  livery  and  hotel  business,  but  unfortunate  fires  have 
twice  caused  him  serious  loss.  He  served  as  constable  and  deputy- 
sheriff  eighteen  years,  deputy-sheriff  twelve  years,  and  under- 
sheriff three  years.  In  the  fall  of  1895  he  was  elected  sheriff  of 
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the  county.  As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Myers  is  an  active,  earnest  re- 
publican of  twenty-five  years  standing  in  Tioga  county.  His  first 
wife,  with  whom  he  married  in  1854,  was  Mary  Chamberlain.  She 
died  in  1855.  His  second  wife  was  Mary  Simpson,  of  Ovid,  with 
whom  he  was  married  November  24,  1862.  Of  this  marriage  three 
children  have  been  born.  His  eldest  son  is  a painter  in  Waverly, 
the  second,  agent  of  Wells-Fargo  express  company  at  Jamestown, 
N.  Y\,  and  the  youngest,  a stenographer. 

James  Lemon  was  born  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  on  March  26,  1814. 
He  learned  the  trades  of  pattern  maker  and  moulder  and  also  that 
of  a carpenter.  In  1850  he  came  to  Waverly  where  he  purchased 
a small  foundry  of  Gilbert  Hallock,  and  from  that  time  and  with 
enlarged  facilities  he  has  operated  a foundry  or  been  closely  con- 
nected with  its  interests  in  Waverly.  In  1852  he  married  Sarah 
J.  Satterlee.  They  have  a son  and  four  daughters.  The  family 
are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  Lemon  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Odd  Fellows  fraternity  of  long  standing,  having  joined 
the  order  in  Middletown,  this  state,  over  fifty  years  ago.  In  politics 
he  affiliates  with  the  democrats. 

Richard  D.  YanDuzer  must  be  mentioned  among  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  Waverly  who  have  by  their  energy  and  indomit- 
able will  been  the  factors  in  forming  a large  business  centre  where 
was  formerly  oidy  a hamlet  of  inconsiderable  proportions.  He 
was  horn  in  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  on  August  7,  1827,  and  came  to  Wa- 
verly on  December  22,  1851,  and  was  a merchant  until  1863,  deal- 
ing also  in  produce  and  live  stock.  About  1864  Mr.  YanDuzer  was 
instrumental  in  building  the  first  steam  flouring  mill  of  the  county 
at  Waverly  and  after  the  burning  of  the  mill,  three  years  later, 
was  engaged  in  an  extensive  flour  and  feed  traffic  for  some  years. 
He  was  not  alone  a merchant.  He  was  largely  engaged  in  lumber 
manufacturing  on  Shepard’s  creek  in  mills  several  times  built, 
# burned  and  rebuilt,  did  a wholesale  lumber  business  of  magnitude 
and  himself  built  later  two  planing  mills  in  Waverly,  both  of  which 
burned.  Further  than  this  Mr.  YanDuzer  was  an  organizer  of 
and  the  first  depositor  in  the  old  Waverly  bank,  helped  to  organize 
the  First  National  bank  of  Waverly,  superintended  the  construe- 
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tion  of  its  bank  building,  and  was  the  bank’s  first  president,  hold- 
ing the  office  seven  years.  In  1882  he  established  the  Sayre  butter 
package  company,  now  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  Waverly. 
An  active  republican,  Mr.  VanDuzer  lias  not  been  an  office  seeker, 
the  only  ones  he  has  accepted  being  local,  trustee  of  the  village  and 
president  of  the  village  board.  A loyal  and  public  spirited  citizen, 
he  has  ever  aided  in  all  good  causes  tending  to  benefit  the  com- 
munity, has  been  long  a consistent  member  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  of  Waverly,  always  contributing  liberally  toward  its 
support,  and  for  many  years  he  was  president  of  its  board  of  trus- 
tees. It  was  during  his  incumbency  of  that  office,  and  under  his 
direct  supervision,  that  the  beautiful  new  church  edifice  was  built, 
of  which  Waverly  is  justly  proud.  A man  of  generous  and  liberal 
views  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  elevation  and  advancement 
of  the  home  of  his  adoption,  he  has  done  much  toward  making  it 
what  it  is  to-day,  a progressive,  wide-awake  town.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Waverly  institute,  now  the  Waverly  high 
school,  and  was  one  of  a few  early  settlers  who  gave  generously 
of  his  limited  means  to  insure  its  construction  and  success.  Mr. 
VanDuzer  married  first  in  1850,  Harriet  S.  Everson,  who  died  in 
1873,  leaving  five  children  ; Fannie  A.  (Mrs.  W.  H.  W.  Jones,  of 
Binghamton),  Howard  C.,  Mary  C.,  Anna  L.,  and  Richard  D.  Van 
Duzer.  The  two  children  of  his  second  marriage  with  Mary  E. 
Dill,  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  died  in  infancy. 

The  Sayre  Butter  Package  Co.,  so  named  in  honor  of  Robert 
Sayre,  was  established  in  1882  by  Richard  D.  VanDuzer.  Its  first 
location  was  in 'the  old  tannery  building,  where  six  men  were  em- 
ployed.' This  building  burned  in  1885.  The  present  group  of 
seven  commodious  buildings  was  constructed  and  occupied  in  1888, 
and  about  the  same  time  a basket  department  was  added,  where 
splint  and  stave  baskets  are  made.  Employment  is  here  given  to 
seventy-five  men,  who  produce  200,000  packages  annually.  The 
original  proprietors  were  R.  D.  VanDuzer  and  James  A.  Clark. 
In  April,  1887,  Howard  C.  VanDuzer,  son  of  Richard  D.,  purchased 
Mr.  Clark’s  interest  and  formed  the  present  firm  of  R.  D.  & H.  C. 
VanDuzer. 
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Charles  Deforest,  only  survivor  of  the  three  sons  and  one 
daughter  of  Samuel  A.  and  Mary  (Beers)  DeForest,  was  born  Decem- 
ber 16, 1815,  in  Stratford,  Connecticut.  He  was  educated  at  common 
schools  and  while  yet  a lad  his  parents  removed  to  New  Haven, 
and  when  Lafayette,  on  his  last  trip  to  America,  1824,  visited  that 
city,  Charles  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  him.  Mr. 
DeForest  lost  one  arm  when  he  was  a boy.  Most  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  school  teaching,  he  having  taught  sixteen  years  in  one 
school  in  Connecticut.  He  has  also  served  as  town  superintend- 
ent. In  1830  the  family  moved  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr.  De 
Forest  taught  school,  and,  after  a few  years,  made  his  residence 
in  Danby  and  engaged  in  farming.  About  1835  he  purchased  a 
farm  in  the  north  part  of  Barton  and  made  the  first  clearing  and 
built  a log  house.  In  1842  Mr.  DeForest  married  Janet,  daughter 
of  Daniel  Hedges.  They  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Mrs.  DeForest  died  February  20,  1891.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeForest 
lived  on  this  farm  until  their  death.  Mr.  DeForest  was  a teacher 
for  many  years  in  this  county.  In  1872  he  settled  in  Waverly. 
He  has  held  the  office  of  highway  commissioner  for  three  years, 
and  for  fourteen  consecutive  years  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
poor,  and  street  commissioner  for  one  year.  The  family  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  church  and  he  has  been  a trustee  of  that 
church  over  thirty  years. 

Robert  Shackelton  was  born  near  Belvidere,  N.  J.  His  wife 
was  Lydia  Killpatrick.  They  had  a family  of  eleven  children.  In 
1826  he  came  to  Barton  and  for  two  years  was  engaged  in  farming 
and  lumbering,  then  became  a merchant  in  Factoryville  and  later 
was  a hotel  proprietor.  About  1866  he  moved  to  Illinois,  where 
he  died.  John  Shackelton,  son  of  Robert,  was  born  November  23, 
1824,  in  New  Jersey,  and  came  to  Barton  when  two  years  old  and 
has  since  resided  here.  He  married  Sarah,  a daughter  of  William 
Hanna  ; their  only  daughter  Emma  is  the  wife  of  Charles  E.  Lane. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lane  have  one  daughter,  Beatrice.  Mrs.  Shackelton 
died  December  9,  1891.  Mr.  Shackelton  has  been  a farmer  and 
broker.  He  owns  900  acres  of  farming  land  and  numerous  house 
lots  in  Waverly,  and  has  seen  the  prosperous  growth  of  the  village 
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from  his  youth  and  has  planted  and  sown  corn  and  wheat  where 
is  now  the  main  portion  of  Waverly. 

Abram  I.  Decker,  son  of  David  and  Cordelia  E.  (Shultz)  Decker, 
was  born  on  September  21,  1850,  at  Summit ville,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Elmira  public  schools,  East  Genesee  conference 
seminary  and  Genesee  college  of  Lima,  N.  Y.  In  1855  his  parents 
removed  to  Elmira,  and  his  father  built  the  Wellsburg,  N.  Y. 
tannery.  (He  died  in  1890).  In  1869  Abram  went  to  Wellsburg, 
where  lie  learned  the  tanners’  trade,  acquiring  such  skill  as  to  be- 
come foreman  of  the  tannery,  and  held  that  position  for  seven 
years.  He  then,  in  1879,  bought  the  Decker  tannery  at  Waverly, 
which  he  still  conducts.  His  mother,  who  died  in  1872,  was  a 
sister  of  Jackson  S.  Shultz,  a standard  authority  on  tanning,  and 
an  author  who  published  a book  on  this  industry.  Mr.  Decker 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Elmira  in  1863,  and  is 
now  a valued  member  of  the  Waverly  society.  He  has  been 
superintendent  of  its  Sunday-school  for  seventeen  consecutive 
years,  has  been  a delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  church, 
and  once  or  twice  an  “alternate.”  He  was  elected  a trustee  of 
the  Syracuse  university  in  1894  for  a term  of  six  years,  and  is 
now  serving  his  second  term  as  trustee  of  Wyoming  seminary  at 
Kingston,  Pa..,  to  which  office  lie  was  first  elected  in  1883.  He 
was  the  first  clerk  of  Wellsburg  village  and  its  police  justice.  He 
was  also  captain  of  a company  of  the  New  York  State  National 
Guards  organized  in  Wellsburg,  and  was  for  three  years  captain 
of  the  32d  separate  company  of  Wellsburg.  Mr.  Decker  has  served 
about  two  terms  on  the  Waverly  school  board,  was  two  years 
(1887-1888)  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Barton,  and  was  member  of 
assembly  from  this  county  in  1889  and  1890.  Politically  a repub- 
lican, he  takes  an  active  part  in  politics.  In  1871  he  was  married 
with  Miss  Sarah  D.  Orcutt,  daughter  of  John  Orcutt.  They  have 
one  child,  David  Orcutt  Decker. 

Alfred  Bennett,  son  of  Reuben  and  Mary  (Tompkins)  Bennett, 
was  born  October  17,  1811,  in  Highland,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.  He 
received  a common  school  education.  His  father  came  from  Eng- 
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land  during  the  revolutionary  war  and  joined  the  American  army. 
In  1834  Mr.  Alfred  Bennett  came  from  his  eastern  home  by  stage  (as 
no  railroads  were  then  in  use),  viewing  for  a home,  to  locate,  as  it 
were,  in  the  far  woodsy  west.  ” Choosing  a location  in  what  is  now 
called  the  Greatsinger  neighborhood,  he  journeyed  hack  to  High- 
lands, and  with  his  father  and  other  members  of  the  family  re- 
turned to  Elmira  in  the  same  year,  and  by  the  Erie  canal.  Mr. 
Bennett,  Sr.,  died  in  Chemung,  aged  eighty-three  years.  His  wife 
died  in  Waverly,  also  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  In  going  to 
Elmira  Alfred  Bennett  purchased  a large  timber  lot,  and  for  three 
years  was  engaged  in  lumbering.  He  then  bought  a tannery  at 
Chemung,  and,  having  learned  the  tanners’  trade  when  a boy, 
conducted  the  business  for  a few  years.  In  1856  he  married 
Clarissa  Beidleman.  They  had  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Reuben,  both 
deceased.  In  1845  he  married  for  his  second  wife  Esther  M.  Mc- 
Dowell, eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  J.  G.  McDowell,  of  Chemung. 
They  had  four  children  ; only  one  survives,  viz.,  Laurinda.  Mr. 
Alfred  Bennett’s  second  wife  died  in  1876.  In  1864  he  moved  to 
Waverly  and  bought  a dry  goods  store  in  company  with  J.  B. 
Floyd,  and  continued  it  for  three  years,  and  has  siuce  resided  here, 
retiring  from  public  life,  but  enjoying  the  watch  care  of  a pro- 
gressive country.  Mr.  Bennett  has  always  been  a valued  member 
of  the  M.  E.  church.  He  joined  it  in  1851  and  has  been  a trustee 
of  that  church  over  half  a century. 

Charles  E.  Brown,  born  October  4,  1840,  in  Smithfield,  Brad- 
ford county,  Pa.,  son  of  Champlain  G.  and  Alice  A.  (Thomas) 
Brown,  descends  from  the  Rhode  Island  Browns.  The  first  of  that 
name  there  was  Chadd  Brown,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  that  state  for  two  centuries. 
He  fled  thither  from  persecution  in  Massachusetts  in  1663,  became 
a member  of  the  Baptist  church  founded  by  Roger  Williams  in 
1639,  and  in  1642  was  its  associate  pastor.  He  died  in  1665.  In  1792 
the  town  of  Providence  voted  and  erected  a monument  to  his 
memory.  His  grandson,  James,  was  minister  of  the  same  church. 
Four  of  James  Brown’s  grandsons  were  patrons  of  Brown  univer- 
sity. Their  names  were  Nicholas,  Joseph  (LL.  D.)died  1785,  John 
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(an  eminent  minister)  died  1803,  and  Moses.  (The  line  connecting 
him  with  the  grandfather  of  Charles  E.  Brown,  of  Waverly,  can- 
not be  given  without  reference  to  documents  in  Rhode  Island.) 
Charles  Brown,  father  of  Champlain  G.,  and  grandfather  of  Charles 
E.  Brown,  lived  all  his  life  in  Rhode  Island,  was  a shipbuilder  and 
farmer,  and  by  his  two  marriages  was  father  of  twenty  children. 
Champlain  G.  Brown  was  born  1799  in  Rhode  Island.  He  was  an 
early  settler  of  Bradford  county,  Pa.,  and  his  life  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  local  events  of  the  community  where  he  re- 
sided. He  died  December  26,  1857.  His  wife  was  Alice  A.  Thomas. 
Of  their  children  Charles  E.  had  common  and  high  school  educa- 
tional advantages,  but,  before  he  was  of  age  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  and,  in  July,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F.,  6th  Pennsyl- 
vania reserve  corps,  but  his  constitution  was  broken  by  change  of 
climate  and  the  continued  hardships  of  a soldier’s  life,  and'  he  was 
“ mustered  out  ’’within  a year  of  his  enlistment.  When  his  health 
sufficiently  recovered  he  located  as  a merchant  at  Strait’s  Corners. 
Here  he  stayed  for  two  years,  when  his  talents  for  music  induced 
him  to  give  the  next  three  years  to  acquiring  a musical  education 
and  he  soon  became  a proficient  teacher  of  instrumental  music  on 
various  instruments.  Returning  to  the  home  farm  he  lived  there 
three  years,  and  then  permanently  located  himself  in  Waverly, 
first  as  an  instructor  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and,  later, 
for  twenty-five  years,  as  a music  dealer  in  which  he  is  still  engaged. 
July  22,  1861,  Mr.  Brown  married  Sarah  N.,  daughter  of  David 
and  Hannah  (Jenks)  Straits,  of  the  old  pioneer  family  which  gave 
name  to  Strait’s  Corners.  She  was  born  August  15,  1841.  They 
have  one  son,  Merle  A.  J.  Brown,  born  February  17,  1864.  He 
married  Jennie  Akins,  born  January  21,  1869.  They  have  four 
children  ; Charles  F.  B.,  horn  October  10,  1889,  Sarah  Leona,  born 
July  6,  1892,  Gertrude  Wanita,  born  March  19,  1895,  and  Merle 
Delos,  born  March  25,  1897. 

Edwin  Denn  was  born  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  January  18,  1793. 
He  married  Mary  Connor.  Their  children  were  Alfred,  Hannah, 
Albert,  and  Almira,  the  latter  now  the  only  survivor.  Mr.  Denn 
came  to  North  Chemung  about  1832  and  purchased  a farm,  and  re- 
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sided  there.  In  1851,  he  came  to  Waverly  and  continued  farming. 
His  wife  died  December  10,  1854.  The  family  were  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Waverly.  Mr.  Denn  was  a soldier  in 
the  war  of  1812,  was  stationed  three  months  on  Staten  Island,  and 
received  a pension  for  many  years.  He  died  March  13,  1883. 

George  H.  Grafft,  son  of  Isaac  H.  and  Anna  (Hummell)  Grafft, 
was  horn  in  New  York  City,  January  15,  1840.  In  1860,  he  came 
to  Barton.  After  a residence  in  the  town  of  five  years  he  removed 
to  Waverly,  and  in  company  with  J.  Murray  bought  wool  for  two 
years.  When  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  was  built  he  furnished 
oak  lumber  for  the  company.  Mr.  Grafft  married,  first,  Myra 
Bonnell.  They  had  five  children.  His  second  wife  was  Stella 
Phillips.  Two  children  were  born  to  them.  In  politics  a demo- 
crat, he  has  been  elected  six  times  successively  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  was  justice  of  sessions  one  term,  and  has  been  a member  of 
the  excise  commission  since  1884,  and  has  been  its  clerk.  He  has 
been  a delegate  to  the  democratic  state  convention,  and  held  other 
positions  of  public  confidence.  He  has  been  chief  engineer  of  the 
Waverly  fire  department,  and  for  six  consecutive  years  foreman  of 
Tioga  Hose  Co.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  board  of  education 
fifteen  years,  and  is  now  its  president.  He  has  been  three  times 
chosen  high  priest  of  Cayuta  Chapter,  F.  & A.  M.  Isaac  H.  Grafft 
was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1809.  He  was  for  many  years  the 
proprietor  of  a restaurant  on  Broad  street,  corner  of  South  street, 
New  York  city.  He  came  to  Barton  in  1842  and  purchased  a farm 
of  400  acres  on  Tallmadge  Hill,  now  owned  by  G.  H.  Grafft.  He 
died  in  1859.  His  wife  in  1873. 

The  Stone  family  is  of  English  descent,  its  American  residence, 
however,  dating  back  to  the  revolution.  Luther  Stone,  son  of 
Luther,  was  born  in  Saratoga  county  in  1794,  and  came  to  Broome 
county  in  1819  to  establish  a tannery.  Marrying  Mary,  daughter 
of  Jotham  Rounds,  an  early  settler  of  Owego,  in  1829  he  moved  to 
Candor  and  conducted  tanning  there  until  about  1832  when  he 
moved  to  Flemingville.  From  1834,  however,  he  lived  at  Mill- 
town,  where  in  company  with  Isaac  Rounds  he  was  long  engaged 
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in  tanning.  Their  tannery  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
butter  tub  factory.  Mr.  Stone  possessed  strong  character  and  was 
an  active  man  in  affairs.  He  had  an  extensive  acquaintance.  A 
prominent  abolitionist,  his  house  was  widely  known  as  a station 
of  the  “underground  railroad.”  Four  of  his  seven  children  are 
living;  Matilda  C.  (Mrs.  William  Brooks),  of  New  York  city, 
James  R.,  William  P.  (married  Marietta  Shipman,  daughter  of 
Horace,  and  has  one  son,  Cfeorge  P.  Stone),  and  Sarah  E.,  who 
married  William  E.  Moore,  one  of  the  first  and  most  popular  mer- 
chants of  Waverly.  Janies  R.  Stone,  who  resides  in  Waverly,  and 
is  an  interested  participant  in  local  matters  and  lias  been  president 
of  the  village  for  several  terms,  was  a former  resident  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  and  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  that  city. 

Festus  A.  Wright,  son  of  Robert  and  Sylvia  (Stout)  Wright, 
was  born  in  Minisink,  Orange  county,  August  10,  1822.  He  ac- 
companied Benjamin  Sawyer  on  his  journey  to  Barton  when  he 
became  a resident  here,  and  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Sawyer 
family  the  most  of  the  time  since  he  came.  Mr.  Wright’s  first 
wife  was  Julia  G.  Hollensworth,  with  whom  he  was  married  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1847.  She  died  on  May  29,  1853,  leaving  three  children, 
Mary  E.,  James  R.,  and  Julia  A.  His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Burrell,  whom  he  married  on  October  5,  1860,  and  who  died  April 
11,  1879.  Their  children  were  Mary  E.  (married  Augustus  Mill- 
bury,  and  resides  in  Passaic,  N.  J. ; Mr.  Millbury  served  during 
the  civil  war  in  Company  K.,  54th  Massachusetts),  Julia  A.,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  and  James  R.,  who  died  on  September  24,  1871.  Mr. 
Wright  is  a valued  member  of  the  Methodist  church  of  Waverly, 
and  for  thirty-five  years  he  has  been  an  usher  at  its  services. 

Robert  H.  Scott  was  born  in  Athens  township,  Pa.,  in  1842,  one 
of  a family  of  eleven  children.  He  attended  school  at  the  Genesee 
Wesleyan  seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y.  (now  known  as  the  Syracuse 
university)  for  five  years,  taking  afterward  a thorough  business 
course  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Most  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Waverly, 
and  he  wTas  closely  identified  with  its  principal  business  interests, 
although  early  in  his  business  life  he  spent  two  years  in  Arkansas 
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attending  to  a large  railroad  contract.  His  business  enterprises 
were  in  grain,  coal  and  agricultural  implements,  with  real  estate 
operations  in  Waverly  and  Tennessee.  Throughout  his  life  lie 
was  a shrewd  business  gentleman,  quiet  but  charitable,  and  had 
many  warm  personal  friends. 

Capt.  (xEOrCtE  IT.  Powers,  son  of  David,  was  born  in  Virgil, 
Cortland  county.  He  learned  the  trade  of  marble  cutting,  came 
to  Waverly  about  1852  and  worked  for  F.  TI.  Baldwin  in  his  marble 
shop.  He  was  captain  in  the  old  state  militia,  and  in  May,  1861, 
he  raised  a company  of  volunteers,  and  was  commissioned  on  May 
5,  1861,  as  captain  of  Co.  E,  23d  New  York  Vols.  He,  with  his 
regiment,  participated  in  its  numerous  engagements  up  to  March, 
1863,  when  he  resigned  his  commission,  came  home  and  went  to 
work  again  at  his  trade.  He  was  a partner  in  the  marble  busi- 
ness with  William  Stone  for  a few  years.  About  1873  he  moved 
to  Marshall,  Mich.,  where  he  died  in  1878.  He  was  more  than 
ordinarily  intelligent  and  had  an  extensive  acquaintance.  He 
married  Nancy  M.  Bingham,  daughter  of  an  early  settler,  who 
died  in  1890.  They  had  four  children,  Frank  B.  Powers  (also 
known  as  captain),  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Erie  rail 
road  for  many  years;  Ella  (Mrs.  Emmett  Brink,  of  Towanda,  Pa.); 
Jennie  (Mrs.  William  Cornell,  of  Chicago);  LaPitt  (Mrs.  Charles 
Harlow,  of  Albion,  Mich.) 

Charles  F.  Poole  established  the  East  Waverly  steam  granite 
works  on  September  1,  1894.  He  employs  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
men,  doing  all  kinds  of  marble  and  granite  work.  This  is  the 
only  shop  in  this  part  of  the  state  and  northern  Pennsylvania  that 
cuts  and  polishes  granite.  Mr.  Poole  was  born  June  1,  1851,  in 
Wyoming  county,  Pa.  He  received  a common  school  education. 
In  1865,  bis  father,  Edward  V.  Poole,  came  to  Smithboro  and  re- 
sided there.  He  died  in  1886.  Charles  F.  Poole  married  Eliza 
Van  Nostrand  and  has  three  children.  He  engaged  ir  farming 
for  three  years  in  Delaware,  then  returned  to  Tioga  Center  and 
bought  Samuel  Schoonover’s  farm  of  240  acres  in  1877.  He  man- 
ufactured ‘‘buff”  brick  at  Newfield,  Tompkins  county,  for  a year 
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and  a half.  In  1894  he  located  at  Waverly.  He  is  a member  of 
these  Masonic  bodies,  Westbrook  Lodge,  No.  333,  Nichols,  Cayuta 
Chapter,  Waverly,  and  St.  Omer’s  Commandery  of  Elmira,  and  of 
Nemoka  Lodge,  219,  and  Spanish  Hill  Encampment,  I.  0.  0.  F., 
both  of  Waverly.  Mr.  Poole  was  the  democratic  nominee  for 
assembly  from  this  county  in  1896,  hut  of  course  was  only  the 
standard  hearer,  with  no  possibility  of  election  in  this  stronghold 
of  republicanism. 

James  A.  Clark  was  born  at  Deposit,  N.  Y.,  April  18,  1855. 
When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Rochester,  N.  Y. , 
and  entered  the  hardware  store  of  Pollock,  Weaver  & Co.,  as  clerk. 
After  a stay  of  five  years,  in  1879,  he  came  to  Waverly,  purchased 
a hardware  store  and  conducted  the  business  for  thirteen  years. 
He  then  passed  two  years  in  Colorado,  engaged  in  real  estate  and 
electric  light  business.  In  1873  he  returned  to  Waverly,  and,  in 
company  with  Romain  C.  Cole,  formed  the  Waverly  Stamping 
Co. . for  dealing  in  aluminum-lined  cooking  utensils.  Mr.  Clark  has 
been  a member  of  the  hoard  of  education  three  terms,  and  a mem- 
ber of  Waverly  Lodge,  No.  401,  F.  & A.  M.  In  1894  he  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  Waverly.  In  1878,  he  married  with  Ida 
Townsend  of  Seneca  county.  They  have  one  son,  James  A. 

An  old  European  family  is  the  Venette  one.  The  name  is  now 
spelled  VanAtta.  The  first  one  we  can  trace  in  this  country  is 
Thomas  Venette,  born  April  5,  1717,  in  New  Jersey.  His  children 
were  Joanna,  Anna,  Bridget,  Benjamin,  and  Lydia.  Benjamin, 
horn  in  New  Jersey  also,  on  April  12,  1753,  married  Margaret  Mid- 
daugh,  horn  June  23,  1755.  Their  children  were  Peter,  Marietta, 
Thomas,  Johannes  M.,  Elizabeth,  and  Isaac.  Johannes  M.,  born 
November  1,  1782,  married  Elizabeth  Albright,  born  August  16, 
1787,  came  to  Barton  in  1823,  took  up  a lot  of  wild  land,  built  a 
log  house,  and  by  industry  and  thrift  developed  a fine  farm  and 
acquired  competence.  Of  their  ten  children  were  Peter,  Margaret 
A.,  Adam,  William,  Caroline,  Benjamin,  Sarah,  Isaac,  AzariahJ., 
and  Rebecca  M.  Mr.  VanAtta  (as  the  name  now  began  to  be 
known)  died  March  7,  1861,  his  wife  surviving  him  until  Septem- 
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ber  1,  1870.  Azariah  J.  VanAtta,  born  on  the  new  home  in  Bar- 
ton, December  15,  1827,  was  brought  up  on  the  farm.  He  then 
married  Carlista  E.,  daughter  of  Calvin  and  Sarah  Ames,  and  lo- 
cated in  Waverly  as  a carpenter.  He  has  been  an  active  figure  in 
Waverly  for  many  years  and  the  degree  of  respect  in  which  lie  is 
held  is  derived  from  his  uniform  walk  and  conduct.  Since  1880 
be  has  been  the  superintendent  of  the  Waverly  water  works.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  YanAtta’s  surviving  children  are  E.  Clair,  a dealer  in 
coal  of  Waverly  ; John  C.,  a leading  druggist,  and  Edwin  H.,  also 
a druggist. 

James  Swartwood,  a soldier  of  the  revolution,  came  from  New 
Jersey  to  Barton  among  the  early  settlers  with  bis  family  and 
made  his  home  at  Ellistown.  He  was  a farmer.  His  son,  Ben- 
jamin, married  Catharine  Williams,  and  lived  at  Tallmadge  Hill. 
Ezekiel,  bis  son,  born  July  15,  1807,  married  Margaret  M.,  daughter 
of  John  M.  VanAtta,  and  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  John 
King  where  he  was  a farmer.  His  two  children  were  John  M. 
(deceased),  and  Nancy  (Mrs.  John  Harding). 

Deacon  George  F.  Waldo  was  born  in  Newark  Valley,  the  son 
of  Lyman  L.  and  Grace  A.  (Andrews)  Waldo,  early  settlers  of 
Newark  Valley,  coming  thither  from  Connecticut  in  1806.  The 
name  Waldo  indicates  Huguenot  origin.  George  F.  Waldo  mar- 
ried Hannah,  daughter  of  William  Richardson,  and  settled  in  Rush  - 
ford,  Allegany  county,  at  first,  where  lie  was  for  four  years  super- 
intendent of  a woolen  factory.  Coming  from  there  to  VanEtten 
he  was  in  charge  of  a factory  there  for  five  years  and  then  came 
to  Waverly.  After  a three  years  superintendencv  of  the  Brooks 
factory  here  and  a nine  years  stay  with  Moses  Wheeloek  in  Sayre, 
Mr.  Waldo  engaged  in  the  drug  business  in  Waverly  in  company 
with  E.  G.  Tracy,  to  whom  he  sold  his  interest  when,  after  several 
years,  his  health  demanded  his  retirement.  Mr.  Waldo  was  an 
earnest  Christian  whose  life  gladdened  all  around  him.  H<j  was  a 
deacon  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  active  in  its  support,  and  was 
the  dearly  beloved  superintendent  of  its  Sunday  school  for  twenty- 
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five  years.  He  died  in  1891.  Mrs.  Waldo  is  now  living  in  Wa- 
verly.  Only  one  of  their  children  is  living,  Mrs.  Lizzie  C.  Taylor. 

Milton  C.  Males,  son  of  David  B.  and  Frances  (Day)  Mapes, 
was  born  January  22,  1848.  He  was  married  April  22,  1883,  with 
Mary,  daughter  of  Frank  and  Lovina  (Foster)  Everett,  born  De- 
cember 5,  1861.  They  have  three  children  ; Maud,  born  February 

6,  1884,  died  March  7,  1889  ; Edith,  horn  December  22,  1887  ; David 
B.,  born  February  28,  1891.  Mr.  Mapes  has  followed  blacksmith- 
ing  as  a business  all  his  life  and  at  present  he  owns  and  conducts 
a shop  at  East  Waverly.  He  enlisted  as  a soldier  in  the  late  war 
at  Scranton,  Pa.,  March  8, 1863,  in  Company  G.,  50th  Pennsylvania 
regiment,  under  Capt.  Charles  Forbes  and  Col.  William  H.  Telford. 
The  regiment  was  assigned  to  Stephens’  brigade,  Wilcox’s  division 
of  the  9th  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  participated  in 
the  historic  engagements  at  Potomac,  S.  C.,  May  29,  1862;  second 
Bull  Run,  August  30,  1862  ; Chantilly,  September  1,  1862  ; South 
Mountain,  September  14,  1862  ; Antietam,  September  17,  1862  ; 
Jackson,  Jnlv  19,  1863  ; Blue  Springs,  October  10,  1863  ; Campbell’s 
Station,  November  17  to  December  5,  1863  ; Wilderness  May  5 and 

7,  1864  ; North  Anna,  May  23  to  27,  1864;  Cold  Harbor,  June  land 
12,  1864;  Petersburg,  June  15,  1864,  and  April  2,  1865;  Mine  ex- 
plosion, June  30,  1864  ; Weldon  railroad,  August  19  to  21,  1864  ; 
Preble  farm,  September  30  and  October  1,  1864.  By  order  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  on  the  recommendation  of  General  Grant,  this 
regiment  was  ordered  to  represent  the  infantry  service  of  the  army 
in  the  service  of  laying  the  cornerstone  of  the  national  monument 
at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  4,  1865.  Mr.  Mapes  was  honorably  dis- 
charged near  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  August  1,  1865. 

Wesley  H.  Brougham,  son  of  Aaron  Brougham,  was  born  in 
Waverly,  May  5,  1848.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
of  Waverly  and  began  business  life  when  sixteen  years  old  as  a 
clerk  in  the  general  merchandising  store  of  D.  G.  Manning.  He 
was  next  clerk  in  the  hardware  store  of  S.  F.  Mack,  and  later,  in 
the  hardware  store  of  Luce  & McCormick  in  Ithaca.  Remaining 
three  years  in  Ithaca,  Mr.  Brougham  returned  to  Waverly  and 
for  five  years  was  in  trade  for  himself  as  a grocer.  The  next  five 
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years  he  was  engineer  at  the  Cooley  & Hemstreet  tannery.  He 
then  accepted  his  present  position  of  shipping  clerk  for  the  Hall  eSc 
Lyon  Furniture  Co.  and  has  held  it  for  eleven  years.  Mr.  Brough- 
am is  prominently  connected  with  Waverly’s  tire  department ; 
was  a volunteer  for  seven  years  in  the  Neptune  company,  No.  J, 
was  the  first  foreman  (for  two  years)  of  Cayuta  Hose  Co.,  No.  4. 
and  for  three  years  has  been  its  treasurer.  For  two  years  he  was 
a member  of  the  Eureka  Hose  Co.,  of  Ithaca.  In  March,  1872, 
Mr.  Brougham  was  married  with  Laura  Lyon,  daughter  of  Jona- 
than C.  Lyon.  Mr.  Brougham  joined  the  Odd  Fellows  in  1871 
and  is  active  in  their  work.  He  has  held  all  of  the  offices  in  his 
lodge  and  now  is  its  treasurer.  He  was  deputy  of  the  county  for 
two  years,  district  deputy  of  the  encampment  for  seven  years  and 
deputy  of  the  Daughters  of  Rebecca  one  year.  He  was  chosen 
representative  to  the  grand  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  of  the  state,  and 
was  a delegate  to  the  encampment  held  in  Binghamton.  Aaron 
Brougham  came  from  Schoharie  county  many  years  ago  to  Newark 
Valley,  lived  there  and  at  Owego  until  about  1842,  then  came  to 
Factoryville,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  on  February  20,  1862, 
and  here  Mr.  W.  H.  Brougham  resided  until  1894. 

John  Osborn,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Madge)  Osborn, 
was  born  October  14,  1846,  in  Devonshire,  England.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Kingsteignton,  Devonshire,  England,  and  learned  engi- 
neering in  the  mammoth  tanneries  of  William  Vickery  & Sons  at 
Newton  Abbott.  On  October  29,  1865,  Mr.  Osborn  was  married 
with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  (Coysh)  Lethbridge. 
She  was  born  January  27,  1848.  They  have  had  twelve  children: 
William,  born  March  7,  1866,  died  May  22,  1866  ; William  T.,  born 
December  25,  1867,  died  September  8,  1868;  John,  born  March  18, 
1869,  died  January  1,  1870;  William,  horn  May  6,  1870,  died  July 
27,  1870;  Mary  E.  (Mrs.  E.  G.  Whitley),  born  October  6,  1871; 
William  L.,  born  December  6,  1872,  married  Miss  Birdie  May 
Decker,  of  Owego;  Jane  L.,  born  August  31,  1874;  Pauline  A., 
born  March  12, 1876  ; Rebekah  E.,  born  February  11.  1878  ; Thomas 
C.,  born  May  16,  1879,  died  same  day  ; Thomas  B.,  born  June  11, 
1881,  died  August  13,  1881  ; Blanche  R..  born  June  9,  1882,  died 
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March  15,  1892.  In  1871  Mr.  Osborn  came  to  America.  His  first 
work  in  business  here  was  engineering  in  the  Waverly  paper  mills, 
where  he  was  employed  seven  years  by  W.  W.  Shepard.  He  and 
his  family  went  hack  to  England,  spending  about  eighteen  months 
at  his  old  home,  returning  to  this  country  in  June,  1880.  For 
four  years  he  was  then  employed  by  Cooley  & Hemstreet,  tanners. 
For  the  past  twelve  years  Mr.  Osborn  has  been  the  engineer  in  the 
furniture  manufactory  of  Hall  & Lyon  at  Waverly.  He  is  an 
earnest  Odd  Fellow  and  has  passed  all  the  chairs  in  the  lodge  at 
Waverly.  Mr.  Osborn  has  also  held  other  responsible  offices  in 
the  fraternity  and  lias  been  representative  to  the  grand  lodge  of 
the  state. 

Anthony  Hemstreet,  son  of  Peter  Hemstreet,  was  born  in  Car- 
lisle, Schoharie  county,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1833.  His  education  was 
obtained  at  common  schools.  He  commenced  teaching  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  and  taught  for  nearly  twenty  years.  In  1856  he  mar- 
ried Emma  L.  Bowdish,  daughter  of  Gamaliel,  who  was  a promi- 
nent man  and  citizen.  In  1855  Mr.  Hemstreet  came  to  Waverly, 
followed  teaching  and  was  also  a farmer.  He  later  was  engaged 
with  H.  L.  Cooley  in  tanning  at  East  Waverly  for  twelve  years, 
and  until  the  tannery  wns  burned.  He  has  three  children  : Ida 
A.  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Swain),  Elma  G.  (Mrs.  H.  G.  Merrill),  and  Addie. 
In  1895  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  A.  H.  Thomas  paint 
company,  of  which  he  is  president. 

William  0.  Smith,  son  of  Samuel  Smith,  born  in  Orange  county, 
N.  Y.,  came  to  the  town  of  Tioga  about  1827.  He  was  a carpen- 
ter. He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Martha 
(Spencer)  Catlin,  and  settled  on  Catlin  Hill.  Of  his  nine  children, 
five  are  living  : Deborah  (Mrs.  John  Corrigan)  of  Owego,  Mary  J. 
(Mrs.  Charles  Crans)  of  Athens,  Martha  (Mrs.  Charles  Hauver) 
of  Elmira,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  John  Sairs)  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
Asa  M.  Smith.  Asa  was  born  August  9,  1840,  educated  at  com- 
mon schools  and  married,  on  August  16,  1862,  Ellen,  daughter  of 
George  and  Rebecca  (Wilson)  Synder,  of  North  Lansing,  Tomp- 
kins county,  and  made  his  home  at  Owego.  In  1863  he  entered 
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the  employ  of  the  Erie  railroad  as  hrakeman.  After  a faithful 
service  of  many  years  he  was  appointed  baggage- master  which 
position  he  now  holds.  His  wife  died  February  3,  1892.  Mr.  Smith 
has  two  children,  James  H.,  born  August  12,  1864,  married  Kalae, 
daughter  of  William  and  Barbara  (Johnson)  Weller,  and  is  tele- 
grapher for  the  D.  L.  & W.  railroad.  (He  has  oue  son,  Ray  M.) 
Lula  A.,  born  June  5,  1872,  married  Clark  A.  Tuthill,  a foreman 
in  the  employ  of  the  Thomas  paint  company. 

Jonathan  Catlin  came  from  Orange  county  to  Tioga  at  an  early 
day  and  gave  his  name  to  Catlin  Hill  where  he  settled.  Here  he 
and  his  daughter  Ruth  (who  never  married)  kept  house  for  many 
years.  His  son  Jonathan  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Nathan 
and  Hannah  (Holley)  Spencer.  He  was  a farmer  on  Catlin  Hill 
and  father  of  ten  children,  Silas  S.,  Sarah  A.  (Mrs.  W.  0.  Smith), 
Hannah  (Mrs.  Jonas  Marvin),  Parmelia  (Mrs.  Jacob  Boyce), 
Nathaniel,  Submit  J.  (Mrs.  George  Jones),  Eleanor  (Mrs.  Joseph 
Heacock)  and  Nathan  S.  Catlin. 

JohnSeacord,  son  of  William  and  Esther  Seacord,  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Bovina,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  April  12,  1828. 
Receiving  a common  school  education,  he  learned  the  carpenter’s 
trade,  and  marrying  in  1852  Electa,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Maria 
(Seeley)  Seward,  he  made  his  home  in  Sanford,  Broome  county. 
He  located  in  Waverly  in  1865  where  he  has  been  an  active  busi- 
ness man  and  one  of  the  largest  contractors  and  builders  of  the 
place.  He  is  a member  of  the  M.  E.  church.  His  son,  Willie  E.  , 
of  South  Waverly,  is  a partner  of  his  father. 

Isaac  J.  Andre,  son  of  Jacob  and  Deborah  Ann  (Hub bell)  Andre, 
was  born  June  19,  1836,  in  Delaware  county,  this  state.  When  he 
was  10  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Tioga  county  and  here  he 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools.  After  leaving  school  he  was, 
for  a number  of  years  a farmer.  He  then  learned  the  carpenter 
and  mill- wright  trades,  and  these  he  has  successfully  followed  since. 
On  June  8,  1856,  he  was  married  with  Sarah  L.,  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard and  Celinda  (Blackman)  Fuller.  They  had  seven  children  ; 
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Charles,  born  March  6,  1857,  died  July  29,  1880  ; Ada,  born  April 
11,  1860,  married  William  Jones  on  May  18,  1883.  (They  have 
tin  ■ee  children  : Eileen,  Charles  and  Hazel)  ; May,  horn  February 
11,  1862,  married  Ellis  Deidrick  in  August  1889  ; Jennie,  born 
June  22,  1870,  died  in  October  1873  ; Helen,  born  May  13,  1874, 
died  in  December,  1877  ; Maud  and  Claudia  E.  (twins),  were  born 
November  18,  1876.  Maud  died  in  December,  1877.  Claudia  E. 
married  Fred  D.  Ctillan,  May  6,  1896,  and  has  one  child,  Percy 
Frederick,  horn  March  19,  1897. 

Clark  S.  Carr,  son  of  Rev.  J.  D.  and  Fannie  (Booth)  Carr,  was 
born  July  2,  1844,  in  Bradford,  N.  Y.  He  enlisted  in  Company  I. , 
86th  New  York  state  volunteers,  and  after  serving  over  two  years 
he  was  honorably  discharged,  and  re-enlisted  in  the  same  regiment. 
October  8,  1864,  he  was  discharged  for  disability,  having  been 
wounded  June  17,  1864,  at  the  battle  of  Petersburg,  Va.  He 
held  the  office  of  first  lieutenant  when  discharged.  He  was  a 
member  and  a commander  of  the  W.  C.  Hull  Post,  461,  G.  A.  R. 
His  marriage  with  Josephine  Y.  Ferris  took  place  March  11,  1866. 
In  1879  he  came  to  Waverly  and  was  in  the  meat  business.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  died  January  31, 
1896.  His  widow  resides  in  Waverly.  Vernon  Carr,  son  of  Clark 
S.  and  Josephine  V.  (Ferris)  Carr,  was  born  November  25,  1869. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Waverly.  He  married  October 
3,  1893,  Bessie  A.  Beeman.  They  have  one  child.  Their  home  is 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr.  Carr  is  bookkeeper  for  the  Roches- 
ter Beef  Co. 

Allen  LaMonte,  son  of  David  LaMonte,  was  born  in  August, 
1828,  in  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y.  When  he  was  but  a lad  his 
father  came  to  Owego  where  they  lived  a few  years,  and  then  set- 
tled at  Tioga  Center.  Allen  received  a common  school  education. 
He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Amos  Canfield,  of  Tioga  ; they  had 
two  children,  Grace  and  Ellen.  About  1850  they  made  their  home 
at  East  Waverly.  Mr.  LaMonte  was  a farmer,  also  was  in  trade 
in  Waverly  and  dealt  largely  in  lumber.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Baptist  church.  He  died  February  27,  1882.  His  widow  survives 
him. 
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Clark  Bruster  came  to  Barton  at  an  early  day.  His  wife  was 
Phebe  Mathews.  They  had  four  children,  Oliver  M.,  George  N., 
Nathaniel,  and  Maria.  George  N.  Bruster  married  Rosanna, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Susan  (Sayre)  Ellison,  and  was  a carpen- 
ter and  builder,  having  his  home  in  Waverly.  He  died  April  21, 
1871.  His  children  were  Elliott  S.,  Harvey  C.,  and  George  C. 
Harvey  C.  Bruster,  now  residing  in  Waverly,  married  Carrie  B. 
Eckert,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Rebecca  ( Snyder)  Eckert.  Mr.  Brus- 
ter is  a member  and  the  treasurer  of  the  local  lodge  of  the  National 
Protective  Legion,  and  is  also  a member  of  the  village  school  board. 
He  has  two  children,  Ray  L.  and  Clark. 

John  Deuel,  born  in  Dutchess  county,  married  Sally  Davis,  and 
commenced  housekeeping  at  Canandaigua,  in  June,  1835,  removing 
to  Nichols  where  he  engaged  in  farming.  Later  he  removed  to 
Owego,  where  he  died  in  1859.  His  wife  survived  him,  dying  in 
1886.  Among  their  children  were  Augustus  S.,  of  Owego,  Esther 
(Mrs.  Joel  Gould)  of  Owego,  Lydia  Deuel  (Mrs.  Frank  Mills)  of 
Nichols,  and  Amos  E.  Deuel,  who,  born  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
April  12,  1835,  married  Emily,  a daughter  of  William  and  Lovisa 
(Eaton)  Brown,  in  1856,  and,  settling  in  Owego,  engaged  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade.  In  1862  Mr.  Deuel  enlisted  in  Company  C., 
109th  New  York  volunteers,  and  was  discharged  in  February,  1863, 
for  physical  disability  acquired  in  service.  Recovering  his  health, 
in  September,  1863,  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  navy,  was 
stationed  on  the  monitor  Dictator,  and  served  until  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  service  in  1865.  Returning  home  he  engaged  again 
in  the  hoot  and  shoe  trade.  In  1873  he  entered  the  United  States 
mail  service  and  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment in  that  department,  as  he  has  been  in  service  continually 
from  that  time.  Mr.  Deuel  is  a member  of  Ahwaga  Lodge  of  Free 
Masons,  and  of  the  local  Grand  Army  post.  He  has  five  children, 
Ida  B.,  Jane  L.,  Etta,  Edwin  B.,  and  Eleanor  M. 

Hiram  Ensley  Sanders,  of  Waverly,  son  of  Hiram  and  Martha 
E.  (Gillett)  Sanders,  was  horn  at  West  Hill  in  Barton  on  June  13, 
1843.  He  is  of  the  fifth  generation  from  Tobias  Sanders,  the  English 
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emigrant,  the  line  being  Tobias,  Stephen,  Tobias,  Luke,  Hiram, 
Hiram  E.  Luke  Sanders,  the  paternal  grandfather  of  Hiram  E., 
born  near  Westerly,  R.  I.,  was  a continental  soldier  in  the  revo- 
lution, and  later  was  one  of  the  first  five  settlers  of  Ellistown  in 
this  county.  Luke  married  with  Sarah  Dewey.  Of  his  nine  chil- 
dren was  Hiram,  who  married  first  Martha  Emetine  Gillett,  and 
second  Sarah  A.  Hiles.  His  children  by  his  first  wife  were  Martha 
E.  (Mrs.  Cfeorge  L.  Williams),  Hiram  E.,  Louisa  L.  (Mrs.  A.  W. 
Smith)  and  Alice  D.  Sanders.  Those  of  the  second  marriage  were 
Mary  A.  (died  young),  Sarah  E.,  Katie  A.  (Mrs.  P.  Gillett),  Fred- 
die E.  (died  in  1877  aged  18),  Frankie  (Mrs.  John  Alger)  and  Paul 
G.  Sanders.  Hiram  E.  Sanders  was  educated  at  the  district 
school  of  West  Llill  and  at  Waverly  academy,  and  since  attaining 
manhood  he  has  been  connected  with  Waverly  and  Waverly  in- 
stitutions, having  been  corporation  collector,  school  collector  and 
one  of  the  police  force,  holding  also  at  one  time  the  office  of  chief 
police.  His  vocation  has  been  iron-working  and  also  farming. 
In  religion  Mr.  Sanders  affiliates  with  the  Protestant  Methodists 
and  may  be  classed  in  politics  as  an  independent  democrat.  He 
is  a chapter  mason,  joining  both  lodge  and  chapter  in  1871,  also  is 
an  Odd  Fellow,  and  since  1881  he  has  been  a member  of  the  A.  0. 
U.  W.  On  March  15,  1883.  Mr.  Sanders  was  married  to  Mary 
Wickham  of  Waverly. 

John  J.  Kaulback,  son  of  William  and  Catharine  (Caldwell) 
Kaulback,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  February  11,  1825,  and  came 
when  a child  with  his  father  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  nearly 
attained  his  majority.  In  1845  however  he  enlisted  in  the  U.  S. 
navy  and  was  in  service  for  two  years  during  the  Mexican  war, 
being  present  at  the  bombardment  and  storming  of  several  impor- 
tant fortresses.  In  1848  he  located  in  Syracuse  aud  soon  mastered 
the  tanning  and  currying  trade,  and  became  foreman  of  the  large 
tannery  of  Vanburen  & Smith.  In  1864  he  engaged  in  the  same 
capacity  at  Baldwinsville  for  H.  P.  Stark,  and  was  also  proprietor 
of  a leather  store  in  Syracuse.  His  connection  with  Waverly 
commenced  in  1876  when  he  became  superintendent  of  the  A.  B. 
Phillips  & Co.,  tannery.  He  has  since  been  superintendent  for  A. 
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I.  Deckel1  and  is  now  in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  Leather  Trust. 
In  1852  Mr.  Kaulhack  married  Sarah,  a daughter  of  H.  N.  Root. 
They  have  three  children  living,  Anna  M.  (Mrs.  Prof.  P.  C.  Wil- 
son) of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  John  H.  of  Waverly,  Helen  M.  (Mrs. 
Dr.  Barto  Smith)  of  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Richard  Pilgrim  was  born  in  Bedfordshire,  England,  in  1811. 
His  grandfather  and  father  were  gamekeepers.  He  was  a farmer 
and  gamekeeper  for  Baron  Parke,  and  later  was  a farmer  in  De- 
vonshire. He  married  Isabella  Elliott.  They  had  five  sons  and 
one  daughter.  In  1862  he  left  England  for  Canada,  where  lie  re- 
mained until  1868,  when  he  located  in  Chemung  county,  N.  Y., 
where  he  died  February  28,  1877.  His  widow  resides  in  England. 
His  sons,  Samuel  E.  and  Richard  E.,  made  their  homes  in  New 
Zealand.  Thomas  lives  in  Bristol,  England.  Fred  Pilgrim,  of 
Waverly,  who  was  born  January  21,  1852,  in  England,  learned  the 
trade  of  a baker  in  Devonshire,  and  came  to  America  in  1872.  In 
1884  he  started  a bakery  in  Waverly,  of  which  he  is  still  proprie- 
tor. In  1882  he  married  Charlotte  Crispin.  They  are  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Episcopal  church. 

Leroy  Edgecomb  was  horn  at  South  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  July  15, 
1824.  He  came  to  Barton  when  a young  man  and  engaged  in 
lumbering  business  and  was  also  a farmer.  In  1847  he  married 
Arietta,  daughter  of  James  Beacliam.  They  had  one  daughter, 
Addie,  wife  of  Harold  Linson,  who  resides  in  New  York  city. 
May  1,  1861,  Mr.  Edgecomb  enlisted  as  a soldier  in  the  civil  war. 
On  February  28,  1862,  as  a result  of  an  accidental  discharge  of  his 
gun  while  on  picket  duty,  he  was  mustered  out  of  service.  He 
was  a member  of  W.  C.  Hull  Post,  401,  G.  A.  R.  In  1870  Mr. 
Edgecomb  came  to  Waverly,  engaged  in  the  coal  business  and 
subsequently  conducted  a meat  market.  He  died  February  5,  1895. 
Mrs.  Edgecomb  resides  in  Waverly. 

William  H.  Hulse,  son  of  Isaac  D.  and  Catharine  W.  (Win- 
field) Hulse,  was  born  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  March  30,  1855.  Isaac  D. 
Hulse  was  a native  of  New  Jersey,  born  in  1820.  He  was  a suc- 
cessful teacher  for  a number  of  years.  From  New  Jersey  he  went 
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to  Chemung  county,  and  from  there  came  to  this  county  in  1855 
engaging  in  farming  until  lie  entered  a meat  market  in  Waverly 
kept  by  Bnley  & Ellis.  After  some  time  had  passed  the  firm  be- 
came Buley  & Murray.  In  1870  Mr.  Bnley  sold  to  S.  W.  Miller, 
and  in  1874  or  ’75  Mr.  Murray  sold  to  Frank  S.  Morley,  of  Green’s 
Landing,  Pa.  Through  all  these  changes  of  proprietors  Mr.  Hulse 
retained  his  position  and  held  it  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1885. 
Of  his  seven  children  two  sons  and  one  daughter  are  living.  Wil- 
liam H.  Hulse  attended  the  schools  of  East  Waverly,  then  Fac- 
toryville,  until  lie  was  eight  years  old,  and  then  went  to  work  on  a 
farm  for  Lewis  Whittaker.  He  worked  for  him  “ off  and  on  ” for 
six  years.  His  people  then  moved  to  the  north  part  of  Waverly. 
From  the  time  Mr.  Hulse  was  twenty-five  he  was  employed  for 
two  years  as  a baker  by  J.  W.  Knapp.  His  attention  was  then  at- 
tracted to  the  employment  so  long  followed  by  his  father,  and  to 
thoroughly  become  acquainted  with  the  business  he  worked  in  the 
market  of  Miller  & Morley  for  two  years,  and  later  one  year  in  that 
of  G.  N.  Pike,  and  for  two  years  longer  was  with  S.  W.  Miller. 
He  then  established  a meat  business  for  himself  which  has  profit- 
ably continued  to  the  present.  On  Christmas  day,  1883,  Mr. 
Hulse  married  Paulina  J.,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  J.  Bowen. 
Her  father  died  when  she  was  quite  young,  and  her  mother  died 
in  Kansas  (where  the  family  home  had  been  for  years)  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1886.  She  has  one  brother  living,  a stock-raiser  and  farmer, 
residing  in  the  Indian  territory. 

Isaac  Wilcox  and  his  wife,  Nancy  (Newcomb)  Wilcox,  had 
eleven  children  ; Samuel,  Janies,  Newcomb,  Crandall,  Gilbert, 
Gardner,  Elizabeth,  Cornelia,  Maria,  Jane,  and  Isaac,  of  whom 
Isaac,  born  September  17,  1801,  married  Sarah  Stark.  Of  their 
children,  George  S.  Wilcox  was  horn  August  2,  1826,  in  Plains 
township,  Luzerne  county,  Pa.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  birthplace  and  Wyoming  seminary.  After  leaving 
school  he  engaged  in  lumbering  which  he  followed  about  five  years. 
For  the  next  forty  years  he  made  farming  his  business.  On  March 
30,  1852  he  married  Clara  C.,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Mary  (Black) 
Williams,  and  had  four  children ; Evaline,  born  April  15,  1853  ; 
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Horatio  S.,  born  January  31,  1855,  (married  Clara  Brosious,  June 
16,  1896.  He  is  station  agent  for  the  L.  V.  R.  R.  at  Lehigh  Valley 
Junction,  Pittston,  Pa.,  and  has  been  in  the  employ  of  this  com- 
pany for  fourteen  years);  William  W.,  was  born  February  24,  1856. 
(He  is  in  the  meat  business  with  Frank  Pike.  They  conduct  two 
markets,  one  in  Waverly  and  one  in  Sayre,  Pa.);  Mary  Elizabeth, 
born  February  4,  1863.  ^ 

Freeman  Sheep,  son  of  John,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and 
came  to  live  at  Owego  when  a mere  lad,  and  commenced  to  drive 
stage  when  but  13  years  of  age  in  the  employ  of  Cooley  and  Max- 
well ; one  of  his  routes  was  from  Owego  to  Elmira.  He  was  long 
a driver  on  the  road  and  was  well  known.  He  married  Sally  Hill. 
Of  their  three  children  Charles  F.  Shelp  is  the  only  one  living. 
He  has  followed  various  vocations,  has  been  a dealer  in  cattle,  also 
a manufacturer  and  dealer  in  lumber,  and  is  now  a contractor  and 
the  street  commissioner  of  Waverly.  He  married  Mrs.  Mary 
(Hubbell)  Monroe,  daughter  of  Isaac  Hubbell.  Her  first  husband, 
Charles  Monroe,  died  in  the  union  army.  Mr.  Shelp  has  three 
children,  Gertrude,  Ralph  and  Isabel.  Gertrude  graduated  from 
the  Waverly  academy  in  1880  and  from  Genesee  Normal  school 
in  1883,  and  commenced  teaching  as  preceptress  at  Stamford  (Del- 
aware Co.,)  seminary  and  later  was  preceptress  of  Hobart  graded 
school.  She  attended  the  National  Teachers’  Association  at  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  in  1895  where  she  stood  at  the  head  of  the  highest 
rank.  She  is  now  preceptress  of  the  Garfield  Memorial  school  at 
Colorado  Springs. 

Abial  F.  Hill,  a native  of  Orange  county,  came  to  Barton  very 
early  and  first  settled  on  the  farm  where  Jonas  Squires  lives.  He 
bought  225  acres  on  Shepard  creek.  He  had  three  children  by  his 
first  wife,  Thomas,  Edmond  and  William.  His  second  wife  was 
Fanny  Thomas.  Of  their  seven  children,  Sally,  Jane,  Adaline, 
Mahala,  Mary  Ann,  Arminda  and  Charles,  none  are  now  living. 
Mr.  Hill  was  an  upright  man  and  a citizen  of  worth. 

Elwin  W.  Manning,  son  of  Job  R.  and  Mary  A.  (Davenport) 
Manning,  was  born  on  Oak  Hill  in  Barton,  November  21,  1853. 
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Having  a good  common  school  education  Mr.  Manning  became 
first  a farmer  for  some  years,  and  then  a brakeman  on  the  Erie 
railroad,  where  after  one  week’s  service  his  hand  was  crushed 
which  ended  his  railroading.  He  was  then  a photographer  for 
three  years,  and  then  he  carried  on  millinery  for  seven  years.  He 
then  went  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  was  superintendent  of  the  works 
of  the  Smead  Heating  and  Ventilating  works.  In  1895  he  re- 
turned to  Waverly  and  purchased  the  bottling  business  of  Genung 
& Bell  which  he  now  conducts.  Mr.  Manning  is  also  the  patentee 
of  a bottle  stopper.  The  patent  was  filed  January  30,  1896,  the 
patent  number  being  561,013.  The  patent  claims,  first,  “The 
combination  of  a bottle  stopper  having  a boss  or  projection  on  its 
upper  face,  said  boss  or  projection  having  an  oblong  slot.  There- 
from a wire  secured  around  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  having 
hearings  at  opposite  points,  a lever  having  its  end  portion  loosely 
engaged  with  said  bearings  ; a bail  whose  transverse  arm  loosely 
engages  the  slot  of  the  stopper,  and  whose  inturned  end  portion 
loosely  engages  the  bearings  of  said  lever,  and  an  arm  pivotally 
connected  to  said  stopper  and  to  the  wire  which  surrounds  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  ; second,  in  a bottle-stopper  fastening,  the  com- 
bination with  the  stopper  having  the  oblong  slot  or  slots,  the  bail 
loosely  engaging  the  slot  or  slots,  the  lever  engaging  said  bail,  and 
the  wire  on  the  neck  having  bearings  engaged  by  lever,  of  an  arm 
pivotally  engaging  said  wire  at  its  lower  end  and  binged  or  pivoted 
to  the  cover  at  its  upper  end.”  Mr.  Manning  married,  first,  Miss 
Ella  Doane,  who  died  March  11,  1890,  second,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Gonyer,  his  present  wife. 

Wallace  Hiram  Lockerby,  son  of  Benajah  Lockerby,  was 
born  in  Odessa,  Schuyler  county,  October  7,  1851.  His  grand- 
father, Samuel  Lockerby.  was  a Scotchman,  and  his  grandmother 
a “Pennsylvania  Dutch”  woman.  Their  home  was  on  the  hill 
east  of  Alpine,  in  Schuyler  county,  and  their  descendants  now 
own  and  occupy  the  property.  His  mother  was  a Massachusetts 
Yankee  woman  named  Terry,  who  came  to  York  state  (in  a cov- 
ered wagon  and  driving  a yoke  of  oxen)  with  her  parents  in  pio- 
neer days  and  located  on  Terry  Hill,  seven  miles  above  Horseheads. 
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Her  mother,  Mrs.  Phebe  Terry,  was  the  last  person  hut  one  to 
draw  a pension  from  the  war  of  1812.  W.  H.  Lockerby  has  been 
twice  married,  first  to  Minnie,  daughter  of  William  Trowbridge, 
Esq.,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  second,  to  Nancy  A.,  daughter  of 
John  P.  Rumsey,  of  Trumbull  Corners,  Tompkins  comity.  Mr. 
Lockerby  is  the  inventor  of  the  Lockerby  match  box,  the  Lockerby 
barber  trip  and  the  Lockerby  ball-bearing  caster,  a peculiarly  in- 
genious invention.  He  is  also  developing  other  ideas  of  value. 
He  has  compounded  and  placed  on  sale  Lockerby’s  “ Eczema  and 
Dandruff  Cure,”  which  is  pronounced  a valuable  preparation.  Mr. 
Lockerby  has  had  experience  in  many  lines  of  business,  although 
since  1870  he  has  been  a barber.  During  a residence  in  Michigan 
some  years  since  he  was  a head  sawyer  in  the  large  mills  at  Sand 
Lake.  In  1879  he  located  in  Horseheads,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  sixteen  months  passed  in  Chicago,  that  was  his  home  until  1885, 
when  he  moved  to  Ithaca,  where  he  was  burned  out  with  a loss  of 
all  his  property.  In  1886  he  come  to  Waverly.  In  1889  he  went 
to  Tyrone  and  built  the  Lake  House,  which  he  conducted  until 
1892.  Returning  to  Waverly,  he  has  since  been  proprietor  of  a 
barber  shop.  His  place  of  business  is  now  418  Waverly  street. 
While  in  Horseheads  Mr.  Lockerby  was  a member  of  the  Pioneer 
brass  band  and  of  the  Pioneer  Hose  Co.,  and  he  is  now  a member 
of  the  order  of  American  Firemen,  belongs  to  the  fire  police  of 
Waverly,  and  also  to  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Stephen  Mills,  a native  of  Connecticut,  came  with  his  wife  and 
child  Daniel  to  the  town  of  Nichols,  and  in  1791  settled  in  Barton 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  John  Westfall.  He  was  a soldier  of 
the  revolution.  Of  their  six  children  were  Daniel,  Lewis,  Samuel, 
Abigail  and  Sally.  He  was  a good  farmer.  Lewis,  his  son,  was 
married  with  Betsy,  daughter  of  John  Hanna,  and  settled  on  Tall- 
madge  Hill  about  1812.  He  had  three  children,  Miami  (Mrs.  Syl- 
vanus  Wright),  John  (deceased),  and  William  G.  William  G. 
Mills  was  born  June  11,  1818,  and  married  • Susan  Shackelton  on 
December  11,  1840,  and  settled  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives. 
He  was  a farmer  and  dealt  in  stock.  His  wife  died  July  22,  1886. 
Children:  Charles  L.,  Mary  E.  (Mrs.  Cornelius  Case),  Lottie  (Mrs. 
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Spencer  Brougham),  Wilson,  Theodore,  Adolphus,  Emma  (Mrs. 

D.  J.  McDonald),  Addie  (Mrs.  James  Rhodes),  and  Augusta  (Mrs. 
Thurlow  B.  Clale).  Theodore  Mills,  son  of  William  and  Susan 
(Shackelton)  Mills,  was  born  July  21,  1850,  on  Tallmadge  Hill. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Barton  and  the  Wa- 
verly  academy,  and  for  nine  years  after  leaving  school  he  was  en- 
gaged in  farming.  He  then  came  to  Waverly  and  engaged  in  the 
soda  water  business  with  C.  M.  Barlow.  In  March,  1883.  he  pur- 
chased Mr.  Barlow’s  interest,  and  about  April  first  of  the  same 
year  he  took  Silas  Wolcott  as  partner.  They  continued  together 
for  eighteen  months,  and  in  March,  1884,  Mr.  Mills  took  as  pai’t- 
ner  M.  D.  O’Brien,  and  they  have  continued  business  since  under 
the  firm  name  of  Mills  & O’Brien.  Mr.  Mills  was  married  with 
Phebe,  daughter  of  Peter  Lewis,  in  1875. 

Charles  Bellis  was  born  at  Knowlton,  N.  J.,  on  June  2,  1820. 
He  came  to  Barton  in  1839,  and  first  worked  on  a farm  by  the 
month  and  in  the  lumber  woods.  Saving  his  earnings,  in  a few 
years  he  purchased  a farm  near  the  center  of  the  town,  which  was 
his  home  for  life,  and  in  1841  he  married  Mary  Sliter,  daughter  of 
Peter,  and  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  In  1863  Mr.  Bellis 
enlisted  in  Company  L.,  14th  regiment  New  York  heavy  artillery, 
but  on  December  31,  1863,  was  transferred  to  the  6th  regiment 
heavy  artillery,  and  w*as  in  service  therewith  until  discharged  on 
July  5,  1865.  He  returned  home  with  a broken  constitution,  and, 
although  he  lived  until  November  15,  1881,  he  never  saw  a well 
day.  His  widow  survives  him,  living  in  South  Waverly.  Their 
children  are  Robert  H.,  of  Waverly,  Henrietta,  Ursula,  and  James 

E. ,  of  South  Waverly,  May  (Mrs.  Henry  Russell),  and  Kittie,  of 
New  York  city,  Philip  E.,  J.  Judson,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  Wil- 
liam L.  William  L.  Bellis  lives  at  Smithboro  where  he  is  station 
agent  and  telegrapher  for  the  Erie  railroad.  He  married  Cora  E., 
daughter  of  Enos  and  Electa  (Hibbard)  Andrus,  and  has  one  son, 
Royal  E.,  born  on  June  30,  1886. 

Peter  Sliter,  a native  of  Knowlton,  N.  J.,  who  came  to  Barton 
in  1837,  and  lived  here  until  his  death  in  1862,  was  a greatgrand- 
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son  of  Nicholas  and  Lydia  Sliter,  emigrants  from  Holland  to  New 
Jersey.  Peter  was  a shoemaker,  and  his  wife,  Phebe,  was  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  ( White)  Young.  She  died  in  1846. 
Their  children  were  William,  Robert,  Harvey,  James,  Joseph, 
Catharine,  Nicholas,  and  Mary. 

H.  Thomas  Pierce,  son  of  Dr.  W.  B.  and  Madeline  E.  Pierce, 
daughter  of  Hiram  E.  and  Susan  (Winslow)  Thomas,  was  horn 
November  28,  1870,  in  Waverly,  his  present  home.  He  is  a motor- 
man  on  the  electric  railroad  running  between  Waverly,  Sayre  and 
Athens.  This  road  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Waverly,  Sayre 
& Athens  Traction  Co.  Mr.  Pierce  married,  in  1893,  Edith, 
daughter  of  Thomas  H.  L.  and  Julia  (Steinberg)  Wilcox.  They 
have  two  children,  Percy  W.,  and  Dorothy. 

Sam.  0.  Shoemaker,  son  of  Charles  and  Cynthia  J.  (Reynolds) 
Shoemaker,  was  born  March  24,  1849.  His  father  was  a farmer 
and  the  son  was  early  acquainted  with  the  labors  of  a farm.  In 
1871  he  married  Mary  E.  Howard  and  they  had  three  sons.  The 
next  year  he  came  to  Waverly  and  engaged  in  gardening,  and  was 
employed  by  the  Erie  railroad  as  yard  switchman.  He  was  agent 
for  the  U.  S.  Express  Co.  for  seventeen  years,  then  opened  an 
office  for  the  Adams  Express  Co.  and  was  in  its  employ  for  two 
years,  and  then  for  several  years  he  conducted  a livery  business. 
Mr.  Shoemaker  is  a member  of  the  I.  0.  0.  F.,  Manoea  Lodge, 
No.  219. 

Hiram  I.  Sherry,  born  in  Mauch Chunk,  Pa.,  on  March  14,  1823, 
was  the  first  white  child  born  in  that  place.  As  a boy  he  was 
bright  and  intelligent  and  while  running  on  a packet  made  the 
friendship  of  such  men  as  Hon.  Asa  Packer  and  Robert  H.  Sayre, 
and  as  years  passed  he  was  much  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Sayre.  He 
was  with  him  in  the  construction  of  the  noted  gravity  railroad  at 
Mauch  Chunk.  His  connection  with  Waverly,  where  be  was  active 
in  politics  as  an  ardent  republican,  commenced  with  his  purchase 
of  the  American  house  in  1870.  This  hotel  he  kept  for  a time  and 
later  was  in  the  livery  business  for  several  years.  After  over  a 
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quarter  of  a century’s  life  in  Waverly,  and  known  as  a familiar 
figure  to  the  whole  community,  Mr.  Sherry  died  on  March  7,  1896. 
On  December  25,  1845,  he  was  married  with  Miss  Loretta  Bush, 
who  bore  him  three  children,  Robert,  Edmond  R.,  and  Kate,  who 
married  Charles  Siegfried,  of  Newport  News,  Ya.  Mrs.  Sherry 
died  in  October,  1888,  and  on  October  25,  1884,  Mr.  Sherry  married 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Dennis  McMahon,  of  To wanda,  Pa.  Their 
son,  Charles  Packer  Sherry,  was  born  June  3,  1886. 

James  H.  Chadwick  was  horn  in  Smithfield,  Pa.,  in  1854.  He 
learned  the  wagon-makers  trade  and  conducted  a shop  in  Smith- 
field  for  some  years.  In  1876  he  married  Miss  Zalia  M.  Forrest, 
daughter  of  Marcus  A.  and  Harriet  C.  (Brown)  Forrest.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick and  Mr.  Forrest  have  become  well  and  favorably  known  as 
hotel  men.  In  1884  they  built  the  Forrest  house  at  Athens,  Pa., 
and  kept  it  four  years.  They  then  were  proprietors  of  the  Ward 
house  at  Towanda  for  six  years.  From  there  they  went  to  Corn- 
ing, where  they  named  and  conducted  the  Chadwick  house  one 
year.  In  1896  they  purchased  the  Hotel  Warlord  at  Waverly,  re- 
fitted it  and  are  now  conducting  it.  Mrs.  Forrest  and  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick, by  their  personal  efforts,  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  hotel. 

Elisha  Tozer  came  from  the  east  to  Barton  and  settled  on  Shep- 
ard creek  about  the  year  1800.  He  was  a captain  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  “ took  up  ” a lot  of  wild  land,  built  a log  house,  cleared 
up  a farm  from  the  original  forest,  and  was  a farmer  and  lumber- 
man all  his  days.  James  Tozer,  son  of  Elisha,  married  Cynthia 
Wilson  and  settled,  first  in  Chemung  county,  then  in  Bradford 
county,  Pa.,  but  when  he  died,  in  1839,  was  again  residing  in  Che- 
mung county.  Edward  A.  Tozer,  son  of  James  and  Cynthia 
(Wilson)  Tozer,  was  educated  to  be  a farmer  and  has  ever  followed 
that  vocation.  He  married  Diantlia  J.  Johnson,  daughter  of 
Thomas  F.,  and  settled  near  his  present  residence.  Their  only 
child  is  Cynthia  (Mrs.  Edward  C.  Hart).  Mr.  Tozer  is  a staunch 
democrat,  and  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tozer  are  members  of  the  M.  E. 
church. 
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Noah  Hanford,  a native  of  Fairfield  county,  Conn.,  came  with 
his  wife,  Julia  Ann  Morehouse,  first  to  Groton,  N.  Y.,  then,  in 
1843,  to  Barton.  He  was  an  ingenious  man,  could  do  many  things 
well,  and  worked  as  occasion  demanded  at  shoemaking,  carpenter 
and  mason  work,  and  was  also  a farmer.  He  and  his  wife  were 
life  long  members  of  the  Methodist  church.  Of  their  seven  chil- 
dren (all  hoys)  only  one,  Lewis,  is  living.  He  was  horn  May  24, 
1823,  in  Groton,  N.  Y.,  and,  on  attaining  mature  years  and  mar- 
rying Louisa  Morehouse,  made  his  home  on  Dean’s  creek.  Here 
he  passed  an  active  life  as  a farmer  and  a lumberman,  was  instru- 
mental in  building  the  M.  E.  church  near  Lockwood  station. 
(This  church  was  later  burned).  In  1862  Mr.  Hanford  sold  his 
farm  and  removed  to  East  Waverly,  and  in  1863  to  Athens,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Louisa  M.  Hanford  died  December  26,  1868,  and  Mi'.  Han- 
ford married,  second,  Emorette  Miller.  Of  his  six  children  four 
are  living. 

James  B.  Lynch,  son  of  Michael  E.  and  Ellen  D.  (Barry)  Lynch, 
was  horn  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  March  4,  1857.  His  parents  dying 
when  he  was  quite  young,  he  went  to  live  with  his  mother’s  people 
at  Oswego,  where  he  was  educated,  graduating  from  the  academy 
there  in  1876.  Having  mechanical  tastes  he  learned  to  run  a 
stationary  engine,  and  in  1882  became  a fireman  on  the  Rome, 
Watertown  and  Ogdensburgh  railroad.  In  1*82  also,  July  11,  he 
married  Louisa  W.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Julia  Walters.  Ten 
years  later,  in  1892,  Mr.  Lynch  took  the  same  (fireman’s)  position 
on  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  and  made  his  home  in  Waverly. 
In  1896  he  was  promoted  to  he  an  engineer,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  on  the  Lehigh  system.  He  is  a member  of  the  A.  0. 
U.  W.,  of  the  Knights  of  Maccabees,  and  is  an  Odd  Fellow. 

Elbert  Rogers,  son  of  Phineasand  Ruth  (Rogers)  Rogers,  was 
horn  on  Long  Island,  on  June  14,  1809.  His  father  Phineas  was 
born  November  20,  1756,  and  married  his  wife,  Ruth,  born  Jan- 
uary 11,  1786,  also  on  Long  Island.  In  1817  they  came  to  Che- 
mung, and  settled  on  Dry  brook.  The  children  of  this  worthy 
couple  were  Lorinda  M.,  horn  October  22,  1807  ; Elbert,  Martin  S., 
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born  October  8,  1810  ; Irvin,  born  August  17,  1813  ; Edwin,  born 
November  5,  1814  ; Emma  M.,  born  February  5, 1818  ; William  T., 
born  October  16,  1820  ; Rebecca,  born  June  22,  1822  ; John,  born 
May  11,  1827  ; Ruth  A.,  born  January  5,  1829,  died  March  4,  1842. 
On  the  home  in  this  new  country  which  they  developed  from  a 
wilderness  they  passed  many  useful  years.  Elbert  Rogers  lived 
on  this  place  for  over  seventy  years,  employed  in  farming  and 
lumbering,  and  now  is  its  owner.  On  March  10,  1836,  Mr.  Rogers 
married  Esther,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Jones)  Carey. 
Their  children  are  George  R.  (deceased),  Martin  T.,  Nathaniel, 
Emily  M.,  Mary  E_,  Lydia  D..  and  Alice  G.  Rogers  (deceased).  To 
secure  the  comforts  of  village  life  made  necessary  by  his  advanc- 
ing years  and  the  failing  health  of  Mrs.  Rogers,  in  1895  they  made 
their  home  in  Waverly. 

Duane  C.  King,  son  of  George  and  Sarah  (Hollenbeck)  King, 
was  born  March  16,  1852,  in  the  town  of  Barton,  and  was  married 
in  March,  1873,  to  Louise  E.,  daughter  of  Isaac  M.  and  Louise 
(Ferris)  Lott.  She  was  born  September  20,  1852,  and  died  August 
18,  1887.  After  leaving  school,  Mr.  King  engaged  and  faithfully 
served  for  13  years  as  clerk  for  Fisher  & Sons,  merchants  of 
Spencer.  He  next  went  to  Owego  and  conducted  a furniture  and 
undertaking  store  for  two  years,  then  went  to  work  as  an  assist- 
ant postmaster  at  Owego,  under  President  Harrison’s  administra- 
tion for  four  years.  After  this  time  he  was  for  about  18  months 
in  Spencer,  from  which  place  he  went  to  New  York  city,  not  en- 
gaging however  in  any  active  business  there.  On  July  1,  1896, 
he  opened  a general  merchandise  store  in  Chemung  village  which 
he  now  conducts.  Mr.  King  is  a valued  member  of  the  Free 
Mason  brotherhood. 

John  Hanna,  Jr.,  born  in  1787,  came  with  his  father  (see  page 
326)  to  Barton  in  1794.  He,  like  his  father,  was  very  prominent 
in  local  matters,  and  was  extensively  known  both  as  a farmer  and 
lumberman.  For  many  years  he  was  a popular  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  married  Deborah  Hyatt,  and  died  in  1850.  Ira  Hanna, 
son  of  John  and  Deborah  (Hyatt)  Hanna,  was  born  on  December 
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24,  1819.  on  the  homestead  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  received 
a common  school  education,  and  has  been  a farmer  and  lumber- 
man always,  and  represents  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the  town. 
He  was  married  with  Almira,  daughter  of  Daniel  Parks,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1844.  Their  children  were  Charles  Frederick,  who  mar- 
ried Hattie  Crochley  ; Sarah  E.  (Mrs.  Janies  Duff);  Leonora,  born 
December  17,  1848,  married  December  24,  1868,  John  E.  Merritt, 
son  of  Maria  and  Henry  (Shoemaker)  Merritt,  and  has  children  ; 
Lena  M.,  born  March  23,  1870,  Oren,  born  May  15,  1872,  Ray,  born 
November  15,  1880,  and  Ralph,  born  October  16,  1885);  Ida,  born 
June  23,  1857. 

George  W.  Hanna,  son  of  John  and  Margaret  (McCullough) 
Hanna,  was  born  on  the  homestead  at  Ellistown  on  October  5,  1799. 
He  settled  on  a part  of  the  home  farm  as  a farmer,  was  well  known 
and  influential  among  the  people,  and  became  quite  prominently 
connected  with  local  affairs  as  a strong  democrat.  He  married 
Catharine  Wentz,  a daughter  of  Peter  and  Margaret  Wentz.  Mr. 
Hanna  died  on  June  9,  1878  ; Mrs.  Hanna  on  July  5,  1876.  His 
children  were  Julia,  Ambrosia,  Martha,  Amelia,  Charles,  George 
Quigg,  and  Katie  Hanna. 

Seeley  Finch  settled  near  the  center  of  the  town  about  1815, 
purchased  a large  tract  of  land  and  was  quite  prominent  locally. 
The  second  town  meeting  of  Barton  was  held  at  his  house.  He 
died  in  Nichols  about  1834.  His  son,  Ira,  was  a soldier  of  the  war 
of  1812.  Another  son,  Philip,  was  the  first  wagon-maker  of  the 
town.  He  built  a shop  at  Factoryville  which  is  now  standing  and 
still  used  as  a wagon  shop  by  Amasa  Finch,  son  of  Philip. 

Solomon  King,  son  of  Moses,  was  born  in  Danby,  Tompkins 
county.  He  married  Lavina  Meeker,  daughter  of  Uzal,  and  settled 
on  the  farm  which  his  son,  Dewitt  C.,  owns.  He  was  a man  well 
known  and  respected.  He  was  a notary  public,  and  was  often 
called  upon  to  do  legal  business  for  his  neighbors.  He  died  in  1895, 
his  wife  in  1886.  Children,  two  ; Jenifred  (Mrs.  Philip  E.  Beilis), 
and  Dewitt  C.  King. 
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Uzal  Meeker  was  an  old  settler  in  Barton,  on  what  is  known  as 
Oak  Hill  and  took  up  his  farm  as  wild  land.  He  was  a farmer,  and 
developed  a fine  farm  from  the  forest.  It  is  now  owned  by  his 
grandson,  1).  C.  King.  Of  his  twelve  children  two  are  living,  Mrs. 
Julia  Miller,  and  John,  of  California. 

John  Kelley,  a native  of  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Barton.  He  was  a farmer  and  lumberman,  had 
five  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  two  sons  and  one  daughter 
are  living.  Henry,  Samuel,  and  Daniel  were  killed  in  late  war. 
One  son,  Lutheran,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Carey  and  Susan 
Lyons,  and  settled  at  Lockwood.  By  trade  a carpenter  and  farmer, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  Cl.,  147th  New  York  volunteers.  He  was 
captured  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  was  a prisoner  for 
nearly  a year  and  much  of  the  time  was  passed  in  Andersonville 
prison.  When  he  came  home  he  was  nearly  dead  from  his  ex- 
hausting prison  life.  He  is  now  living  near  Lockwood.  Of  his 
live  children  Francis  and  Susan  are  dead,  Cory,  the  youngest  son, 
lives  at  home  ; Dell,  the  only  daughter  living,  is  now  Mrs.  Joshua 
Case.  Fred  L.  Kelley,  his  eldest  son,  married  Allie,  daughter  of 
Emery  and  Dell  (Hannah)  Thrall,  and  is  a telegraph  operator  for 
the  Erie  railroad  at  the  Waverly  interlocking  tower.  He  has  one 
daughter,  Clara,  and  one  son,  Earl  Lutheran. 

Israel  Ellis,  an  early  settler,  came  about  1800,  and  with  his 
son,  William,  horn  June  12,  1787,  gave  the  name  of  Ellistown  to 
the  locality  where  they  had  their  holdings.  William  married 
Lydia  Seeley  and  had  twelve  children.  He  died  September  26,  1848, 
and  his  wife  March  26,  1874.  They  were  a quiet  agricultural  family 
and  reputable  citizens. 

Jeremiah  K.  McIntyre,  son  of  Martin  and  Sarah  Ann  ( Hatfield) 
McIntyre,  was  born  March  17.  1843,  in  Tompkins  county.  When 
a year  old  his  father  moved  to  Chemung  county,  where  he  was 
educated.  After  leaving  school  he  thoroughly  learned  the  black- 
smith trade  of  Charles  Nurse  and  R.  J.  Pierce,  for  whom  he  worked 
for  about  three  years.  His  next  employer  for  two  years  was  G.  E. 
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McIntyre  McKie,  of  Elmira.  He  then  enlisted,  on  December  23, 
1863,  in  the  late  war  and  served  in  the  Union  army  nearly  two 
years.  He  was  discharged  July  19,  1865.  After  leaving  the  ser- 
vice he  has  worked  at  his  trade  at  intervals.  He  came  to  Barton 
in  1893  from  Painted  Post,  where  he  was  in  business  for  eleven 
years.  December  13,  1865,  lie  was  married  with  Miss  Anna  J., 
daughter  of  Archelaus  and  Sarah  A.  (Singer)  Dailey.  Their  five 
children  are  George  L.,  horn  April  27,  1867,  ( married  a Colegrove, 
by  whom  he  has  one  child,  Miles,  horn  January  11,  1893);  Arche- 
laus McIntyre,  born  October  5,  1876;  Eva,  born  July  30,  1878, 
(married  George  Hakes,  of  Presho,  Steuben  county,  they  have  two 
children,  Ann  and  Hazel);  Sarah,  born  December  29,  1883  ; Grace, 
horn  in  1887. 

Lyman  Buck,  son  of  George  W.  and  Adeline  (Everett)  Buck, 
was  born  April  30,  1836,  in  Chemung,  N.  Y.,  and  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools  there  and  in  a private  school  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
His  first  active  business  was  that  of  mail  agent  for  four  years  on 
the  Erie  railroad  between  New  York  and  Buffalo.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  he  purchased  a farm  in  Barton,  about  three  miles 
east  of  Waverly,  which  he  has  conducted  and  which  has  been  his 
home  since.  About  1872  Mr.  Buck  married  a member  of  one  of 
the  oldest  families  of  the  town,  Amelia,  daughter  of  George  W. 
and  Catharine  (Wentz)  Hanna.  Their  children  are  Kate  W.  (Mrs. 
Arthur  C.  Ellis),  born  March  1,  1873,  and  George  H.,  born  Sep- 
tember 24,  1875.  For  eighteen  years  Mr.  Buck  has  been  a member 
of  the  fraternal  order  of  the  Knights  of  Honor,  and  he  has  held 
minor  town  offices. 

Leander  Walker,  son  of  George  Walker,  was  horn  May  20, 
1822,  in  the  town  of  Barton.  He  was  brought  up  on  the  farm  and 
has  made  lumbering  and  farming  to  a large  extent  his  business 
through  life.  For  several  years,  however,  he  was  connected  with 
his  brother  Thaddeus  in  trade  as  a grocer.  He  was  married  in 
1846  with  Julia,  daughter  of  George  Hanna,  and  they  made  their 
home  on  the  farm  where  they  now  reside.  Both  have  been  long 
years  members  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  Mr.  Walker  has  been 
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assessor  and  supervisor  of  the  town  and  held  other  offices.  Of 
their  five  children  three  are  living  : Catharine  Z.  (Mrs.  George  Van 
Nortwick),  Joseph  E.  and  Howard  S. 

Sheldon  Lounsbury,  son  of  Lewis  and  Charry  Clark  Louns- 
hurv,  was  horn  November  6,  1887,  in  the  town  of  Tioga,  where  he 
also  received  a good  common  school  education.  He  was  brought 
up  as  a farmer  and  that  has  been  his  life  business.  He  married 
Sarah  J.,  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza  Gray  Moe,  May  8,  1878. 
Their  children  are  Clarence,  born  February  14, 1879  ; Emma,  born 
August  24,  1881  ; Ralph,  born  December  7,  1885.  On  October  10, 
1861,  Mr.  Lounsbury  enlisted  in  Co.  H,  64th  N.  Y.  Vols.,  and 
served  until  discharged,  November  4,  1864.  He  participated  in 
the  battles  at  Fair  Oaks,  June  1,  1862,  and  of  Antietam,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1862.  Here  he  was  wounded  by  a bullet  and  taken  to  the 
U.  S.  general  hospital  near  Frederick  City,  Maryland,  where  he 
remained  from  October  until  the  fourth  of  the  next  March,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Jarvis  hospital  at  Baltimore.  From 
there  he  was  sent  to  the  convalescent  hospital  at  Patterson  Park, 
with  the  intention  of  joining  his  regiment,  but  this  he  was  not 
permitted  to  do.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the  Veteran  Reserve 
Corps. 

Leonard  Pratt  Mosier,  son  of  William  and  Julia  L.  (Ross) 
Mosier,  was  horn  February  2,  1842,  in  Towanda,  Pa.  Here  he 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  shortly  after  attaining 
his  majority,  on  June  7,  1863,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  A,  35th  Penn, 
militia.  Honorably  discharged  a few  months  later  from  this  regi- 
ment, he,  a few  months  after,  enlisted  at  Owego  in  the  50th  N.  Y. 
Engineers,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  returning  with 
an  honorable  discharge  and  a broken  down  constitution.  It  took 
him  many  months  after  the  war  ended  to  establish  in  some  part 
his  health.  He  then  for  six  years  did  carpentry  at  various  places. 
He  then  was  employed  as  a saw-fitter  and  later  as  head  sawyer  in 
a saw  mill.  He  held  this  position  for  fifteen  years,  his  impaired 
health  preventing  him  from  constant  labor.  And  so  he  has  lived 
an  honest,  useful  life,  which  was  rendered  one  of  suffering  by  his 
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devotion  to  the  Union.  Mr.  Mosier  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
Elias  and  Lucretia  (Elliott)  Post.  Of  their  five  children  only  one, 
Rollon  Mosier,  attained  maturity. 

Elijah  Towner,  son  of  Elijah  who  came  from  England  about 
1759,  married  Mary  Knapp.  Among  their  children  were  Ezra, 
horn  September  27,  1779,  died  March,  1807  ; Enoch,  born  October 

I,  1781,  died  May  19,  1874 ; Abraham,  born  September  22,  1788, 
died  September  1,  1858  ; John,  born  August  20,  1785,  died  October 
17,  1863  ; Ger shorn,  born  April  29,  1788,  married  Sarah  Heming- 
way, June  16,  1811,  and  died  December  16,  1875  ; Ruth,  born  Sep- 
tember 7,  1791,  died  in  1792  ; Elijah,  born  April  29,  1792,  died  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1831  ; Annar,  born  June  18,  1794,  died  May  26,  1875  ; 
Joseph,  born  March  14,  1797,  died  April  12,  1854,  was  a prominent 
Methodist  minister  ; Olive,  born  December  2,  1799,  died  October  3, 
1870  ; Elizabeth,  born  June  8,  1801,  died  January  21,  1838  ; Ben- 
jamin, born  July  8,  1803,  died  April  5,  1867,  was  a Baptist  minister 
and  an  earnest  Christian  man  ; Gershom  Towner’s  children 
were  : Eliza,  born  May  19,  1812,  died  March  17,  1888  ; Alfred,  born 
December  3,  1813,  died  March  28,  1815  ; Wealthy,  born  December 
12,  1822,  died  February  17,  1872  ; Nancy,  born  January  11,  1825  ; 
Charles  W.,  horn  November  25,  1826,  died  December  25,  1826  ; 
Harriet,  born  February  23,  1828  ; Cyrus  F.,  born  November  2,  1830  ; 
Mary  A.,  born  June  13,  1833,  died  August  12,  1833.  Andrew  J. 
Towner  was  a soldier  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  a musician  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  for  two  years.  He  was  born  July  2,  1834,  and 
married  Phebe  Vincent,  September  13,  1863.  They  had  six  chil- 
dren ; Homer,  born  September  10,  1867,  died  October  11,  1867  ; 
Ambrose,  born  August  30,  1868,  died  February  21,  1870  ; Percy 
H.,  born  April  8,  1872,  died  February  5,  1873  ; Sally,  born  June  13, 
1877,  died  June  25,  1877  ; Clyde  V.,  born  August  23,  1878  ; Alice 

J. ,  born  September  2,  1881. 

Thomas  W.  Vincent,  son  of  Levi  and  Evalina (Sniffin'  Vincent, 
was  born  September  14.  1811,  in  Albany  county.  He  married 
Abbie  Jane  Rockwell  and  they  had  eight  children,  three  now 
living  : Ambrose  P.,  born  April  12,  1842.  He  enlisted  in  Company 
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I,  109th  N.  Y.  Vols.,  was  made  corporal  and  was  killed  at  Spott- 
syl vania,  May  12,  1864.  Sarah  A.,  born  February  21,  1834,  mar- 
ried first,  James  Aldrich.  They  had  one  son,  Vincent,  now  a 
teacher  in  New  York  city  Institute.  She  married  second,  Oscar 
Elliott  of’  Rome,  Pa.  Emaline  died  young.  Phebe  Jane,  born 
March  25,  1840,  married  Andrew  J.  Towner.  Mrs.  Calvin  Vincent, 
daughter  of  Chauncey  Perry,  died  April  19,  1869.  Mr.  Calvin  L. 
Vincent  married  for  his  second  wife,  Viola  A.,  daughter  of  William 
and  Esther  (Hemstraught)  Tilbury,  April  8,  1871.  They  have  two 
children;  Charles  W.,  born  August  5,  1875,  Truman  A.,  born 
August  4,  1882.  Mr.  Vincent  enlisted  in  Co.  I,  109th  N.  Y.  Vols., 
in  1863,  was  transferred  to  Co.  A,  22d  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  and 
was  discharged  August  5,  1865.  Calvin  L.  and  Ambrose  enlisted 
in  the  same  company.  The  109th  regiment  was  assigned  to  the 
1st  brigade,  3rd  (and  later  1st)  division,  9th  corps,  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  participated  in  the  following  historic  engagements  : 
Wilderness,  Va.,  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  Tolopotomv,  Cold 
Harbor,  Petersburg  (including  assault  June  16-19),  Mine  explo- 
sion, July  30,  1864,  Weldon  Railroad,  Poplar  Springs,  Hatcher’s 
Run,  Fort  Stedman  and  the  fall  of  Petersburg,  April  2,  1865.  The 
regiment  suffered  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded.  Mr.  Vincent 
was  in  all  this  brilliant  service  of  the  regiment  except  six  months 
passed  in  the  hospital  at  York,  Pa.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
August  5,  1865. 

Mary  E.  Hewitt,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  and  Dorcas 
(Winney)  Hewitt,  was  born  January  29, 1839.  She  married  James 
M.  Decker,  of  Hudson,  on  November  3,  1853.  They  had  eleven 
children  : John  Eugene  Decker  was  horn  February  19,  1855,  and 
married  Eliza  Bruzee  of  Hudson  in  1876.  Two  children,  Ross, 
born  in  1878,  and  Horace  (deceased).  Ella  Rose  Decker,  born 
December  25,  1857,  married  Fred  Heffron  of  Etna.  Children  : 
Lulu,  Daisy,  Ray,  Ada,  Sadie  and  Floyd.  Ada  B.  Decker,  born 
May  9,  1860,  married  Horace  Baker  of  Ithaca.  Children  : Nina 
and  Eddie.  Sadie  J.  Decker,  born  March  23,  1863,  married  Lewis 
Jewell  of  Ithaca.  One  child  Frankie.  Mrs.  Jewell  married  second 
Charles  Gibson  of  Buffalo.  James  L.  Decker,  born  June  20,  1865, 
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married  Mettie  Parmater  of  Ithaca.  Bertha  B.  Decker,  born  June 
20,  I860,  married  first  Bert Gallaher of  Rochester;  second  William 
Crawford  of  Owego.  Kate  E.  Decker,  horn  November  22,  1872, 
married  William  Korts  of  Ithaca.  One  child  Cecil.  Marion  and 
Maud  M.  Decker  were  horn  February  12,  1874.  Maud  married 
James  Crawford  of  Owego.  Children  : Rupert  and  Lucille.  Flora 
J.  Decker,  born  May  29,  1879,  married  Austin  Garland  of  Glencairn. 
One  child  Edgar.  Inez  Decker  was  horn  April  19,  1881.  Alonzo 
P.  Milieu,  son  of  David  H.  and  Mary  Ann  (White)  Millen,  born 
September  17,  1847,  married  Mrs.  Mary  E.  (Hewitt)  Decker,  in 
• 1886.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  White  was  born  September  9.  1819,  and  died 
November  17,  1893.  She  married  David  H.  Millen  (born  August 
17,  1822,  died  January  30, 1880)  in  1845.  They  had  seven  children , 
Lorissa,  born  July  16,  1846,  died  March  28,  1887,  married  Oscar 
Landers.  Three  children  : Carrie,  Mabel  and  Oscar.  Mandana  E. 
Millen,  born  August  11,  1849,  married  Cau  Adams  and  died  August 
13,  1889.  Frank  W.  Millen  was  born  September  18,  1851.  John 
J.  Millen,  born  March  19.  1853,  married  Emeline  Freeze.  Children  : 
Charles  and  Earle.  Chester  P.  Millen,  born  December  11,  1854, 
married  Mary  A.  Freeze.  Children  : Mabel  and  Henry.  Egbert 
D.  Millen,  born  January  1,  1860,  married  Mary  Ann  Jaffitt.  Two 
children. 

Horace  E.  Beams,  son  of  Marvin  and  Elizabeth  (Yaples)  Beams, 
was  born  December  13,  1863,  in  Barton,  where  he  was  educated  in 
the  district  schools.  After  leaving  school  he  engaged  in  farming, 
which  he  followed  until  1891.  He  then  moved  to  Barton  and  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  L.  V.  railroad  where  he  has  worked  since. 
In  1895  he  purchased  a house  and  lot  in  the  village  of  Barton,  next 
to  that  of  Dr.  Griswold,  and  has  made  this  his  home.  He  was 
married  with  Miss  Clara,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Emeline  Brink, 
June  28,  1880.  They  have  five  children,  Ray,  born  July  27,  1887  ; 
Jessie,  born  January  3,  1889  ; Eva,  born  March  6,  1891  ; Cora,  born 
March  21,  1893  ; Margaret  born  May  21,  1896. 

Fernando  G.  Bartron,  son  of  Joseph  and  Harriet  (Johnson) 
Bartron,  was  born  June  10,  1857,  in  Barton,  and  was  educated  in 
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the  schools  of  his  birth  place.  After  leaving  school  he  learned  the 
trade  of  blacksmithing  of  Robert  Johnson  and  Samuel  Wheeler, 
with  whom  he  worked  for  five  years,  he  then  conducted  a shop  in 
Barton  for  about  one  year,  going  from  there  to  Wisconsin  to  work 
in  the  lumber  woods.  He  returned  to  Barton  in  about  six  months 
and  permanently  located  himself  for  business.  In  1894  he  built 
the  shop  he  now  occupies  and  carries  on  both  horse-shoeing  and 
wagon  making.  In  1885  he  married  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  three  children  ; Ada,  horn  October  1,  1886  ; Clara,  born  August 
10,  1889  ; George  F.,  born  December  11,  1890.  On  August  22,  1892, 
Mr.  Bartron  married  his  second  wife,  Eva  (Struble)  Myers,  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Frances  (Loop)  Myers.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren ; Susie,  born  December  11,  1894,  and  William,  born  October 
21,  1896.  Mr.  Bartron  is  a member  of  the  Patriotic  Sons  of  America 
of  Waverly,  and  also  of  the  North  Barton  grange.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Barton  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Mrs.  Eva 
Bartron  w^as  horn  July  19,  1869,  on  Tallmadge  Hill.  She  was  mar- 
ried with  John  Myers  in  1888,  and  had  these  twro  children  ; Bessie 
M.,  horn  March  2,  1889,  Bert  A.,  born  April  8,  1890. 

Peter  V.  Bogart,  son  of  Peter  B.  and  Maria  (Gray)  Bogart, 
vras  born  on  Tallmadge  Hill,  in  Barton,  June  15,  1825.  Peter  B. 
Bogart  came  from  Tompkins  county  to  Barton  with  his  parents 
when  but  a small  lad  and  worked  diligently  at  lumbering  and 
farming  until  a short  time  previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred 
March  18,  1889.  Peter  V.  Bogart  was  brought  up  a farmer  and 
married  on  March  27,  1851,  Eliza  J.,  daughter  of  Loring  S.  and 
Sally  P.  (Saxton)  Ellas,  wdio  wras  born  March  10,  1835.  Of  their 
eight  children,  Amanda  M.,  born  December  15,  1854,  married  Lau- 
rence Rader  in  1880,  (they  have  three  children,  John,  born  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1881 ; Georgia  W.,  born  February  18,  1884,  and  Mary, 
born  November  21,  1887);  Emma,  born  March  27,  1857,  died  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1863  ; Permilla,  born  August  30,  1859,  married  Edward 
Van  Nostrand,  (their  children  are  Minnie,  born  August  30,  1881  ; 
Peter,  born  December  25,  1884 ; Leona,  born  July  27,  1894);  Peter 
B.,  born  April  8,  1862,  married  January  11,  1893,  Anna  Odell,  (one 
child) ; Alice  A.,  born  June  19,  1864,  married  April  26,  1887,  Wal- 
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lace  A.  Briggs,  (three  children,  Earl,  horn  March,  1888  ; Edwin, 
born  August,  1889,  and  Jessie,  born  March  28,  1891);  George  W., 
born  July  27,  1866,  died  an  infant;  Florence  B.,  born  August  24, 
1868,  married  A.  L.  Hanford,  (their  child,  Pauline,  was  born  July 
27,  1893);  Harriet  E.  Bogart,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  born 
August  27,  1875. 

Loring  S.  Ellas,  son  of  Loring  and  Sally  (Hardy)  Ellas,  was 
born  in  Canada,  August  15,  1811.  He  married,  February  15,  1832, 
Sally  P.  Saxton,  born  March  7,  1808.  (Her  brothers  and  sisters 
were  Mary  B.  Saxton,  born  June  9,  1802,  Eliza  P.,  born  May  17, 
1806,  Tabitha  D.,  born  July  19,  1809,  Maria  M.,  (married,  first, 
George  Burch,  second,  George  Severn),  born  June  15, 1811,  George 
W.,  born  March  2,  1813,  Stephen  P.,  born  December  14,  1814, 
Harriet  B.,  (Mrs.  Peter  Daily),  born  December  30,  1816,  and  Clar- 
issa, (Mrs.  Daniel  Moffett).  The  children  of  Loring  S.  Ellas  were 
William  H,  born  June  15,  1833,  married  Delia  J.  Maxon  ; Eliza  J., 
married  P.  Y.  Bogart ; Sarah  A.,  born  September  10,  1837  ; Francis 
A.,  born  October  21,  1840,  married  Betsy  Lurcock  ; Alonzo  C., 
born  May  31,  1847  ; Melvina  M.,  (Ellas)  Wright,  horn  November 
22,  1849. 

William  G.  Johnson,  son  of  George,  was  an  early  settler  in 
Plainfield,  Genesee  county,  coming  there  about  1818,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  he  made  that  place  his  home.  He  then  moved 
to  Yates  county,  near  Penn  Yan,  where  he  resided  until  about 
1868,  when  he  moved  to  Watkins,  and  died  there  in  1887.  He  was 
married  with  Elizabeth  Estle.  They  had  eight  children,  John, 
Dr.  George  W.,  of  Illinois,  Capt.  David  R.,  (killed  in  the  civil  war), 
Edmon  J.,  Mary,  Amy  (Mrs.  Ed.  Thompson),  of  Watkins,  Eliza- 
beth and  Sarah  (Mrs.  David  Robinson),  (deceased.)  Edmon  J. 
Johnson,  horn  September  30,  1842,  in  Genesee  county,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  of  Yates  county,  and  worked  on  a 
farm  for  a number  of  years.-  Tiring  of  this  life  he  engaged  in 
different  kinds  of  business,  but  for  several  years  was  a traveling- 
salesman  for  cigar  firms.  November  1,  1876,  he  came  to  Barton 
and  opened  a hotel,  and  has  been  a hotel  keeper  from  that  time. 
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He  was  married  with  Sarah  E.,  daughter  of  Miles  and  Hannah  C. 
(Broadliead)  Forman,  in  1867,  and  has  three  children,  Minnie  M., 
Emma  T.,  and  Fred.  H.  Johnson,  born  March  17,  1875,  who  is  the 
day  telegraph  operator  in  B.  T.  tower  of  the  Erie  railroad  at  Bar- 
ton. After  acquiring  a common  school  education  in  the  Barton 
schools,  Mr.  Johnson  practiced  telegraphy  for  six  years  and  has 
since  been  an  operator.  His  duties  are  responsible,  hut  he  dis- 
charges them  with  ability  and  success. 

Benjamin  R.  Gillam,  son  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Reynolds)  Gillam, 
was  born  May  3,  1833,  in  Woodhull,  Steuben  county.  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Corning,  and  then  learned  the  black- 
smith’s trade  of  Isaac  Dobbs,  of  Tioga  county,  and,  after  two  years 
time  passed  there,  he  opened  a shop  one  mile  east  of  Corning. 
Two  years  later  he  moved,  for  one  year  to  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  and 
then  came  to  Waverly  (in  1850)  where  he  has  since  resided.  In  1855 
Mr.  Gillam  was  married  with  Rachel,  daughter  of  Alanson  Love- 
lace. Their  children  were  Alice  (Mrs.  George  Smalley),  born  De- 
cember 25,  1857  ; Ella,  born  March  6,  1859,  died  April  2,  1863,  and 
William.  By  his  second  marriage,  with  Florentine  Lubars,  Mr. 
Gillam  has  six  children,  John  L.,  Lewis  F.,  Daniel  F.  (who  on  May 
6,  1896,  married  with  Claudia  Andre),  Mary  L.,  George  F.,  and 
Theodore.  Mr.  Gillam  was  constable  for  three  years,  and  in  1890 
was  collector  of  Barton. 

William  Gillam,  oldest  son  of  Benjamin  R.  and  Sarah  (Rey- 
nolds) Gillam,  was  born  in  Barton  on  September  22,  1860,  and  from 
the  age  of  twelve  years  he  has  supported  himself.  In  1880  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  as  brakeman,  in 
1882  secured  a position  as  fireman  on  the  same  road,  as  he  had  a 
taste  for  and  wished  to  become  an  engineer.  This  he  accom- 
plished in  1889,  and  from  that  date  he  has  “pulled  the  throttle  ” 
on  the  Lehigh.  He  has  won  a high  reputation  in  his  line  and  owns 
and  enjoys  a pleasant  home  at  East  Waverly.  In  1882  he  married 
Alice,  daughter  of  Abram  and  Sarah  (Swartwood)  Partridge.  Their 
children  Myrtle  and  Gertie  are  twins.  Mr.  Gillam  holds  member- 
ship in  Manoca  Lodge,  No.  219,  I.  O.  O.  F. ; Granite  Lodge,  No. 
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364,  A.  0.  U.  W.,  and  in  Division  No.  380  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers. 

Bichard  Evans,  son  of  John  and  Lydia  (Walker)  Evans,  is,  as 
the  name  Evans  indicates,  of  Welsh  extraction.  He  was  born 
March  26,  1830,  in  Ridgbury,  Bradford  county,  Pa.,  and  his  life 
work  has  been  to  a great  extent  that  of  a farmer.  However  on 
October  3,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  G.,  64th  N.  Y.  Vols.,  for 
three  years.  He  honorably  did  service  until  mustered  out  near 
Washington  on  July  14,  1865.  He  was  promoted  to  he  a sergeant 
in  1864  and  held  that  office  until  discharged.  Like  many  of  the 
Union  soldiers  he  sacrificed  his  health  to  his  country,  and  has 
never  recovered  sound  health  since  his  return  to  civil  life.  On  De- 
cember 20,  1865,  Mr.  Evans  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Israel  and 
Polly  (Hammond)  Burt.  Their  children  are  Mabel,  born  June  13, 
1868  ; Hattie,  born  June  23,  1870  ; Clarence,  born  February  20, 
1874  ; Mattie,  horn  December  15,  1876.  Israel  P.  Burt,  son  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Joanna  (Purcell)  Burt,  was  born  March  19,  1801,  at 
Chemung,  N.  Y.  He  married  Polly  Hammond  on  December  16, 
1824.  Their  children  were  Alfred  S.,  born  February  26,  1826.  died 
February  24,  1856;  Mi  jama,  born  March  17,  1828,  died  August, 
1884;  Mary,  born  May  24,  1835,  (married  Henry  Chamberlain,  and 
had  children,  Ida,  born  October  15,  1854 ; Edgar,  born  February 
24,  1858);  Ann,  horn  November,  1837  ; Frances,  born  July,  1840  ; 
Esther,  born  August,  1842,  died  July  6,  1872  ; Sally,  born  April  11, 
1850  ; John,  born  November  24,  1852. 

John  L.  Smith,  son  of  William  F.  and  Rohannah  (Lefler)  Smith, 
was  born  September  18,  1826,  in  Tompkins  county.  Educated  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  county  of  his  birth  he  then  became  a 
farmer  for  many  years,  first  working  for  his  father  and  grand- 
father, and  later  on  his  own  property.  He  has  however  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick  as  a 
professional  nurse.  By  his  first  wife,  formerly  Miss  Anna  Stew- 
art, he  had  three  children,  Frank  A.,  born  in  1849  ; Albert,  born 
October  81,  1855,  died  October  15,  1857,  and  Ella,  born  March  12, 
1859,  died  November  15,  1862.  Mrs.  Smith  died  on  November  16, 
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1862,  and  Mr.  Smith  married  second,  Adaline  A.  Delamater, 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Olive  (Howard)  Delamater,  of  Burdett, 
Schuyler  county.  Children  : Fred  F.  horn  September  16,  1865, 
married  Libbie  Hanson,  has  one  child,  Nellie  M,,  and  is  a plumber 
in  Waverly.  Cora  and  Carrie  (twins)  born  August  13,  1872.  Car- 
rie died  February  4,  1880,  and  Cora,  on  May  3,  1894,  was  married 
with  James  E.  Crispin.  William  Smith,  grandfather  of  John  L., 
and  father  of  William  F.  Smith,  came  to  New  Jersey  from  Ire- 
land. He  married  Hannah  Fidler.  Their  four  children  are  now 
dead.  Mr.  Smith  was  a farmer  until  the  last  years  of  his  life 
which  were  passed  retired  in  Waverly.  Mary  Smith,  daughter  of 
William  F.,  married  Joseph  Brown,  and  had  four  children,  Emily, 
Ella,  Eda  and  William.  Hannah  Smith  married  David  R.  Strait. 
Four  of  their  eight  children  are  living.  William  Smith,  Jr.,  is  a 
printer,  served  three  years  in  the  army  and  now  lives  in  Altona, 
Florida. 

John  DuBois,  son  of  Matthias,  a pioneer,  was  horn  on  Staten 
Island,  January  26,  1777.  He  is  a descendant  of  Louis  DuBois, 
horn  at  Wicres,  near  Lille,  Artois,  in  northern  France,  October  27, 
1626,  who  came,  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  other  French 
Huguenots,  to  America  in  1660.  He  settled  at  Hurley,  near  King- 
ston, N.  Y.,  and  opened  a store.  In  the  Indian  raid  of  1663  Hur- 
ley was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  Madame  DuBois  and  her 
three  children  were  taken  prisoners  and  held  in  captivity  by  the 
Indians  for  three  months.  About  1792  Matthias  DuBois  brought 
his  family  to  Vestal  now  in  Broome  county,  but  then  in  the  town 
of  Union,  Tioga  county.  In  1793  he  purchased  of  Robert  L.  Hooper, 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a farm  of  821  acres  on  the  Susquehanna  river, 
about  one  mile  west  of  the  present  village  of  Vestal.  In  1799  he 
built  a gristmill  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  While  digging  a ditch 
for  the  mill,  it  caved  in  upon  his  son,  Lewis,  crushing  him  to  death. 
About  1805  John  DuBois  was  married  with  Lucy  Crocker,  a daugh- 
ter of  Ezekiel  Crocker,  an  early  settler  near  Binghamton.  They 
made  their  home  in  Owego  on  a farm  near  the  mouth  of  Owego 
creek.  About  1811  he  acquired  land  on  the  river  a short  distance 
west  of  Tioga  Centre,  and  erected  a frame  dwelling  house,  then 
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one  of  the  best  dwellings  in  that  section.  Here  he  lived  until  his 
death  on  October  29,  1861.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  the  first 
postmaster  at  Tioga  Centre.  He  had  a large  physique  and  great 
physical  strength,  and  once  killed  a hear  with  a stone.  He  had 
nine  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  born  in  Tioga  county,  and  all 
grew  to  maturity  except  William  and  Angeline,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy. The  eldest  son,  Ezekiel,  was  horn  in  1807  and  was  married 
with  Clarissa  Badger  in  1834.  He  resided  on  his  farm  at  Tioga 
Centre  and  there  died  in  1875,  leaving  five  children,  Lucy,  Caroline 
(Mrs.  A.  Morris),  David,  Cassie,  and  John  E.  DuBois.  John  Du- 
Bois,  Jr.,  was  born  in  1809.  He  was  a lumberman  and  the  founder 
of  the  city  of  DuBois,  Pa.  He  owned  over  30,000  acres  of  white 
pine  timber  land  in  Clearfield  county,  Pa.  He  died  unmarried  in 
1886.  David,  born  in  1810,  died  unmarried  in  1844.  Pamelia,  born 
in  1812,  married  Hon.  Edmund  Miller,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  They  had 
two  sons  and  four  daughters.  Abel,  born  in  1815,  married  Eliza- 
beth Gray  in  1844.  He  moved  to  Williamsport,  Pa.,  in  1864,  where 
he  was  a lumberman  and  still  resides,  in  his  83d  year.  They  have 
two  daughters,  Euphemia  (Mrs.  H.  L.  White),  and  Jessie  E.  Du- 
Bois. Matthias,  born  in  18 18,  in  1849  married  Louisa  Mundy.  He 
died  in  1853,  leaving  one  son,  the  late  William  M.  DuBois,  of  El- 
mira. Orin,  born  in  1820,  went  to  California  in  1849  and  died  there 
in  1883.  He  left  three  daughters  and  two  sons  ; George  and  Frank 
DuBois.  George  W.  (unmarried),  born  in  1822,  died  in  1849. 
Mary  (Mrs.  Sevelyn  Fowler),  born  July  30,  1824,  removed  to  Clark 
county,  Mo.,  where  she  died  in  1861,  leaving  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Joseph  DuBois,  born  July  30,  1824,  married  Euphemia 
Gray,  daughter  of  Arthur  Gray,  an  early  settler  of  Binghamton, 
and  resided  on  his  river  farm  one  mile  west  of  Tioga  Centre  until 
1863,  when  to  improve  his  health  he  took  an  ocean  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia. Returning  in  1864  he  lived  two  years  at  Binghamton,  then 
on  his  homestead  farm  at  Tioga  until  1870,  when  he  removed  to 
Waverly,  where  he  died  February  4,  1889.  He  had  three  children, 
Anna  E.  (Mrs.  Stuart  W.  Cowan),  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Mary 
(died  at  six  years  of  age),  and  Arthur  Gray  DuBois,  by  whom  this 
sketch  is  written,  who  resides  at  Waverly. 
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Dewitt  C.  Bensley,  son  of  William  and  Ann  M.  (Houck)  Ben- 
sley  was  born  September  15,  1854  in  the  town  of  Barton  one  mile 
west  of  the  village,  the  farm  having  been  purchased  by  his  grand- 
father, John  Bensley  in  1803,  which  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna  river  near  what  is  known  as  the  “Cannon  Hole.” 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools.  After  leaving  school  he 
engaged  in  farming  until  1881,  when  he  went  to  work  for  the 
Lehigh  Valley  railroad  for  over  seven  years.  In  1885  Mr.  Bensley 
was  elected  a justice  of  the  peace  and  lias  held  this  office  four 
terms  of  four  years  each.  He  was  appointed  a pension  attorney 
in  November,  1885,  and  is  now  in  office.  He  was  married  October 
7,  1891  to  Agnes  A.,  daughter  of  Lyman  S.  and  Hattie  (Coon) 
Lum.  Their  only  child  Pearl  Rae  was  born  June  26,  1892.  In 
1889  Mr.  Bensley  engaged  in  the  coal  business  in  Barton  and  the 
sales  amount  to  about  825  tons  annually.  In  addition  to  his  office 
of  justice  of  the  peace,  Mi'.  Bensley  was  elected  justice  of  sessions 
in  1894  by  1,918  majority.  He  has  served  on  the  bench  of  Tioga 
county  court  and  court  of  sessions  with  Hon.  H.  J.  Mead  presid- 
ing judge. 


Thomas  G.  Corey,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Lucia  (Briggs)  Corey, 
was  born  in  1789,  in  due  season  married  Mary  Eccleston,  daugh- 
ter of  John.  In  the  quiet  surroundings  of  the  home  farm  were 
healthfully  reared  their  ten  children,  of  whom  William,  born  Jan- 
uary 31,  1820,  died  June  8,  1897,  of  heart  failure.  He  was  brought 
up  on  the  farm  and  has  principally  pursued  that  vocation  during 
life,  although  he  has  been  a merchant,  and  at  one  period  of  his 
life  was  a peddler.  On  May  5,  1844,  he  married  Wealthy  A.,  a 
daughter  of  Horace  C.  and  Fanny  M.  Hubbert.  Their  four  chil- 
dren are  Emma  A.,  born  December  4,  1845,  died  September  29, 
1849;  William  H.,  born  May  9,  1850,  died  in  the  civil  war,  was 
missed  June  13,  1864  ; Dr.  Horace  M.  Corey,  born  October  22,  1855, 
married  Addie  Hoyt,  (they  have  these  children,  Lenore,  Janette 
W.,  Horace  and  Gray);  Leonel  C.,  born  May  4,  1857,  married 
Anna  R.  Swartwood,  (they  have  two  children,  Liuona  M.,  born 
April  24,  1880,  and  Theo,  born  August  10,  1881. 
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Justus  Lyons  came  to  Barton  very  early,  when  lie  was  only 
twenty  years  old,  and  took  up  a lot  of  wild  land.  He  built  a log- 
house,  began  a clearing,  and  created  a fine  farm.  After  locating 
his  land  he  returned  to  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  his  former  home,  and  there 
married  Anna  Buchanan,  a cousin  of  President  Buchanan,  and 
they  came  all  the  way  to  their  new  home  on  horseback.  Mr. 
Lyons  helped  to  build  the  turnpike  through  the  town,  was  active 
in  all  local  affairs,  and  became  extensively  known.  This  worthy 
couple  had  nine  children.  One  son,  Corey,  born  1805,  became  a 
large  landholder,  owning  1,100  acres  of  land.  He  married  Susan, 
daughter  of  Lewis  Ilett,  had  eleven  children,  and  died  September 
6,  1895.  His  wife  died  June  28,  1891.  John  Lyons,  son  of  Corey 
and  Susan  (Ilett)  Lyons,  was  horn  on  the  old  homestead  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1838.  Brought  up  a farmer  and  lumberman,  he  now  re- 
sides on  the  same  farm  where  he  made  his  home  upon  his  marriage 
in  1859,  and  has  been  a successful  agriculturist,  owning  now  seven 
hundred  acres  of  land.  His  wife  was  Adaline  S.,  daughter  of 
William  and  Jane  Smith.  He  has  two  sons,  Myron  C.,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  D.,  and  Albert  S.  Lyons. 

Erastus  Wolcott,  son  of  a Connecticut  clergyman  and  born  in 
the  same  state,  came  to  Barton  in  1821  with  his  family.  His  wife’s 
maiden  name  was  Almira  Beach.  After  conducting  a distillery 
in  Barton  for  some  years  he  moved  to  Athens,  Pa.,  where  he  was 
a farmer  and  lumberman  and  quite  prominent  in  affairs.  He  was 
often  called  to  try  law  suits  and  was  very  successful  in  justices’ 
courts.  Wolcott  Hollow,  where  he  died,  bears  his  name.  Ira  M. 
Wolcott,  son  of  the  above,  was  born  in  Hardwick,  Otsego  county, 
on  June  23,  1819.  He  married  Mary  J.,  a daughter  of  Joshua 
Smith,  of  Enfield,  N.  Y.,  and  about  1848  made  Ins  home  on  a new 
farm  in  Athens,  Pa.  He  cleared  the  land  of  the  forest  and  built 
a log  house,  which  is  now  used.  In  1863  Mr.  Wolcott  enlisted  in 
Co.  C,  171st  Penn.  Yols..  served  nine  months,  and  is  now  a mem- 
ber of  the  G.  A.  R.  He  made  his  home  in  Waverlv  in  1886,  and 
here  Mrs.  Wolcott  died  on  April  9,  1891, leaving  one  son,  T.  S., 
who,  by  his  wife,  Maggie  (Davenport)  Wolcott,  had  a daughter, 
Alice  May  Wolcott. 
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Joseph  Wilkinson,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Martha  (Clark)  Wilk- 
inson, was  born  September  13,  1802,  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  He  was 
married  with  Martha  Hanna,  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  (Mc- 
Cullough) Hanna,  on  March  3,  1825.  Children  : Margaret,  Char- 
lotte, George,  Lenora,  Esther,  John,  William,  Catherine,  Charles, 
Elizabeth  and  Isabel.  Charles  Wilkinson  was  born  July  16,  1841, 
in  Barton,  where  he  had  a common  school  education  and  was 
brought  up  as  a farmer.  He  has  always  made  farming  his  busi- 
ness. He  was  married  with  Charlotte  A.,  daughter  of  Isaac  L., 
and  Eliza  (Swartwood)  Raymond,  on  October  7,  1863.  Their  chil- 
dren are  Charles  R.,  Wilfred  L.,  Fannie  E.,  Martha  E.,  Mabel  A. 
and  Joseph  L.  Wilkinson. 

Isaac  L.  Raymond,  son  of  Isaac  R.  and  Rebecca  (Livermore) 
Raymond,  was  born  March  3,  1814,  and  died  March  18,  1893.  He 
was  married  with  Eliza,  daughter  of  John  and  Nancy  (Hanna) 
Swartwood,  on  November  1,  1839.  They  had  five  daughters  : Re- 
becca, Charlotte  (Mrs.  Charles  Wilkinson),  N.  Dell  (Mrs.  George 
Walker),  Florence  E.  (Mrs.  Morgan  S.  Manning)  (deceased),  and 
Florence  J.  (deceased).  Mr.  Raymond  came  to  Nichols  with  his 
parents  when  he  was  but  five  years  old.  Nine  years  later  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Barton  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  May  31,  1882. 
His  daughter  Rebecca  lives  on  the  Barton  homestead. 

One  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Barton  was  Alexander  H.  Schuy- 
ler, who  located  on  Oak  Hill  when  all  around  was  wilderness. 
The  first  town  meeting  of  Barton  was  held  at  his  house  in  1824, 
and  he  was  elected  an  assessor.  Philip  Church  Schuyler,  son  of 
Alexander  H.  and  Mary  (Giltner)  Schuyler,  was  born  on  August 
6,  1824,  on  Oak  Hill.  He  was  educated  in  the  primitive  schools  of 
the  town  and  followed  lumbering  and  farming  all  his  life,  living  on 
the  farm  with  his  father  and  developed  on  Oak  Hill,  dying  there 
on  February  1,  1884.  He  was  married  with  Margaret  A.,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Kishpaugh,  about  1853.  Of  their  children  now  living 
are  Henrietta  (Mrs.  George  D.  Besemer)  and  Fort  Alexander.  Mrs. 
Schuyler  married  a Manning  for  her  second  husband,  and  lives  at 
Halsey  Valley.  Fort  Alexander  Schuyler  was  born  in  Barton  on 
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September  25,  1856,  and,  educated  in  the  town  schools,  hasalways 
been  a farmer.  To  render  his  farm  more  available,  in  1884,  he  con- 
structed a creamery  in  Shipman  Hollow,  which  was  the  first  estab- 
lished in  the  town.  He  operated  this  for  six  years.  In  1887  he 
moved  to  East  Waverly  and  has  since  resided  in  the  village,  where 
he  now  has  a milk  route.  He  married,  first,  on  August  3,  1880, 
Nellie  H.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Emily  (Cassady)  Cary.  Their 
only  child,  Nellie,  is  dead,  and  Mrs.  Schuyler  died  in  June,  1881. 
Mr.  Schuyler  married,  second,  Florence  E.,  daughter  of  David  O. 
and  Emeline  (King)  Curran.  Their  son,  Allison  C.  Schuyler,  was 
born  June  24,  1883.  Mr.  Schuyler  was  one  of  the  promoters  and 
is  one-fifth  owner  of  Glenwood  cemetery,  has  served  his  town  for 
five  years  as  highway  commissioner,  and  for  several  years  as  an 
excise  commissioner. 

Gershom  B.  Pennell,  son  of  William  Pennell,  a soldier  of  the 
war  of  1812,  was  born  in  Pike  county,  Pa.,  on  December  2,  1814. 
When  seven  years  old  (in  1821)  he  came  to  Barton  and  has  since 
resided  in  the  town  and  has  always  been  a farmer.  He  was  first 
married  with  Matilda  Ellis  and  they  had  two  children,  both  now 
dead.  He  married,  second,  Mrs.  Lucy  Broadhead,  widow  of  Sam- 
uel. Mr  Pennell  has  done  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  town,  and 
is  now  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  respected  citizens. 

David  S.  Coleman,  son  of  Joshua  and  Sarah  (Penny)  Coleman, 
was  horn  in  Sussex  county,  N.  J.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  and  Sally  Brink  of  Orange  county,  N.  Y.  He  came 
to  Barton  in  1847.  He  was  a well-known  farmer  and  esteemed. 
He  was  several  terms  an  assessor.  He  had  seven  children  : Emily 
(Mrs.  William  J.  Drake),  Sarah  A.  (Mrs.  Harmon  Clark),  George 
D.,  of  Moravia,  N.  Y.,  Frances  J.  (Mrs,  Warren  Ross),  Lydia 
(Mrs.  Dr.  F.  P.  Blair),  Antoinette  (Mrs.  Ed.  Holt),  and  Charles  E. 
(deceased.) 

Daniel  Dailey,  son  of  Daniel  and  Sally  (Van  Houten)  Dailey, 
was  horn  August  19,  1825.  He  was  married  with  Emily,  daughter 
of  Ahira  and  Laura  (Parker)  Barden,  February  4,  1851.  They  have 
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eight,  children,  Dell  (deceased),  Eugene,  Ida  (deceased),  Laura 
(deceased),  Fred  C.,  Daniel  (deceased),  May  and  Ernest.  Fred  C. 
Dailey,  was  horn  September  12,  1862  in  Barton  where  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools.  He  afterward  worked  at  farming  for 
a number  of  years,  then  he  engaged  in  the  sale  of  farming  imple- 
ments and  has  successfully  conducted  this  business.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Stella,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Eliza  (Hanna)  Holt,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1885. 

Jonas  U.  Holt  came  from  Schoharie  county  to  Tioga  very  early, 
but  later  emigrated  to  the  west  where  he  died.  Charles  B.  Holt, 
son  of  Jonas  U.  and  Tryphenia  (Bush)  Holt,  was  born  on  March  9, 
1816,  and  marrying  Eliza  Hanna  (born  in  1824)  on  July  6,  1847, 
became  connected  with  one  of  the  town’s  earliest  families,  and  was 
wealthy  and  prominent.  He  conducted  both  lumbering  and  farm- 
ing extensively,  and  owned  at  one  time  the  most  of  the  land  where 
is  now  the  village  of  Barton.  His  children  were  William,  born 
October  6,  1848,  (married  Orietta  Barden),  Frances  (died  on  August 
14,  1853),  Eliza  J.  (born  October  10,  1851,  died  August  17,  1853), 
Charles,  Edgar  (born  April  3,  1854,  married  Antoinette  Coleman), 
Roseltha  (born  April  6,  1856.  married  Dr.  A.  J.  McDonald,  and 
died  May  2,  1878),  Herbert  (born  October  4,  1859,  married  Nora 
Poole),  Sarah  (Mrs.  Arthur  Johnson,  born  May  20,  1862),  Stella 
(Mrs.  Fred  C.  Dailey,  born  July  10,  1866),  Allie  J.  (Mrs.  Ed.  Kane, 
boru  July  24,  1869),  and  Herman.  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Holt  resides  on 
the  homestead  farm,  her  son  taking  his  father’s  place  in  its  activ- 
ities. Herman  Holt  was  born  on  March  31,  1864,  was  brought  up 
as  a farmer  on  the  homestead.  On  March  6,  1882,  he  married 
Elm  a Washburn,  and  had  children,  Rose,  Daisy  and  Charles  W. 
Holt. 


Alfred  Clark  Ellas,  son  of  Rollin  and  Sally  (Hardy)  Ellas, 
was  born  December  20,  1827,  in  Tompkins  county.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  Barton  and  Summit  county,  Ohio.  After 
leaving  school  he  worked  as  boatman  on  the  canal,  and  then  for 
fifteen  years  he  was  employed  in  the  shipyards.  He  then  was  in 
business  for  himself  as  farmer  and  lumberman  until  1871,  when 
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he  learned  the  wagon-makers’  trade,  at  which  he  has  now  worked 
for  twenty-six  years.  He  married  Maria  L.,  daughter  of  Arnold 
and  Elizabeth  (Vanderhoef)  Hopkins,  February  10,  1850,  and  lias 
these  children:  Eugene,  horn  August  22,  1851,  died  October  22, 
1851  ; Mary,  horn  March  19,  1853,  married  Judiah  Coleman,  (they 
had  four  children,  of  whom  Bernice  T.,  the  oldest,  horn  October 
28,  1874,  died  September  2,  1895,  and  the  only  survivor  now  is 
Cora,  the  youngest,  horn  February  8,  1885  ; William  Lewis  Ellas, 
born  May  21,  1854,  married  Prudence  A.  Kinney  on  February  18, 
1874,  (they  have  four  children,  Edward  E.,  born  March  20,  1875, 
Arthur  L.,  born  August  28,  1877,  Reha  May,  born  January  10, 
1885,  and  Belle  Vera,  born  October  29,  1887).  Tracy  and  Stacy 
Ellas  were  born  in  February,  1857.  Tracy  married  Alice  Newell, 
and  has  five  children.  Stacy  married  Rose  Rice.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Ellas  are  now  residing  in  Barton,  to  which  place  Mr.  Ellas 
came  in  1863  from  Ohio,  and  here  he  has  been  a farmer,  lumber- 
man and  wagon-maker. 

Amos  Jackson,  son  of  William,  was  horn  in  Chemung,  Che- 
mung county,  November  12,  1854,  and  received  a common  school 
education.  After  leaving  school  and  before  his  marriage,  on  May 
14,  1887,  with  Miss  Anna  (Van  Fleet)  Fairchild,  he  was  employed 
for  two  years  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad.  From  his  marriage 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Waverly  on  January  21,  1893, 
he  was  a hotel  keeper  in  Barton,  Chemung,  Elmira  and  in  Wa- 
verly. Mr.  Jackson  had  an  adopted  son.  Mrs.  Jackson’s  parents 
reared  nine  children,  all  of  whom  are  living  at  the  present  writing 
(September,  1896).  Solomon  Doane  was  born  February  3,  1782, 
and  died  March  4,  1858.  He  married  Nancy  Bennett,  who  died  in 
1828.  They  had  nine  children,  of  whom  Susan  Miranda  married 
Daniel  Van  Fleet.  James  Van  Fleet,  father  of  Daniel,  was  horn 
in  New  Jersey  of  Holland  (Dutch)  ancestry.  He  married  Mary 
Freydenburg,  also  born  in  New  Jersey.  The  dates  of  their  births 
and  deaths  are  unknown. 

John  G.  Hill,  son  of  Elisha  E.  and  Margaret  (Hanna)  Hill,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Athens,  Pa.,  September  17,  1821,  and  is  a 
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cousin  of  Hon.  David  B.  Hill.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Barton,  to  which  town  he  came  with  his  parents  when 
only  a few  months  old.  He  has  always  been  a farmer  and  has 
resided  on  the  old  homestead  ever  since  he  came  here  as  a child. 
M r.  Hill  was  married  with  Elizabeth  R.,  daughter  of  David  B.  and 
Maria  (Shipman)  Cure,  on  September  8,  1875.  Mr.  Hill  has  seven 
brothers  and  sisters,  among  them  Philomela,  born  May  7,  1823  ; 
Sarah,  born  February  26,  1826;  Hannah,  born  July  28,  1828,  died 
June  1,  1856;  Elizabeth,  born  September  26,  1831  ; Tabitha,  born 
August  26,  1837.  One  day  in  1894  a number  of  masked  men  en- 
tered Mr.  Hill’s  house  on  the  back  side,  bound  two  of  his  hired 
men  who  were  there,  and  compelled  them  and  Mrs.  Hill  and  a 
niece  to  go  into  the  pantry  and  sit  on  the  floor,  where  they  placed 
a guard  over  them.  One  of  the  company  meanwhile  entered  the 
sitting  room,  whither  Mi1.  Hill  had  just  gone  from  the  supper  table, 
and  levelled  a double-barreled  gun  at  him,  demanding  “ his  money 
or  his  life.”  Mr.  Hill  jumped  for  the  man,  and  knocked  the  barrel 
to  one  side  the  same  instant  the  trigger  was  pulled.  By  this  time 
Mr.  Hill  had  drawn  his  revolver,  and,  shooting  his  antagonist  in 
the  neck,  lie  dropped  him  to  the  floor.  Mr.  Hill  then  ran  to  see 
to  his  family.  While  he  was  thus  occupied  the  robbers  escaped 
and  carried  off  the  wounded  man.  Nothing  more  was  ever  known 
of  them.  It  is  supposed  that  the  wounded  man  was  weighted 
down  and  cast  into  the  river,  but  the  affair  is  still  a mystery. 

Charles  Bingham,  born  in  Holland,  came  to  America  before  the 
revolution  and  made  his  home  in  the  Wyoming  valley,  from  which 
his  family  fled  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  returning  however 
again  when  peace  was  made.  In  the  early  years  after  the  United 
States  became  a nation  Mr.  Bingham  made  a new  home  near  Span- 
ish Hill,  in  Athens,  Pa.,  but  as  Indians  were  numerous  and  trouble- 
some he  moved  back  to  the  Wyoming  valley.  He  did  not  stay 
there  long,  however,  for  before  1800  he  was  living  on  a lot  of  land 
he  had  taken  up  on  Shepard  creek.  Here  he  built  a pioneer  log 
cabin  for  the  first  home  of  his  family,  cleared  the  land,  made 
sugar  from  the  numerous  maple  trees,  and  diligently  and  rapidly 
developed  a fine  farm.  He  died  in  1812,  leaving  sons  and  daugh- 
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ters.  Charles  Bingham,  Jr.,  son  of  the  above  mentioned  Charles, 
was  born  in  Barton  on  April  9,  1808.  Brought  up  a lumberman 
and  farmer,  he  married  Anna  M.  Davis,  daughter  of  David,  and 
settled  at  the  place  that  is  now  Lockwood.  Here  lie  built  one  of 
the  first  sawmills  of  the  section  and  did  extensive  lumbering  as 
well  as  farming.  He  was  an  old-time  whig  and  later  a republican, 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  prominent  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist church.  Their  children  were  Mary  J.  (Mrs.  Bernard  Camp- 
hell),  of  Roberts.  Wis.,  Jefferson,  Ann  E.  (Mrs.  Rev.  Lafayette 
Ketchum),  George  W.,  and  Edmund  J.  Bingham. 

George  W.  Bingham  was  born  August  9,  1842,  and,  passing  his 
youthful  years  on  the  farm  and  at  school,  he  was  an  early  respon- 
dent to  our  country’s  call  to  arms,  enlisting  on  October  1,  1861,  in 
Co.  H.,  10th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  and  was  in  active  service  with  his  regi- 
ment until  mustered  out  on  January  7,  1865.  Five  years  later,  on 
July  5,  1870,  he  married  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
Innoff,  and  settled  at  Lockwood,  where,  with  his  brother,  Edmund 
J.,  he  has  been  engaged  in  lumbering  and  in  merchandising.  Mr. 
Bingham  is  a member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  a valued  Odd  Fellow, 
holding  membership  in  Waverly  societies.  His  children  are  Jessie 
D.,  Fred,  Clara  A.,  Joseph  I.,  Mary  A.,  George,  Harry,  and  Sam- 
uel D.  Bingham. 

Edmund  J.  Bingham,  also  son  of  Charles  Bingham,  Jr.,  was  born 
March  24,  1851,  received  a good  common  school  education,  and 
married  on  March  24,  1877,  Elizabeth  K.,  daughter  of  Miles  C.  and 
Mary  A.  Smith.  Mr.  Bingham  has  wielded  much  influence  in  local 
affairs  and  his  judgment  in  all  practical  matters  is  of  weight  in  the 
community.  He  has  successfully  conducted  various  kinds  of  bus- 
iness, lumbering,  milling,  farming  and  merchandising,  and  holds 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace.  Mr.  Bingham  and  his  brother, 
George  W.,  are  the  proprietors  of  the  Bingham  mills.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham has  six  children  : Addie  L..  James  B.,  Marion  M.,  Arthur  G., 
Laura  A.  (deceased),  and  John  L.  Bingham. 

Willis  C.  Edgerton,  son  of  Caleb  and  Angelica  (Lamberton) 
Edgerton,  was  born  in  Granby,  Conn.,  on  September  20,  1850. 
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Coming  to  Waver]  y in  1869  he  learned  the  blacksmith’s  trade,  mar- 
ried Alice,  daughter  of  Gideon  and  Nancy  (Brown)  Cassady,  in 
1872,  and  located  at  Lockwood  as  a blacksmith  and  a dealer  in  ag- 
ricultural implements.  In  addition  to  these  he  conducts  a meat 
market  and  a hardware  store.  Mr.  Edgerton  is  prominent  in  so- 
ciety work,  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  is  district  deputy  of  the 
Odd  Fellows’  fraternity  in  Tioga  county.  He  has  two  children, 
Lillian  M.  and  Olive  A.  Edgerton. 


TOWN  OF  SPENCER. 


Isaac  S.  Stanclift,  who  came  to  Spencer  in  1844  to  peddle  goods 
for  Lucius  Emmons,  and  who,  from  that  to  the  present  time  has 
been  an  important  factor  both  in  village  and  town  history,  was  a 
native  of  Halifax,  Windham  county,  Vt.,  horn  February  22,  1825, 
the  son  of  James  Stanclift.  The  family  had  formerly  lived  in 
Connecticut  and  thence  emigrated  to  Vermont ; but  when  Isaac 
was  about  fourteen  years  old  his  father  and  family  returned  to 
Connecticut,  and  there  Isaac  lived  until  he  came  to  Spencer.  He 
was  in  Mr.  Emmon’s  employ  on  the  road  and  in  the  store  for  ten 
or  twelve  years  when  in  the  spring  of  1860,  Leonard  Fisher,  Myron 
B.  Ferris  and  Mr.  Stanclift  organized  the  firm  of  L.  Fisher  & Co., 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  with  the  changes  noted  in  the 
chapter  on  the  town  of  Spencer,  Mr.  Stanclift  has  been  in  active 
and  constant  business  in  the  village.  He  has  been  otherwise  iden- 
tified with  local  history  ; was  supervisor  several  years  ; town  clerk 
fourteen  years,  and  one  of  the  best,  incumbents  of  that  office  in 
the  history  of  Spencer  ; was  auditor  several  years  ; village  trustee 
two  terms  ; member  of  the  board  of  education  for  more  than 
seventeen  years,  and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  president  of  the 
board.  More  than  this,  he  has  been  identified  with  every  impor- 
tant measure  having  for  its  object  the  welfare  of  the  town,  and 
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in  Tioga  county  politics  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  He  was  nominated  for  county  treasurer  by  the  dem- 
ocratic county  convention  in  1869  or  1870,  and,  in  1873,  he  was 
nominated  for  member  of  assembly,  but  of  course  was  defeated, 
as  were  all  other  democrats  in  Tioga  county.  On  September  15, 
1853,  Mr.  Stanclift  was  married  with  Jane  A.,  the  daughter  of 
John  Cowell,  one  of  the  old  and  substantial  pioneers  of  Spencer. 
Five  children  were  born  of  this  marriage  of  whom  three  died 
young.  The  eldest  surviving  child  was  Henry  Clay  Stanclift,  a 
graduate  of  Cornell,  and  who  was  afterward  further  educated  at 
Leipsic  and  Berlin,  a graduate  of  the  latter  famous  institution 
with  a degree  of  Ph.  D.  His  present  position  is  that  of  professor 
of  history  in  the  Northwestern  university  at  Evanston,  111.,  near 
Chicago.  The  daughter,  Elizabeth  Stanclift,  was  graduated  at 
Oneonta  normal  school  in  1895,  and  in  September  of  the  next  year 
began  teaching  in  the  Binghamton  public  schools. 

S.  Alfred  Seely,  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  having  built 
up  and  kept  up  the  business  standing  of  that  interesting  part  of 
Spencer  village  which  is  frequently  called  Seely  Town,  has  lived  in 
Spencer  nearly  twenty-five  years,  but  was  a native  of  Newfield.  He 
lived  on  a farm  until  about  twenty  years  old,  and  was  educated  in 
the  district  school  and  the  Ithaca  High  school.  In  1863  Mr.  Seely 
began  his  business  life  as  lumberman  in  partnership  with  liis 
brother,  Seymour  Seely,  their  mill  being  near  Elmira.  In  1874  the 
firm  removed  to  Spencer  where  was  purchased  from  Joshua  Tomp- 
kins and  B.  Spaulding,  a considerable  tract  of  land  on  the  west 
border  of  the  village.  At  that  time  West  Hill,  as  sometimes  called, 
was  densely  wooded  in  places  and  elsewhere  covered  with  “ slash- 
ing.” The  firm  built  a good  sawmill  and  began  work  ; was  in 
active  service  operation  until  1886  and  then  dissolved,  S.  Alfred 
Seely  continuing  the  milling  enterprises,  which  then  comprised  the 
large  sawmill  and  a fairly  large  gristmill.  These  properties  are 
owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  Seely  at  this  time,  and  under  him  both 
have  been  materially  enlarged  in  capacity  and  output.  Mr.  Seely 
is,  withal,  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  this  part  of  the  county  ; gen- 
erous, public-spirited  and  liberal  in  every  worthy  cause.  The  new 
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Grove  Hotel,  which  he  built  in  1890  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  county. 
As  is  fully  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  town,  Mr.  Seely  is 
interested  in  several  other  business  enterprises  than  those  noted 
here,  and  has  shown  himself  in  all  respects  a useful  and  worthy 
citizen.  These  things  may  and  must  be  said  in  justice  to  the  man 
and  work  he  has  done  for  Spencer,  and  that  despite  the  fact  that 
he  is  comparatively  young  and  full  of  business  energy.  In  the 
county  Mr.  Seely  is  also  known  as  an  active  temperance  man,  and 
a devoted  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  having  been  superinten- 
dent of  the  Sunday-school  for  twenty-one  years.  November  10, 
1880,  Mr.  Seely  was  married  with  Mary  S.  Williams  of  Romulus, 
by  whom  he  has  had  three  children,  Grace,  Charles  and  Hart. 

Seymour  Seely  came  to  Spencer  in  1872  and  built  the  mills 
which  in  after  years  made  the  name  of  Seely  brothers  known  all 
through  this  part  of  the  state,  for  their  milling  and  lumbering  en- 
terprises were  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  region  and  their  business 
was  very  extensive  for  many  years  ; and  it  was  not  until  1886  that 
the  firm  was  dissolved.  Seymour  Seely  took  the  land  and  farm 
interests  previously  belonging  to  the  firm,  while  S.  Alfred  Seely  took 
the  mills.  But  Seymour  Seely  has  proved  as  successful  a farmer 
as  he  was  mechanic  or  miller,  and  he  is  now  the  owner  of  about 
1,500  acres  of  good  land  in  this  locality,  over  all  of  which  he  has 
personal  supervision.  When  28  years  old  Mr.  Seely  met  with  an 
accident  in  his  mill  and  nearly  lost  his  life,  and  was  indeed  so  seri- 
ously injured  that  physical  labor  has  since  been  virtually  impossi- 
ble. Seymour  Seely  was  born  September  11,  1838.  and  up  to  the 
time  he  became  of  age  worked  for  his  father.  He  then  learned 
the  carpenter  trade,  worked  at  it  about  three  years,  and  in  1863 
hegaii  lumbering  and  milling  near  Elmira.  In  1872  the  firm  of 
Seely  Bros.,  of  which  he  was  the  elder,  made  an  extensive  pur- 
chase of  land  in  Spencer  and  this  vicinity  and  he  came  to  build  the 
mills  and  begin  the  work  by  which  the  firm  built  up  that  part  of  the 
village  which  has  been  known  as  Seely ville  ; a locality  of  Spencer 
in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  business  is  done.  On  January  16, 
1861,  Mr.  Seely  was  married  with  Frances  M.  Drake,  daughter  of 
Deacon  Drake,  of  Ithaca,  of  which  marriage  these  children  have 
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been  born  ; Fred,  of  Spencer ; Carrie,  wife  of  John  M.  Mosher,  of 
Syracuse,  and  Nettie,  who  married  with  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Wash- 
burne,  of  Spencer. 

Marvin  D.  Fisher,  son  of  Leonard  Fisher  who  is  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Spencer,  was  born  in  this  town  March 
16,  1842.  He  was  educated  in  the  district  school  and  at  the  age  of 
12  years  began  work  in  his  father’s  store  ; and  after  his  schooling 
was  finished  he  acquired  an  interest  in  the  business,  and  from  that 
to  the  present  time  he  has  been  known  ip  mercantile  life  in  the 
village,  a prosperous,  progressive  and  successful  manager  ; and  to- 
day the  firm  of  M.  D.  Fisher  & Sons  is  known  all  through  this  part 
of  the  state,  and  it  requires  no  emphasis  when  the  statement  is 
made  that  this  firm  has  the  largest  and  best  stocked  general  coun- 
try store  in  southern  central  New  York.  The  present  firm  was 
formed  in  the  fall  of  1892,  but  Mr.  Fisher’s  previous  business  career 
is  so  fully  stated  in  the  village  chapter  that  repetition  is  not  neces- 
sary. In  addition  to  his  mercantile  interests  he  is  an  extensive 
farmer  of  about  700  acres,  and  has  a dairy  of  about  40  or  50  cows. 
More  than  this,  he  is  regarded  as  a generous  and  public-spirited 
citizen,  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
town  or  village.  He  is  one  of  the  strongest  democrats  in  the  north 
part  of  the  county,  but  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  political 
honors.  However,  be  was  appointed  postmaster  in  1885,  was  out 
during  Mr.  Harrison’s  presidency,  but  otherwise  has  held  the  office 
to  the  present  time.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  bank  at 
Spencer  and  is  now  its  cashier ; lias  been  member  of  the  school 
board  since  1870  ; a member  of  long  standing  in  the  local  masonic 
lodge,  and  for  25  years  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  On 
October  16,  1863,  Mr.  Fisher  was  married  with  Susan  Catharine 
Ferris,  daughter  of  Joshua  Ferris,  of  Spencer.  Of  this  marriage 
six  children  have  been  born,  the  first  two  of  whom  died  young. 
The  others  were  Sarah  Louisa,  wife  of  George  E.  Jones  ; Myron 
L.,  in  business  with  his  father  ; Henry  L.,  who  also  is  one  of  the 
firm,  and  A.  Max  Fisher,  a student. 

Myron  P>.  Ferris,  son  of  Joshua  H.  and  Louisa  (Fisher)  Ferris, 
and  grandson  of  Joshua  Ferris,  the  pioneer,  and  first  town  clerk 
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of  Spencer,  was  a native  of  this  town,  bom  April  22,  1835.  He 
was  given  the  benefit  of  a good  elementary  education  at  Ithaca, 
after  which  lie  was  for  several  years  clerk  in  mercantile  stores  at 
Owego  and  Elmira,  but  at  length  returned  to  Spencer  and  became 
partner  with  C.  J.  Fisher  ; and  from  that  time  to  1884  he  was  in 
some  direct  manner  identified  with  mercantile  life  in  the  village, 
though  with  various  partners.  In  1886  he  became  connected  with 
the  Farmers’  and  Merchants’  hank  and  is  now  its  assistant  cashier 
though  performing  all  the  duties  of  cashier.  In  politics  Mr.  Fer- 
ris has  always  been  a firm  and  consistent  democrat,  and  has  been 
frequently  called  upon  to  stand  as  his  party’s  candidate  for  public 
office ; was  supervisor  in  1878-81  ; a candidate  for  member  of 
assembly  in  1882  and  was  beaten  by  only  27  votes  by  a candidate 
as  strong  as  J.  B.  Floyd.  However  in  1883  the  two  were  again 
opposing  nominees  for  the  office  and  Mr.  Ferris  was  elected,  and  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  having  been  one  of  the  very  few  democratic 
nominees  to  be  elected  to  the  assembly  from  Tioga  county  during 
the  last  forty  years.  On  November  12,  1861,  Myron  B.  Ferris  was 
married  with  Hannah  M.  Cooper,  and  to  them  three  children  have 
been  born  : Nathan  B.,  born  March  21,  1863,  died  October  28,  1896  ; 
Stella,  horn  December  17,  1865,  wife  of  D.  0.  Durham,  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C. ; and  Frank  H.  Ferris,  born  September  12,  1869,  a grad- 
uate of  Cornell  and  now  a lawyer  in  Corning. 

Thomas  Brock,  president  of  the  hank  at  Spencer,  is  one  of  the 
best  representatives  of  the  essentially  self-made  man  to  he  found  in 
either  village  or  town.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Brock,  an  early 
settler  in  Spencer,  and  was  born  September  30,  1834.  His  limited 
early  education  was  acquired  in  the  school  at  Crumtown,  but  at 
the  age  of  about  12  or  14  years  he  began  lumbering  at  Park  station, 
Schuyler  county.  At  15  he  began  buying  cattle,  not  having  any 
ready  cash,  hut  his  father  endorsed  for  him  to  the  extent  of  $2,400. 
This  of  course  Thomas  paid,  but  upon  the  start  thus  given  him  he 
lias  built  and  enlarged  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
town  in  point  of  possessions  and  wealth  ; and  what  is  equally  im_ 
portant  in  Mr.  Brock’s  career  thus  far  is  the  fact  that  lie  does  not 
take  an  unfair  advantage  of  an  unfortunate  debtor.  He  is  the 
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owner  of  six  good  farms,  all  well  stocked  and  well  cultivated,  and 
all  under  his  immediate  supervision.  His  business  hours  are  from 
five  in  the  morning  until  bed-time  at  night.  Industry  has  been  the 
secret  of  Thomas  Brock’s  success  in  life.  In  1861  he  was  married 
with  Jerusha  Ennis,  daughter  of  Daniel  Ennis.  They  have  no 
children. 

Demster  N.  Guinnip,  president  of  Spencer  village,  a native  of 
Tompkins  county,  horn  at  Dryden,  was  the  son  of  George  Guinnip, 
a well  known  cabinet-maker  and  painter,  who  came  to  Spencer  in 
1856  and  lived  in  the  village  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1893. 
George’s  children  were  Dempster  N.  and  Louisa,  both  now  of 
Spencer.  Dempster  learned  the  trade  with  his  father  and  has 
always  done  business  in  this  village.  He  is  known  as  a generous 
and  public-spirited  man,  interested  in  Spencer  and  the  town  at 
large.  He  is  one  of  the  firmest  republicans  in  the  village,  which 
is  evenly  divided  politically,  yet  it  is  a fact  that  when  Mr.  Guinnip 
is  a candidate  party  lines  have  been  disregarded.  He  was  elected 
justice,  but  did  not  qualify  ; was  assessor  one  term,  and  has  been 
member  and  secretary  of  the  Spencer  board  of  education  for  more 
than  seventeen  years.  In  1861  Dempster  N.  Guinnip  was  married 
with  Mary  J.  Bell,  daughter  of  Robert  Bell.  They  have  one  child, 
Helen,  wife  of  Frank  Hummiston,  of  Owego. 

Charles  James  Fisher  was  born  in  Spencer,  September  20,  1816, 
and  was  the  son  of  General  George  Fisher,  the  latter  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  early  settlers,  and  of  whom  much  is  said  in  the 
history  of  the  town.  Charles  was  born  on  the  same  lot  and  in  the 
same  house  in  which  he  now  lives.  Since  1852  he  has  been  a mer- 
chant in  the  village,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  business  man  in 
the  town.  His  stock  at  first  consisted  of  general  dry  goods,  hut 
about  1866  he  began  selling  drugs.  Mr.  Fisher  has  ever  been  re- 
garded as  a conservative  and  safe  business  man,  taking  no  active 
part  in  public  or  political  affairs  yet  much  respected  in  the  town 
for  his  known  upright  and  honorable  qualities.  His  wife  was  Ann 
Elizabeth  Carr,  of  Ithaca,  Tompkins  county,  who  came  to  teach 
in  Spencer  in  the  spring  of  1852,  and  on  October  27th  of  that  year 
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they  were  married.  Children  : William  H.,  a physician  of  El- 
mira ; Cfeorge  P.,  who  removed  to  Idaho  and  died  there,  and 
Charles  L.,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Lucius  Emmons  was  born  in  Hartford  county,  Conn.,  April  3, 
1810.  He  began  his  business  life  at  Simsbury  in  1842,  and  two 
years  later  came  to  Spencer  and  opened  a store  near  tbe  site  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  In  1851  he  bought  from  John  A.  Nichols 
the  land  whereon  stands  A.  S.  Emmons’  splendid  store  and  estab- 
lished a business  which  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time  by 
the  founder  and  his  sons  in  succession.  Mr.  Emmons  was  stricken 
ill  in  July,  1857,  and  did  little  business  during  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life,  but  his  sons  Alfred  S.  and  Lucius  E.  took  his  place. 
He  died  in  Spencer,  March  9,  1864,  after  a busy  and  well-spent 
life.  His  wife  was  Nancy,  daughter  of  Roger  Vose,  with  whom 
he  married  July  4,  1839.  Their  children  were  : Sarah  F.,  Alfred 
S.,  Louisa  M.,  Lucius  E.,  Charles  H.,  Nancy  J.  and  Cynthia  J. 
Emmons. 

Alfred  S.  Emmons,  present  proprietor  of  the  large  business 
founded  by  bis  father,  was  born  June  16,  1842,  in  Simsbury,  Conn., 
and  after  his  elementary  education  was  completed  became  a clerk 
in  the  store.  His  whole  life  has  been  that  of  a merchant,  but 
aside  from  his  regular  work  he  has  been  an  active  factor  in  both 
town  and  county  politics,  a thorough  republican,  though  in  no 
sense  an  office-seeker.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  republican 
county  committee  nearly  ten  years,  was  postmaster  of  Spencer 
through  Harrison’s  administration,  and  has  been  a member  of  the 
Spencer  board  of  education  for  the  past  twelve  years.  On  October 
23,  1873,  Mr.  Emmons  married  with  Emma  G.  Rogers,  by  whom 
he  has  two  children,  Henry  L.  and  Paid  S.  Emmons. 

Frank  B.  Smith,  son  of  Benjamin  Smith,  was  born  at  Fleetville, 
Pa.,  on  April  7,  1863.  Coming  to  Lockwood  on  May  1,  1882,  he 
there  learned  telegraphy,  and  has  since  pursued  that  employment 
for  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad.  His  first  location  as  an  operator 
was  at  Geneva,  on  October  2,  1884.  Here  he  remained  four  years, 
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then  was  at  Ithaca  four  years  and  from  there  was  transferred  to 
Spencer.  Here  he  has  had  charge  of  both  stations.  Mr.  Smith 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  B.  Mosher  on  April  16,  1885. 
They  have  two  children,  Roy  M.  and  Ruth  A.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
valued  member  of  both  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellow  societies. 

Albert  Livermore,  who  since  1884  has  been  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Spencer,  was  born  in  Spencer,  Mass.,  Septem- 
ber 3,  1843,  and  was  the  second  of  three  children  in  the  family  of 
Lorenzo  0.  and  Chloe  D (Bemis)  Livermore.  Albert  was  educated 
at  Wesleyan  academy  at  Wilberham,  and  was  graduated  at 
Amherst  in  1868.  Both  before  and  after  graduation  Mr.  Liver- 
more taught  school,  and  in  the  capacity  of  teacher  was  connected 
with  some  notable  institutions.  He  studied  theology  at  Bangor, 
Me. , and  also  at  Andover  Theological  seminary,  and  was  graduated 
at  the  latter  in  1873.  Previous,  however,  to  entering  the  ministry 
Mr.  Livermore  had  an  army  experience,  having  enlisted  July  16, 
1864,  as  private  in  Co.  F,  60th  Mass,  regiment  of  100  day  volun- 
teers. He  was  discharged  November  30,  1864.  His  first  pasto- 
rate was  at  Miller’s  Falls,  Mass.,  after  which  he  went  west  and 
served  in  the  same  capacity  in  New  Richmond,  Wis.,  four  years  ; 
at  St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  and  also  at  Nashville  and  Williamston  in  that 
state  until  1885  when  he  returned  east  and  was  called  to  the  pasto- 
rate of  the  church  at  Spencer.  On  August  9th,  1884,  Mr.  Liver- 
more was  married  with  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Austin  Bell,  widow  of 
Robert  Bell  and  daughter  of  Alvah  Austin,  an  old  resident  of 
Spencer. 

George  M.  P ashley.  son  of  Hiram  Pashley,  was  born  in  Divid- 
ing Creek,  Cumberland  county,  N.  J.,  August  22,  1867,  and  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town.  When  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  old  he  entered  the  printing  office  of  the  Elmer  (N.  J.) 
Times  and  there  learned  the  printer’s  trade.  In  December,  ’92  he 
came  to  Spencer  and  purchased  the  Spencer  Needle,  established  by 
W.  R.  Swartout,  and  is  its  present  editor  and  proprietor.  Mr. 
Pasbley  was  married  in  August,  1894,  with  Bertie  N.  Goodspeed. 
Mable  Rae  Pashley  is  their  only  child.  Mi-.  Pashley  is  an  Odd 
Fellow,  holding  membership  in  O wasco  Lodge. 
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Charles  E.  Butts,  more  familiarly  known  as  Judge  Butts,  was 
born  in  Spencer  June  7,  1880,  and  was  the  youngest  but  one  of  the 
children  of  Elihu  Butts,  the  latter  an  early  settler  in  the  town 
and  withal  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  worthy  men  in  this 
part  of  the  county.  However,  so  much  is  said  of  Elihu  Butts  in 
the  history  of  the  town  that  a repetition  of  the  facts  in  this  place 
is  unnecessary  ; and  in  the  history  of  Spencer  village  Charles  E. 
Butts  is  so  frequently  and  extensively  mentioned  among  the  old 
business  men  that  no  reproduction  of  that  busy  career  is  needed 
here.  He  was  brought  up  in  Spencer,  attended  the  district  school, 
and  then  learned  tanning  with  his  father.  In  1850,  with  his  brother 
he  took  the  business,  carried  it  on  for  three  years,  then  withdrew 
from  the  firm  and  went  into  mercantile  business  with  C.  J.  Fisher. 
From  that  time  to  1870  both  in  and  outside  of  this  county  Mr. 
Butts  was  actively  engaged  in  business  occupations,  and  was, 
withal,  an  extensive  and  successful  manager.  He  was  connected 
with  half  a dozen  of  business  houses  in  Spencer  village,  was  for 
five  years  in  Owego  in  mercantile  business,  and  during  the  war, 
bought  horses  and  mules  for  the  government.  Taken  altogether 
Judge  Butts  lived  a very  busy  life  until  he  returned  to  Spencer  in 
1870  on  account  of  his  father’s  failing  health.  In  1888  he  bought 
the  old,  substantial  and  almost  historic  John  McQuigg  farm,  situ- 
ate about  a mile  west  of  the  village,  and  here,  in  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  farm  dwellings  in  the  county,  and  with  every  neces- 
sary element  of  comfort  about  him,  Judge  Butts  lias  since  lived. 
In  politics  he  has  always  been  an  earnest  and  active  democrat,  but 
his  office  holdings  have  been  limited  to  the  position  of  justice  of 
the  peace,  both  by  appointment  and  election.  He  is  generous  and 
public-spirited,  and  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  town  and  vil- 
lage. The  first  maple  trees  were  planted  by  him  in  front  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  and  also  in  front  of  his  sister’s  house  on  Main 
street.  Mr.  Butts  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  bank  in  the  village. 
On  September  22,  1852,  Charles  E.  Butts  was  married  with  Maria 
S.,  daughter  of  Captain  Ira  Woodford,  of  Candor.  Their  three  chil- 
dren were  George  Frederick,  a farmer  of  Spencer  ; Thena  J.,  who 
married  with  Rev.  James  Ryder  (now  deceased),  a native  of  Not- 
tingham, Eng.,  and  a clergyman  of  much  prominence  in  the  M. 
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E.  church  ; and  Charles  E.  Butts,  Jr.,  now  of  Ithaca.  Captain 
Ira  Woodford,*  who  is  mentioned  among  the  pioneers  in  Candor, 
was  among  the  early  settlers  and  a prominent  figure.  His  title 
came  from  his  connection  with  the  militia.  Both  lie  and  his  wife 
died  in  Candor.  His  wife’s  name  was  Parthena  Hurlbert,  and 
their  children  were  Susan,  who  married  with  Ahram  Kortright, 
and  died  September  30th,  1889  ; Julia,  who  died  in  1874  ; Nathan 
H.,  who  was  sheriff  in  1849  52,  also  a prominent  business  man 
and  who  died  in  Candor;  Mary  W. , who  married  with  Orange 
Booth,  and  died  February  6,  1885  ; John  R.,  a drover  and  farmer, 
and  who  succeeded  by  purchase  to  the  old  home  farm  ; Diadema, 
who  died  unmarried,  and  MariaS.,  who  became  the  wife  of  Charles 
E.  Butts. 

John  M.  Stow,  son  of  Harvey  P.  and  Margaret  (Harder)  Stow, 
was  born  in  Windsor,  Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  January  5,  1845. 
He  was  educated  at  the  common  schools.  When  a boy  lie  went  to 
Binghamton  and  learned  the  cabinet  maker’s  trade.  In  1867,  he 
came  to  Spencer  and  formed  a partnership  with  Harvey  G.  Fes- 
senden,  under  the  firm  name  of  Fessenden  & Stow,  and  carried  on 
undertaking  for  one  and  one-half  years,  when  he  bought  Fessen- 
den’s interest  and  carried  on  the  business  three  years  alone.  He 
was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  1883,  and  was  also  appointed  to 
fill  a vacancy  and  was  re-elected  in  1887.  He  married  Belle  Rob- 
inson, daughter  of  Dana,  of  Candor,  N.  Y.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, Ethel  (wife  of  A.  F.  Barrett,  of  Owego),  Harry  and  Juanita. 
Mr.  Stow  is  a member  of  Owasco  Lodge,  No.  697,  I.  0.  0.  F. 

George  Washington  Davis,  M.  D.,  who,  since  January,  1883, 
has  been  a resident  practicing  physician  at  Spencer  village,  but 
who  during  that  period  has  built  up  a remarkable  reputation  as 
specialist  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases,  and  who  as  a physi- 
ologist and  pathologist  stands  with  the  best  physicians  in  the  state, 
was  a native  of  Wisconsin,  born  at  Trenton,  Dodge  county,  May 
29,  1851.  He  was  the  son  of  Apollos  and  Olive  Davis,  and  spent 

* He  was  preceded  in  coining  to  Candor  by  his  oldest,  brother,  Olnmncey,  who  came 
in  1805,  hut  was  soon  followed  by  his  brothers,  Ira,  Gyrus  and  Romeo. 
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liis  young  life  on  a farm.  The  family  came  east  about  1858,  set- 
tled at  Ithaca,  where  the  father  died  a year  or  two  later.  He  at- 
tended district  school  and  Ithaca  academy,  worked  at  whatever  he 
could  find  to  do,  and  in  1878  began  to  study  medicine  with  Drs. 
Brown,  Gilbert,  Winslow,  and  Barney,  in  succession,  covering  a 
period  of  full  four  years.  He  entered  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Buffalo  in  1880  and  was  graduated  in  1882.  His 
practice  began  in  Newfield  and  continued  one  year,  when  he  came 
to  Spencer  ; and  all  the  county,  and  thousands  living  beyond  its 
borders,  know  how  successful  that  practice  has  been  in  the  years 
following.  In  September,  1883,  Dr.  Davis  was  married  with  Ena 
J.  Shepard,  of  VanEttenville,  great  granddaughter  of  John  Under- 
wood, one  of  the  pioneers  of  Spencer.  Of  this  marriage  one  child 
has  been  born. 

Thomas  Catlin  Washburn  was  born  in  Spencer,  October  4, 
1861,  and  was  the  son  of  Willard  and  Sarah  (Decker)  Washburn. 
The  father  was  a substantial  farmer  of  the  town  and  was  the  son 
of  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  county.  He  now 
lives  at  VanEtten.  Thomas  was  educated  at  the  VanEtten  union 
school,  was  graduated  at  Albany  normal  college  in  1885,  and  then 
for  two  years  was  principal  of  an  academic  school  at  Blue  Point, 
Long  Island.  He  read  medicine  with  Dr.  A.  H.  Terry,  of  Patchogue, 
during  the  period  of  his  teaching,  and  then  entered  Albany  medi- 
cal college  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1889.  The  same  year 
Dr.  Washburn  located  at  Spencer  and  has  since  practiced  in  the 
town  and  this  part  of  the  county.  Abundant  success  has  been  his 
from  every  point  of  view,  but  Dr.  Washburn  is  a young  man  with 
the  future  before  him.  He  is  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
welfare  of  the  village  and  town.  He  has  been  elected  trustee  on 
the  union  ticket,  and  since  January  1,  1895,  has  been  county  coro- 
ner. On  October  20,  1891,  Dr.  Washburn  was  married  with  Nettie 
S.,  daughter  of  Seymour  Seely.  They  have  one  child. 

Marcus  Abner  Dumond  was  born  in  Danby,  October  19,  1852, 
and  was  the  son  of  John  Dumond,  and  the  grandson  of  Isaac  Du- 
mond, the  latter  the  first  white  male  child  born  in  Tompkins  conn- 
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ty  ; and  Sally,  sister  to  Isaac,  was  the  first  white  female  child  born 
in  the  same  territory.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Dumond, 
of  Spencer,  is  descended  from  pioneer  stock  in  this  part  of  the  state  ; 
and  what  is  equally  notable,  the  ancestors  and  family  were  among 
the  most  influential  and  respected  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  region. 
Marcus  A.  Dumond  was  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Dumond  and 
the  eldest  of  their  five  children.  He  lived  at  home  on  the  farm 
until  he  was  22  years  old  acquired  his  early  education  in  the  dis- 
trict schools.  He  read  medicine  with  Dr.  John  E.  Beers,  of  honored 
memory,  and  attended  both  the  Ohio  and  University  of  Buffalo 
medical  colleges,  and  was  graduated  at  the  latter  in  1880.  He  at 
once  began  practice  at  West  Danby  and  built  up  a desirable  client- 
age in  that  town,  but  in  1892  he  decided  to  remove  to  Spencer,  and 
in  that  village  he  has  since  lived  and  established  a reputation  as  a 
thorough  and  radical  physician  and  surgeon  which  is  both  enviable 
and  merited.  Unlike  many  physicians,  Dr.  Dumond  loves  his  pro- 
fession, particularly  the  branch  of  practice  relating  to  surgery,  in 
which  he  is  nothing  if  not  radical  and  in  which  he  has  achieved  a 
reputation  for  skill  possessed  by  few  physicians  of  his  age  and  ex- 
perience. His  methods  are  advanced,  his  views  are  fixed  but  not 
arbitrary,  and  every  element  of  his  nature  stamps  him  a man  and 
physician  of  wholly  independent  character.  Outside  of  his  profes- 
sion Dr.  Dumond  takes  an  active  interest  in  local  and  public  affairs, 
and  has  been  for  many  years  a strong  republican,  standing  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  party,  and  in  a disinterested  position  for  he 
has  no  political  ambition  to  gratify.  On  April  3,  1875,  Dr.  Du- 
mond was  married  with  Augusta  Thayer,  of  Danby,  by  whom  he 
has  two  children. 

Robert  H.  Fisher,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  of  Spencer,  son  of  Robert  H.  and 
Mary  Hart  Fisher,  horn  in  Spencer,  September  20,  1872,  and  was 
educated  at  Spencer  academy  and  university  of  Buffalo,  graduat- 
ing from  the  medical  department  in  May,  1895,  graduated  with 
first  honors  of  class  of  ’95  and  practices  his  profession  in  Spencer. 

David  Watkins,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Mitchell)  Wat- 
kins, was  born  June  12,  1821,  in  Athens,  Bradford  county,  Pa. 
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Receiving  a common  school  education  at  the  schools  of  Athens  and 
Litchfield,  he  later  became  a pilot  of  lumber  rafts  on  the  Susque- 
hanna from  Tioga  Point  to  Havre  de  Grace,  the  head  of  the  Ches- 
apeake hay,  and  followed  this  vocation  successfully  for  ten  years. 
On  March  16,  1848,  he  was  married  with  Amanda,  a daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Lucinda  (Hubbard)  Crum,  and  six  years  after,  in  1854, 
made  his  residence  in  Spencer.  Their  children  were  : Oscar  (born 
January  8,  1850,  died  January  16,  1860),  Miner  D.,  Medora  E.  (horn 
November  80,  1854,  died  September  7,  1894),  Ophelia  (horn  April  7, 
1856,  married  Edward  Mabee)  and  Myron  S.  Mr.  Watkins  has  held 
various  local  offices,  has  been  road  commissioner  for  quite  a num- 
ber of  years,  was  an  assessor  for  three  years,  and  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Spencer  lodge  of  Free  Masons  for  about  forty  years. 
The  Crum  family  came  from  Peru,  N.  Y.,  to  Tioga  county  after 
the  war  of  1812,  and  permanently  located  at  Spencer  about  1815. 

Miner  D.  Watkins,  born  February  2,  1858,  after  attending  the 
schools  of  Spencer  and  Owego  academy,  was  graduated  from  a 
Binghamton  commercial  college  and  became  a clerk  in  the  drygoods 
store  of  Truman  & Thompson  at  Owego.  After  a time  he  went  to 
Chicago,  111.,  and  was  a drygoods  salesman  there  for  three  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  went  into  business  for  himself 
as  a real  estate  operator,  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  four  years, 
returning  to  Spencer,  his  present  residence,  in  1892.  Mr.  Watkins 
has  been  a valued  member  of  the  masonic  fraternity  for  fifteen 
years,  is  a member  of  the  commandery  at  Binghamton,  and  for 
three  terms  was  the  high  priest  of  New  Jerusalem  chapter.  In 
other  and  numerous  ways  Mr.  Watkins  is  an  active  and  public 
spirited  member  of  society  and  a loyal  citizen. 

Myron  S.  Watkins,  M.  D.,  born  May  15,  1858,  in  Spencer,  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Alonzo  Norris  of  Spencer,  and  Dr.  Farn- 
ham,  of  Binghamton,  then  of  Candor.  He  attended  lectures 
at  Buffalo  medical  college,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1880,  and  at  once  (in  June,  1880,)  engaged  upon  the  brilliant 
career  of  practice  in  Elmira  which  soon  placed  him  high  in  rank 
not  only  among  the  physicians  of  that  city,  hut  of  the  state  as 
well.  He  was  a tireless  worker,  an  unceasing  student,  and  the 
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many  duties  of  a very  large  and  exacting  practice  did  not  hinder 
his  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  his  dearly  loved  profession.  He  was 
elected  coroner  at  Elmira,  hut  that  was  soon  dismissed  as  it  in- 
terfered with  his  larger  duties.  He  attended  the  post-graduate 
college  of  New  York  city,  and  from  June,  1890,  to  June,  1891,  was 
a student  abroad  at  the  famous  medical  university  of  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, from  which  he  received  a diploma.  On  his  return  he  again 
was  absorbed  in  his  practice,  sparing  himself  not  in  the  least.  In 
the  brief  period  of  his  activity  he  accomplished  more  than  many 
men  do  in  a long  lifetime.  He  died  February  15,  1892,  in  Elmira, 
leaving  a long  procession  of  mourners,  to  whom  he  was  not  only  a 
phenomenal  healer,  but  a loyal  friend. 

Amos  Holdridge,  son  of  Elisha  and  Mary  (Shaft)  Hold  ridge, 
was  born  near  Montrose,  Pa.,  July  13,  1813.  He  was  educated  at  the 
common  schools,  and  when  nine  years  old  his  parents  moved  to 
Spencer  and  he  rode  a horse  and  drove  the  cattle.  He  married 
Wealthy,  daughter  of  William  Loring.  They  had  two  children, 
Edgar  P.,  and  William  A.  The  family  was  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist church.  He  died  July  9.  1893.  Edgar  P.  Holdridge  was 
born  in  1841,  and  was  married  with  Melvina  Babcock,  and  resides  in 
New  York  city.  He  is  a real  estate  dealer.  William  A.  Holdridge 
was  born  September  13,  1843,  was  educated  at  Spencer  public 
schools  and  Owego  academy,  and  afterward  taught  school  for 
several  terms.  In  1869  he  went  to  Virginia  and  purchased  a farm 
and  engaged  in  farming.  In  1871  he  was  married  with  Mary  Bab- 
cock, who  lived  only  six  months.  He  then  sold  his  farm  and  came  to 
Owego  and  clerked  for  his  brother  three  years.  Then  he  went  to 
Nevada  and  was  assistant  superintendent  for  the  Ural  silver  mine 
company  for  three  years,  and  returned  then  to  his  native  town 
where  he  has  since  resided.  On  June  19,  1878,  he  was  married 
with  Catharine  Andrews,  and  had  four  children,  George,  Clara, 
Sarah,  and  Charles.  Mr.  Holdridge  is  engaged  in  farming  and 
dairying  and  resides  on  the  old  homestead  and  is  a member  of  the 
Baptist  church. 

Daniel  C.  Brooks,  whose  comfortable  home  is  just  north  of 
Spencer  village  and  whose  farm  is  known  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
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town,  was  a native  of  Danbv.  born  December  21,  1836,  and  wras 
one  year  old  when  bis  father  came  to  Spencer.  His  young  life  was 
spent  on  the  farm  and  in  the  lumber  mill,  with  attendance  at  dis- 
trict school  in  the  winter.  But  at  the  age  of  22  he  took  the  farm 
and  afterwards  cared  for  his  crippled  father  and  infirm  mother 
during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  He  paid  for  the  land  and  gave  his 
parents  a life  estate  in  the  property.  In  1877  Mr.  Brooks  bought 
a part  of  the  old  Spaulding  farm,  and  here  he  has  since  lived  and 
has  improved  the  place  and  made  it  one  of  the  best  farms  in  all 
Spencer.  During  bis  almost  lifelong  residence  in  this  town,  Mr. 
Brooks  has  formed  an  extensive  acquaintance  in  the  county,  and  is 
also  known  as  one  of  the  firm  republicans  of  northern  Tioga.  For 
six  years  he  was  highway  commissioner  and  for  the  last  three  years 
has  been  one  of  the  town  assessors.  He  has  been  otherwise  prom- 
inent in  town  affairs  and  an  active  factor  in  whatever  he  thinks  to 
be  right.  In  1864  Mr.  Brooks  married  with  Mary  M.  Seely,  by 
whom  he  has  had  six  children  : Celia,  Edith  M.,  Byron  E.,  Susie 
Wells,  Bessie  Belle  and  Ada  Brooks. 

Lewis  J.  Van  Woert,  son  of  Lewis  Van  Woert,  who  is  men- 
tioned among  the  early  settlers  of  Spencer,  was  born  in  the  town 
in  1828,  and  from  his  infancy  until  1893  lived  on  the  old  home 
farm  in  the  north  part  of  Spencer,  then  removed  to  the  village. 
He  has  always  been  a farmer,  an  earnest  plodder  along  life's  path- 
way and  a man  who  has  always  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  fellow  townsmen  ; an  ardent  republican  and  for  16  years  was 
one  of  the  town  assessors.  In  1851  Mr.  Van  Woert  was  married 
with  Miranda  A.,  daughter  of  Peter  Van  Woert,  of  Oneonta,  N. 
Y.,  by  whom  he  had  three  children  : Nettie,  who  married  with 
Fiank  Bowen  and  is  now  dead  ; Carrie  M.,  wife  of  Frederick  Fisher, 
and  Flora  E.  Van  Woert,  married  with  C.  S.  Vorliis  of  North  Da- 
kota. His  wife  died  October  27,  1891,  and  on  April  18,  1893,  Mr 
Van  Woert  married  with  MyraM.,  the  daughter  of  Cornelius  Lord, 
of  Prattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Albert  J.  Card,  one  of  the  most  thorough  farmers,  one  of  the 
best  town  officers,  and  one  of  the  strongest  republicans  of  Spencer, 
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who  was  highway  commissioner  three  years  and  overseer  of  the 
poor  for  a like  term,  has  lived  in  Spencer  since  1873.  He  was  horn 
at  Homer,  December  26,  1824,  and  was  the  son  of  Elijah  B.  Card, 
a farmer  who  brought  up  his  sons  to  work.  The  family  removed 
to  Dryden,  and  when  of  age,  Albert  began  lumbering  and  farming, 
chiefly  farming,  until  he  came  to  Spencer,  as  we  have  noted.  Here 
he  first  bought  the  Nichols  interest  in  the  old  planing  mill  opposite 
the  hotel,  and  near  the  creek,  which  lie  run  three  years  and  then 
traded  it  for  a farm  near  Halsey  Valley  ; and  that,  in  turn,  he  ex- 
changed for  the  farm  he  now  owns,  which  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  best  in  Spencer.  In  1847  Mr.  Card  was  married  with  Anna 
Chatfield,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  both  of  whom,  with  the 
mother  as  well,  are  dead.  For  his  second  wife  Mr.  Card  married, 
in  1860,  with  Susan  C.,  daughter  of  James  Roosa,  by  whom  he 
has  one  daughter,  Mary,  wife  of  Jerome  B.  Howell,  of  Newfield. 

Samuel  Hull,  with  several  brothers,  came  from  Killings  worth, 
Conn.,  in  the  fall  of  1809  and  made  a settlement  in  Candor,  about 
a mile  and  a half  west  of  the  village.  The  brothers  were  Lebbeus, 
Russell,  Hubbard  and  Samuel  Hull.  Samuel  was  a farmer,  not 
long  married  when  he  came,  and  his  child,  James  Benjamin  Hull, 
was  then  six  months  old.  His  children  born  in  Candor  were : 
Clarissa  R.,  who  married  with  William  Loring  and  settled  in 
Newark  Valley  ; Mary,  who  married  with  John  Bacon  ; Lydia  M., 
who  married  and  went  to  Wisconsin  ; Samuel,  Jr.,  who  settled  in 
Kansas  ; Catharine  A.,  who  married  and  lived  in  Newark  Valley  ; 
Henry  Hubbard,  who  also  removed  to  Wisconsin  ; Nathan  Teall, 
who  lived  and  died  in  Candor,  and  Elizabeth  Sabrina  Hull,  who 
died  in  1850.  James  Benjamin  Hull  was  married  in  1834  and  lived 
in  Candor  until  1844,  then  removed  to  Spencer  and  bought  the 
McQuigg  farm,  about  a mile  north  of  the  village,  where  he  lived 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  February  16,  1889.  His  wife  was  Lucina 
Loring,  born  May  15,  1813,  and  died  October  3,  1895.  They  had 
two  children,  Loring  William  and  Mary  Emily,  the  latter  of  whom 
died  in  infancy. 
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Loring  William  Hull  was  born  March  16,  1840,  and  since  1844 
has  lived  in  Spencer,  on  part  of  the  home  farm  of  his  father,  and 
is  by  occupation  both  farmer  and  surveyor  ; and  withal  one  of  the 
foremost  men  in  the  town,  possessing  good  business  qualities  and 
frequently  called  to  positions  of  responsibility.  He  lias  been  super- 
visor of  the  town  since  1894.  He  is  a member  and  trustee  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  and  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  nearly  fifteen  years.  He  took  an  active  part  in  organizing 
the  Tioga  county  Patrons  Fire  Eelief  Association,  and  has  been  its 
secretary  since  it  was  organized,  about  twenty  years.  His  wife, 
with  whom  he  was  married  September  25,  1872,  was  Eva,  daugh- 
ter of  M.  C.  Whitney,  of  Newfield.  Their  children  are  Ida  Lucena, 
a graduate  of  Cornell ; Mary  Elizabeth,  graduate  of  Albany  Nor- 
mal college  and  now  a teacher  in  Brooklyn  ; Louisa  Tracy,  an  art 
student  in  New  York  ; and  Grace  Ethel,  Kate  Loring,  Eva  Whit- 
ney and  Loring  Leslie  Hull,  all  of  Spencer. 

Eobert  Yose,  born  in  1599,  came  to  Dorchester,  Muss.,  from 
England  in  1685,  and  in  1654  bought  126  acres  of  the  John  Glover 
estate,  lying  in  Dorchester  and  Milton.  He  gave  eight  acres  of 
this  land  for  the  site  of  the  first  meeting  house  of  Milton,  where 
a splendid  edifice  was  erected.  Eobert  was  a prominent  citizen 
and  Christian,  noted  for  his  good  works.  He  died  on  October  8, 
1688.  Several  of  his  descendants  were  prominent  in  the  revolu- 
tion ; among  them  Col.  Joseph  Vose,  who  served  through  the  war 
with  Washington.  He  was  officer  of  the  day  when  the  British 
army  evacuated  New  York  city  in  1781.  Capt.  Thomas  Vose  was 
a leading  cavalry  officer  at  Fort  William  Henry  on  Lake  George  in 
the  Indian  war,  served  in  the  revolution,  and  stood  high  in  civil 
life  in  Milton.  Other  noted  descendants  were  Eev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Buckminister,  Gov.  Increase  Sumner,  Gen.  Wm.  Hyslop  Sum- 
ner, Gen.  Edwin  Vose  Sumner,  Judge  Henry  Vose,  Margaret 
Fuller  Ossoli,  Gov.  Henry  J.  Gardner,  Col.  Elijah  Vose,  Hon.  John 
Vose,  Hon.  Eoger  Vose  of  New  Hampshire,  Edmund  J.  Baker, 
Col.  Josiali  Vose,  Hon.  Solomon  Vose,  Hon.  Bichard  H.  Vose, 
Eev.  Dr.  James  G.  Vose,  Mrs.  Lydia  Snow  Vose  (missionary),  Hon. 
Henry  L.  Pierce,  etc. 
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Roger  Vose,  son  of  Samuel,  grandson  of  Robert,  born  February 
26,  1770,  at  Bedford,  N.  H.,  married  Anna  Bassett  of  Sharon, 
Mass.,  was  a farmer  of  Bedford,  and  also  owned  saw  and  cider 
mills.  He  was  a justice  and  coroner,  weighed  250  pounds,  and 
was  known  to  every  one  as  “Squire”  Vose,  In  1826  he  came  to 
Spencer,  and  purchased  and  settled  on  100  acres  in  the  east  part  of 
the  town,  and  had  a saw  and  grist  mill.  His  children  were  Samuel, 
John,  Phebe,  Rachel,  Jesse,  Mary,  Charles  Otis,  Nancy,  Alfred 
and  Cynthia. 

John  Vose,  son  of  Roger,  born  in  Bedford,  N.  H.,  October  20, 
1796,  married  Elizabeth  M.  Parker,  daughter  of  John,  born  No- 
vember 2,  1799.  He  was  educated  at  Atkinson  (N.  H.)  academy, 
where  his  uncle,  Prof.  John  Vose,  was  principal,  and  later  was  a 
teacher.  One  of  bis  scholars  was  Horace  Greeley.  He  walked  to 
Spencer  in  1818  and  in  1819  purchased  a farm.  He  cleared  his 
farm,  built  a saw  mill,  taught  school,  and  was  several  times  asses- 
sor, supervisor,  etc.  He  was  a charter  member  of  Spencer  lodge 
of  Free  Masons,  and  both  himself  and  wife  were  life  long  members 
of  the  Baptist  church.  Their  children  were  Alfred,  Marcellus, 
Parker  and  Jane,  all  dead  but  Alfred,  who  resides  in  Danby,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  Vose,  son  of  Roger  and  Anna  Bassett  Vose,  born 
August,  1812,  in  Bedford,  N.  H.,  married  Lavina  Evelin,  and  re- 
sided on  the  farm,  which  his  father  purchased  in  Spencer,  until  his 
death  on  April  20,  1883.  His  wife  survived  him  until  July  3,  1893. 
Their  children  were  Ann  (Mrs.  Charles  Bunnell),  Nancy  (deceased) 
William  H.  (deceased),  and  Margaret  (Mrs.  Samuel  Estham). 
Mr.  Vose  was  an  assessor  for  many  years. 

Captain  Jacob  Vose,  son  of  Lieutenant  James  Vose,  and  cousin 
to  Roger,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  on  December  15,  177 1.  He 
came  to  Spencer  in  1819.  He  married  Persis  Dickerman.  They 
had  a family  of  eleven  children.  He  married  for  his  second  wife 
Betsey  Bassett.  They  had  eight  children.  The  only  one  of 
his  first  wife’s  children  living  is  Sumner,  who  was  born  in 
Bedford,  N.  H.,  in  1813,  -and  came  to  Spencer  when  six  years  old. 
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He  married  Amanda  Holcomb.  They  had  six  children,  five  boys 
and  one  girl.  Of  Jacob’s  second  wife's  children,  six  are  living: 
Mary,  Rachel,  John,  George,  David  and  Olive.  All  reside  in  the 
west.  Joshua  died  in  the  army. 

Thomas  Vose,  son  of  Jacob  and  Betsey  (Bassett)  Vose,  was  born 
in  Spencer,  November  11,  1825.  On  January  14,  1849,  he  married 
Samantha  Shepard,  and  they  had  four  children,  Sylvenus,  Rev. 
Riley,  Rev.  Sylvester,  and  Sarah.  Thomas  was  a farmer.  The 
family  were  all  members  of  the  Baptist  church,  of  which  Thomas 
was  deacon  for  many  years  and  until  bis  death,  January  6,  1874. 

Sylvenus  J.  Vose,  son  of  Thomas  and  Samantha  (Shepard) 
Vose,  was  born  in  Spencer,  March  5,  1856.  September  10,  1879,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Phebe  Clark,  daughter  of  Lewis 
Clark.  They  have  two  children,  Lena  Ml  and  Claude  C.  He  is  a 
member  of  Spencer  lodge,  No.  290,  F.  & A.  M.,  and  Eagle  chapter, 
No.  58,  R.  A.  M.,  of  Ithaca,  and  St.  Augustine  commandery,  No. 
88,  K.  T.,  at  Ithaca.  He  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist church.  He  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school 
since  1895.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and  has 
been  manager  of  the  Grove  hotel  since  September  15,  1891. 

Rev.  Riley  Adelbert  Vose  was  born  at  Spencer,  June  21,  1859, 
and  prepared  for  college  at  Colgate  academy,  graduating  from 
Madison  university  in  1885,  and  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  the 
same  time.  Graduating  from  Hamilton  theologial  seminary  in 
1889,  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Mr.  Vose  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  church  of  Kingston  two  and  one-half  years,  and  of 
the  Tabernacle  Baptist  church  of  LTtica  four  years,  and  is  now  pas- 
tor of  the  North  Avenue  Baptist  church  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
June  29,  1886,  he  married  Florence  Davis.  One  child,  Howard 
Robert  YTose. 

Rev.  Sylvester  S.  Vose,  the  present  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
in  Newfield,  N.  Y.,  was  born  in  Spencer,  November  28,  1864.  He 
married  Estella  Brock,  and  has  one  child,"  Ethel  S. 
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Milton  Hugo,  son  of  William  and  Lydia  (Hunt)  Hugg,  was  born 
in  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  in  1790,  and  in  1800  came  with  his  father 
to  Spencer.  His  father  had  bought  a lot  of  wild  land  two  miles 
north  of  the  village  in  1799  and  built  a small  log  house  for  his 
future  home.  He  cleared  up  the  farm,  which  in  a few  years  he 
sold  and  moved  to  West  Danby,  where  he  died.  M ilton  was  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  served  in  the  battles  of  Black  Rock  and  Queens- 
town Heights.  Coming  to  Spencer  after  the  war  closed,  lie  mar- 
ried, in  1818,  Esther,  daughter  of  Reuben  Case,  of  West  Danby, 
the  first  white  child  born  at  Troy,  Pa.  They  had  eight  children. 
Mr.  Hugg  was  a millwright  and  built  many  mills.  He  also  was 
a surveyor,  and  did  much  of  the  running  of  lines  and  the  subdi- 
vision of  lands  around  Spencer.  He  was  a constable  for  over  twenty 
years,  a captain  of  militia,  and  a charter  member  of  Spencer  lodge 
of  Free  Masons,  and  at  his  death  was  the  oldest  member  of  the 
fraternity  in  this  part  of  the  state.  He  kept  a hotel  at  West  Danby 
for  a time  and  was  postmaster  there,  but  most  of  his  life  was  passed 
at  North  Spencer.  He  was  an  active  democrat.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugg  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church  for  over  half  a 
century.  They  both  died  in  1878.  Horace  Adams  Hugg,  the  only 
son  of  Milton,  was  born  in  Spencer  on  July  18,  1888.  He  learned 
the  carpenter’s  trade  of  his  father  and  has  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
worked  for  S.  Alfred  Seely.  Previously  he  was  engaged  in  lum- 
bering at  North  Spencer  for  fifteen  years,  owned  three  different 
mills  and  built  a large  steam  saw  mill  there.  On  June  5,  1869,  he 
was  married  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and  Martha  A. 
Storr.  Both  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Mr. 
Hugg  was  for  two  years  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school.  He 
is  a great  reader  and  a man  of  independent  and  original  thought. 
He  joined  Spencer  lodge  of  Free  Masons  when  he  came  of  age  and 
is  now  a member.  He  belongs  also  to  the  societies  of  Red  Men, 
Good  Templars,  and  Royal  Templars  of  Temperance,  is  a democrat 
in  politics,  takes  active  part  in  prohibitory  movements,  and  has 
been  an  excise  commissioner. 


Albert  Signor,  son  of  Peter  and  Lorena  (Root)  Signor,  was 
born  in  Greenville,  N.  ,Y.,  May  12,  1803.  Peter  settled  in  the 
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southwest  part  of  Dauby  iu  1813,  purchasing  a farm  which  was 
his  home  until  his  death  on  April  19,  1852.  Albert:  Signor  on  reach- 
ing manhood  settled  in  the  north  part  of  Spencer,  making  the  first 
clearing  on  the  place  he  purchased.  In  1835  Mr.  Signor  bought  a 
large  tract  of  new  land  on  which  was  a saw  mill  built  by  Harley 
Lord.  On  this  place  also  Mr.  Signor  made  the  first  clearing  and 
commenced  the  extensive  lumbering  business  he  conducted  for  so 
many  years.  The  old  mill  burned  in  1851  and  the  present  mill 
was  at  once  erected.  It  has  a circular  saw  and  its  cutting  capac- 
ity is  500,000  feet  yearly.  Mr.  Signor  was  a large-hearted,  gener- 
ous man,  noted  for  his  hospitality  and  integrity,  and  was  one  of 
the  town’s  best  citizens.  He  died  October  1,  1889,  and  his  wife 
January  5,  1881.  Her  maiden  name  was  Anna  English,  and  two 
of  her  three  children  are  now  living  : Adonijah  and  Mary  Ann,  of 
West  Dauby,  now  Mrs.  Ira  Patchin.  Adonijah  Signor,  horn 
August  31,  1831,  has  lived  on  the  Spencer  farm  since  he  was  five 
years  old.  He  has  been  an  useful  citizen,  and  a member  of  Spen- 
cer lodge  of  Free  Masons  since  1864.  On  March  14,  1860,  he  mar- 
ried Hannah  A.  Patchin,  and  they  have  two  children,  Hattie  May 
and  Mertie  L.,  who  married  Frank  A.  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Waverly. 

Horace  Furman,  son  of  Daniel  and  Laura  (Cole)  Furman,  was 
horn  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  November  11,  1826.  His  father  died  in 
Ithaca  when  Horace  was  five  years  old,  and  when  the  young  lad 
had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  the  home  surroundings  were  so  un- 
congenial that  lie  took  what  clothes  he  had,  tied  them  in  a hand- 
kerchief, and  walked  to  Corning,  where  his  brother  Miles  lived. 
With  him  he  made  his  home  until  he  was  of  age,  and  from  him 
received  at  that  time  one  hundred  dollars  in  money  and  two  suits 
of  clothes.  He  then  came  to  Spencer,  worked  six  months  on  a 
farm  for  $18  a month,  returned  to  Corning  and  purchased  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land  of  His  brother,  paying  him  the  money  he  had 
earned  as  part  payment.  He  then  worked  by  the  month  for  Miles 
until  he  had  paid  for  the  land.  Mr.  Furman’s  residence  in  Spencer 
began  in  1866,  when  he  purchased  a beautiful  farm  at  the  north 
part  of  Spencer  lake,  and  here  he  has  since  resided.  In  1851,  he 
married  Lavina  Jane  Rumsey,  who  died  in  1889.  They  had  six 
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children,  three  girls,  Lottie  (Mrs.  George  Lanning),  Ella  (Mrs. 
William  Brown)  and  Cynthia  Jane  Furman.  The  hoys,  Albert, 
Jackson  and  George,  are  dead. 

Ephraim  A.  Ackles,  son  of  David  and  Esther  (Hugg)  Ackles, 
was  born  on  February  19,  1861,  in  Spencer.  He  was  reared  a 
farmer  and  later  was  employed  on  his  father’s  farm.  In  1892  he 
married  May  Brigdon.  They  have  one  child,  Florence.  On  August 
7,  1893,  Mr.  Ackles  purchased  a general  store  at  North  Spencer, 
where  he  has  since  been  successfully  engaged  in  merchandising. 
The  same  year  of  his  purchase  of  the  store,  he  was  commissioned 
postmaster  of  the  North  Spencer  post  office,  which  he  now  con- 
ducts. David  Ackles,  son  of  William  and  Hannah  (Horton) 
Ackles,  was  born  November  7,  1816,  in  the  town  of  Onondaga,  On- 
ondaga county,  N.  Y.,  and  when  seventeen  came  to  Newfield,  and 
worked  on  a farm  four  years,  then,  after  three  years  residence  in 
Danhy,  lie  made  his  home  in  Spencer  for  some  years.  In  January, 
1846,  he  married  with  Esther  Hugg,  daughter  of  Milton  Hugg. 
They  had  ten  children,  of  whom  four  boys  and  three  girls  are  living. 
Mr.  Ackles  settled  in  the  town  of  Van  Etten,  his  present  home  in 
1866.  In  1873  Mr.  Ackles  lost  his  right  arm  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  a gun,  and  on  August  8,  1893,  Mrs.  Ackles  fractured  a 
hip  by  a fall,  which  crippled  her  for  life. 


TOWN  OF  NEWARK  VALLEY. 

James  Davidge,  superintendent  of  the  Berkshire  tannery  of  the 
United  States  Leather  Company,  was  horn  October  18,  1840,  at 
Liberty,  Sullivan  county,  New  York.  He  is  a son  of  the  late  John 
and  Eunice  (Burr)  Davidge.  James  was  educated  in  the  Normal 
institute  at  Liberty,  graduating  there  in  1858.  He  entered  his  fa- 
ther’s tannery  at  Lake  Como,  Pa.,  and  remained  at  that  place  un- 
til 1865  when  he  entered  the  firm  of  Davidge,  Horton  & Company, 
and  purchased  the  tannery  owned  by  T.  C.  Bidwell  & Company  at 
Berkshire,  N.  Y.  In  1893  the  company  was  with  others  merged 
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in  the  United  States  leather  company.  Mr.  Davidge,  a stockholder 
in  this  concern,  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Berkshire  tan- 
nery. He  is  vice-president  of  the  Owego  National  bank  and  inter- 
ested in  several  manufactories.  Mr.  Davidge  is  a large  holder  of 
wild  lands  in  Wyoming  county,  Pa.,  in  Braxton  county,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina.  On  January  19, 
1864,  he  was  married  with  Rosalia  Miller,  daughter  of  John  and 
Sophronia.  ((fay)  Miller,  of  Uniondale,  Pa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidge 
have  three  children  : Carrie,  Bessie  (f.  and  John  M.  In  the  spring 
of  1894,  Mr.  Davidge  removed  with  his  family  to  Binghamton  N. 
Y.,  where  they  now  reside. 

David  Williams  Patterson  was  horn  July  15,  1824,  and  died 
November  18,  1892.  He  was  born  in  Union,  Broome  county,  and 
died  in  Newark  Valley.  He  was  a son  of  Hon.  Chester  Patterson, 
a native  of  Richmond,  Mass.  His  grandfather,  Amos  Patterson, 
was  one  of  the  original  “ Boston  purchasers,”  and  went  to  Broome 
county  in  1786  with  Colonel  Pixley  and  Captain  John  Raymond  to 
select  the  ground.  The  Patterson  family  followed  in  February, 
1793.  Chester  Patterson  was  sheriff  of  Broome  county  1809  12 
and  also  represented  the  state  legislature  in  1819-21  and  was  a 
presidential  elector  in  1824.  Chester  moved  to  Newark  Valley  in 
1839,  where  he  died  September  22,  1857.  The  ancestry  of  the  Pat- 
terson family  on  both  sides  is  traced  hack  to  and  before  the  May- 
flower days.  Dr.  Patterson  received  a common  school  education 
and  studied  dentistry  at  Rochester,  and  commenced  its  practice  at 
West  Winsted,  Conn.,  in  1846.  He  married  June  8,  1853,  Helen 
Maria,  daughter  of  Otis  and  Sarah  (Slosson)  Lincoln,  of  Newark 
Valley.  There  are  four  children  : Anna,  Lincoln  Elliott,  Sterling 
Woodford  and  Ralph  Thacher.  Dr.  Patterson  returned  to  Newark 
in  1865,  abandoned  dentistry  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  American  genealogy.  He  compiled  thirty  complete  family  gen- 
ealogies besides  innumerable  works  of  lesser  importance.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are  the  Whitney  family  genealogy  upon  which 
he  was  engaged  seven  years,  and  the  history  of  the  Boston  pur- 
chase, unpublished  and  now  in  possession  of  the  Connecticut  His- 
torical society.  “ I hiring  the  past  forty  years  there  has  been  no  gen- 
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ealogist  in  America  whose  work  stands  so  absolutely  unquestioned. 
He  was  considered  final  authority  on  expert  genealogy.” 

Ur.  William  Annan  Sutton  was  the  first  resident  physician  in 
Newark  Valley.  He  was  born  in  Mansfield,  Burlington  county, 
New  Jersey,  February  10,  1802,  and  received  his  medical  education 
in  the  university  of  New  York  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Newark  Valley  about  the  year  1824.  He  was  appoint- 
ed surgeon  of  the  53d  regiment  of  infantry  July  13,  1826,  by  Gov- 
ernor DeWitt  Clinton.  Dr.  Sutton  was  a son  of  Judge  John  Sut- 
ton, a pioneer  of  Tompkins  county  (then  Seneca  county),  who 
settled  in  the  town  of  Ulysses  about  the  year  1803.  Judge  Sutton 
represented  Seneca  county  in  the  assembly  of  1818  and  was  active 
in  procuring  the  erection  of  Tompkins  county  in  that  year,  which 
county  was  made  up  of  parts  of  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties,  and 
he  represented  Tompkins  county  in  the  assembly  of  1819.  The 
mother  of  Dr,  Sutton  was  Sarah  Schuyler,  daughter  of  Aaron  and 
Ann  (Wright)  Schuyler,  and  a lineal  descendant  of  the  Albany 
famil  y of  that  name.  Dr.  Sutton  in  politics’ was  a democrat,  and 
in  1836  was  elected  assemblyman  from  Tioga  county.  He  married 
Lucy  Ann  Higbe,  a descendant  of  John  Howland  of  Plymouth 
colony,  and  died  February  12,  1837.  She  died  September  3,  1881. 
Two  children  were  born  to  them  : George  Byron,  October  12, 1833  ; 
William  Annan,  Jr.,  July  8,  1837,  a musician  and  a young  man  of 
much  promise.  He  died  February  17,  1856. 

George  Byron  Sutton  still  owns  and  occupies  the  homestead 
of  his  mother’s  family,  which  has  been  held  in  the  family  for 
nearly  a century.  He  is  a painter  of  landscapes  and  animals,  and 
a naturalist,  who  has  made  a life  study  of  birds,  and  has  one  of 
the  finest  private  collections  of  birds  in  the  country.  He  is  an 
associate  member  of  the  American  Ornithologists’  union,  and  is  at 
present  engaged  on  a unique  combination  of  pictorial  and  dermo- 
plastic  art,  “ The  Woodpecker  Congress,''  an  artificial  and  broken 
tree-trunk,  upon  which  are  mounted  all  the  woodpeckers  of  North 
America,  of  both  sexes,  numbering  about  seventy -five,  backed  by 
a painting  of  an  American  forest  9x11  feet.  This  work  is  intend- 
ed for  the  museum  of  Cornell  university. 
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William  J.  Burr,  M.  D.,  son  of  Andrew  and  Mary  (Cleveland) 
Burr,  was  born  March  28,  1818,  in  Homer,  N.  Y.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  academy  at  Homer  and  read  medicine  with  Dr.  Web- 
ster and  Dr.  George  W.  Bradford,  of  Homer,  and  Drs.  George  W. 
Lewis,  Georgia,  Hawley  and  Hovey,  of  Ithaca.  He  attended  lec- 
tures at  Geneva  and  was  graduated  from  that  college  in  1845.  He 
opened  an  office  at  Speedsville  and  practiced  there  until  November, 
1850,  then  moved  to  Rushford,  Allegany  county,  and  practiced 
there  five  and  one  half  years.  He  also  taught  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology in  Rushford  academy  and  was  one  of  the  trustees.  He 
moved  from  Rushford  to  Oramel  and  practiced  there  five  and  one- 
half  years.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  76th  N.  Y.  S.  V.  as  a pri- 
vate, and  later  acted  as  an  assistant  surgeon.  In  May,  1862,  he 
was  commissioned  assistant  surgeon  of  the  59th  New  York,  and 
in  June,  1863,  was  commissioned  surgeon  of  the  42d  New  York, 
and  was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment  July  13,  1864.  In  1864 
he  was  put  on  the  operating  staff  of  the  2d  division,  2d  corps,  and 
in  August,  1864,  went  to  the  front  as  acting  staff  surgeon,  where 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  returned  to 
Newark  Valley  and  lias  practiced  there  since.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Tioga  county  medical  society,  and  was  one  of  the  committee 
to  revise  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  has  been  president  of 
the  society.  August  13,  1845,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Jane  C.  Lincoln,  daughter  of  Otis  Lincoln.  She  died  May  5,  1895. 
He  had  four  children  : William  H.,  who  resides  at  Newark  Valley 
and  is  a veterinary  surgeon  ; Sarah  (wife  of  E.  A.  Becker)  resides 
in  Buffalo  ; George  Lincoln,  who  graduated  at  Cornell  university 
and  is  professor  there  of  ancient  and  medieval  history.  In  1896 
lie  was  appointed  examiner  for  the  Venezuelian  commission.  He 
also  catalogued  the  library  of  history  of  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White 
before  it  was  transferred  to  Cornell  university;  Ella,  wife  of  C.  0. 
Upton,  resides  near  Denver,  Col.  Dr.  Burr  is  a member  of  New- 
ark Valley  lodge,  F.  & A.  M.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  Baptist  church. 


Cornelius  R.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Huldah 
(Firman)  Rogers,  was  born  June  20,  1837,  in  Windham,  Bradford 
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county,  Fa.  He  was  educated  at  Owego  and  Binghamton  acad- 
emies, read  medicine  with  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Owego,  attended  lectures 
at  Bellevue  and  Geneva  medical  colleges,  graduating  from  the  latter 
in  1867.  He  had  charge  of  the  Tioga  county-farm  and  of  the  in- 
sane, for  five  years,  and  commenced  practice  there  in  1867.  In  1868 
he  went  to  Whitney’s  Point  and  was  there  eight  years,  then  came 
to  Newark  Valley  where  he  lived  until  1879.  He  then  moved  to 
Owego  and  practiced  until  1884,  when  he  returned  to  Newark  Val- 
ley. He  was  coroner  six  years,  was  three  years  president  of  the 
board  of  school  commissioners  of  Owego,  was  one  of  the  committee 
that  erected  the  Owego  high-school  building,  and  was  health  officer 
of  Newark  Valley  ten  years,  and  was  for  two  terms  the  president 
of  the  county  medical  society.  He  was  also  an  active  Free  Mason. 
He  was  married  September  19,  1861,  with  Henrietta  H.  Tracy. 
Their  children  are  : Mary  A.,  wife  of  William  E.  Simmons  ; James 
T.,  (see  page  594).  Mrs.  Henrietta  Rogers  died  January  13,  1894, 
and  on  October  7,  1896,  Dr.  Rogers  married  Mrs.  Libbie  Ticknor, 
widow  of  George  Ticknor.  On  March  28,  1897,  in  the  midst  of  an 
active  practice,  and  worn  out  with  hard  work  for  others,  Dr. 
Rogers  was  himself  stricken  down  by  pneumonia,  and  died  at  his 
home  in  Newark  Valley  on  April  3,  1897. 

Chauncey  W.  Chidester,  M.  D.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Maria 
(Card)  Chidester,  was  born  April  19,  1847,  near  Apalachin.  He 
was  educated  at  Owego  academy  and  Mansfield,  Pa.,  normal 
school,  and  taught  school  successfully  for  nine  winters.  He  read 
medicine  with  Dr.  G.  W.  Beach,  of  Apalachin,  attended  lectures 
at  the  Long  Island  medical  college,  was  graduated  in  February, 
1886,  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chicago,  and 
in  April,  1886,  opened  an  office  at  Weltonville,  where  he  practiced 
successfully  eleven  years.  In  April,  1897,  he  located  at  Newark 
Valley.  He  is  a member  of  the  county  medical  society.  By  his 
wife  Eugenia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stephens,  he  has  one  son,  Floyd. 
Samuel  Chidester,  son  of  Joseph,  came  to  Vestal,  Broome  county, 
from  Otisco,  his  birthplace,  in  1840,  and  bought  a farm  near  Apala- 
chin, where  he  lived  most  of  the  time  until  his  death  in  1886.  His 
wife  died  in  1884. 
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Edward  E.  Snyder,  M.  D.,  was  born  August  3,  1848,  at  Newark 
Valley,  a son  of  William  C.  and  Eliza  (Simmons)  Snyder.  Mr. 
Snyder,  the  father,  was  horn  at  Sempronius,  N.  Y.,  and  was  of 
German  ancestry.  He  came  to  Tioga  county,  locating  at  Newark 
Valley,  about  1831  and  invested  largely  in  timber  lands  and  be- 
came in  course  of  time  a well-known  mill-owner  and  manufac- 
turer of  lumber,  but  later  in  life  he  devoted  bis  time  to  agriculture. 
Removing  still  later  to  Candor,  he  died  there  July  23,  1882.  His 
wife,  a daughter  of  Ezra  Simmons,  was  a New  England  lady  of 
Puritan  stock.  She  was  born  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  died  at 
Candor,  December  28,  1883.  Dr.  Snyder  received  his  rudimentary 
education  by  careful  home  study  and  tutoring,  supplemented  by 
various  schools  in  Tioga  county.  He  taught  school  from  1868  to  1870, 
at  the  same  time  reading  medicine  with  the  late  Dr.  J.  F.  Dyke- 
man  of  Candor.  He  attended  medical  college  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  he  took  the  first  degree,  M.  D.,  in  1871,  from  the  Ohio  med- 
ical college.  Becoming  interested  in  the  philosophy  and  practice 
of  homeopathy,  he  attended  lectures  at  the  Hahnemann  medical 
college  at  Philadelphia,  and  graduated  there  in  1872.  He  practiced 
in  Candor  for  two  years  and  then  went  to  Vienna,  Austria,  where 
he  took  post-graduate  courses  of  instruction,  attending  lectures 
and  clinical  and  laboratory  demonstrations,  from  the  university 
and  hospitals  of  Vienna.  He  returned  to  America  after  twro  years, 
practiced  at  New  Milford,  Pa„,  a short  time,  and  then  went  to 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  In  February,  1880,  he  established  there  the 
large  practice  which  he  now  enjoys.  Dr.  Snyder  is  a member  of 
the  American  institute  of  homeopathy,  the  New  York  state 
homeopathic  medical  society,  the  Broome  county  homeopathic 
medical  society,  the  Interstate  medical  society,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  state  board  of  medical  examiners  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  He  is  also  consulting  physician  to  Glenmary  sani- 
tarium at  Owego,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Snyder  was  married  with  Emma  A., 
a daughter  of  Edward  Smith,  of  Otsego,  N.  Y.  They  have  two 
children.  William  C.  and  Bessie  E. 

. Julius  S.  Kingsley  was  born  in  Dundee,  N.  Y.,  December  5, 
1867.  He  was  educated  at  the  Dundee  preparatory  school,  Gene- 
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see  Wesleyan  seminary,  graduating  in  five  courses,  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan university  and  the  university  of  Chicago,  receiving  the  de- 
grees of  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  and  LL.  I).  He  won  honors  in  college,  and 
was  one  of  the  university  of  Chicago  debaters  in  the  annual  con- 
test. He  taught  in  the  Dundee  preparatory  school,  the  West 
Chazy  high  school,  Newark  Valley  academy  (1891-2-8).  He  was 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Covington,  Ky.,  and  last  fall  re- 
turned to  Newark  Valley  and  accepted  the  principalship  of  the 
academy.  Prof.  Kingsley  married  June  28,  1893,  Helen,  daughter 
of  John  and  Harriet  (Spaulding)  Butler.  They  have  two  children, 
Margaret,  aged  three,  and  Phoebe  Lucile,  one  year  old. 

Francis  M.  Bishop,  M.  1).,  son  of  Lewis  D.  Bishop  and  Samantha 
J.  Livermore  Bishop,  was  born  Dec.  16,  1889,  in  Castle  Creek, 
Broome  county,  N.  Y.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  Hahnemann  medi- 
ical  college,  of  Philadelphia.  He  also  took  a course  of  instruction 
in  the  Chicago  homeopathic  college.  He  is  a member  of  the  New 
York  state  medical  society,  and  the  Interstate  medical  society. 
He  first  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Newark  Valley  in  1873, 
since  which  time  he  has  had  a large  practice.  In  1896,  he  opened 
a private  sanitarium  for  the  treatment  of  cancer  and  goitre.  The 
methods  he  employs  are  local  applications  for  the  removal  of  the 
growth  and  the  indicated  internal  remedy  to  correct  the  abnormal 
condition  in  the  blood.  Each  case  receives  his  personal  attention. 

Russell  S.  Fellows,  son  of  William  and  Nancy  Sperry  Fel- 
lows, was  born  August  28,  1887,  in  Maryland,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y. 
He  was  educated  at  common  schools,  studied  dentistry  and  located 
in  Maine,  Broome  county,  N.  Y.  He  practiced  there  three  years, 
and,  in  1871,  came  to  Newark  Valley  where  he  has  since  practiced 
his  profession,  having  a branch  office  at  Schenevus,  N.  Y.,  until 
1876.  He  is  a member  of  Newark  Valley  lodge,  F.  & A.  M.,  and 
has  been  its  master  three  years.  In  1861  lie  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Mary  E.  Smith,  and  had  two  children,  Caroline,  who  died 
when  six  months  old,  and  DorrS.,  who  is  station  agent  at  Dryden. 
The  family  are  members  of  the  Congregational  church. 
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Dewitt  A.  Millen,  Esq.,  was  born  at  Lisle,  N.  Y.,  on  December 
5,  1868.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1894,  and  began  practice 
at  Newark  Valley  in  the  same  year.  In  1896  he  was  elected  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

Gilbert  E.  Purple,  son  of  James  D.  and  Jerusha  C.  (Wilcox) 
Purple,  was  born  August  27,  1861,  at  Smithville,  Chenango  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.  In  1879  he  came  to  Newark  Valley,  and  the  following 
year  entered  the  office  of  the  Tioga  County  Herald  to  learn  the 
printer’s  trade,  remaining  there  about  two  years.  He  then  worked 
for  a year  in  Elmira,  Whitney’s  Point  and  Binghamton,  returning 
to  the  Herald  office  in  the  spring  of  1883.  In  1884  he  purchased 
of  Charles  L.  Noble  an  interest  in  the  Herald  office,  and  for  nine 
years  was  a half-owner,  though  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time 
he  had  full  management  of  the  office.  In  1893  Mr.  Purple  bought 
the  interest  of  his  partner  and  has  since  been  sole  editor  and  pro- 
prietor. He  has  been  secretary  of  the  Northern  Tioga  Agricultural 
society  for  ten  years,  a member  of  the  fire  department  since  its 
organization,  and  is  also  a member  of  the  school  board.  On  Octo- 
ber 27,  1886,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Carrie  L.  Curtis, 
daughter  of  the  late  Isaac  Curtis.  Children  : Jay  Curtis  and  Carl 
Edward. 


Theodore  F.  Chamberlain  was  born  May  31,  1845,  in  the  town 
of  Newark  Valley.  His  father,  Daniel  Chamberlain,  was  born  No- 
vember 6,  1806,  in  Vermont,  and  came  to  Tioga  county  in  1850,  af- 
terward going  west  to  Iowa,  where,  it  is  said,  he  plowed  the  first 
furrow  of  land  plowed  in  that  state.  His  wife,  Esther  Farrand, 
was  born  in  Newark  Valley,  on  January  18,  1803,  and  died  Febru- 
ary 11,  1888.  Theodore  passed  his  time  until  twelve  years  ago 
upon  the  farm  cleared  by  his  father.  He  then  moved  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Newark  Valley  and  engaged  in  merchandising  with  F.  H. 
Todd,  later  becoming  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  business.  On  De- 
cember 9,  1868,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  married  with  M.  Eloise, 
daughter  of  Ozia  J.  and  Anna  (Fisher)  Slosson,  of  Newark  Valley. 
Their  children  are  Harry  B.,  born  October  12,  1869  ; George  S.,  born 
April  17,  1877  ; Theodore  E.,  born  September  4,  1879  ; William  D., 
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born  May  24,  1882  ; Robert  F.,  born  May  19,  1884,  and  Helen  E. 
Chamberlain,  born  September  6,  1886.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  as- 
sessor from  1885  to  1894,  when  he  was  elected  supervisor  to  which 
office  he  was  re-elected  in  1896.  Harry  B.,  his  oldest  son,  is  serv- 
ing his  second  term  as  town  clerk. 

Delmar  C.  Hand  was  born  on  March  17,  1849,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Windom,  Bradford  county,  Pa.  When  Delmar  C.  was  less 
than  one  year  old  his  father,  John  Henry  Hand,  moved  to  Newark 
Valley,  this  county.  His  father  died  in  1876  and  his  mother  in 
1874.  Mr.  Hand  married,  on  September  14,  1870,  Lucy,  daughter 
of  Abel  and  Catherine  (Snapp)  Harvey.  They  have  one  child,  Min- 
nie B.,  born  January  22,  1874.  Mr.  Hand  is  a mason  and  is  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  Iron  hall  and  Lincoln  hook  and  ladder 
company,  of  which  he  is  secretary.  He  is  also  superintendent  of 
the  cemetery  association. 

William  Richardson,  son  of  Vinton  Richardson,  born  in  1771 
at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  belonged  to  the  prominent  New  England 
family  of  that  name,  and  is  of  Puritan  stock.  He  married  Milly 
Capron  in  1797,  and  was  a cotton  manufacturer  in  Attleborough. 
In  1819  he  brought  his  family  of  wife  and  nine  children  to  Tioga 
county  in  a one-horse  wagon  (said  to  have  been  the  first  one  in  the 
county)  driven  by  himself,  accompanied  by  a two-horse  one  hold- 
ing bis  household  goods.  He  bought  a large  tract  of  land  at  West 
Newark  on  which  were  three  log  houses,  all  the  place  contained, 
and  the  first  church  and  the  first  schoolhouse  were  both  built  on 
his  land.  Himself  and  wife  were  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  its  ministers  were  always  entertained 
by  them.  Wise  and  influential  in  the  community  their  memories 
are  honored.  Two  of  their  nine  children  are  living,  Hannah  (Mrs. 
George  F.  Waldo)  in  Waverly,  and  Jane  (Mrs.  Timothy  Reed)  in 
Owego.  Mr.  Richardson  was  a farmer  here,  and  lived  to  the  age 
of  91  years.  Of  his  children,  William,  a “forty-niner,”  died  at 
his  home  in  Ottawa,  111. ; Elias,  in  1855,  removed  to  Illinois,  but 
returned  to  Cortland  county  in  1885  and  died  in  1893,  aged  90  ; 
Horace  died  in  1894  aged  89  in  West  Newark,  his  life  long  home  ; 
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Herbert  lived  bis  life  at  West  Newark,  dying  in  1882,  aged  71.  By 
bis  wife,  Esther  Waldo,  be  had  two  children  : Mary  (Mrs.  A.  H. 
Watkins),  and  Frederick  W.  Richardson,  now  county  clerk  of  this 
county.  William  Richardson’s  daughters  were  Fanny  (Mrs.  Dan- 
forth  Newman)  deceased;  Hannah,  Jane,  Millie  (Mrs.  Solomon 
Lawrence)  deceased  ; Nancy  (Mrs.  Theodore  Jenks),  born  in  West 
Newark,  deceased. 

The  Roys  family  in  Tioga  county,  descended  from  Edwin  Roys, 
who,  with  his  wife,  Hannah  Underwood,  came  from  Massachusetts 
in  1844  and  located  in  the  town  of  Newark  Valley.  Their  children 
were : Birdsall  Case,  who  died  in  infancy  ; Mrs.  Phoebe  J.  Hum- 
phrey, of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Catharine  H.  Hayne,  of 
Goshen,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.  B.  Campbell,  who  died  in  Bing- 
hamton in  1886  ; Alpheus  D.,  of  Newark  Valley  ; William  Morel!, 
of  Port  Allegany,  Pa. ; Mrs.  L.  M.  Smith,  of  Newark  Valley  ; 
Ellen  Loraine,  who  died  in  infancy;  Bernice  E.,  now  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Chapman,  of  Newark  Valley  ; Edwin  L.,  of  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Franklin  Davis  son  of  John  T.  and  Mary  Polland  Davis,  was 
born  September  11,  1829,  near  Manchester,  N.  H.  In  December 
of  the  same  year  his  parents  moved  to  Maine,  Broome  county,  N. 
Y.,  where  Franklin  lived  until  1870,  when  he  moved  to  Newark 
Valley,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  and  his  brother  Asa  and 
Minor  Pier,  built  a steam  saw  mill  in  the  northeastern  part  of  this 
town,  and,  after  two  years,  Pie]1  sold  his  interest  and  the  two 
brothers  carried  on  the  business  five  years,  when  Asa  sold  his  in- 
terest and  Franklin  conducted  the  business  until  1885,  then  tore 
the  mill  down.  September  11,  1855,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Esther  Eliza,  daughter  of  Philip  Councilman,  who  died  March 
11.  1891.  They  were  members  of  the  Baptist  church,  of  which 
Mr.  Davis  is  trustee.  They  had  a family  of  four  children  : William 
E.,  Arthur  E.,  John  T.  and  Albert  A.,  who  died  in  infancy.  April 
7,  1897,  Mr.  Davis  was  again  married,  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  Spence. 
Mr.  Davis  is  a member  of  Maine  lodge,  F.  & A.  M.,  899,  New 
Jerusalem  chapter  of  Owego,  No.  47.  His  son  William  was  born 
May  20,  1857,  in  Maine,  N.  Y.  December  28,  1881,  he  was  married 
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with  Julia  F.  Brown.  Ho  has  two  children,  Franklin  and  Vivian. 
He  is  a member  of  Newark  Valley  lodge,  F.  & A.  M.,  and  is  by 
occupation  a stationary  engineer.  In  1882,  in  company  with  his 
brother  Arthur,  he  bought  a steam  saw  mill  in  Sullivan  county, 
Pa.,  and  was  in  the  lumber  business  there  eleven  years.  In  April, 
1897,  they  also  bought  the  farm  known  as  the  Camp  farm,  just 
out  of  Owego,  and  moved  there  with  their  families. 

Peleg  Randall,  a native  of  Connecticut,  came  to  Berkshire  so 
early  that  there  was  hut  one  family  residing  there.  After  work- 
ing one  year  for  a Mr.  Brown  he  purchased  a farm  of  400  acres, 
and  ever  after  was  an  extensive  agriculturist  of  the  town,  dying 
in  1856.  By  his  marriage,  with  Eunice  Kimball,  of  Connecticut, 
he  had  these  children  : Chester,  Nathan  P.,  and  Eunice  (Mrs.  Na- 
thaniel Boyer).  Chester  Randall  was  born  in  1808,  and  married, 
first,  Eliza  Whittaker.  His  second  wife  was  Hannah  Smith.  His 
children  were  Anna  E.  (Mrs.  M.  A.  Lawrence),  Oscar  S.,  and 
Charles  H.  Randall.  Mr.  Chester  Randall  died  November  15,  1869. 
Oscar  S.  Randall  was  born  November  9,  1848,  and  after  receiving 
a common  school  education  became  a farmer.  In  1872  he  married 
his  first  wife,  Mary  A.  Hammond,  who  died  in  June,  1879.  In 
1882  he  married  Esther  C.  Belden,  and  the  same  year  opened  a 
general  store.  Mr.  Randall  has  been  for  seven  years  a member  of 
the  school  board  and  twice  its  president.  He  has  been  chief  of  the 
fire  department,  and  in  1893  was  appointed  postmaster.  His  chil- 
dren are  Mabel  C.,  and  Clarence  B.  Randall. 

Edgar  E.  Chapman  was  born  in  Newark  Valley  in  1836.  He 
early  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade  and  worked  with  his  father 
until  he  was  nearly  or  quite  twenty-four,  when  he  went  to  Belvi- 
dere,  111.,  and  engaged  in  the  hardware  business.  In  1862  he  re- 
turned to  Newark  Valley  and  married  Marette  Rewey  of  the  same 
place.  They  moved  to  Owego  where  he  worked  in  the  bridge  shop. 
Four  years  later  they  returned  to  Newark  Valley  where  Mr.  Chap- 
man worked  at  his  trade  for  several  years.  They  had  two  chil- 
dren, Carrie,  wife  of  John  Ayres,  of  Newark  Valley,  and  Katie, 
who  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Chapman  died  June  20,  1882.  Mr. 
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Chapman  married  (second)  December  4,  1885,  Bernice  E.  Roys, 
widow  of  Charles  Harper  Moore,  a druggist  of  Newark  Valley  who 
died  April  13,  1879.  Mr.  Chapman  united  with  the  Congregational 
church  in  1852,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  choir  for  fifteen  years.  He 
was  also  a member  of  Newark  Valley  masonic  lodge.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  Mr.  Chapman  had  been  a hardware  merchant  for  eight 
years. 

Charles:  Brewster  Hooker,  was  born  March  8,  1831,  in  what 
is  now  the  town  of  Maine,  Broome  county.  Sixty  years  ago,  Mr. 
Hooker  came  to  Newark  Valley  and  has  resided  here  ever  since. 
He  married  December  31,  1866,  with  Electa,  daughter  of  Phineas 
Barnum,  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.  Of  seven  children  born  to  them 
but  three  are  living  : Frederick  B.  and  Mary  E.,  of  Newark  Valley 
and  Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Barret  of  Candor.  Mrs.  Hooker  died  February 
8,  1888.  Mr.  Hooker  is  a member  of  the  Congregational  church 
and  for  twenty  years  has  been  president  of  the  Hope  cemetery 
association. 


George  A.  Matile  was  born  May  30,  1807,  in  Switzerland.  He 
came  to  America  in  1848,  and  one  year  after  located  in  Newark 
Valley.  He  married  November  24,  1850,  Mary  Louise,  daughter 
of  Marc  Louis  and  Jeannie  (Rossier)  Fivaz,  of  Newark  Valley.  Of 
the  six  children  living  : Otta,  born  October  13,  1855,  lives  in  Chi- 
cago and  Mrs.  Lucy  Doharty,  horn  January  4,  1883,  lives  in  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.  Mr.  Matile  was  a lawyer  and  was  in  the  patent  office, 
Washington,  when  his  death  occurred,  February  6,  1881.  After 
his  death,  Mrs.  Matile  returned  to  Newark  Valley,  where  she  now 
lives. 
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Thomas  Parks,  4th,  founder  of  Parks  settlement  in  the  town 
of  Candor,  was  a New  Englander  by  birth,  a sea  captain  by  former 
occupation,  and  a pioneer  in  Tioga  county.  In  the  year  1788  Cap- 
tain Parks  left  Vestal  and  moved  to  what  is  now  Candor,  where, 
it  has  been  said,  he  was  the  first  settler.  He  built  a saw  mill, 
cleared  up  a good  farm  and  was  in  all  respects  a worthy  pioneer. 
His  wife  was  Hannah  Fiddis,  widow  of  Hugh  Fiddis,  to  whom  he 
was  married  in  1768.  Their  children  were  Polly,  Dorinda,  Free- 
love,  Hannah,  Abigail,  Pliebe,  Lucretia,  Experience  and  Daniel 
R.  Parks.  All  of  these  children  grew  to  maturity  and  raised 
families  in  this  county.  Thomas  Parks,  the  pioneer,  was  born  in 
1744  and  died  in  1833. 

Epenetus  Howe  was  born  in  Auburn,  in  this  state,  December 
6,  1836.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  Auburn,  New  York  city  and 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  He  was  educated  in  the  latter  place.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  New  York  until  1852,  when 
he  moved  to  Tompkins  county,  returning  to  Elizabeth  that  same 
year  and  back  to  Tompkins  county  again  in  1854,  locating  in  Speeds- 
ville,  where,  in  1859,  he  married  Sarah  Amanda  Legg,  a grand- 
daughter of  Joel  Legg,  a corporal  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
daughter  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Tompkins  county.  In  1885 
Mr.  Howe  came  to  Candor  and  has  resided  here  ever  since.  He  is 
retired  from  active  business,  but  passes  bis  time  in  doing  kind- 
nesses for  others  less  fortunate  than  himself,  and  in  enjo}ring  the 
privileges  of  his  beautiful  home.  Mr.  Howe  cast  his  first  vote  for 
Lincoln,  later  voted  for  Greeley  and  in  1877  became  a “green- 
backer,”  running  for  congress  in  the  twenty-sixth  district  in  1878 
against  the  late  John  W.  Dwight,  of  Dryden,  who  was  elected. 
In  1880  Mi-.  Howe  was  a candidate  for  secretary  of  state  on  the 
greenback  ticket,  and,  in  1882,  for  governor.  Mr.  Howe  was 
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elected  supervisor  for  the  town  of  Caroline,  Tompkins  county,  in 
1876,  and  was  re-elected  the  next  year,  running  both  times  on  an 
independent  ticket.  Mr.  Howe  continued  to  he  a greenbacker 
until  1888,  when  he  “stumped”  Tioga  county  for  Benjamin  Har- 
rison. He  was  elected  supervisor  for  Candor  on  the  republican 
ticket  in  1873  and  re-elected  in  1874.  He  was  elected  member  of  as- 
sembly in  1893  and  re-elected  the  following  year.  When  a resident 
of  Tompkins  county  Mr.  Howe  “stumped”  it  one  year  for  temper- 
ance and  the  county  voted  his  way,  the  only  time  in  its  history. 
Mr.  Howe  is  a member  of  Candor  lodge,  F.  & A.  M.  He  is  prom- 
inent in  temperance  work  and  is  a “grand  lecturer.”  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  church. 

Dennison  Booth,  the  second  son  of  Orange  Francis  Booth  and 
Lucy  (Hart)  Booth, . is  of  the  fifth  generation  of  the  Booths  of 
this  country,  being  a descendant  of  Sir  Richard  Booth,  of  England. 
His  father,  Orange  Francis,  was  a son  of  Joseph  Booth,  of  Farm- 
ington, Conn.,  who  was  a son  of  Nathan  Booth,  who  was  the  son 
of  Robert  Booth,  and  he,  Robert,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Booth 
of  England.  Dennison  Booth  was  born  March  13,  1809,  at  the 
homestead  in  Candor,  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools 
at  Candor,  and  remained  with  his  father  until  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  assisting  him  in  his  lumber  interests  during  these  early 
years.  He  made  three  trips  down  the  Susquehanna,  carrying  the 
sawed  lumber  to  tide-water  markets.  In  1832  he  married  Cynthia 
Bacon,  daughter  of  John  Bacon,  of  Candor,  who  died  shortly  after- 
wards. He  married,  the  second  time,  on  January  5,  1837,  Mirzie 
Cordelia  Blakeslee,  daughter  of  Obed  Blakeslee,  of  Genoa,  N.  Y., 
a revolutionary  soldier  from  Connecticut.  Three  children  were 
horn  to  them,  Wakefield,  horn  June  14,  1838,  who  served  in  the  late 
war  in  Co.  K.,  26th  Regt.,  N.  Y.  Vols. ; Freeman,  born  August  11, 
1840,  married  Emma  G.  Stevens,  of  Lansing,  N.  Y.,  in  1868,  and 
settled  on  his  farm  in  Candor  ; Irving  Denman,  born  November  19, 
1843,  married  Esther  Wickham  Shaw,  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  in 
1869,  now  resides  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Dennison  Booth  in  early 
life  was  a democrat,  but  later  became  a republican,  he  was  at  the 
first  republican  convention  in  Tioga  county,  and  has  been  offered 
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several  political  offices  by  his  party,  but  he  has  always  declined, 
preferring  to  lead  the  quiet  life  of  a farmer.  He  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Farmington  Congregational  society. 

Irving  D.  Booth,  son  of  Dennison  and  Mirza  C.  (Blakeslee)  Booth, 
horn  in  Candor,  November  19,  1843,  was  educated  at  M.  S.  Con- 
verse’s private  school  in  Elmira,  and  in  1863  became  clerk  in  the 
hardware  store  of  William  Brown,  of  Elmira.  After  one  year  had 
passed  Mr.  Brown  sold  to  A.  Rose,  and  Mr.  Booth  was  with  this 
firm  until  1866,  when  he  entered  the  firm  of  Ayrault,  Rose  & Co. 
In  1872  the  firm  was  changed  to  Booth,  Dounce,  Rose  & Co.,  Mr. 
Booth  becoming  the  leading  member.  Later,  closing  his  connec- 
tion with  that  business,  Mr.  Booth  established  the  wholesale  store 
on  Railroad  avenue,  where  he  is  now  located,  for  the  sale  of  heavy 
hardware  in  1875,  and  he  has  built  up  a successful  and  increasing- 
trade,  employing  numerous  men.  In  1869  he  married  Esther 
Wickham  Shaw,  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.  His  children  are  Dr.  Arthur 
W.  Booth,  a physician  of  Elmira  ; Wilfrid  I.  Booth,  of  Johnson  & 
Booth;  Miss  Mabel,  and  Irving  D.  Booth,  Jr.  He  served  as  city 
supervisor  two  terms,  alderman,  from  1st  ward,  two  terms,  and 
has  been  fire  commissioner  for  the  past  eight  years  and  is  still  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Century  Club  of 
Elmira,  and  a trustee  of  Park  church. 

Edwin  A.  Booth,  son  of  Orange  F.  and  Lucy  Hart  Booth,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Candor,  January  25,  1821,  and  has  lived  here 
ever  since.  March  22,  1849,  he  married  Mary  H.,  daughter  of  Har- 
vey Potter,  of  Candor.  They  have  one  child,  Mary  A.,  born  March 
16,  1865,  and  married  with  John  P.  Fiebig,  of  the  firm  of  Fiebig  & 
Hart,  proprietors  of  the  blanket  factory.  Mr.  Booth  received  his 
preliminary  education  in  the  Candor  school  and  completed  it  in  the 
busy  marts  of  trade.  Finishing  school,  he  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business  and  later  in  farming.  In  1861,  he  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  with  Asa  M.  Potter.  This  partnership  existed  for 
three  years  when  Mr.  Booth  sold  out.  Mi-.  Booth  then  became  the 
silent  partner  in  the  firm  of  Potter  & Roos,  doing  a mercantile  bus- 
iness in  Owego.  This  continued  for  about  eight  years.  Twenty- 
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two  years  ago  he  again  embarked  in  the  mercantile  business  in 
Candor,  this  time  with  E.  S.  Williams,  his  present  partner,  and  in 
the  store  they  now  occupy.  Mr.  Booth's  father  was  one  of  the  first 
white  settlers  in  the  town  of  Candor.  He  emigrated  from  his  birth- 
place, Farmington,  now  New  Britain,  Conn.,  in  1803  or  1804.  He 
was  born  March  5,  1782.  Mr.  Booth's  mother  was  born  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  in  June,  1788,  moving  with  her 
parents  to  Candor  about  1796,  having  first  lived  a short  time  in 
Broome  county.  Orange  Booth  and  Lucy  Hart  were  married  in  1806 
and  were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  four  of  whom  are  living  : Ed- 
win A. , Dennison,  born  March  13,  1809,  living  in  the  town  of  Candor; 
Orange,  born  October  16,  1816,  also  living  in  the  town  of  Candor  ; 
Lucy,  born  October  20,  1823,  widow  of  Henry  Gilbert  and  living- 
in  Elmira.  Mr.  Booth  is  a democrat  in  politics  and  was  elected 
assessor  in  1852-3-4.  In  1862  he  was  elected  supervisor  for  Can- 
dor and  re-elected  in  1865-6-8-9.  In  1872,  during  the  Greeley  cam- 
paign, he  was  a candidate  for  the  assembly,  but  was  defeated.  Mr. 
Booth  is  a member  of  the  Congregational  church. 

Enoch  S.  Williams,  son  of  Enoch  S.  and  Rachel  (Hull)  Williams, 
was  born  in  Newark  Valley,  January  16,  1832.  He  married  July 
15,  1852,  Martha  S.  Legg,  daughter  of  Leonard  Legg,  of  Speeds- 
ville.  Two  children  were  born  to  them,  Ida  E.,  born  July  6,  1853, 
married  Lewis  R.  Hoff,  August  7,  1878,  died  September  17,  1880  ; 
Frank  J.,  born  August  18,  1855,  died  September  27,  1856.  Mrs. 
Williams  died  March  1,  1890,  and,  February  14,  1894,  Mr.  Williams 
married  Grace  E.,  daughter  of  Andrew  Tucker.  Mr.  Williams  came 
to  Candor  in  1856  and  engaged  in  the  tailoring  business.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  formed  a partnership  with  E.  A.  Booth  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  which  continues  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Williams 
was  town  clerk  five  years  and  was  supervisor  for  six  years.  At  one 
time  he  ran  for  member  of  assembly  on  the  democratic  ticket, 
but  was  defeated.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Candor  1 >y  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  term.  Mr.  Williams 
is  a member  of  the  Candor  Masonic  lodge,  Malta  Commanderv, 
Knights  Templar,  of  Binghamton,  and  of  theOwego  chapter.  He 
is  also  a member  of  Veritas  lodge,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  of  Candor,  and  is 
trustee,  and  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  cemetery  association. 
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John  W.  McCarty,  merchant  of  Candor,  was  born  September 
7,  1835,  in  Catharine,  Schuyler  county,  N.  Y.  He  was  the  son  of 
John  and  Laura  (Frost)  McCarty.  His  grandparents,  Joseph  and 
Mary  McCarty,  moved  from  New  Jersey  to  near  the  head  of 
Seneca  Lake  in  1804,  where  they  died  in  1845-6.  His  grandparents, 
Joseph  and  Lucy  (Couch)  Frost,  moved  from  Redding,  Connecti- 
cut, to  Catharine  in  1803.  They  followed  the  only  road  leading 
from  Newtown  (now  Elmira)  to  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake.  This 
road  was  opened  by  Sullivan’s  army  when  he  made  his  celebrated 
expedition  into  that  country  to  expel  the  Indians.  Joseph  Frost 
was  a revolutionary  soldier  and  pensioner  ; two  of  his  brothers 
died  on  a British  prison-ship  in  New  York  harbor.  He  died  in 
1844  in  his  91st  year  ; his  wife  died  in!843  in  her  86th  year.  It  was 
in  February,  1852^  that  John  W.  McCarty  came  to  Candor  and  be- 
came a clerk  for  his  brother-in-law,  Jerome  Thompson.  In  1856 
he  was  admitted  to  a partnership  in  the  store,  where  he  has  con- 
tinued in  business  until  the  present  time.  His  father,  John 
McCarty,  and  his  brother,  Francis  A.  McCarty,  were  formerly 
partners  in  the  store.  William  J.  Payne  is  now  associated  with 
him  in  business  under  the  firm  name  of  McCarty  & Payne.  Mr. 
McCarty  built  the  present  brick  store  in  1874.  November  8,  1860, 
he  was  married  with  Eliza  J.,  daughter  of  Selah  and  Julia  (Potter) 
Hart.  Her  grandfather,  Ahel  Hart,  removed  from  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts,  to  Candor  in  1795,  and  located  on  the  “ Hart  home- 
stead lot  ” as  now  known.  In  politics  Mr.  McCarty  is  a republi- 
can, and  cast  his  first  vote  for  Fremont  and  Dayton.  He  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Congregational  church.  He  has  been 
vice-president  of  the  First  National  bank  of  Candor  for  about 
thirty  years,  and  is  now  president  of  “ The  Wands  Glove  Co.,”  of 
Candor,  N.  Y. 


Willis  G.  Bostwick,  son  of  Thomas  Bostwick  and  Hannah 
Prince,  was  born  September  30,  1861  in  Bradford  county,  Pa. 
When  four  years  old  his  parents  moved  to  Tioga  county,  locating 
at  Gibson’S  Corners,  where  Willis  remained  till  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  old.  November  19,  1884.  lie  married  Emma  Briggs,  of 
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Nichols.  One  child,  Roy,  aged  ten  years,  was  born  to  them.  Eight 
years  ago  Mr.  Bostwick  moved  to  Candor  village,  where  he  is  now 
engaged  in  the  produce,  hay  and  lumber  business.  Mr.  Bostwick 
is  a member  of  Candor  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial men  of  the  village. 

Aldis  A.  Robinson  was  born  in  Candor  May  7,  1821.  His  father 
Joel,  was  a Vermonter,  and  his  mother  Celia  Whitaker,  was  born 
in  Connecticut,  but  moved  to  Barton,  Vermont.  Mr.  Robinson’s 
father  came  to  Candor  in  1816  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
here.  Of  eight  children  Aldis  is  the  only  one  living.  He  married 
Sarah  D.,  daughter  of  William  Little,  of  Candor,  in  November, 
1855.  Mrs.  Robinson  died  July  9,  1896.  Mr.  Robinson  received 
his  education  in  the  district  school  at  Candor,  and  when  twenty 
years  of  age  went  west.  He  was  in  Laporte,  Indiana,  two  or 
three  years  and  then  traveled  southward.  In  1845  he  started  with 
a party  of  emigrants  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Oregon. 
The  journey  occupied  five  months,  and  the  caravan  was  the  first 
to  take  wagons  across  the  Cascade  Mountains  into  the  Willamette 
Valley.  There  were  in  this  caravan  eighty  wagons,  each  drawn 
by  from  four  to  six  yokes  of  oxen,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  men 
on  horseback,  Mi'.  Robinson  being  one  of  the  horsemen.  The  party 
encountered  many  Indians  ; some  hostiles,  some  peaceful.  Mr. 
Robinson  was  quartermaster  of  a volunteer  regiment  in  Oregon, 
organized  to  fight  the  Cayuse  Indians  for  the  massacre  of  Dr. 
Whitman's  family  and  eleven  other  persons.  This  was  before 
Oregon  was  organized  as  a territory.  The  territorial  government 
was  organized  in  1848,  and  Mr.  Robinson  acted  as  clerk  of  the  leg- 
islature which  formed  the  constitution.  In  1850  he  returned  via. 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Candor,  where  he  served  as  postmaster 
and  United  States  assistant  assessor  under  Presidents  Lincoln  and 
Johnson.  Mr.  Robinson  is  engaged  in  insurance,  the  present 
making  his  thirty-first  year  in  that  business. 

Major  Abram  II.  Krom,  son  of  Peter  I.  and  Jane  Elizabeth  (Her- 
mance)  Krom,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Tioga  April  22,  1837,  the 
same  year  that  his  parents  removed  thither  from  Ulster  county. 
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Peter  Krom,  great  grandfather  of  Major  Krom,  was  a soldier  of 
the  revolution,  and  Petrus  Brink,  grandfather  of  Peter  I.  Krom, 
was  also  in  the  same  war.  The  musket  and  bayonet  carried  by 
his  grandfather  in  his  service  is  now  owned  by  Major  Krom.  His 
mother  was  a daughter  of  Dr.  Jacob  Hermance,  of  Warwarsing, 
Ulster  county.  Abram  was  educated  at  the  Candor  and  Waverlv 
academies,  and  was  intending  to  engage  in  the  study  of  law,  but 
his  plans  changed  when  the  civil  war  brought  his  patriotism  to  a 
white  heat,  and  he  enlisted  to  fight  for  the  union.  This  was  in 
August,  1861.  His  company  was  Co.  G.,  of  the  famous  Fifth  N. 
Y.  Cavalry.  (This  regiment  was  named  in  honor  of  Senator  Har- 
ris of  Albany,  and  known  as  the  first  Ira  Harris  Guards.)  Major 
Krom  must  have  displayed  marked  soldierly  qualities,  for  by  a flat- 
tering vote  he  was  chosen  captain  at  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany. Captain  Krom  was  mustered  into  service  at  Staten  Island 
on  October  9,  1861.  From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  war  Cap- 
tain (later  Major)  Krom  was  prominently  identified  with  the  bril- 
liant deeds  with  which  the  record  of  this  regiment  is  filled.  “No 
braver  soldier  went  from  Tioga  county.”  The  Fifth  passed  the  first 
winter  in  “Camp  Harris”  near  Annapolis,  and  Co.  G.  was  color 
company.  During  their  stay  in  this  camp  Captain  Krom  com- 
menced the  long  list  of  his  acts  of  daring  bravery  by  personally 
capturing  four  prisoners,  the  first  ones  taken  by  the  regiment.  In 
March,  1862,  Co.  G.  and  two  other  companies  while  on  a recon - 
noissance  captured  five  prisoners,  which  began  a rapid  series  of 
gallant  achievements  (under  the  command  of  Captain  Krom)  of  the 
three  companies  commanded  by  him,  which  won  laurels  for  all  con- 
cerned. This  was  in  the  retreat  down  the  Shenandoah  and  when 
on  picket  duty  they  had  been  abandoned  by  the  retreating  army, 
from  which  they  were  cut  off  by  the  rebels.  The  command  was 
three  days  and  nights  engaged  in  baffling  the  enemy  and  in  cross- 
ing the  Potomac  into  union  lines,  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
mountain  ranges  to  accomplish  this.  Joining  Gen.  Banks*  army 
and  again  advancing  up  the  Shenandoah  Captain  Krom  was  on 
reconn oite ring  service  in  command  of  the  picket  line,  and  falling 
sick,  he  was  absent  a month  on  sick  leave  returning  before  the 
battle  at  Culpepper  C.  H.,  on  July  8,  in  which  he  took  part.  He 
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rejoined  the  regiment  near  Winchester,  Ya.  Captain  Krom  and 
his  company  served  as  a body  guard  for  General  Banks  when  his 
army  crossed  the  Bine  Ridge  into  Eastern  Virginia.  When  Gen. 
Pope  reached  Bnll  Run  Captain  Krom  was  chosen  to  rush  impor- 
tant dispatches  to  Washington,  and  with  a telegrapher  he  skillfully 
passed  the  rebel  lines  and  safely  reached  Alexandria,  from  whence 
the  dispatches  were  sent  to  the  war  department.  The  intense  ex- 
citement of  that  important  campaign  made  the  captain  so  ill  that 
he  was  ordered  to  stay  in  Washington,  hut  he  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment on  October  8,  and  took  part  in  the  brilliant  operations  in  Vir- 
ginia then  beginning.  Once  in  this  campaign  Captain  Krom,  while 
commanding  a detachment  of  the  brigade,  swam  across  the  Shen- 
andoah with  his  company  and  captured  an  important  rebel  camp. 
From  December  1,  1862,  until  February  18,  ’63,  lie  held  the  impor- 
tant position  of  commander  of  the  fifteen  miles  of  picket  line.  The 
Ira  Harris  Guards  operated  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  the 
Chancellorsville  campaign . Captain  Krom,  then  acting  as  major, 
was  wounded  while  dispersing  a rebel  force  on  May  3,  by  two  bul- 
lets, one  passing  through  one  of  his  legs,  and  the  other,  which  is 
still  carried  in  his  head,  wounding  him  under  the  right  eye.  These 
wounds  kept  him  in  a hospital  during  the  Gettysburg  campaign, 
and  still  are  painful  reminders  of  his  army  experiences.  On  return- 
ing to  duty  he  was  made  assistant-inspector-general  of  the  brigade, 
and  acted  as  inspector-general  until  October  8,  1863,  when  he  re- 
quested to  he  relieved.  He  acted  as  major,  however,  until  Decem- 
ber, 1863.  when  he  was  commissioned.  During  the  Mine  Run 
operations  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  commencing  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  1863,  the  cavalry  was  stationed  along  the  upper  fords  of 
of  the  Rapidan.  Captain  Krom  with  his  battalion  held  Raccoon 
ford,  repulsing  many  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  cross  the  river, 
for  which  he  received  honorable  mention  in  the  official  reports  of 
the  battle.  In  the  winter  of  ’63-4,  while  on  recruiting  service  at 
home  the  major  enlisted  300  recruits  for  his  regiment.  In  1864, 
before  the  campaign  opened,  all  dismounted  men  of  the  Third  cav- 
alry division  (nearly  2,000)  were  organized  into  a provisional  com- 
mand under  Major  Krom.  With  this  command  he  guarded  wagon 
trains  and  prisoners,  and  held  the  left  of  our  line  of  battle  at  Spott' 
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sylvania  C.  H.,  and  the  right  at  Cold  Harbor.  When  Early 
threatened  Washington  in  1864,  Major  Krom’s  command  was  or- 
dered there,  where  he  rejoined  his  regiment,  as  the  whole  of  the 
3rd  cavalry  division  was  ordered  to  join  Sheridan  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley.  On  the  12th  of  September,  he  assumed  command  of 
his  regiment,  and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  his  service  there 
was  scarcely  a day  in  which  the  regiment  was  not  under  fire.  On 
the  19th  of  September,  when  Sheridan’s  army  advanced  on  the 
rebel  position  along  the  Occoquan  Creek,  Major  Krom  was  given 
command  of  the  advance  on  the  Berryville  pike,  which  was  the 
center  of  our  line  and  held  the  key  to  the  enemy’s  position.  About  2 
o’clock  a.  m.  the  major  with  his  command  struck  the  mouth  of  the 
ravine  through  which  the  pike  leads  to  the  crest  of  the  bluffs,  and 
on  which  the  enemy  lay  behind  earthworks.  The  mouth  of  the 
ravine  was  heavily  barricaded  by  felling  trees  across,  making  the 
road  impassable,  and  affording  a good  shelter  for  the  enemy  to  de- 
fend the  entrance  of  the  pass.  The  major  at  once  threw  a flank- 
ing force  around  the  barricade,  set  the  pioneers  to  work  and  in  a 
short  time  had  the  road  passable  for  both  troops  and  artillery.  He 
then  charged  with  his  command  up  through  the  ravine  to  the  rebel 
position  on  the  crest  and  gained  a position  which  he  held  (in  spite 
of  several  furious  attempts  to  dislodge  him)  until  reinforcements 
came  up  and  forced  the  rebels  to  retire.  From  the  position  thus 
gained  our  artillery  could  reach  a large  part  of  the  rebel  line.  On 
this  day  the  major  led  his  regiment  in  five  distinct  charges  against 
infantry,  during  which  occurred  some  of  the  most  desperate  fight- 
ing of  the  war.  ■ On  September  26,  the  Third  cavalry  division,  with 
Custer’s  brigade,  moved  up  the  valley  to  Staunton,  from  which 
point  Gen.  Custer  was  ordered  to  report  to  Averill’s  division  and 
assume  its  command,  and  Major  Krom  on  September  27,  was  or- 
dered to  escort  him.  On  the  way  a desperate  fight  occurred  be- 
tween the  regiment  and  a strong  body  of  rebel  cavalry  and  infantry, 
but  the  major  succeeded  in  getting  the  general  safely  through.  On 
September  28,  the  major  and  his  command  rejoined  the  division 
near  Waynesboro,  where  he  delivered  dispatches  from  Gen.  Sheri- 
dan to  Gen.  Wilson  ordering  him  to  return  immediately  to  the 
army  with  his  command.  On  October  6,  "when  Sheridan  was  fall- 
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ing  back  down  the  valley,  Major  Krom  commanded  the  rearguard, 
consisting  of  the  5th  N.  Y.  cavalry  and  18th  Pa.  cavalry.  Two  rebel 
brigades  nearly  surrounded  his  command,  but  the  major  ordered  a 
charge  and  succeeded  in  cutting  his  way  out.  Annoyed  at  the  fre- 
quent heavy  attacks  upon  his  rear  guard,  on  October  9 Gen.  Sheridan 
ordered  his  cavalry  to  give  the  enemy  a lesson  that  would  make 
them  more  respectful.  The  Third-  cavalry  division  under  Gen. 
Custer  was  ordered  up  the  back  road  and  Merritt’s  division  up  the 
pike.  Major  Krom  was  ordered  to  take  the  advance  of  the  Third 
division.  As  soon  as  he  struck  the  rebel  pickets  he  charged  them 
vigorously  and  drove  them  to  their  brigade  camp,  where  he  took 
up  position  along  Tom’s  brook,  and  waited  for  the  rest  of  the  divi- 
sion to  come  up  (which  they  very  soon  did).  As  soon  as  Gen.  Cus- 
ter could  place  his  division  in  order  for  battle  he  ordered  the  advance 
with  the  Fifth  N.  Y.  in  the  center  on  the  road  leading  over  the  hill 
where  the  enemy’s  artillery  was  in  position  and  Ids  reserve  troops 
stationed.  Major  Krom  led  his  men  in  a charge  up  the  hill  and 
gained  its  top,  driving  the  enemy  back  upon  his  reserves.  Then 
Gen.  Custer  came  up  with  the  Third  N.  J.  cavalry,  which  he  had 
held  in  reserve,  and  completed  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  who  fled  in 
confusion.  In  this  action  Ma  jor  Krom  captured  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery and  received  a gunshot  wound  in  the  bowels.  The  last  bat- 
tle in  which  he  major  was  engaged  was  at  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  on 
the  19th  of  October,  1861,  where  Sheridan’s  army  was  driven  from 
its  position  in  the  morning  and  the  enemy  forced  hack  in  total  rout 
at  night.  From  this  1 tattle  Major  Krom  came  out  with  a long  list 
of  captured  property,  numbering  22  pieces  of  artillery,  14  cassions,  1 
battery  wagon,  17  army  wagons,  6 spring  wagons  and  ambulances, 
83  sets  of  artillery  harness,  98  horses  and  67  mules,  with  many  pris- 
oners and  several  battle  flags.  On  the  21st  of  October,  1864,  the  ma- 
jor’s term  of  service  having  expired,  he  was  honorably  discharged 
and  returned  to  civil  life.  The  whole  military  life  of  Major  Krom 
reflects  luster  on  the  service,  and  some  of  the  most  important  cap- 
tures of  the  war,  among  them  artillery,  stores  and  supplies,  were 
made  by  his  command.  In  a work  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a detailed  account  of  the  major’s  many  personal  deeds  of  valor,  or 
of  the  numerous  “ honorable  mentions  ” bis  superior  officers  gave 
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him,  but  justice  demands  that  we  should  say  what  we  have  said. 
Mrs.  Krom,  to  whom  the  major  was  married  on  January  27,  1864, 
is  of  sterling  pioneer  stock.  Her  maiden  name  was  Rachel  J. 
Potter.  Her  parents  were  Captain  Harvey  and  Mary  (Hart)  Pot- 
ter, and  her  maternal  grandfather  was  Capt.  Abel  Hart,  whose 
wife  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Tioga  county.  Their  chil- 
dren are  Julia  H.  (Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Woodford  of  Binghamton),  horn 
July  2,  1866  ; Jane  E.  (Mrs.  Lewis  Tuttle  of  Candor),  born  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1869  ; Edwin  H.,  born  August  13,  1873  ; May  M.,  born 
May  27,  1875,  died  July  20,  1896.  Major  Krom’s  record  as  a citizen 
is  as  honorable  as  is  that  of  his  martial  life.  “Jlis  influence  has 
been  for  great  good  in  the  town  of  Candor,”  and  in  church  and 
social  circles  he  ranks  high.  He  is  a member  and  the  clerk  of  the 
Candor  board  of  education  and  is  now  serving  his  third  three-year 
term  as  county  superintendent  of  the  poor.  He  is  a valued  mem- 
ber of  the  local  lodge  of  Free  Masons  and  of  the  Grand  Army 
Post,  of  which  he  was  the  first  commander. 

Urban  P.  Spaulding  was  born  in  the  town  of  Spencer,  June  20, 
1833.  He  is  a son  of  Joseph  and  Maria  (Palmer)  Spaulding.  When 
thirteen  years  old  he  left  home  and  became  a stage  driver  and 
afterward  a stage  agent,  spending  the  time  in  western  New  York 
and  Ohio.  He  then  engaged  in  the  wholesale  tobacco  trade  in 
Binghamton  until  1864,  when  he  came  to  Candor,  there  buying 
and  operating  until  1876  a grist  mill.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  insurance  business.  Mr.  Spaulding  married  Esther 
Washburn  in  April,  1854.  Two  children  were  born  to  them : 
Stella,  in  1856,  who  died  in  February,  1896,  and  A.  M.,  born  in 
1858  and  now  living  in  Candor. 

John  Calvin  Dixon  was  born  November  12,  1831,  in  Otsego 
county.  His  family  moved  to  Candor  when  lie  was  eleven  years 
old,  where  Mr.  Dixon  passed  Ins  life  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred August  1,  1896.  On  Christmas  day,  1856,  Mr.  Dixcn  mar- 
ried Sarah  Frances,  daughter  of  Daniel  Hart,  of  Candor.  One 
child,  Frank,  was  born  December  26,  1859,  and  died  June  7,  1884. 
Dr.  Dixon  was  educated  at  Hobart  college,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  at 
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the  Albany  medical  college,  from  which  he  was  graduated  Decem- 
ber 26,  1854.  He  enlisted  in  the  9tli  Minnesota  regiment  and  was 
commissioned  its  assistant  surgeon  September  22,  1863.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Candor 
and  continued  it  until  his  death.  He  was  a valued  member  of  the 
Kuiglits  of  Honor  and  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

Romeo  W.  St.  Clair,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  son  of  Dennis  Moffett,  born 
in  Spencer,  on  August  16,  1842,  was  adopted  by  James  Wallace, 
and  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  his  surname  was  changed  to  St. 
Clair.  During  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  130th  New  York 
(1st  N.  Y.  Dragoons)  and  served  as  telegrapher  to  McClellan's  staff, 
was  wounded  seven  times  and  made  three  balloon  ascensions  while 
in  service.  Educated  at  Yale,  he  was  graduated  in  1866.  Then, 
reading  medicine  with  Drs.  W.  P.  Hill  and  Austin  Flint  in  New 
York  city,  he  was  graduated  in  chemistry  from  Bellevue  college 
in  1872,  and  as  M.  D.  in  1874.  He  immediately  began  practice  at 
Rossville,  Staten  Island,  and  some  years  later  located  in  Brooklyn. 
He  took  post-graduate  courses  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York,  and  at  Heidelberg,  Germany,  and  has 
made  specialties  of  diseases  of  women  and  children  and  medical 
electricity.  In  1872  Dr.  St.  Clair  married  Emetine  Wallace,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Wallace,  and  upon  her  death,  he  relinquished  practice 
and  made  his  home  in  Candor.  Of  his  two  children,  one,  Eleanor 
W.,  is  living.  He  is  a chapter  mason,  and  is  a member  and  one 
of  the  staff  of  the  state  commander  of  the  G.  A.  R.  He  has  had 
extensive  foreign  travel  and  has  visited  the  leading  medical  schools 
and  museums  of  Europe.  He  invented  the  electric  battery  which 
bears  his  name,  and  is  the  author  of  two  books  on  electricity.  He 
lias  given  much  attention  to  gathering  Indian  relics,  minerals  and 
curiosities.  He  has  been  offered  $30, 000  for  his  present  collection, 
and  sold  a former  one  to  P.  T.  Barnnm  for  $20,000. 

D.  G.  Van  Ostrand,  M.  D.,  was  born  November  11,  1860,  in  the 
town  of  Ithaca.  He  attended  the  Ithaca  high  school  and  university 
of  New  York  city  (homeopathic),  graduating  from  the  latter  in- 
stitution in  1895.  He  went  to  Suffern,  Rockland  county,  and  July 
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4,  1895,  came  to  Tioga  county,  locating  at  Willseyville,  removing 
to  Candor  village  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  Dr.  Van 
Nostrand  married,  February  25,  1891,  Stella  M.  Crance,  of  West 
Danby,  Tompkins  county.  They  have  one  child,  Lloyd  (J.,  born 
January  3,  1894. 

Richard  Hewitt  was  born  in  Connecticut  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  served  as  a soldier  in  the  revolution. 
He  married  Dorcas  Winney,  and,  in  1819,  he  came  to  Candor, 
located  on  Anderson  Hill,  where  be  purchased  a small  farm,  made 
its  first  clearing  and  built  a log  house.  Rev.  Thomas  Hewitt,  one 
of  the  six  children  of  Richard,  was  born  in  Albany  county,  N.  Y. 
He  was  a minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  had 
quite  a reputation  as  a revivalist.  He  organized  the  first  Metho- 
dist class  (of  fifteen  members)  in  Candor.  He  died  in  1879.  Of 
bis  twelve  children  six  are  living.  Three  of  bis  sons  were  also 
ministers,  Alfred,  LeRoy  S.,  and  Jasper  W.  Rev.  Jasper  W.  Hewitt 
was  born  May  20,  1816,  in  Bethlehem,  N.  Y.,  was  self-educated,  a 
great  reader,  and  an  original  thinker.  In  1844  be  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  Spencer,  and  in  1848  joined  the  Oneida  conference,  and 
was  later  connected  with  the  Wyoming  conference.  From  1884  to 
1886  lie  was  in  charge  of  Spencer  circuit.  He  was  married  in  1838 
with  Clarissa  J.,  daughter  of  Charles  W.  and  Mary  N.  (Stow) 
Wright.  Of  their  nine  children  four  are  living.  Rev.  Mr.  Hewitt 
is  now  passing  the  evening  of  a most  useful  life  in  Candor,  where 
lie  is  calmly  waiting  for  the  Master’s  summons. 

Orange  Booth,  son  of  Orange  F.  and  Lucy  (Hart)  Booth,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Candor,  October  16,  1816,  and  has  passed  all 
of  his  life  in  the  town,  excepting  some  months  in  1863,  when  he 
was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  Michigan.  He  married  No- 
vember 10,  1844,  Mary  Woodford,  daughter  of  Ira  Woodford. 
They  had  two  children,  John  W.,  who  is  now  in  Wyoming,  Minn., 
and  Nathan,  who  died  when  one  year  old.  Mrs.  Booth  died  in 
February,  1885,  and  Mr.  Booth  married  March  31,  1887,  Mrs.  Sarah 
M.  Bliven,  then  matron  of  the  Ladies  Home  at  Ithaca.  Mr.  Booth 
lias  been  a member  of  Candor  lodge,  F.  & A.  M.,  for  twenty-five 
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years.  He  is  a democrat,  and  was  for  fifteen  years  town  commis- 
sioner. Mr.  Booth  is  a member  of  the  Congregational  church. 

Lester  Z.  Ross,  son  of  Harry  Ross  and  Phebe  Ann  Eastman, 
his  wife,  was  born  at  Willseyville,  April  1,  1855.  He  married  Della 
Hoose,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Lucinda  (Griffin)  Hoose,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1879.  They  have  two  children,  Elva,  horn  March  3,  1881, 
and  Phebe  Dell,  born  November  16,  1883.  Mr.  Ross  lived  at  Will- 
seyville until  five  years  ago  (1892),  when  he  moved  to  Candor 
village.  He  is  still  interested  in  farming,  but  also  conducts  a 
livery  business  and  deals  in  coal.  Harry  Ross  was  born  in  Connec- 
ticut and  came  to  Tioga  county  when  but  four  years  old.  The 
journey  was  made  with  an  ox  team.  The  family  settled  at  what 
is  now  called  West  Candor.  They  were  among  the  first  to  settle 
in  the  county,  and  still  later,  when  they  moved  to  Willseyville 
only  three  acres  had  been  cleared  there.  Harry  Ross  died  in  1895, 
aged  eighty-tliree  years.  Mrs.  Ross’s  father  and  mother  were  born 
in  Caroline,  Tompkins  county. 

Frank  E.  Dewey,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Candor,  December 
30,  1860,  and  is  a son  of  Daniel  and  Rebecca  (Hammond)  Dewey, 
both  of  whom  are  now  living  in  the  town  of  Candor.  Mr.  Dewey 
married,  March  7,  1882,  Eva  L.,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Philanda 
(Tuttle)  Lounsbury.  They  have  two  children,  Homer  L.,  born 
July  5,  1884,  and  Lena  May,  born  March  22,  1889.  Mr.  Dewey  has 
passed  his  entire  life  in  Candor  engaged  in  farming,  hut  more  re- 
cently in  handling  agricultural  implements.  Mrs.  Dewey’s  grand- 
father was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  county,  coming  here  from 
Connecticut. 

S.  E.  Gridley,  son  of  William  Cadwell  and  Eliza  (Woodbridge) 
■Gridley,  was  born  on  November  17,  1842,  in  the  town  of  Candor. 
He  married  on  December  1,  1875,  Dell  E.,  daughter  of  Newton  S. 
Gridley  and  Mary  Dean,  his  wife.  They  have  three  daughters  and 
two  sons,  Cora  M.,  born  August  28,  1876  ; Dorothy  K.,  born  Jan- 
uary 27,  1879  ; Bessie,  born  February  8,  1883  ; William  N.,  born 
March  25,  1885,  and  Egbert  B.  Gridley,  born  June  16,  1887.  Mr. 
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Gridley  lived  at  the  old  homestead  at  West  Candor  till  about  1881 
when  he  moved  to  Candor  for  school  advantages  for  his  children. 
He  operates  a planing  mill. 

Charles  Francis  Gridley,  son  of  William  Cadwell  and  Eliza 
(Woodhridge)  Gridley,  was  horn  at  his  present  home  at  West  Can- 
dor, December  16,  1848.  The  Gridley  family  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  town  of  Candor,  as  the  great-grandfather  of  Charles  Francis, 
Seeler  Gridley,  sent  his  son  Russell  from  Connecticut  in  1802  to  in- 
vestigate the  country  here,  and  the  next  year  brought  his  family 
hither  and  took  possession  of  1,700  acres  of  land  at  West  Candor, 
on  account  of  the  timber.  Russell  Gridley  was  a captain  of  militia 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  Seeler  was  a soldier  in  the  revolutionary 
army.  Russell  Gridley  married  Miss  Sarah  Kelsey,  and  his  son, 
William  Cadwell  Gridley,  father  of  Russell  W.,  William  Cadwell, 
S.  E.,  Eben  C.,  and  Charles  Francis,  married  Eliza  Woodhridge, 
who  now  lives  with  Charles,  her  husband  having  died  June  9, 
1875.  Howell  Woodhridge,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Gridley,  was  a 
colonel  in  the  revolutionary  army.  Charles  F.  Gridley  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  at  West  Candor  by  President  Hayes,  and  has 
held  the  office  since.  He  is  one  of  Candor’s  representative  men. 

John  Thomas  Gridley,  a descendant  of  one  of  the  pioneer  fam- 
ilies of  Tioga  county,  was  horn  at  West  Candor,  December  2,  1867. 
His  father  was  William  E.  Gridley,  a son  of  William  C.  Gridley, 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  county.  Mr.  Gridley’s  mother  was 
Augusta  Keeler,  daughter  of  Ira  Keeler.  Mr.  Gridley  attended 
school  at  West  Candor,  Candor  academy,  Cornell  university  and  in 
June,  1892,  was  graduated  from  the  Columbia  college  law-school. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  city  bar  the  same  month  and 
stayed  for  a short  time  in  the  office  of  ex-Judge  Warren  Highley, 
removing  thence  to  Candor,  where  he  has  since  resided  and  prac- 
ticed law.  In  February  1895  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace, 
which  office  he  still  holds.  He  is  a member  of  Veritas  lodge  I.  0. 
0.  F.  Mr.  Gridley  married  June  13,  1893,  Sadie  N.,  daughter  of 
Charles  Newton  Gridley  of  Spencer. 
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Gridley  lived  at  the  old  homestead  at  West  Candor  till  about  1881 
when  he  moved  to  Candor  for  school  advantages  for  his  children. 
He  operates  a planing  mill. 

Charles  Francis  Gridley,  son  of  William  Cadwell  and  Eliza 
(Woodbridge)  Gridley,  was  horn  at  his  present  home  at  West  Can- 
dor, December  16,  1848.  The  Gridley  family  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  town  of  Candor,  as  the  great-grandfather  of  Charles  Francis, 
Seeler  Gridley,  sent  his  son  Russell  from  Connecticut  in  1802  to  in- 
vestigate the  country  here,  and  the  next  year  brought  his  family 
hither  and  took  possession  of  1,700  acres  of  land  at  West  Candor, 
on  account  of  the  timber.  Russell  Gridley  was  a captain  of  militia 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  Seeler  was  a soldier  in  the  revolutionary 
army.  Russell  Gridley  married  Miss  Sarah  Kelsey,  and  his  son, 
William  Cadwell  Gridley,  father  of  Russell  W.,  William  Cadwell, 
S.  E.,  Eben  C.,  and  Charles  Francis,  married  Eliza  Woodbridge, 
who  now  lives  with  Charles,  her  husband  having  died  June  9, 
1875.  Howell  Woodbridge,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Gridley,  was  a 
colonel  in  the  revolutionary  army.  Charles  F.  Gridley  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  at  West  Candor  by  President  Hayes,  and  has 
held  the  office  since.  He  is  one  of  Candor’s  representative  men. 

John  Thomas  Gridley,  a descendant  of  one  of  the  pioneer  fam- 
ilies of  Tioga  county,  was  born  at  West  Candor,  December  2,  1867. 
His  father  was  William  E.  Gridley,  a son  of  William  C.  Gridley, 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  county.  Mr.  Gridley’s  mother  was 
Augusta  Keeler,  daughter  of  Ira  Keeler.  Mr.  Gridley  attended 
school  at  West  Candor,  Candor  academy,  Cornell  university  and  in 
June,  1892,  was  graduated  from  the  Columbia  college  law-school. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  city  bar  the  same  month  and 
stayed  for  a short  time  in  the  office  of  ex-Jndge  Warren  Highley, 
removing  thence  to  Candor,  where  he  has  since  resided  and  prac- 
ticed law.  In  February  1895  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace, 
which  office  he  still  holds.  He  is  a member  of  Veritas  lodge  I.  0. 
0.  F.  Mr.  Gridley  married  June  13,  1893,  Sadie  N.,  daughter  of 
Charles  Newton  Gridley  of  Spencer. 
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Nelson  T.  Stilson,  son  of  Dyman  Stilson  and  his  wife  who  was 
formerly  Mrs.  Diana  (Sager)  Fletcher,  was  horn  in  Spencer  on 
December  12,  1850.  After  an  education  in  the  common  schools, 
Mr.  Stilson  became  a teacher  for  one  term  in  Barton  and  for  one 
in  Spencer,  and  since  then  has  made  agriculture  his  vocation,  in 
connection  therewith  at  various  times  selling  nursery  stock  and 
agricultural  implements.  He  married  on  October  5,  1873,  Miss 
Florence  Augusta  Kirk,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  J.  (Crossen) 
Kirk,  who  was  boru  on  March  18,  1852.  Their  children  are  Dru- 
silla,  Cora  U.,  Robert  L.,  Charles  H.,  Barney  J.  and  George  B.. 
Mr.  Stilson  has  been  a resident  of  Spencer  all  his  life  previous  to 
1890  when  he  made  his  home  on  Cass  or  Irish  Hill  in  Candor, 
where  he  now  owns  over  200  acres  of  land,  and  is  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative farmers  of  that  section  of  the  town. 

George  Fred  Roe,  son  of  George  W.  and  Sarah  A.  (McPherson) 
Roe,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Candor  November  26,  1863.  His 
father  died  June  27,  1864,  from  sickness  contracted  while  in  the 
army,  he  being  a member  of  Company  A,  109  N.  Y.  Volunteers. 
George  W.  Roe  was  the  youngest  son  of  Philips  and  Mary  (Jones) 
Roe;  and  Philips  Roe  was  the  oldest  son  of  Gamaliel  Roe,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  in  Mottville,  now  Brookton,  Tompkins  county. 
The  Roe  family  is  of  Irish  descent,  and  Gamaliel,  grandfather  of 
the  present  Gamaliel  Roe,  secured  a grant  of  the  Brookton  prop- 
erty as  payment  for  debt,  and  held  by  right  of  possession  though 
the  courts  decided  against  him.  William  Roe,  father  of  Gamaliel 
was  a soldier  in  the  revolutionary  army.  Mr.  Roe’s  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Hugh  and  Sarah  (Van  Etten)  McPherson.  Hugh  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Daniel  and  Amy  (Finehout)  McPherson. 
Daniel  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Dauby,  Tompkins  county, 
emigrating  from  Inverness,  Scotland.  George  Fred  Roe  married, 
December  26,  1891,  Abbie  M.,  daughter  of  Clark  W.  and  Alice 
(Talcott)  Beebe,  of  Candor.  They  have  three  children  : Hugh  B., 
horn  September  26,  1892  ; Homer  C.,  horn  March  1,  1894  ; Alice 
T.,  born  July  7,  1896.  Mr.  Roe  joined  Candor  lodge  411  F.  & A. 
M.  in  February,  1885,  and  at  present  is  senior  master  of  ceremo- 
nies ; he  is  senior  sagamore  of  Candor  lodge  I.  0.  R.  M.,  and  past 
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captain  of  Wilderness  Camp,  No.  95  S.  0.  V.  (disbanded).  He  was 
elected  tax  collector  of  the  town  on  the  republican  ticket  in  1896. 
Mr.  Roe  came  to  Candor  seventeen  years  ago  and  in  1891  pur- 
chased the  meat  market  of  William  J.  Milks  and  three  years  ago 
purchased  and  remodeled  his  present  home  and  place  of  business. 

William  A.  Wright,  son  of  John  and  Julia  (Dykeman)  Wright, 
was  born  in  Danby,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1834,  and  in  1865  he  was 
married  with  Helen,  daughter  of  Sterling  Barber.  He  is  a farmer 
in  Candor  where  he  made  his  home  after  marriage.  He  is  a mem- 
ber and  active  worker  in  the  Baptist  church.  Mr.  Wright,  during 
the  rebellion  enlisted  in  Co.  C.,  42d  Mass.  Regt.  and  served  one 
year,  and  is  a representative  and  law-abiding  citizen  of  the  town. 
Sterling  Barber  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  prior  to  1810.  He 
was  married  in  1833  with  Polly  Plumer,  and  came  to  Candor  where 
he  resided  until  his  death.  He  had  five  children. 

Albert  Perkins,  son  of  Oscar  R.  and  Jane  (Salisbury)  Perkins, 
was  born  September  19,  1874,  in  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.  Jlis 
first  active  business  in  this  county  was  in  1889,  when  he  was  em- 
ployed at  the  milk  station  at  Owego.  He  remained  there  four 
years,  until  1893,  when  he  came  to  Catatonk  and  took  charge  of 
the  Taylor  milk  station,  was  soon  appointed  postmaster,  and  took 
possession  of  the  office  on  July  1,  1897.  On  March  3,  1897,  he  was 
married  with  Jennie,  daughter  of  S.  T.  Kyle. 

Henry  Quick,  son  of  Philip  and  Eliza  (Myers)  Quick,  was  born 
November  25,  1830.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and 
on  February  9,  1854,  was  married  with  Clara  Smith.  They  settled 
in  Caroline  where  Mr.  Quick  engaged  in  farming  and  held  the 
offices  of  assessor  and  superintendent  of  the  poor.  In  1880  he 
changed  his  residence  to  Candor,  and  has  also  served  as  assessor 
here.  He  has  two  children,  Philip  E.  (who  married  Clara  M.  Her- 
rick, and  has  one  son,  Vernon  H.),  and  Carrie  V.  (Mrs.  L.  W. 
Smith),  of  Owego. 
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Archibald  W.  Benedict,  son  of  Horace  and  Nancy  (Bonney) 
Benedict,  was  born  August  20,  1846,  in  Cortland  county  and  came 
to  Tioga  county  in  1876.  He  married,  February  11,  1874,  Maria 
A.,  daughter  of  William  W.  and  Harriet  (Howland)  Willsey.  Mrs. 
Willsey  has  one  sister,  Sarah  A.,  who  lives  with  Mr.  Benedict  at 
Willsey ville.  They  have  one  child,  J.  W.,  born  December  20,  1882. 
The  settlement  at  Willseyville  takes  its  name  from  Jacob  Willsey, 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Benedict.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
the  county,  coming  from  Connecticut.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace 
for  many  years,  and  at  one  time  kept  a hotel  where  Mr.  Benedict 
now  resides.  He  was  an  early  stage  proprietor  and  was  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  stage  line  from  Ithaca  to  Owego  in  the  days  when 
all  traveling  in  Tioga  county  was  done  by  stage.  Mr.  Benedict 
was,  before  he  moved  to  Tioga  county,  a keeper  in  Auburn  prison 
and  also  was  an  assistant  keeper  at  the  Cortland  county  alms- 
house. Mr.  Benedict’s  family  moved  from  Massachusetts  to  Cort- 
land county  in  1809. 

James  H enry  Heath  was  born  in  Dryden,  Tompkins  county, 
April  16,  1830,  and  moved  to  Tioga  county  thirty-four  years  ago, 
locating  at  Willseyville,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  married, 
January  26,  1853,  Mary  Jane  Roosa,  of  Dryden.  They  have  one 
son,  Charles,  born  September  6,  1858.  Charles  married  Mary  Law- 
rence, of  Willseyville,  and  resides  in  the  town  of  Caroline,  Tomp- 
kins county.  They  have  six  children  : Lena,  Floyd,  Ruth,  Nellie, 
Ioa  Kate  and  Doris.  Mr.  Heath  is  a veterinary  surgeon  of  long 
standing  and  has  been  for  many  years  a notary  public.  Mr.  Heath 
joined  the  Slaterville  lodge  of  free  and  accepted  Masons  when  he 
was  twenty-two  years  old  and  there  still  holds  his  membership. 

Emmet  R.  Brundage  was  born  in  Newfield,  Tompkins  county, 
and  came  to  Candor  thirty-two  years  ago  to  become  station  agent 
for  the  D.,  L.  & W.  railroad,  in  which  position  he  continued 
until  his  death,  July  30,  1883.  He  married  Lydia  A.  Harvey, 
of  Enfield,  Tompkins  county,  December  25,  1864.  Mr.  Brundage 
enlisted  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  the  137th  New  York 
Volunteers  and  served  eighteen  months,  until  lie  was  wounded  at 
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Gettysburg.  His  health  was  greatly  impaired  and  he  was  obliged 
to  return  home.  Mrs.  Brundage  is  still  a resident  of  Candor  and 
is  highly  respected. 

Jesse  W.  Henderson,  son  of  George  and  Wealthy  (Whittaker) 
Henderson,  was  born  in  Starrucca,  Pa.,  on  February  22,  1884. 
When  about  seventeen  he  became  a resident  of  Delaware  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  engaged  in  various  occupations  until  about  1862,  when 
he  went  to  Iowa,  and  for  four  years  was  an  engineer.  In  1866  he 
came  to  Candor  and  took  the  position  of  foreman  of  the  Humboldt 
tannery,  employing  twenty-five  men.  From  that  time  Mr.  Hen- 
derson has  been  a resident  of  Candor,  and  for  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury was  the  valued  foreman  and  agent  of  the  tannery  interests. 
He  is  a republican  in  politics,  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  is  a quiet  and  law-abiding  citizen.  In  1862  Mr.  Hen- 
derson married  Caroline  Baker,  of  Candor,  a daughter  of  the  well- 
remembered  Isaac  Baker.  Two  children  blessed  their  beautiful 
home,  Nettie  E.  (Mrs.  Henry  H.  Booth),  and  Fred  D.  Henderson. 
Mrs.  Booth  died  in  June,  1894,  at  her  home  in  Flandreau,  South 
Dakota,  where  Mr.  Booth  is  cashier  of  the  Moody  county  hank, 
leaving  an  infant  child,  Anson  H.  Booth.  Fred  D.  Henderson  is 
an  employee  of  the  above  named  hank. 

Emery  C.  Mix,  son  of  Miles  C.  and  Mary  Ann  (Soule)  Mix,  was 
horn  April  22,  1855,  at  Willseyville.  When  twenty-one  years  of 
age  he  established  a blacksmith  shop,  having  before  that  time 
worked  with  his  father  at  the  same  trade.  He  is  still  engaged  in 
that  business  and  in  farming.  Mr.  Mix,  on  March  12,  1876,  mar- 
ried (1)  Agnes  B.  McKewin,  of  Tompkins  county,  who  died  in 
March,  1880.  They  had  two  daughters,  Elva  J.,  born  November 
18,  1876,  and  Lillian  D.,  born  January  21,  1878.-  He  married  (2) 
Ella  G.,  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Helen  (Liddington)  Strong, 
of  Willseyville,  on  October  25,  1882.  They  have  one  child,  Harry 
G.,  born  May  26,  1884.  Mr.  Mix  was  a prominent  democrat  until 
1896,  when  he  joined  the  republican  party.  He  served  as  justice 
of  the  peace  from  1891  to  1895,  and  was  postmaster  at  Wilseyville 
during  President  Cleveland’s  first  administration. 
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Captain  Samuel  Ransom,  of  English  descent,  came  to  Canaan, 
Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  about  1755,  where  he  married  May  6, 
1756,  Esther,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Rachel  (Kingsbury)  Laur- 
ence, who  was  fourth  in  descent  from  John  Laurence,  of  Wisset, 
England,  the  emigrant,  who  came  in  1630,  and  died  in  Groton, 
Mass.,  in  1669.  His  son,  Enoch,  was  in  King  Philip’s  war  and 
badly  wounded  in  the  Indian  fight  July  29,  1694.  He  was  also  in 
King  William’s  war,  1702,  and  a prisoner.  He  married  Ruth, 
daughter  of  John  Whitney,  who  came  over  in  the  ship  Elizabeth 
and  Ann  in  1635.  He  was  a member  of  Captain  John  Mason’s 
company  in  King  Philip’s  war.  Esther  Laurence’s  mother,  Rachel 
Kingsbury,  was  third  in  descent  from  Henry  Kingsbury,  born  in 
England  in  1615.  Samuel  Ransom  after  bis  marriage  bought  much 
land  in  Canaan,  Conn. , became  prominent  and  held  offices  of  trust, 
but  a restless  spirit  soon  moved  him  to  sell  everything  and  move 
his  family  to  the  new  land  of  promise  in  the  Wyoming  valley  in 
August,  1773,  settling  in  Plymouth  township.  In  August,  1776, 
congress  authorized  the  raising  of  two  companies  in  the  Wyoming 
valley,  and  Robert  Durhee  and  Samuel  Ransom  were  commissioned 
captains.  Captain  Ransom  enlisted  west  of  the  Susquehanna  the 
Second  Independent  Co.,  attached  to  the  Connecticut  line.  On 
December  12,  1766,  the  companies  were  ordered  to  join  Washing- 
ton. With  Captain  Ransom  marched  his  son,  George  Palmer  Ran- 
son,  aged  fourteen,  (who  served  during  the  war,  and  was  once 
taken  a prisoner  to  Canada,  where  lie  escaped)  and  his  son-in-law, 
Timothy  Hopkins.  The  company  was  in  the  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine, Millstone,  Germantown.  Roundbrook,  and  lesser  engage- 
ments, and  wintered  at  Morristown.  In  1778,  Captain  Ran- 
som resigned  to  help  defend  his  home  against  the  British  and 
Indians.  He  reached  Forty  Fort  the  morning  of  the  Wyoming 
massacre,  and  reported  as  volunteer  aid  to  Gen.  Butler,  He  fell 
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in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  His  body  had  a musket  shot  through 
the  thigh,  was  covered  with  gashes,  and  his  head  was  cut  off.  He 
is  buried  with  the  other  victims  (among  them  his  brother-in-law, 
Rufus  Laurence)  near  the  granite  monument  which  marks  the 
battle  field.  His  name  heads  the  list  of  the  slain.  His  family  fled 
with  the  refugees,  but  returned,  only  to  become  involved  in  the 
disputes  between  the  Connecticut  settlers  and  the  state  authori- 
ties. His  children,  all  hut  one  horn  in  Canaan,  were  Sarah  (Mrs. 
Timothy  Hopkins),  who  died  young  ; Sibil,  married  Ira  Stephens, 
captain  in  the  revolution  ; Lois,  married  Stephen  Bidlock  ; Louisa, 
married  Arthur  Frink  ; Mary,  married  Samuel  Franklin,  a brother 
to  Col.  John  Franklin  ; George  Palmer  Ransom  ; Samuel,  married 
Mary  Neobett,  settled  on  a farm  of  400  acres  two  miles  below  Tioga 
Centre,  built  on  his  land  the  first  school  house  and  the  first  tavern 
of  the  town,  he  was  drowned  crossing  the  river  in  1807  ; William, 
who  came  to  Tioga  county  in  1784,  bought  one  thousand  acres  of 
land  on  Pipe  creek  and  accumulated  a large  fortune.  On  his  land 
was  set  out  the  first  apple  orchard  of  the  county.  He  was  a lum- 
berman and  furnished  many  masts  for  the  government  in  the  war 
of  1812.  He  died  in  1822,  aged  56.  He  married  Rachel,  daughter 
of  James  Brooks  and  Mary  Johnson.  His  eldest  son,  Ira,  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Miles  Forman,  of  Nichols.  Two  sons,  Miles 
Forman  Ranson,  of  Webster,  and  David,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C..  with 
their  sons,  are  the  only  descendants  of  this  worthy  couple  bearing 
the  name.  Miles  Forman  Ransom  married  Adelaide  Lent,  of 
Dutch  descent,  her  ancestors  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  New 
York.  Her  great-great-grandfather  and  great-grandfather  were 
killed  at  the  taking  of  Montgomery,  L.  I.,  in  the  revolution.  Her 
grandfather,  John  Lent,  enlisted  when  fourteen  in  the  patriot 
army  at  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Another  son  of  Ira  Ransom,  Col.  Hyatt 
C.  Ransom,  was  a graduate  of  West  Point  and  died  in  Jefferson- 
ville, 1874.  Ira  Ransom’s  daughters  are  Mrs.  Patterson,  of  Flint, 
Mich.;  Mrs.  John  Nicol,  of  Tioga  Centre  ; Mrs.  Tower,  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Latimer,  of  Tioga  Centre.  William 
Ransom’s  son,  Benjamin,  married  Lucy  Frost  ; Charles,  married 
Hope  M.  Talcott ; Sybil,  married  Henry  Light  ; Rachel,  married 
David  Wallis  ; Mary  J.,  married  Gilbert  Strang;  Printice,  mar- 
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ried  Fannie  Thurston  ; Harriet,  married  Asa  C4.  Jackson.  “Wil- 
liam, married  Angeline  Martin,  lived  at  Tioga  Center,  and  was  long- 
one  of  the  best  known,  most  prominent,  and  most  highly  respected 
citizens  of  the  county.  ” He  died  February  7,  1883 . 

Dr.  John  Nicol,  son  of  John  and  Margaret  (Mann)  Nicol,  was 
born  July  4,  1830,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at 
the  celebrated  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1852.  He  has  passed  many  years  of  his  life  in  lecturing  on 
practical  pharmacy,  chemistry  and  physiology,  and  his  lectures 
have  a world-wide  reputation.  The  doctor  has  also  made  pho- 
tography a special  study,  is  a contributor  to  many  photographic 
journals,  and  is  an  expert  in  aerial  photography,  and  draws  plans 
for  taking  these  photographs.  He  was  married,  first,  with  Eliza- 
beth Urquhart  in  1860.  They  have  five  sons,  John  D.,  Robert  (of 
theL.  V.  R.  R.),  at  Sayre,  James  (an  exporter  in  Liverpool),  Frank, 
of  Edinburgh,  and  William,  of  Queensland.  Dr.  Nicol  married  F. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ira  and  Sally  (Forman)  Ransom,  of  this 
county,  in  Scotland,  in  1877.  In  1885  they  came  to  America  and 
made  their  home  in  Chicago,  111.  In  1890  they  changed  their  resi- 
dence to  Tioga  Center,  the  birthplace  of  Mrs.  Nicol, 'and  they  have 
since  resided  there.  Before  his  second  marriage  Dr.  Nicol  passed 
twelve  years  of  his  life  in  the  West  Indies,  returning  to  Scotland 
about  1870. 

Lewis  Lounsbury,  son  of  Timothy  and  Hannah  (French)  Louns- 
bury,  was  horn  February  21,  1794,  in  Bethany,  Conn.  He  was 

married  with  Charry,  daughter  of  Amos  and (Wheeler)  Clark, 

in  1816.  Children  : Clark,  born  August  4,  1818,  married  Mary  J. 
Howland,  (their  children  are  Cornelia  (Mrs.  Dr.  Newell),  and 
Harriet  A.);  Lewis,  Jr.,  born  December  18,  1820,  married  Mary  E. 
Casterline;  children  : Anson  B.,  John  L.  and  Amy);  Esther  (de- 
ceased) born  May  19,  1823,  married  Joshua  Grimes;  Frank  ; Moses 
L. ; Charry  (Mrs.  Orrin  T.  Smith);  Rev.  Harvey  ; Mary  horn  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1828,  and  married  Andrew  Stettler,  (their  children  are 
Alice  (Mrs.  George  Signor),  and  Ella  (Mrs.  George  Best);  Allen, 
horn  June  7,  1830,  married  Cornelia  Hill ; children  : Wales  and 
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Anna  (Mrs.  George  Taylor);  George,  (born  August  30,  1834,  who 
by  his  first  wife,  Julia  Tanner,  had  two  children,  Fred  and  Newell); 
Sheldon,  born  November  6,  1838,  married  Sarah  Moe  and  had  three 
children,  Clarence,  Emma  and  Ralph.  Cornelia  Lounsbury,  elder 
daughter  of  Clark  and  Mary  Jane  Lounsbury,  born  Oct.  4,  1*60, 
married  Dr.  Albert  Arthur  Newell  of  Penfield,  Pa.,  born  Feb.  3, 
1854.  One  child,  William  Howland  Newell,  born  June  7,  1893, 
died  May  28,  1894.  Harriet  Agnes  Lounsbury,  sister  of  Cornelia, 
was  born  June  6,  1863. 

Daniel  Lounsbury,  brother  of  Lewis,  born  February  17,  1796, 
married  Sarah  Wooden.  Their  children  were  Laura  (Mrs.  Lester 
Hall)  (deceased);  David,  (deceased);  Lucy  (first  Mrs.  George  Barker, 
second  Mrs.  David  Campbell). 

Rev.  Harvey  Lounsbury,  son  of  Lewis  and  Charry  (Clark) 
Lounsbury,  was  born  November  25,  1825,  in  this  town,  and  mar- 
ried Rachel,  daughter  of  Abram  and  Rachel  (Doremus)  Worten- 
dyke,  on  April  27,  1857.  Their  children  are  Newton  A.,  born 
October  18,  1858,  (whose  children  are  Harvey,  Bertha  M.,  Ira  B., 
Daniel  P.  and  Isla  B.);  Lewis  H.,  born  November  7,  1860;  Allen 
D.,  born  July  2.  1864;  Mary  E.,  born  January  28,  1865,  died  No- 
vember 11,  1880.  Mi'.  Lounsbury  was  educated  principally  at 
Tioga  Center,  and  in  1843  was  ordained  as  minister  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  church  and  has  been  a diligent  and  faithful 
worker  in  the  Master’s  vineyard. 

Joel  Farnham  was  a native  of  Wyoming,  Pa.,  and  was  there 
at  the  time  of  the  historic  Indian  massacre.  In  or  near  1794  he 
located  upon  the  old  Farnham  homestead  off  road  12,  and  died 
there,  aged  84  years.  His  widow  died  August  30,  1862,  aged  85. 
Mr.  Farnham  was  also  an  early  settler  in  this  town.  He  made 
spinning  wheels  and  was  perhaps  the  first  manufacturer  of  the 
town.  He  also  did  wool  carding  and  wood  turning.  His  son, 
Frederick  A.,  born  in  1820,  married  Agnes  L.  Barclay,  settled  on 
the  homestead  and  carried  on  the  same  business  as  his  father  and 
was  also  a farmer.  He  died  February  21,  1887,  aged  68  years. 
His  widow  lives  in  Owego.  Among  their  children  were  Joel  S., 
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Alice  L.  (Mrs.  G.  H.  Day),  of  Union  Center,  N.  Y. ; Elisha  W.,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  and  Herbert  A.  Farnham,  born  November  15,  1855. 
Herbert  acquired  a common  school  education,  married  Anna, 
daughter  of  Almeron  and  Hila  (Johnson)  Corwin,  who  died  De- 
cember 11,  1886,  leaving  one  son,  Frederick  A.  By  his  second 
wife,  Elnora,  daughter  of  William  Day,  married  in  1892,  Mr. 
Farnham  has  two  children,  Elsie  M.  and  Lawrence.  He  is  also  in 
a small  way  carrying  on  the  business  which  bis  grandfather  and 
father  did  and  has  a cider  mill  also.  Mr.  Farnham  is  a justice  of 
the  peace  and  a prosperous  farmer. 

Abner  G.  Hill,  son  of  Alpheus  and  Almira  (Gillett)  Hill,  was 
born  December  15,  1840,  in  Otsego  county.  When  about  ten  years 
old  bis  parents  removed  to  Wayne  county,  Pa.,  where  he  acquired 
a good  common  school  education.  After  leaving  school  he  worked 
for  his  father  in  lumbering  for  about  six  years,  when  he  enlisted 
in  Co.  F,  50th  Pa.  Engineers,  and  served  three  years  and  eleven 
months.  He  then  returned  to  Wayne  county  and  engaged  in 
head-sawing.  In  1870  he  came  to  Tioga  Centre,  which  has 
since  been  Iqs  home,  and  made  head-sawing  his  business.  He 
was  married  in  1868  to  Anna,  daughter  of  Albert  Stone.  Their 
only  child,  Edith,  born  December  1,  1872,  married  Thomas  Hol- 
bert,  and  lias  two  children.  Mr.  Hill,  on  June  3,  1885,  married 
second  Hattie,  daughter  of  Cornelius  and  Rachel  (Brooks)  Smith. 
Mr.  Hill  has  mingled  much  in  local  affairs.  He  was  town  clerk  of 
Manchester,  Wayne  county,  for  five  years,  was  four  times  elected 
justice  of  the  peace  at  Tioga  Centre,  was  appointed  in  1884,  again 
elected  in  1886,  and  has  since  held  that  office.  Mr.  Hill  has  been 
a member  of  the  Masonic  lodge  at  Hancock,  N.  Y.,  for  thirty  years, 
and  for  eighteen  years  has  been  a member  of  Tioga  lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows.  For  ten  years  be  lias  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Honor. 

Sylvester  Farnham,  son  of  pioneer  Joel  Farnham  who  is  so 
prominently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  town  of  Tioga,  was 
born  August  9,  1798,  and  died  in  Tioga  September  22,  1873.  He  was 
the  eldest  child  in  the  pioneer’s  family,  a farmer  and  lumberman, 
.and  was  well  known  on  the  Susquehanna  for  many  years  during 
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the  rafting  period.  His  business  life  was  successful  and  in  the 
county  he  was  a man  of  influence  and  worth.  His  wife  was 
Patience  Wood,  daughter  of  Capt.  Peter  and  Sarah  (Standish) 
Wood,  and  seventh  lineal  descendant  of  the  noted  Myles  Standish, 
the  Puritan  Captain.  Their  children  were  George  Anson,  an  in- 
fant daughter  who  died  unnamed,  Enos  Slosson,  Francis  Leroy, 
Sarah  Emily  and  Andrew  Oliver  Farnham. 

Enos  Slosson  Farnham,  second  son  of  the  pioneer,  was  horn  in 
Tioga,  January  22,  1825,  and  died  June  21,  1895.  He  was  well 
educated  for  a boy  of  his  time  and  his  business  life  was  spent  on 
the  old  home  farm  and  as  merchant  at  Dryden,  partner  with  his 
brother-in-law,  the  late  Jeremiah  W.  Dwight,  one  of  the  best  men 
of  Tompkins  county.  However,  in  1863  Mr.  Farnham  returned 
to  the  farm,  but  was  afterward  connected  with  important  busi- 
ness interests  elsewhere.  He  was  an  earnest  republican,  and  for 
three  years  held  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  the  poor, 
yet,  all  through  his  career  his  zeal  was  more  for  the  party’s  inter- 
est than  his  own.  On  October  16,  1849,  Mr.  Farnham  was  married 
with  Clarissa  Venina,  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Olive  (Standish) 
Dwight.  Children  : LeRoy  Dwight,  Olive  Patience,  Mary  Rebecca, 
and  Hattie  Venina  Farnham. 

LeRoy  Dwight  Farnham,  M.  D.,  born  Tioga,  N.  Y.,  July  24, 
1850  ; married  November  7,  1878,  Coralyn  P.  Thompson,  daughter 
of  the  late  Jerome  Thompson  of  Candor,  N.  Y.  She  is  of  Connec- 
ticut lineage,  and  a “Daughter  of  the  American  Revolution.” 
LeRoy  D.,  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Dryden,  where  he  attended 
the  common  schools  and  Dryden  academy  until  he  was  nearly  13 
years  old.  Then  he  removed  to  Tioga,  his  birth  place,  where  for 
several  years  he  worked  on  the  farm  in  summer  and  attended  the 
district  school  in  the  winter.  In  1866  lie  prepared  for  college  at 
the  Owego  academy.  In  1869  the  academy  was  abandoned  and  he 
went  with  his  teacher  and  a number  of  other  students  preparing 
for  college,  to  the  Oswego  Normal  school,  where  he  remained  three 
years  and  was  graduated  from  the  classical  department  in  1872. 
He  began  the  study  of  medicine  the  same  year.  In  1873  he  went 
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to  Candor,  as  principal  of  the  Candor  free  academy  and  continued 
until  1878.  The  winters  of  the  last  three  years  were  spent  in  at- 
tending medical  lectures  at  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  New  York  city,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  as 
doctor  of  medicine  March  1,  1878.  After  graduating,  he  returned 
to  Candor  and  after  completing  the  academic  year,  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  He  quickly  built  up  a large  clientage,  but 
finding  that  the  country  work  was  making  inroads  upon  his  health, 
sold  the  home  and  business  and  went  to  New  York  and  took  a 
post-graduate  course  in  the  post  graduate  and  polyclinic  medical 
schools.  Not  yet  satisfied  with  his  professional  attainments,  in 
September,  1884,  he  sailed  for  Germany  where  he  spent  the  years 
1884  and  1885  in  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  hospitals  of  Berlin 
and  Vienna.  In  the  spring  of  1886,  he  again  took  up  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Binghamton.  He  has  been  president  of  Tioga 
county  medical  society  and  of  the  Broome  county  medical  society  ; 
president  of  the  Binghamton  academy  of  medicine  ; is  a member 
of  the  New  York  state  medical  association,  ex-member  of  the 
American  medical  association  ; was  a member  of  the  tenth  inter- 
national congress  at  Berlin  ; is  now  consulting  surgeon  of  the 
Binghamton  city  hospital ; charter  member  of  the  Binghamton 
academy  of  science,  and  also  a member  of  Binghamton,  Dobson 
and  athletic  clubs  ; member  of  Otseningo  lodge,  F.  & A.  M.,  Bing- 
hamton chapter  royal  arch  masons,  Malta  commandery  knights 
templar  ; of  the  New  York  society  of  Mayflower  descendants.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Farnham  have  one  child,  Dwight  Thompson  Farnham, 
horn  at  Candor,  October  15,  1881. 

Lodowick  Light  was  descended  from  a very  old  High-German 
family,  his  name  having  beefi  originally  Ludwig  von  Licht.  * He 
came  to  America  with  two  brothers,  some  years  prior  to  the  revo- 
lution, settling  at  first  in  New  York  city,  and  afterward  in  the 
town  of  Bedford,  Westchester  county,  where  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution  he  had  large  tanneries  and  a shoe  factory. 
He  was  a soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war,  serving  as  a “ minute 

* This  was  corrupted  into  Lodowick,  the  “ von  ” dropped,  and  " Licht  ” changed  to  its 
English  equivalent. 
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man and  also  saw  actual  service  at  tbe  battle  of  White  Plains. 
His  old  flint-lock  musket  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Gf.  Light,  as  is  also  a chair  in  which  General  Washington  sat 
when  he  stayed  over  night  with  Lodowick  Light  in  Bedford  during 
the  war.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he,  with  Jesse  Miller,  took  up 
a tract  of  1,000  acres  of  land,  extending  east  from  the  village  of 
Smithboro  for  nearly  two  miles,  and  north  from  the  Susquehanna 
river  (that  being  the  southern  boundary)  to  what  is  now  known 
as  Halsey  Valley,  which  was  known  as  the  “ Light  & Miller  Tract.’’ 
He  moved  his  family  to  this  location  in  June,  1790.  Here  he  also 
built  a tannery  and  shoe  factory,  with  a number  of  saw  mills  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  carried  on  a large  business.  He  was  made 
loan  officer,  a very  important  office  at  that  time,  and  during  the 
whole  of  his  life  in  Tioga  county  was  a justice  of  the  peace,  and 
was  known  familiarly  as  “Squire”  Light.  In  this  capacity  he 
performed  many  marriage  ceremonies,  and  many  laughable  stories 
are  still  told  in  the  family  concerning  the  fees  he  received,  etc.  Hen- 
ry G.  Light,  his  grandson,  succeeded  to  the  homestead.  By  his  wife, 
Martha  Seely,  he  had  several  children,  of  whom  Harry  married 
Sybil  Ransom,  lived  his  life  on  the  old  farm  and  had  seven  chil- 
dren : Ransom,  Eli,  George,  Edwin,  Charles,  Sarah  and  Henry  G. 
Light.  The  latter  was  always  a resident  of  the  town,  dying  August 
26,  1887,  aged  56.  He  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  Absalom  and 
Maria  ( Moss)  Adams.  They  had  six  children  : Anna,  Della,  Har- 
ry (deceased),  William  (deceased),  Nellie  (deceased),  and  Maggie. 

Leonard  Perry,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Ann  (Hart)  Perry, 
was  horn  January  8,  1821,  in  Caroline,  Tompkins  county.  His  fa- 
ther moved  to  Tioga  county  when  Leonard  was  quite  young,  and, 
later,  to  Athens,  Pa.,  where  Leonard  gained  a common-school  edu- 
cation. After  leaving  school  he  engaged  in  lumbering  and  farm- 
ing and  which  have  since  been  his  vocations.  He  has  lived  in  the 
town  since  he  was  of  age.  He  was  commissioner  of  highways 
two  terms,  collector  and  assessor  (for  six  years),  town  auditor, 
and  school  trustee  and  collector  for  many  years  and  has  held  other 
local  offices  ; and  always  when  nominated  was  elected.  Mr.  Perry 
was  a member  of  the  Baptist  church  of  Smithboro.  He  was  mar- 
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ried  March  30,  1843,  with  Miss  Clarissa,  daughter  of  Waite  and 
Rachel  (Newman)  Smith,  who  was  born  September  9,  1822.  Chil- 
dren : Albert  H.,  horn  February  7,  1845,  married  Frances  Duryea, 
December  24,  1867.  They  had  three  children,  all  deceased.  Mrs. 
Perry  died  and  Leonard  Perry  married,  second,  Martha  Far- 
num.  They  had  one  child,  Kittie  A.,  died  an  infant.  Mary  Dell 
Perry,  born  January  30,  1851,  married  George  Eckert  February 
16,  1876.  Children  : Mertie  L.,  horn  November  27,  1877  ; Robin, 
born  in  1882.  Elizabeth  L.  Perry,  born  November  20,  1857,  mar- 
ried John  P.  Swartwood.  She  had  two  children  : Florence  C., 
born  in  1882  ; S.  Leonard,  born  in  1888.  Nathaniel  Perry  and  his 
wife,  the  pioneers  of  this  quite  numerous  family  were  people  who 
served  their  day  and  generation  well.  They  had  seven  children  : 
Julia  Ann,  born  January  2,  1817,  married  Charles  Masten  ; John 
James,  born  March  17,  1819,  died  in  1824;  Leonard,  Albert  A., 
Chauncey,  born  October  28,  1826,  married  Tracy  Ann  Manning  ; 
Sarah  E.,  born  January  22,  1829,  married  George  Smith  ; Milo  M., 
born  March  3,  1831,  a soldier  in  the  late  war,  married  Amanda 
Babcock. 

Albert  A.  Perry,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Ann  (Hart)  Perry, 
was  born  on  March  31,  1824,  and  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  Athens,  Pa.  He  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade  of  Wil- 
liam G.  Dean,  for  whom  he  worked  three  years,  then  he  was  in 
the  fanning  mill  business  three  years.  He  was  for  the  next  twelve 
years  engaged,  in  contracting  and  building.  Later,  and  for  27 
years,  he  was  employed  by  the  Erie  railroad  as  a carpenter  and 
cabinet  maker.  He  then  purchased  a farm  and  was  a farmer  for 
seventeen  years.  Returning  to  Smithboro  in  1886,  he  has  since  de- 
voted himself  to  small  fruit  culture  and  market  gardening.  His 
home  is  located  on  the  knoll  at  Smithboro  and  has  an  extensive 
view  of  the  Susquehanna  valley.  Mr.  Perry  married  November 
12,  1846,  Susan  E.  Foster,  born  October  31,  1829.  Of  their  eight 
children  these  survive  : Henrietta  A.,  born  July  23,  1848,  married 
Edward  Wescott,  February  10,  1867,  (they  had  one  child,  Clarence 
Ik,  died  at  four  years);  Hanson  S.,  born  March  11,  1855,  married 
Ella  A.  Smith,  September  20,  1874,  (they  have  one  child,  Minnie 
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L.,  born  1875);  Jesse  L.,  born  October  9,  1862,  married  R.  F. 
Ohswaldt,  September  10,  1880.  Four  children  : Susie,  Frank  P., 

Ida  (deceased),  Agnes;  Ella  A.,  born  February  11,  1868,  married 
in  1889,  L.  G.  Drake,  photographer  of  Elmira;  Chester  D.,  born 
October  15,  1878,  married  October  5,  1896,  Nellie  Stinson. 

Nathaniel  and  Robert  Leonard,  brothers,  came  from  Vermont 
to  this  county  at  a very  early  day.  Nathaniel  purchased  land  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Nichols  near  Hyatt’s  ferry,  and  here  be  con- 
ducted lumbering  and  farming,  reared  fifteen  children  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Chauncey  Leonard,  son  of  Nathaniel, 
born  in  Nichols  in  1815,  married  Mary  A.,  a daughter  of  James 
Gould,  and  was  a farmer  in  Nichols  all  of  his  life.  He  had  twelve 
children.  He  died  in  1882,  and  his  widow  in  1883.  George  Leonard, 
son  of  Chauncey,  was  also  born  in  Nichols  on  March  30,  1839.  He 
married  Mary  Prothers  in  1858,  and  located  his  home  at  Tioga 
Center.  By  trade  a stone  mason,  he  has  also  conducted  lumbering 
and  been  a pilot  of  lumber  rafts  on  the  Susquehanna.  He  has  been 
chosen  to  fill  local  and  town  offices,  and  has  served  as  highway 
commissioner  and  as  town  collector  of  taxes.  Two  of  his  five  chil- 
dren are  living  ; John  E.  Leonard,  M.  D.,  of  Harford  Mills,  and 
Ella  (Mrs.  P.  R.  Carlyon),  of  Lestershire.  Mr.  Leonard  enlisted 
on  August  11,  1862,  in  Co.  I.,  109th  New  York  Vols.,  and  was  in 
all  of  the  numerous  and  bloody  engagements  in  which  his  regi- 
ment took  part  during  his  term  of  service  (among  them  being  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Fairfax  C.  H.,  and  North  Anna  river) 
except  when  he  was  ill  with  typhoid  fever  from  August,  1864,  to 
March,  1865.  Mr.  Leonard  was  severely  wounded  in  front  of  Fort 
Hell  on  April  2,  1865,  in  both  an  arm  and  a leg  by  a bursting  shell. 
Taken  from  the  field  to  the  hospital  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  he  was 
there  mustered  out  of  service  on  June  5,  1865. 

Peter  Ross,  son  of  William  Ross,  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and 
born  August  7,  1795,  in  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.  William  Ross, 
his  father,  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  that  county  and  was 
there  before  the  revolution.  Peter  was  in  the  war  of  1812.  He 
married  Ruby  Knowlton,  and  in  1827  they  moved  with  an  ox  team 
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from  Saratoga  county  to  the  town  of  Tioga,  where  he  bought  a 
farm  of  800  acres,  which  is  on  the  elevation  still  known  as  “Ross 
Hill,”  where  he  was  ever  a farmer.  He  died  in  1871  and  his  wife 
in  1883.  They  had  one  son,  Ellis  H.,  horn  November  15,  1819, 
married  Sally  A.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Mary  (Young)  Smith. 
Ellis  succeeded  to  the  old  farm,  and  was  a man  well  known.  He 
died  in  May,  1882.  His  widow  resides  at  Tioga  Center.  They  had 
two  children,  J.  Warren,  born  March  16,  1847,  married  Fanny  J., 
daughter  of  Sidney  Coleman,  and  settled  on  the  old  homestead. 
In  connection  with  farming  Mr.  Ross  has  been  a commercial  trav- 
eler and  is  uow  in  the  employ  of  the  Eureka  Mower  Company,  of 
Utica.  He  was  a candidate  for  member  of  assembly  in  1894  on 
the  democratic  ticket,  and  has  a wide  acquaintance  in  the  county. 
His  two  sons  are  Harold  E.  and  Earl  Dudley. 

George  C.  Horton,  son  of  Benjamin,  born  June  2,  1791,  mar- 
ried Hannah  Courtright  (born  November  25,  1797),  on  February 
23,  1812.  Benjamin  Horton  was  an  early  settler  and  farmer  in 
Nichols.  George  C.  Horton  settled  in  Tioga  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Theodore  Horton,  of  Owego,  in  or  near  1812.  He  took 
up  a few  acres  at  first,  but  built  a log  hut  or  house,  and  commenced 
to  clear  up  his  land.  By  thrift  and  industry  he  kept  adding  to  his 
farm  until  he  had  800  acres  in  one  body  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1 863.  He  used  to  put  his  grist  on  the  back  of  his  cow  and  lead 
her  to  mill.  Of  his  thirteen  children  five  are  living,  Hannah  (Mrs. 
Ephraim  Goodrich),  Emeline  M.  (Mrs.  Emanuel  Ennis),  Gurdon 
H.,  Isaac  S.,  and  Abram.  Gurdon  Horton  married  Mary  Goodrich, 
and  lias  two  children,  Fred,  and  Fanny  (Mrs.  James  Vandef mark, 
of  Wilton ville).  Isaac  S.  Horton  married  Harriet  P.  Wallis,  who 
died  in  1876.  They  had  one  son,  George  W.  Abram  married  Ivah 
Booth,  and  has  one  daughter,  Erma.  Daniel  B.,  another  son,  mar- 
ried Julia  A.  Hanna,  daughter  of  John,  and  died  October  4,  1879. 
Three  of  his  children  are  living,  Joliu,  Charles,  and  Ada  F.  (Mrs. 
E.  S.  Dexter). 

Peter  Paris  came  from  Cohoes  Falls,  N.  Y.,  to  the  town  of  Tioga 
about  1810  with  his  family  and  settled  in  the  eastern  part  where  he 
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developed  a fine  farm.  He  married  a Miss  Colwell.  They  had 
nine  children,  of  whom  Stephen  married  Lucy  Steele  and  settled 
at  Tioga  Center.  He  was  a stone  mason,  a farmer  and  a lumber- 
man, He  had  eleven  children,  among  them,  John  Paris,  born 
October  10,  1830,  in  1853,  married  Amanda,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Green,  and  settled  at  Tioga  Center  where  he  has  been  both  a lum- 
berman and  a farmer.  In  1863  he  enlisted  in  Co.  C.,  109th  New 
York  regiment,  and  engaged  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Cold 
Harbor,  North  Anna  River,  Spottsyl vania,  Gaines  Mills,  etc.  He 
was  wounded  by  a minie  ball  in  front  of  Petersburg.  Captured  by 
rebels  he  was  kept  in  rigorous  confinement  for  four  months.  He 
weighed  200  pounds  when  taken,  and  only  140  pounds  when  re- 
leased in  October,  1864.  He  was  then  taken  to  a hospital  at  Annap- 
olis City,  Md.,  where  he  was  discharged  in  June,  1865.  His  wife 
died  in  1885.  Children  : Charles,  born  in  1855,  died  in  1885  ; Perlina 
(Mrs.  Delos  Goodenough,  of  Nichols),  Lucy  (Mrs.  David  Brooks,  of 
Binghamton)  Lucina  (Mrs.  Bennett,  of  Watkins),  Stephen  (de- 
ceased), lived  at  Owego  and  had  quite  a reputation  as  a violin 
player  ; Edwin,  of  Lambs  Station,  Pa. 

Hiram  E.  Goodrich,  son  of  Noah  and  Harriet  N.  (Lane)  Good- 
rich, was  born  December  31,  1847.  He  is  a grandson  of  Norman 
Goodrich  and  great-grandson  of  Noah  Goodrich,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  the  town.  He  has  always  lived  in  what  from  the  pio- 
neer days  has  been  known  as  “ Goodrich  Settlement.”  By  occu- 
pation he  is  a farmer.  His  father,  Noah  Goodrich,  was  justice  of 
the  peace  from  1865  to  1893.  Hiram  E.  Goodrich  married  October 
20,  1870,  and  has  four  children  : Fred  E.,  John  F.,  Ella  J.,  and  Noah. 
He  has  been  school  trustee  for  four  years. 

Jesse  Miller,  son  of  Ezra,  was  an  early  settler  and  farmer  in 
the  town.  His  wife  was  Julia  A.  Meeker. 

Charles  T.  Goodrich,  only  son  of  Herman  N.  Goodrich,  was 
born  December  7,  1852,  in  the  town  of  Tioga,  where  he  was  brought 
up  and  always  lived.  By  occupation  he  is  a farmer  and  now  lives 
on  the  farm  formerly  owned  by  A.  J.  Goodrich,  deceased.  He 
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married  May  10,  1874,  Mary  Francis  Deyo,  of  the  town  of  Tioga. 
Children/  Herman  A.,  William  N.,  Lucy  E.,  Mary  L.,  Sarah 
Frances,  Andrew  Jackson  and  Ruth. 

Among  the  early  settlers  in  this  town  were  James  and  Benjamin 
Brooks.  Benjamin  was  born  June  10,  1769,  in  Dublin,  Ireland. 
The  Brooks  family  came  to  America  first  to  New  Jersey  and,  in 
1789,  the  brothers  came  to  this  town  and  located  at  Pipe  Creek, 
now  Tioga  Center.  Benjamin  married  Polly  Stowe,  and  had  chil- 
dren : Ira,  born  December  18,  1805  ; Polly,  born  May  22,  1807  ; 
William,  born  October  8,  1808  ; Cornelius,  born  March  28,  1810  ; 
James,  horn  October  31,  1811  ; Sally  A.,  born  May  7,  1814  ; Rachel, 
born  February  8,  1816  ; Johnson  A.,  born  June  2,  1818  ; Melissa, 
born  December  21,  1820  ; Benjamin,  born  July  28,  1822  ; Patty, 
born  April  2,  1824  ; Harriet,  born  July  4,  1826.  Cornelius  Brooks 
married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Susan  (Heath)  Fuller, 
October  6,  1829,  and  settled  at  Tioga  Center,  where  he  died  July 
10,  1895.  His  wife  died  February  18,  1887.  He  was  a farmer  and 
a lumberman  and  an  upright  man.  His  seven  children  were  : 
Rachel  T.,  (Mrs.  Cornelius  D.  Smith  of  Tioga  Center);  Harriet  C., 
Benjamin  J.,  Oeorge  T.,  Lot  M.,  Mary  L.  C.  and  Susan  D.  Lot 
M.  Brooks  was  born  November  18,  1841.  He  married  Mary  S., 
daughter  of  Edward  P.  and  Susan  (Slocum)  Robertson,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1865  and  settled  at  Tioga  Center.  His  trades  are  bridge- 
builder,  carpenter  and  farmer.  He  has  two  children,  Angie  (Mrs. 
DeForest  McWhorter)  and  Fuller  L. 

Myron  H.  Post,  son  of  Dr.  Francis  R.  and  Alice  A.  (Smith 
Post,  was  born  in  Tioga  Center,  August  11,  1874.  His  education 
was  received  at  the  Tioga  schools  and  lie  was  graduated  from  the 
Union  school  in  1891.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  N.  Y.,  L.  E.  & W.  railroad  as  telegrapher.  In  1895,  he  was 
appointed  extra  station  agent  for  the  same  road,  and,  in  1896  extra 
agent  for  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Co.,  and  he  is  now  operator  in 
the  railroad  tower.  Mr.  Post  is  a composer  and  arranger  of  instru- 
mental music  for  bands,  orchestras,  etc.  He  married  Theodora, 
daughter  of  Frank  Ellison,  and  has  one  son,  Frank  II.  Post.  The 
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Post  family  originated  from  the  Laziers,  a titled  family  of  France. 
An  interesting  story  is  connected  with  the  change  of  name  from 
Lazier  to  Post.  In  Louis  XVI  time  (1793-1794),  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  the  Laziers  had  their  estates  confiscated  and  had  to  flee 
the  country.  One  Francis  Lazier,  coming  to  America,  secured  a 
position  under  our  government  to  carry  mail  between  New  York 
and  Allegany.  In  those  days  mail  carriers  were  called  “post 
men.”  He  married  and  had  three  sons,  who,  when  they  became 
old  enough,  also  carried  mail  and  were  called  “post-boys”  or 
“ posts  and  in  this  manner  the  name  was  changed.  Some  years 
after  the  war  the  emigrants  of  the  Lazier  family  returned  to 
France  and  were  restored  to  their  estates  in  Burgundy,  and  their 
descendants  now  occupy  them. 

Benjamin  J.  Brooks,  son  of  Cornelius,  was  born  about  1840.  He 
enlisted  in  Moy,  1861,  at  Candor  in  Company  K.,  26th  Regt.,  N. 
Y.  Vols.  He  was  in  several  of  the  most  momentous  engage- 
ments of  the  war  : Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Rappa- 
hannock, Acquia  Creek,  Rapidan,  Bull’s  Bluff,  Stafford  Court 
House,  Second  Bull  Run.  In  the  latter  battle  he  was  wounded  in 
the  right  shoulder.  -He  married  at  Homer,  N.  Y.,  October  22,  1863, 
Mrs.  Maria  L.  Ford,  a daughter  of  Zerah  and  Lucy  (Chapman) 
Tanner.  Mr.  Brooks  is  one  of  the  progressive  farmers  of  Tioga 
county,  and  is  master  of  the  Pomona  grange. 

Josiah  Oils  or  Guiles,  son  of  Henry,  was  born  in  Otsego  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  came  to  this  town  in  1836,  settled  near  Pipe  Creek  and 
took  up  a lot  of  wild  land  where  he  built  a log  house  and  cleared 
up  a farm.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Daniel  Baker.  They 
had  ten  children.  His  son  Leonard  married  Louise,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Diadama  (Green)  Cook,  and  about  1853  located  on  the 
farm  which  he  now  owns  and  where  he  resides.  This  farm  he 
cleared  up.  Of  his  ten  children  nine  are  living  ; Samuel,  of  Tioga 
Center,  married  Sarah  Burger  ; Maritta(Mrs.  W.C.  Green),  of  Tioga 
Center  ; Lydia  A.  (Mrs.  Gilbert  Hart),  of  Candor  ; Adelaide  (Mrs. 
E.  Merritt),  of  Owego  ; Andrew  of  Tioga  Center  (married  Lydia 
Dewey)  ; Adelbert,  of  Tioga ; Willis,  of  Tioga,  married  Emeline 
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Cook  ; George,  of  Tioga,  married  Flora  Bergusen.  Waterman 
Guiles,  of  Tioga  Center,  born  November  1,  1844,  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany F.,  179th  New  York  Regt.,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Pegram 
farm  and  the  series  of  engagements  before  Petersburg,  and  was 
discharged  June  8,  1865.  He  married  Susan  D.  Brooks.  He  has 
been  a farmer  since  returning  to  civil  life.  In  1887  he  came  to  Tioga 
Center.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guiles  have  three  children,  Cornelius,  Wal- 
ter and  Mattie.  Mr.  Guiles  is  a member  of  Hagadorn  Post,  G.  A. 
R.,  of  Halsey  Valley. 

Aris  and  Dolly  Haskin  settled  near  Candor.  After  some  years 
he  went  to  Indiana,  where  his  death  occurred  soon  after.  He  had 
four  children  : Aris,  Dolly  (Mrs.  John  F.  Bolster)  lives  at  Conne- 
aut,  Ohio  ; Phebe,  and  Elezer  Haskin,  who  was  born  June  4, 
1840.  Elezer  had  a long  and  faithful  war  record.  He  enlisted 
April,  1861,  in  Co.  K,  of  the  26th  New  York,  and  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Bull  Run,  Cedar  Mountain,  second  Bull  Run,  Antie- 
tam  and  the  first  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  serving  his  full  term  of 
enlistment.  After  his  regiment  was  discharged,  in  1863,  he  re- 
enlisted in  Co.  F,  8th  regiment,  Hancock’s  Veteran  Corps,  and 
was  mustered  out  in  1866.  In  1864  Mr.  Haskin  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  Adam  Fitzgerald,  of  Van  Ettenville,  who  died  in  1881. 
They  had  five  children,  of  whom  three  are  living,  Fred  E.,  Harry 
C.  and  Fenton.  In  1882  Mr.  Haskin  married  Mrs.  Lydia  Munn. 
[Mr.  Munn  was  a soldier  in  Co.  H,  Tenth  New  York  cavalry.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Munn  had  five  children,  Lelia  W.,  Carry  B.,  Lewis  H., 
J.  D.  and  Florence  M.]  After  his  second  marriage  Mr.  Haskin 
settled  in  Athens,  where  he  lived  till  1894,  when  he  moved  to 
Foster  Valley,  Tioga  county,  stayed  there  two  years,  then  moved 
to  Tioga  Center  in  April,  1896.  He  holds  membership  in  Perkins 
Post,  No.  202,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Athens,  Pa.,  and  in  Athens  lodge,  No. 
165,  of  Odd  Fellows.  Mrs.  Haskin’s  father  was  George  Shafer, 
son  of  Dedrick,  who  came  from  Orange  county  to  Chemung  in 
1826.  His  wife  was  Maria  B.  Chapman,  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Betsey  Chapman.  Mr.  Shafer  settled  in  Barton,  near  Lockwood, 
and  moved  from  there  in  1871  to  Schuyler,  Neb.,  where  he  died  in 
1895. 
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William  J.  Drake,  son  of  Joseph  and  Catharine  (Willis)  Drake, 
was  born  in  November,  1836,  in  the  town  of  Barton.  His  grand- 
father, Benjamin,  was  an  early  settler  there.  William  was  brought 
up  on  a farm  and  received  a common  school  education.  March  15, 
1860,  he  married  Emily,  daughter  of  David  S.  Coleman,  and  in 
1862  made  his  home  at  Smithboro,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
hardware  trade  with  A.  A.  Swinton  for  a number  of  years.  Later 
he  was  with  his  son,  Sidney  C.  Drake,  in  a general  store  compris- 
ing dry  goods,  groceries  and  hardware,  and  continued  with  him 
to  1888,  when  he  retired  by  reason  of  feeble  health.  He  was  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  several  years  and  postmaster  of  Smithboro 
under  President  Cleveland’s  first  administration.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  Tioga  lodge,  F.  & A.  M.,  and  of  Smithboro  lodge,  A.  0. 
U.  W.  He  was  a man  of  influence  and  highly  respected.  He  died 
October  24,  1892,  leaving  three  children,  one  son,  Sidney  C.,  born 
April  21,  1863,  who  married  Virginia,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and 
Frances  (Dunham)  Hyers,  and  lives  at  Nichols,  and  two  daughters, 
Hattie  M.  (Mrs.  E.  R.  Lounsbury),  and  Eva  D.  (Mrs.  A.  0.  Hen- 
dershot,  of  Berkshire). 

John  Gilbert  Smith,  son  of  Richard  and  Catharine  (Decker) 
Smith,  was  born  December  15,  1820,  in  Tioga.  He  carried  on  lum- 
bering very  extensively  in  Tioga  and  was  a very  prominent  man 
there.  On  September  21,  1845,  he  was  married  with  Sally  M.  La- 
mont,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  Emma  Ruth  (Mrs.  John  E. 
Pembleton),  Lauren  G.,  Catharine  M.,  Allen  L.  and  Samuel.  John 
E.  Pembleton,  son  of  Charles  and  Amanda  (Ellis)  Pembleton,  was 
horn  November  2,  1842,  in  Waverly,  where  he  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  later  attended  the  high  school  of  Bingham- 
ton. He  afterward  entered  the  employ  of  Elmer  Bros.,  bankers 
of  Waverly,  staying  there  five  years.  For  the  next  eight  years 
he  was  superintendent  of  the  Waverly  paper  mills.  He  then  pur- 
chased a farm  in  Tioga  and  lived  there  until  he  was  kicked  and 
killed  by  his  horse,  on  December  25,  1896.  He  married  Emma 
Ruth,  daughter  of  John  G.  and  Sally  M.  (Allen)  Smith,  May  25, 
1870.  Their  children  are  Mary  French  (Mrs.  Rev.  H.  Ellsworth, 
of  Nichols),  adopted  ; Emily  Ruth,  and  John  Gilbert. 
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Samuel  Kuykendall,  son  of  Peter  and  Deborah  (VanDuser) 
Kuykendall,  was  born  January  30,  1824,  in  Phillipsport,  N.  Y,, 
where  he  attended  the  common  schools  until  he  was  15  years  old. 
He  then  went  to  live  with  his  uncle,  Samuel  VanDuser,  of  Litch- 
field, Pa.,  where  he  stayed  until  1867,  then  he  came  to  Tioga,  sell- 
ing his  property  in  Pennsylvania,  and  purchased  a farm  in  Tioga, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  March  26,  1893.  As  a business 
he  always  followed  farming.  On  March  20,  1880,  he  married  Vio- 
letta, daughter  of  John  and  Violetta  (Bates)  Keynolds,  who  was 
born  May  18,  1845,  in  Delaware  county.  She  married,  second, 
Fred  Clark,  son  of  Asa,  on  January  11,  1897.  He  was  born  Janu- 
ary 19,  1857.  He  has  been  a broker  in  New  York  city.  He  mar- 
ried, first,  Etta  Hoff,  in  1874,  by  whom  be  had  one  child,  Georgia 
A.,  born  June  29,  1879.  John  Reynolds  was  born  August  11, 1802. 
He,  on  January  29,  1831,  married  Violetta  Bates,  and  died  May  16, 
1869.  His  wife  was  born  August  22,  1808,  and  died  June  30,  1891. 
They  had  nine  children  : John  J.,  born  March  30,  1832  ; Abby  J., 
born  September  16,  1834;  Ezra  E.,  born  September  18,  1836; 
Lemon  L.,  born  January  9,  1839  ; Margaret  C.,  born  January  6, 
1841 ; Nancy  E.,  born  May  25,  1843  ; Violetta,  born  May  18,  1845  ; 
Lucinda,  born  May  4,  1852  ; Sarah  M.,  born  August  11,  1856. 

William  A.  Locke,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  M.  (Healey) 
Locke,  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  May  23,  1845.  When  IS 
years  old,  while  working  in  Chenango  county,  he  enlisted  in  Co. 
L.,  20th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  and  participated  in  the  important  battles  in 
front  of  Petersburg,  and  took  active  part  in  many  raids,  capturing 
horses,  destroying  railroads  and  all  kinds  of  other  property  to 
weaken  the  enemy.  He  was  thrown  from  his  horse  in  1864,  dis- 
located his  shoulder  and  was  long  confined  in  the  hospital  at  Ports- 
mouth, Va.  He  was  honorably  discharged  at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
July  30,  1865.  Three  of  his  brothers  were  also  in  the  war,  Charles, 
Henry  D.  (wounded  at  Petersburg  and  taken  prisoner),  James  A., 
of  Co.  I.,  114th  N.  Y.  \7ols.,  was  killed  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  and 
buried  by  the  enemy  on  December  25,  1864.  Mr.  Locke  was  mar- 
ried with  Ann,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Newell)  Baldwin,  on 
February  9,  1860,  at  Truxton,  Cortland  county.  They  have  five 
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children,  Minnie  S.,  born  February  7,  L869  ; Arthur  J.,  born  March 
7,  1876  ; Earl  W.,  born  June  16,  1880  ; Clyde,  born  April  17,  1884, 
and  Goldie  M..,  born  July  3,  1885.  Mr.  Locke  was  pathmaster  five 
years,  has  been  town  clerk,  served  as  deputy  sheriff  eighteen 
months,  and  was  constable  five  years  in  Tompkins  county.  He  is 
adjutant  of  his  G.  A.  R.  post.  He  came  to  Smithboro  on  April  14, 
1891,  and  is  an  active  citizen.  He  is  district  clerk,  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  both  the  town  and  the  county  republican  committees.  On 
arriving  in  Smithboro,  Mr.  Locke  purchased  the  Mansion  house 
which  he  conducted  for  five  years.  In  September,  1895,  he  sold  it 
to  E.  R.  Cox,  and  is  not  now  in  any  active  business.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  I.  0.  R.  M.  lodge  and  has  held  all  the  chairs.  He  is  also 
a member  of  the  I.  O.  0.  F.  lodge,  was  its  treasurer  three  years  and 
is  now  right  supporter  of  the  vice-grand. 

Prof.  Irving  F.  Stetler,  the  capable  superintendent  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Sayre,  Pa.,  is  the  son  of  Stokes  and  Ellen  (Duff) 
Stetler,  and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Tioga,  this  county,  on  No- 
vember 28,  1860.  Receiving  his  education  at  Tioga  union  school, 
Owego  academy,  and  Cortland  normal  school,  he  was  graduated 
from  the  latter  in  1885.  After  teaching  a few  months  at  Chenango 
Forks,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  Smithboro,  N.  Y., 
for  two  years,  then  was  at  Collins  Center  in  Erie  county  for  two 
years,  next  taught  at  Nichols  for  five  years.  His  success  was  such 
that  in  1894  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  public  schools  of 
Sayre,  where  he  is  now  located.  In  December,  1892  he  was  mar- 
ried with  Miss  Kate  Sherwood  of  Nichols.  Mr.  Stetler’s  grand- 
father, Benjamin  Stetler,  came  to  Sayre  from  Pike  county,  Pa., 
about  1835,  and  in  two  or  three  years  moved  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  re- 
moving from  there  to  Tioga  about  fifty  years  ago.  By  a second 
marriage  he  had  seven  children.  His  son,  Stokes,  was  horn  in 
Pike  county  and  came  to  Tioga  with  his  father. 
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After  the  revocation  of  the  “Edict  of  Nantes”  (1685),  the  Cory- 
ell family,  Huguenots,  left  its  home  in  the  Alsace-Lorraine  section 
of  France,  and,  coming  to  America,  landed  at  Perth  Amboy,  N. 
J.  The  ancestors  of  the  judge  bought  lands  at  Lambertville  in 
1732,  were  granted  a patent  for  a ferry  by  King  George  II,  Jan- 
uary 7,  1733,  and  operated  it  when  it  was  crossed  by  Washington’s 
army  en  route  to  the  battle  of  Trenton.  In  1777,  Emanuel  Coryell, 
then  a federal  soldier,  was  appointed  “forage-master  ” at  “ Cory- 
ell’s ferry  ” by  Col.  Clement  Biddle,  forage-master  general  of  the 
federal  army,  and  from  February  19  to  February  22,  1778,  he  sup- 
plied the  whole  federal  army  with  five  days  rations,  while  it  was 
crossing  the  Delaware  previous  to  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  In 
1779  he  resigned  the  position.  In  1791  Mr.  Coryell  left  Lambert - 
ville,  his  native  place,  with  a young  family  and  settled  on  the 
Susquehanna  in  this  county.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers, 
became  the  agent  of  Robert  H.  Hooper  and  other  land  proprietors, 
and  had  extensive  dealings  with  the  settlers.  From  his  upright 
and  benevolent  course  in  that  capacity,  he  contributed  much  to- 
ward the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  this  part  of  the  state. 
He  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  a high  degree,  was 
several  times  a member  of  the  legislature,  and  for  many  years  a 
first  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  In  this  and  various 
other  offices  held  in  the  course  of  a long  life,  he  sustained  a high 
character  for  talents,  honor  and  integrity.  A soldier  of  the  army 
of  Washington,  Judge  Coryell  was  ardently  attached  to  and  a 
firm  supporter  of  Washington  and  his  policy,  and  no  dictates  of 
interest  or  subserviency  to  the  opinions  of  others  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  withhold  an  honest  and  independent  expression  of 
his  opinions.  His  private  manners  were  marked  by  an  easy  and 
unrestrained  affability,  and  upon  the  bench  he  arrogated  nothing 
to  himself  from  an  undue  estimate  of  his  powers  or  of  his  posi- 
tion. His  house  was  ever  the  center  of  good  cheer  for  the  vicinity . 
He  died  in  1835,  aged  82  years. 
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Vincent  Matthews  Coryell,  son  of  Hon.  Emanuel  and  Fran- 
ces Coryell,  was  born  in  Nichols,  June  28,  1800.  His  natural  en- 
dowments and  gift  were  of  a high  order.  An  imposing  physique, 
a fine  voice  for  public  address,  and  a strong  mental  sagacity  and 
keenness  combining,  constituted  him  a person  for  distinction  in 
any  calling.  Early  in  his  “teens”  he  had  mastered  a good  Eng- 
lish education,  was  well  advanced  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  classed 
as  a superior  scholar,  he  was  graduated  from  Union  College.  Im- 
mediately after  graduation  he  was  sent  to  the  law  office  of  Vincent 
Matthews  (of  whom  he  was  named)  and  William  B.  Rochester  at 
Bath,  with  whom  he  studied  until  his  examination  at  Albany, 
where  he  received  his  diploma,  signed  by  Chief  Justice  Savage. 
He  immediately  entered  upon  a flattering  practice  at  Bath.  He 
married  in  1821  Jane,  daughter  of  Hon.  Dugald  Cameron.  Her 
illness  and  death  changed  him  from  skepticism  to  a Christian  be- 
liever and  later  brought  him  into  the  ministry.  His  call  to  preach 
was  at  first  resisted  hut  finally  heartily  responded  to.  He  united 
with  the  Methodist  church,  received  his  license  to  preach  from 
John  Griffin  in  1825,  and  began  the  work  of  an  itinerant  on  Tioga 
circuit.  In  1828  he  was  received  “on  trial”  in  Genesee  conference 
and  appointed  to  Canaan  (Pa.)  circuit.  We  trace  his  itinerant  ca- 
reer from  Canaan  to  Bridgewater,  Wyoming,  Scipio,  Marcellus, 
Watertown,  Syracuse,  Rome,  Cazenovia,  Skaneateles,  Coopers- 
town,  Norwich,  Waverly.  In  1848-1846  he  was  presiding  elder  of 
Owego  district.  He  was  pastor  in  Syracuse  twice,  and  while  there 
built  the  First  Methodist  church  edifice.  Revivals  swept  over  every 
station  he  occupied.  His  ministerial  life  covered  more  than  sixty 
years  and  the  number  of  conversions  under  his  ministry  was  about 
3,000.  Twelve  of  his  converts  became  ministers  and  four  doctors 
of  divinity.  As  a minister  Mr.  Coryell  possessed  more  than  ordi- 
nary mental  grasp  and  intellectual  preparation.  Dogmas,  and 
teachings  of  whatever  sort  that  antagonized  truth,  were  brought 
speedily  to  judgment  by  his  logic  and  address.  His  personal  expe- 
rience was  preeminent.  His  soul  flashed  the  light  with  which  it 
was  permeated.  His  second  marriage  was  on  February  11,  1833, 
and  with  Miss  Rachel  E.  Lounsbury,  a teacher  in  a young  ladies’ 
seminary  at  Troy.  Of  Mr.  Coryell’s  children  six  are  living  : Email- 
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uel  Coryell,  of  Nichols  ; Mrs.  T.  J.  McElhemy,  of  Ithaca  ; Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Sheldon,  of  Waverly : Mrs. 
Clementina  C.  Faulkner  of  Atchison,  Ivan.;  and  Mrs.  E.  Josephine 
Whitman  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Coryell  died  November  5,  1889. 

James  Howell,  son  of  Sampson  and  Elizabeth  Howell,  was  born 
November  27,  1878,  in  Frelinghuysen,  N.  J.  Sampson  was  the 
third  farmer  of  that  town  in  size  of  farm  and  success.  James  mar- 
ried Amelia  Lanning  about  1802.  In  February,  1806,  he  with  his 
wife  and  two  children  and  a younger  brother,  started  for  Nichols 
from  New  Jersey  in  a rudely  constructed  sleigh  with  wooden  shoes, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  which  contained  all  their  goods.  They  came 
by  the  route  of  “The  Shades  of  Death,”  presumably  the  route 
taken  eastward  by  the  survivors  of  the  Wyoming  massacre. 
James  Howell  settled  one  hundred  rods  below  Judge  Coryell,  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Stewart,  hut  soon  bought  the  farm  re- 
cently owned  by  Emanuel  Coryell,  Jr.,  back  of  Hooper’s  Valley. 
Here  he  lived  until  1815.  Wolves  and  other  wild  animals  were 
troublesome.  Much  corn  was  carried  off  and  destroyed  by  bears, 
which  also  in  a few  weeks  time  carried  off  between  thirty  and 
forty  pigs.  In  1814,  Mr.  Howell  traded  this  place  for  one  owned 
by  Elijah  Cole,  one  mile  south  of  the  site  of  Nichols  village.  This 
farm  comprised  126  acres  of  good  pine  and  hemlock  and  a primi- 
tive sawmill  with  a “flutter  wheel.”  This  mill  was  used  during 
a long  period  of  lumbering,  and  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Water- 
mills of  this  section  when  it  was  taken  down,  January  24,  1897. 
Both  pine  and  hemlock  have  gone,  the  last  of  the  latter  on  the 
Howell  place  being  converted  into  lumber  in  the  winter  of  1896  and 
1897.  The  early  price  of  pine  lumber  down  to  about  1840  was  from 
$5  to  $6  per  M.  About  1827  Mr.  Howell  purchased  an  adjacent  lot 
of  heavy  timber  containing  162  acres.  Soon  after  he  bought  the 
Robinson  and  Brewster  lot,  on  the  east  hill,  of  250  acres,  so  that 
his  acreage  was  288  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  and  250  on 
the  east  side.  He  was  a good  farmer,  steady  and  industrious.  He 
donated  liberally  to  the  churches,  though  not  a church  member. 
He  was  the  smallest  of  his  parents’  eight  sons,  weighing  but  200 
pounds,  while  his  heaviest  brother  weighed  840  pounds.  James 
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Howell  died  December  23,  1887  ; liis  wife  died  March  30,  1823.  Of 
their  eight  children  six  attained  maturity  and  several  advanced 
old  age.  A daughter,  Fannie  (Mrs.  Stephen  Morey),  died  in  May, 
1890,  in  her  89th  year,  and  her  brother,  John,  died  the  next  August 
in  his  86th  year. 

Robert  Howell,  the  only  survivor  of  James  Howell’s  family, 
was  born  September  4,  1815,  in  a log  house  on  the  Howell  home- 
stead, about  one  mile  south  of  Nichols  village.  This  house  was  12 
by  14  feet  in  size  with  a frame  addition  of  8 by  12  feet,  and  was 
within  thirty  feet  of  the  Wappasening  creek  (west  side).  His  pres- 
ent home  is  one  mile  further  south,  on  his  pleasant  farm  of  160 
acres,  lying  partly  in  Pennsylvania.  Robert  was  sent  to  school 
when  eight  years  old  and  was  also  taught  to  work.  Before  he 
was  ten  he  had  dragged  and  “ harrowed  in  ” many  fields  of  grain, 
and  when  but  twelve  was  sent  to  aid  a man  in  running  a sawmill. 
(Sawing  was  hard  work  then,  toiling  all  day  and  half  the  night.) 
The  schools  he  attended  were  the  district  one  now  called  the 
“line”  school  and  that  at  Nichols.  They  were  poor,  and  his  at- 
tendance ended  when  he  was  seventeen.  He  was  a natural  student, 
with  great  preference  for  geography,  boys’  travels  and  hunting 
stories.  An  omnivorous  reader,  he  early  began  to  study  geology, 
history,  zoology,  paleontology,  ethnology,  etc.  Botany  had  great 
attractions  for  him  and,  in  a time  when  books  were  rare  articles, 
be  had  read  much.  A few  school  books  and  a much  less  number 
of  other  volumes  were  all  he  could  get  in  boyhood,  but  his  father 
took  two  or  three  newspapers  and  agricultural  journals,  which 
were  eagerly  devoured.  Robert  was  early  a collector,  and  when 
only  eighteen  owned  about  twenty  bound  books  and  as  many 
pamphlets.  Now  his  library  contains  about  4,000  books  and 
pamphlets,  hundreds  of  large  quarto  volumes  and  a few  folios, 
many  volumes  weighing  from  ten  to  eighteen  pounds.  It  has 
many  books  that  cannot  be  duplicated  in  a radius  of  many  miles. 
In  August,  1852,  Mr.  Howell  was  elected  a member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Science,  which  included  the  United  States, 
British  America  and  Mexico,  and  had  members  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  etc.  His  name  was  proposed  by  Louis  Agassiz, 
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the  eminent  scientist,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  James  Hall,  our  dis- 
tinguished state  geologist.  Mr.  Howell  then  began  to  collect  the 
Chemung  fossils  to  supply  the  demand  of  geologists.  Each  of  the 
more  than  fifty  boxes  of  these  fossils  sent  out  by  him  was  from 
240  to  350  pounds  in  weight.  These  went  to  aid  the  state  geol- 
ogists of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  in  their 
state  surveys  (with  many  duplicates  for  their  private  collections), 
and  to  the  Smithsonian  institution,  the  New  York  state  geological 
collection,  Prof.  Agassiz,  Cambridge  university  and  numerous 
other  universities  and  colleges.  The  last  two  boxes  (one  of  fossils, 
one  of  drift  bowlders)  went  to  the  university  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Howell  for  twenty  years  kept  a record  of  the  weather  for  the 
meteorological  bureau  at  Washington,  beginning  with  “old  prob- 
abilities ” and  ending  with  General  Greeley’s  term  of  service.  For 
thirty  years  he  has  made  reports  of  remarkable  storms  and  events 
in  Nichols  to  the  regents  of  the  state  university.  He  has  cata- 
logued the  forest  trees  and  shrubs  of  Nichols  for  the  same  body, 
and  some  years  since  made  a report  of  the  timber  and  wood  in 
Tioga  county  for  the  United  States  forestry  commission.  These 
papers  were  printed  in  state  and  United  States  publications,  and 
in  reputable  periodicals.  Mr.  Howell  has  had  a busy  life.  He  has 
helped  to  chop  and  clear  over  200  acres  of  land,  yet  he  has  been 
an  indefatigable  student.  Much  of  his  study  has  been  done  in 
evenings  and  in  mornings  before  day,  yet  so  much  study  by  lamp 
and  candle  light  has  little  impaired  his  sight.  In  his  eighty-sec- 
ond year  he  now  reads  hours  daily  without  using  glasses,  which 
he  has  never  needed.  Never  a member  of  any  church,  but  an 
universalist  in  belief,  he  has  aided  in  the  building  and  support  of 
several  churches  of  different  denominations.  With  remarkably 
clear  understanding  and  faculties,  Mr.  Howell  is  passing  the 
evening  of  an  useful  life  and  is  tenderly  cared  for  as  the  twilight 
deepens. 

The  ancestor  of  Miles  Forman,  Robert  Forman,  of  Lincolnshire, 
England,  who  was  persecuted  for  his  faith  by  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, went  to  live  in  Flushing,  Holland,  in  1618,  then  he  and  others 
of  his  faith  came  to  the  Dutch  colony  in  America  to  live.  They 
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obtained  from  the  government  of  the  New  Netherlands,  under 
Governor  Kieft,  a grant  of  land  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island, 
in  Queen’s  county;  they  called  the  place  Flushing.  Robert  For- 
man was  one  of  the  corporators  of  Flushing  in  1645.  He  removed 
to  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  and  after  the  conquest  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands by  the  English  in  1664,  he  removed  to  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.  He 
had  a son  Aaron,  who  also  had  a son  Aaron,  whose  son  Aaron 
married  Susanna  Townsend,  the  daughter  of  the  second  of  two 
brothers  who  came  from  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Aaron  and  Susanna  had  several  sons  ; one,  Jacob,  settled 
in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.  Jacob’s  son,  John,  married  Jerusha 
Lands,  had  daughters  Betsey,  Jerusha,  Sally,  Susanna,  and  one 
son,  Miles  Forman,  who  was  horn  September  26,  1762.  He  enlist- 
ed when  eighteen,  May  4,  1780,  in  the  continental  army  (Col.  Albert 
Paulding’s  regiment),  served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was 
in  several  stirring  engagements.  Once  when  home  on  leave  the 
tories  surrounded  the  house,  and  he  jumped  from  the  window 
escaping  unseen.  The  tories  whipped  his  sister  Jerusha  with  their 
ramrods  because  she  would  not  tell  where  he  was.  Her  father 
made  an  iron  flail  to  whip  them,  and  used  it  effectively  several 
times.  His  arm  with  the  flail  is  on  one  issue  of  the  continental 
money — the  $2.00  bill  of  1780.  Miles  Forman,  after  the  war,  mar- 
ried Anna  Platt,  of  Bedford,  Westchester  county,  and  afterward 
in  1790,  came  to  Nichols,  where  he  bought  a large  farm.  He  was 
twice  sheriff  of  Tioga  county  when  it  also  comprised  the  counties  of 
Chemung,  Tompkins  and  part  of  Schuyler.  He  died  in  Nichols, 
February,  1834,  aged  77  years.  He  left  six  daughters  : Jerusha, 
married  with  David  Olds  ; Torreta  with  James  Bush  ; Anna  with 
Clark  Hyatt ; Sarah  with  Ira  Ransom  ; Rue  with  Jacob  Wood  ; 
Frances  with  Shevinus  Dunham  ; Elizabeth  with  Edmund  Mc- 
Quigg.  He  had  four  sons.  Smith  married  Martha  Miller.  His 
sons  are  the  only  ones  of  the  name  living  in  the  county.  They 
are  Edmund  Forman,  of  Barton,  Miles  Forman,  of  Nichols,  and 
Samuel  Forman,  of  Elmira.  He  has  one  grandson,  John  Forman, 
of  Nichols.  Sands  married  Mary  Mathews.  His  sons  live  in  Cali 
fornia  and  Chicago ; Miles,  who  married  Hannah  Brodhead,  and 
Ferris  Forman  lives  in  Stockton,  Cal.  He  is  now  eighty-eight 
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years  of  age.  He  was  colonel  of  the  third  Illinois  regiment  during 
the  Mexican  war.  He  went  to  California  in  1849,  was  a demo- 
cratic postmaster  of  Sacramento  under  James  Buchanan.  He 
was  also  counsel  for  Captain  Sutter,  the  discoverer  of  gold  in 
California. 

Smith  Forman,  son  of  Miles  and  Anna  (Platt)  Forman,  was  born 
February  3,  1787,  in  Westchester  county.  He  was  married  with 
Martha,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Polly  (Warren)  Miller,  in  1816. 
They  had  eight  children  : Mary  A.  (deceased),  (Mrs.  Abram  F. 
Pruyn),  John  (deceased),  Miles,  Almira,  (Mrs.  Thomas  Osterhout), 
Martha  (Mrs.  Jackson  C.  Bunnell),  Edmond  M.,  Samuel  W.,  Julia 
(Mrs.  Robert  Howell)  (deceased).  Miles  Forman  was  born  Septem- 
ber 13,  1825,  in  Nichols,  where  he  was  educated  iu  the  common 
schools.  He  then  for  six  years  was  in  stock-raising  and  did  a 
shipping  business.  Since  then  he  has  “ lumbered  ’’and,  in  1860,  he 
opened  a retail  liquor  store  in  Nichols,  which  he  conducted  for  six 
years,  when  he  retired  and  is  now  not  actively  engaged  in  any 
business.  He  was  married  with  Stella,  daughter  of  Nehemiah  and 
Diantha  (Wilson)  Platt,  on  November  14,  1854.  They  had  two 
children,  Martha  and  Charles  P.,  both  deceased.  Mr.  Forman 
now,  at  the  age  of  74  years,  is  as  active  as  a boy.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Westbrook  Masonic  lodge  of  Nichols,  and  is  now  its 
oldest  member.  (See  page  475.) 

The  first  ancestor  of  the  Lounsberrys  of  Nichols  that  can  be 
definitely  traced  is  Richard,  probably  the  English  emigrant,  whom 
Dutchess' county  records  showed  to  have  lived  there  in  1648.  * He 
moved  to  Putnam  county  in  1 660,  and  later  to  Rye,  Westchester 
county,  where  he  lived  from  1672  until  his  death  in  1693.  He  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  DuBois,  a member  of  a rich  Hugenot  family  that  was 
driven  from  France  by  Catholic  persecution,  and  were  later  wealthy 
silk  manufacturers  in  Holland.  Family  tradition  claims  their  de- 
scent from  a knight  serving  under  William  the  Conqueror  in  1060. 
The  Nichols  line  comes  down  through  Michael  Lounsberry,  son  of 
Richard,  who  was  born  about  1685  and  died  in  1731.  He  moved 

* This  ancestral  history  of  the  family  was  procured  by  Fred  H.  Quintard,  of  South 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  nephew  of  ex-Gov.  P.  C.  Lounsberry  of  Connecticut. 
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to  Stamford,  Conn.,  as  early  as  1708  and  bought  land  there.  On 
June  19,  1707,  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Lieut.  Jonathan,  and 
granddaughter  of  Robert  Lockwood,  who  came  from  England  to 
Watertown,  Mass.,  with  Winthrop  about  1630.  Their  children 
are  Elizabeth  and  Sarah,  born  June  18,  1708  ; Michael,  born  Jan- 
uary 28,  1709,  died  November  16,  1730  ; Jemima,  born  March  17, 
1 71 1 ; Josh;  i,  born  July  1,  1716  ; Monmouth,  born  December  23, 
1717  ; Nehemiah,  born  December  23,  1718  ; Abigail,  born  Septem- 
ber 11,  1719  ; Jonathan,  born  October  20,  1721,  died  1791.  Mon- 
mouth married  in  1738  and  had  these  children  : Thomas,  born  Jan- 
uary 16,  1739;  Elizabeth,  born  July  25,  1741,  died  young  ; Benja- 
min, Sr.,  born  December  28,  1742,  died  in  1771  ; Michael,  born  Sep- 
tember 12,  1744  ; Elizabeth,  born  September  6,  1746  ; Monmouth, 
born  July  31,  1748  ; William,  born  February  28,  1749,  died  young  ; 
Jemima,  born  December  4,  1751  ; William,  born  August  5,  1753  ; 
Tamar,  born  September  11,  1755  ; and  Abigail,  birth  unknown. 

Benjamin  Lounsberry,  Jr.,  was  born  April  11,  1767,  in  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  and  died  in  Nichols,  May  31,  1857.  After  his  father’s 
death  his  mother  married  Jonathan  Platt,  and  moved  to  Bedford, 
Westchester  county,  this  state,  where  they  lived  until  1794,  when 
they  came  to  Nichols  where  Mr.  Platt  had  purchased  a large  tract 
of  land  in  1793.  Benjamin  had  married  in  1792  Elizabeth,  a daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Platt  by  his  first  wife.  Their  children  were  Harriet 
(Mrs.  J.  W.  Laning),  born  June  7,  1793  ; Hannah,  (Mrs.  Samuel 
H.  Dunham),  born  May  28,  1795  ; Platt,  born  September  18,  1797  ; 
Charles,  born  July  19,  1800  ; Horace,  born  December  12,  1804  ; 
Benjamin,  2d.,  born  May  4,  1807,  died  September 20,  1888  ; James, 
born  October  7,  1809;  William,  born  December  6,  1812,  died  July 
12,  1887,  and  Norman,  born  May  7,  1815.  Piatt  Lounsberry,  son 
of  Benjamin,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Nichols  and  was  a farmer  in  that 
town  ail  of  his  life.  By  his  wife,  Sarah  Laning,  he  bad  these  chil- 
dren, Sarah  (Mrs.  Robert  Howell),  Platt,  Mary,  Amos,  Horace, 
Prudence  (Mrs.  James  Morey),  Betsey  (Mrs.  Andrew  Hunt),  Ben- 
jamin, Harriet,  George,  and  Enoch. 

William  Lounsberry,  son  of  Benjamin,  Jr.,  passed  his  life  on 
the  old  homestead  at  Lounsberry  Station,  married,  first,  Sarah  Ray- 
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mond,  who  was  mother  of  his  three  children  : William  R.,  Edward 
W.,  born  Oct.  2,  1850,  died  March  2,  1864,  and  Jennie  (Mrs.  David 
T.  Easton),  born  February  24,  1855.  William  R.  Lounsberry  was 
born  on  the  ancestral  acres  at  Lounsberry  Station  in  Nichols  on 
April  30,  1846,  and  has  made  his  home  there  during  his  life,  devot- 
ing himself  wholly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  On  November  s, 
1874,  he  was  married  with  Mary,  daughter  of  William  McKerlie,  of 
Waterford,  Ont. 

Clark  Hyatt,  son  of  John  and  Rachel  (Clark)  Hyatt,  was  born 
at  Shrub  Oak,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  July  31,  1793.  His 
grandfather,  Joshua  Hyatt,  was  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary 
army.  Clark  Hyatt  came  to  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  in  1815.  In  1822  he 
married  Anna  Forman,  daughter  of  Miles  Forman,  of  the  town  of 
Nichols.  He  bought  out  squatter  claims  on  Coxe’s  patent  and 
cleared  a large  farm  of  340  acres.  He  sold  his  farm  in  1867  and 
removed  to  Flint,  Mich.,  where  he  subsequently  died.  Clark 
Hyatt  was  appointed  judge  of  the  county  court  of  Tioga  county 
by  Gov.  William  C.  Bouck  in  1844,  and  served  during  the  time 
limited  by  the  constitution.  He  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
prosperous  farmers  of  the  county,  and  was  much  respected.  To 
the  poor  and  needy  he  always  extended  a helping  hand,  and  his 
hospitality  was  unbounded.  He  left  one  son,  Ferris  Forman 
Hyatt,  who  died  in  Flint,  Mich.,  some  years  ago. 

f 

George  Walker  (W alger)  a German,  was  settled  in  1774  near 
the  mouth  of  Nescopeck  creek  in  Northumberland  (now  Luzerne) 
county,  Pa.,  owned  a farm  and  soon  thereafter  built  a log  grist- 
mill. It  is  said  that  he  was  a soldier  in  the  militia  defending 
Wyoming  at  the  “massacre”  July  3,  1778.  About  1780  here- 
moved  to  Salem,  Pa.,  and  owned  land  and  another  gristmill  wrhich 
was  burned.  This  land  he  leased  in,  or  near,  1788  to  one  Jacob 
Shaffer,  just  as  he  was  embarking  his  family  for  a home  further 
up  the  Susquehanna.  Tradition  says  that  this  lease  ran  for  ninety- 
nine  years  and  that  the  consideration  was  “ a hat  full  of  silver 
poured  into  his  wife’s  apron.”  He  made  his  new  home  (109  years 
ago)  in  an  unbroken  wilderness  on  the  river  flats  in  Nichols,  just 
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south  of  Osborn  Station.  Hero  lie  cleared  a farm,  soon  replaced 
his  first  log  house  by  comfortable  buildings,  erected  a sawmill  and 
a distillery.  His  first  purchase  was  “ patent  No.  2,”  2 13  acres,  the 
next  “patent  No.  1,”  of  362  acres.  About  1S00  he  bought  513 
acres  on  Cayuta  creek  of  John  Cantine,  on  which  in  1808  he  built 
a grist  mill  which  was  kept  in  the  family  nearly  fifty  years.  Mr. 
Walker  was  of  the  best  class  of  the  frugal,  industrious  Hollander, 
with  a large  dash  of  Yankee  enterprise  in  his  make-up.  He  died 
on  April  16,  1812.  Of  his  large  family,  Betsey,  born  Nescopeck, 
1780,  married  in  Nichols  George  W.  Haines,  has  descendants  in 
this  county.  Samuel,  born  Salem,  September  16,  1788,  always 
lived  on  the  homestead  farm  in  Nichols  and  died  September  12, 
1848.  Mary,  born  on  this  same  farm,  October  29,  1789,  married 
Willard  Hunt,  always  resided  on  the  farm  where  she  was  bora, 
and  died  July  26,  1866.  Elias,  born  July  15,  1792,  died  in  Factory- 
ville,  October  30,  1851.  George,  horn  in  1795,  died  February  14, 
1837,  at  Factoryville.  John,  born  in  1798,  about  1822  settled  in 
Chemung  where  he  died.  Samuel,  born  Salem,  Pa.,  died  in  Nichols, 
where  he  also  was  a farmer  and  lumberman  through  life. 
June  14,  1812,  he  married  Sally  Schoonover,  horn  in  Newtown, 
N.  J.,  August  25,  1792,  died  January  5,  1879.  Children  : Jane  B., 
(married  Dr.  William  Kiff  of  Athens,  Pa.)  Charles,  Frances  (died 
young),  Daniel  B.,  Henry,  William  K.,  Adelia  (married  Isaac  Ter- 
williger)  and  Alonzo  P.,  Elias  Walker,  born  on  the  Nichols  home- 
stead July  15,  1792,  died  Factoryville,  October  30,  1851.  He  oper- 
ated the  grist  mill  on  Cayuta  creek  the  most  of  his  life.  He  mar- 
ried Mary  Whittaker,  born  January  20,  1804,  died  January  15, 
1890.  Children  : Emily  (Mrs.  Nelson  Stewart),  Mary  E.  (Mrs. 
Henry  S.  Davis);  Horace  M.,  William  E.,  John  W.,  Lewis,  Sarah 
S.  (Mrs.  Adolphus  G.  Allen),  Eliza,  Julia  (Mrs.  Henry  Walker), 
Amelia  A.  (Mrs.  A.  Willoughby  Blakely).  George  Walker,  Jr,, 
born  March  5,  1795,  died  February  14,  1837,  inherited  and  settled 
on  part  of  the  Cayuta  creek  farm,  where  he  became  wealthy.  He 
married  Zullimma  W. , daughter  of  Major  Zephon  Flower,  a revo- 
lutionary soldier  and  a surveyor  at  Athens  for  fifty  years.  She 
was  born  April  6,  1800,  in  Sheshequin,  Pa.,  died  Waverly,  N.  Y., 
September  1,  1852.  Children  : Glencarn,  Leonora  (Mrs.  Joseph  P. 
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Cox),  Leander,  farmer,  lumberman,  merchant,  lives  north  of 
Waverly  village  on  part  of  the  old  Walker  homestead.  He  mar- 
ried Julia  W.,  daughter  Cfeorge  Hanna,  whose  father,  John,  was 
a revolutionary  soldier  and  a large  owner  of  land  in  Ellistown,  her 
place  of  birth.  Zephon  F.,  a noted  surveyor  and  civil  engineer  of 
this  section,  married  Rebecca  M.,  daughter  of  Amos  Franklin. 
Her  great-grandfather,  Col.  John  Franklin,  was  a revolutionary 
patriot  and  captain  of  a company  which  reached  Wyoming  a day 
after  the  “massacre.”  Thaddeus  S.,  a farmer  and  merchant  of 
Waverly,  married  Ambrosia  M..  daughter  of  George  Hanna. 
Helen  Marion  B.  (Mrs.  Horace  Whittaker)  of  Waverly.  George  C., 
a merchant-broker  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Portia  Z.,  born  November  8, 
1834,  died  Waverly,  August  30,  1852. 

Jonathan  Hunt,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  about  1760,  came  from 
Bedford,  N.  Y.,  to  Nichols  in  1797,  and  located  one  mile  below  the 
village.  He  was  a soldier  under  Gen.  Warren  at  Bunker  Hill  and 
fought  during  the  revolution.  He  married  Millicent  Brown,  and 
had  nine  children,  Ebenezer,  Mary,  Willard,  John,  AdOnijah, 
Jonathan,  Irena,  Seth  and  Harvey.  He  and  his  sons  did  well  their 
part  as  pioneers  and  made  great  rents  in  the  thick  forests  of  the 
town,  he  and  Jonathan,  Jr.,  building  mills  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  Hunt’s  mills.  He  died  at  an  old  age. 

Ebenezer  Hunt,  son  of  Jonathan,  was  born  May  6,  1783,  in 
Bedford,  came  to  Nichols  with  or  soon  after  his  father,  and  here 
he  was  married  with  Mrs.  Abigail  (Dodd)  White,  daughter  of 
Stephen  Dodd,  and  here  he  made  his  home  for  life,  dying  in  1856. 
His  wife  survived  him  ten  years.  They  had  six  children,  Willis- 
ton,  Henderson,  Phebe,  Abigail,  Eliza  J.,  and  Ebenezer.  Of 
these  two  now  survive,  Ebenezer  and  Eliza  J.,  who  married  a 
Schoonover.  [The  Schoonovers  were  early  (about  1791)  settlers  in 
the  town  of  Tioga.  James  Schoonover  made  his  home  where 
Nicholas  Schoonover  now  resides.  His  descendants  are  quite  nu- 
merous and  are  mostly  farmers.]  Ebenezer  Hunt,  Jr.,  was  born 
March  27,  1825,  in  Nichols,  acquired  a good  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  became  a farmer,  for  several  years  taught  school, 
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and  for  two  terms  was  school  trustee.  Mr.  Hunt  lias  been  a suc- 
cessful farmer  and  a worthy  citizen,  and  is  now  residing  on  the 
same  ground  where  he  was  born. 

Stephen  Dodd  was  of  English  descent.  His  parents  were  early 
settlers  in  New  Jersey.  They  came  to  Wyoming  some  time  after 
the  massacre,  and  from  there  to  this  town,  where  he  took  up  a lot 
of  wild  land.  He  was  a farmer  and  had  six  children,  Stephen, 
Joseph,  Abigail,  Phebe,  Anna  and  Jeremiah.  He  was  a quiet, 
law  abiding  citizen  of  industrious  habits. 

The  Dunham  family  has  been  well  represented  in  Nichols,  nine 
brothers  coming  hither  between  1812  and  1836,  of  whom  five  made 
here  their  permanent  homes.  Sylvanus  Dunham,  their  father, 
born  in  1754,  in  England,  settled  at  East  Town,  Saratoga  county, 
was  a captain  in  the  revolutionary  army.  Here  he  kept  many 
horses,  imported  from  England.  He  removed  to  Madison  county 
in  1806  and  owned  a ferry  on  North  river.  He  was  at  one  time 
very  wealthy,  but  had  little  at  his  death,  September  4,  1814,  at  60 
years.  He  married  Mrs.  Ursula  (Wright)  Gilbert.  They  had 
thirteen  children.  The  sons  were  Henry,  Isaac,  Wright,  Sylvanus, 
Nathaniel,  Ebenezer,  Daily,  Sidney  and  Nelson.  Mr.  Dunham 
was  buried  in  the  Indian  Opening  at  Madison.  Mrs.  Dunham  sur- 
vived him,  lived  long  in  Nichols  with  her  sons  Daily  and  Wright, 
and  was  buried  in  “ the  Dunham  burying  ground.”  Henry  Dun- 
ham married  Amelia  Wright  and  settled  on  Wappesening  creek, 
on  the  farm  his  son  George  now  occupies.  Isaac  Dunham,  son  of 
Sylvanus,  married  Sally  Allerton,  December  16,  1810,  in  Madison, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  owned  a farm  until  1856,  when  he  removed  to 
Nichols,  the  last  of  the  family  to  leave  Madison  county.  He 
bought  “the  old  Major  Platt  farm,”  was  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous men  in  the  Susquehanna  valley,  and  died  in  1869.  His  chil- 
dren were  Sarah  Ann,  married  William  M.  Davis,  and  lives  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ; Emily,  married  Daniel  F.  Kellard,  and  lives  in 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. ; Henry,  settled  in  Wisconsin,  near  Milwaukee  ; 
Harvey  W.,  of  Nichols  ; Isaac  ; Parmelia,  married  William  Russell, 
of  Windham,  Pa. ; David,  settled  in  Windham  ; Deidamia,  married 
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Clinton  Sage,  railroad  contractor,  and  lives  in  Norwich,  Chenango 
county  ; Elbret  (deceased),  settled  in  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Sylvanus  Dunham,  son  of  Sylvanus  and  Ursula  Dunham,  had 
children  Mary  E.,  Henry,  Fred,  Susie  E.,  Charles  S.  and  Frances 

E.  Charles  Sumner  Dunham  was  born  in  Nichols,  October  12, 
1846,  and  was  married  to  Melissa,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Lucinda 
(Smith)  Lane,  on  July  8,  1866.  They  have  had  two  children,  Frank 

F. ,  born  April  15,  1869,  and  Fred  S.  Dunham,  born  November  16, 
1871,  who  was  educated  in  the  common  schools.  He  was  married 
with  Kate,  daughter  of  John  and  Jane  (Pearl)  Smith,  October  26, 
1898.  They  have  two  children,  Smith  F.,  born  October  10,  1894, 
and  George  P.,  born  July  10,  1896.  Mr.  Dunham  from  the  time  he 
was  nineteen  years  old  has  been  engaged  in  farming.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1895,  he  was  elected  tax  collector  of  the  town,  which  position 
he  continues  to  hold.  John  Smith,  son  of  Samuel  and  Fanny 
(Knapp)  Smith,  was  born  in  1797.  His  children  were  Lucinda, 
Cornelia,  Fanny,  George  (deceased),  Adaline  (deceased),  Charles, 
Almira,  Emily,  John,  Joseph,  Ann  and  Harvey  R.  Smith.  Lu- 
cinda was  married  with  Amos  Lane  on  January  18,  1832.  They 
had  seven  children,  Amanda,  George,  Emeline  (deceased),  Melinda 
(deceased),  Warren,  Melissa  and  Anna. 

George  Kirby  came  to  Nichols  from  Great  Barrington,  Mass., 
in  1814,  and  from  that  time  the  family  has  been  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  town,  and  tilled  a large  place  in  its  history.  George, 
a shoemaker,  early  built  a tannery  and  later  a shoe  manufactory, 
built  the  first  steam  mill  of  Nichols,  and  was  busy  in  other  ways. 
Allen  B.  Kirby,  the  present  popular  agent  of  the  D.,  L.  & W.  at 
Nichols,  was  born  here  on  April  10,  1857,  and  was  educated  at  the 
village  schools  and  academy.  From  1872  until  1882  he  was  a clerk 
and  bookkeeper,  and  then  was  made  the  station  agent.  Fifteen 
years  of  faithful  service  attest  to  his  ability.  On  April  7,  1881,  he 
was  married  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  H.  C.  Clapp.  Mr.  Kirby 
is  also  a dealer  in  salt,  lime,  cement,  plaster,  and  brick,  besides 
being  a real  estate  operator  in  Nichols  and  Buffalo.  He  has  been 
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a “ mason  ” since  1887,  when  he  joined  Westbrook  lodge,  was  its 
master  in  1891,  1892,  1896  and  1897.  He  is  a member  of  New 
Jerusalem  chapter.  Royal  arch  Masons,  of  Owego. 

Stephen  Morey,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Sutherland)  Morey, 
was  horn  November  10,  1806,  at  Duane,  Schoharie  county,  and 
on  February  4,  1834,  was  married  with  Frances,  daughter  of  James 
and  Amelia  (Laning)  Howell.  Their  only  child,  James  H.  Morey, 
was  born  August  4,  1835.  He  married  Prudence,  daughter  of 
Platt  and  Sarah  (Laning)  Lounsberry,  and  had  three  children, 
George,  born  November  15,  1858,  died  February  10,  1859  ; Freddie, 
born  July  25,  1860,  died  February  28,  1861  ; Fred  H.,  born  No- 
vember 10,  1863,  died  October  17,  1881.  Stephen  Morey  died  May 
30,  1894.  His  wife  died  May  2,  1895.  James  H.  Morey  was  born 
in  Nichols,  hut  when  ten  years  old  went  to  Windham  township  in 
Bradford  county,  Pa.,  where  he  resided  until  1895,  when  he  moved 
to  his  present  home  at  Lounsberry. 

Charles  P.  Laning,  son  of  John  W.,  was  born  in  Nichols  on 
April  25,  1827.  He  has  always  resided  in  the  town  and  been  a car- 
penter and  builder.  He  has  been  a justice  of  the  peace  for  eight 
years,  and  supervisor  of  Nichols  since  1890.  He  married  Margaret 
Wheelhouse,  and  has  one  child,  Caroline  J. 

Sidney  H.  Latham  was  born  June  19,  1843,  in  Plainfield,  Mass.' 
He  enlisted  in  Co.  G.,  49th  Mass.,  September  1,  1862,  and  served 
one  year.  In  1866  he  came  to  Nichols  and  engaged  in  mercandis- 
ing  with  Mr.  Eben  Dunham  for  six  years.  In  1873  he  bought  an 
interest  in  the  drug  business  and  was  in  partnership  with  his 
father-in-law,  Henry  Cady,  and  is  now  in  the  business.  He  has 
been  school  trustee  since  1884  ; was  president  of  the  board  in  1893 
and  now  holds  that  position.  He  is  also  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  is  one  of  the  elders  of  the  church  and  was  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  school  eighteen  years. 

Oliver  A.  Barstow,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  and  Lavina  (Wilcox) 
Barstow,  was  born  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  November  30, 
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1809.  He  came  to  Nichols  in  1825  when  a boy  to  live  with  his 
uncle,  Dr.  Gamaliel  Barstow.  In  1835  he  married  Frances,  daugh- 
ter of  Edmund  and  Rachel  (Coryell)  Palmer  and  lived  at  Nichols, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  merchandising  and  lumbering.  He  was 
one  of  the  prominent  men,  was  in  the  assembly  two  terms,  justice 
of  the  peace  for  many  years  and  also  supervisor. 

John  Yearsley,  son  of  William,  was  born  March  16,  1824,  in 
Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  where  he  gained  a common  school  education 
and  engaged  in  farming  which  vocation  he  has  since  followed.  On 
December  14,  1854,  he  was  married  with  Mary  A. , daughter  of  Philip 
and  Mary  (Saddlemire)  Groat.  Their  children  are  Mary  L.  (Mrs. 
Frank  McNeil),  William  P.,  Aaron,  Frank,  Fred  and  Ella  M. 
William  P.  Yearsley  was  born  in  Apalachin,  this  county,  on  June 
26,  1858.  After  receiving  a common  school  education,  he  secured 
employment  with  Col.  B.  F.  Tracy  of  Owego  and  was  for  seven 
years  connected  with  the  care,  management  and  training  of  his 
blooded  horses.  He  then  worked  for  one  year  on  the  stock  farm 
of  Henry  Jewett  in  East  Aurora,  when  he  became  superintendent 
of  Gerhard  Lang’s  stock  farm  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  about  four 
years.  The  health  of  both  himself  and  wife  becoming  poor  they 
returned  to  Apalachin,  where  Mr.  Yearsley  engaged  in  training 
trotting  horses.  After  “handling  ” five  trotters,  he  sold  them  and 
purchased  the  American  House  at  Nichols  and  is  now  its  proprie- 
tor. He  was  married  with  Mary,  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah 
(Bates)  Glaim,  at  Apalachin,  in  May,  1883.  Mr.  Yearsley  is  a 
popular  and  successful  landlord,  sometimes  trades  in  horses,  and 
has  an  extensive  and  pleasant  acquaintance. 

John  Barr,  son  of  George  and  Mary  (Eicher)  Barr,  was  horn 
January  1,  1823,  in  Bion,  Germany.  He  came  to  America  in  1844, 
and  worked  as  a laborer  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  four  years.  In 
1849  he  came  to  the  town  of  Barton  and  bought  ten  acres  of  land 
which  he  worked  for  some  years.  In  1868  he  came  to  Washburn 
Hill  (now  called  Mt.  Pleasant)  where  he  purchased  a farm  and  has 
resided  since  following  farming  as  his  business.  He  married  first, 
in  June  1846,  Mary  Tay,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  Barbara, 
John,  George,  Hattie,  Della,  Emma,  Frank,  Lawrence,  and  Kate. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Bair  died  on  Easter  Sunday,  1883.  Mr.  Barr  married, 
second,  Carrie,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  (Measer)  Riddell, 
who  was  born  September  14,  1842.  They  have  no  children. 

Warren  A.  Smith,  son  of  Samuel  D.  and  Fannie  (Knapp)  Smith, 
was  born  February  18,  1862,  in  the  town  of  Tioga.  When  eight 
years  old  he  came  with  his  father  to  Nichols  where  he  attended 
the  common  school  until  eighteen  years  old,  and  then  enjoyed  the 
educational  advantages  of  the  academies  at  Owego  and  Waverly, 
until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  From  that  time  for  several 
years  he  conducted  farming  for  his  father,  who  was  an  invalid. 
He  then  purchased  the  Henry  Kirby  farm  on  the  river  road,  and 
is  still  in  possession  of  it.  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  justice  of  the 
peace  in  1884  and  served  eight  years.  At  the  time  of  his  first  elec- 
tion, the  republican  party  had  250  majority  in  the  town,  and 
his  election  on  the  democratic  ticket  demonstrates  his  popularity. 
When  he  was  again  elected  in  February  1896  he  was  the  republi- 
can candidate.  Mr.  Smith  was  depnty-postmaster  of  Nichols  dur- 
ing President  Cleveland’s  first  term  of  office,  from  1888  to  1892. 
In  1892  he  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  road  commissioner 
and  although  confined  at  the  time  to  his  house  by  sickness  only 
lacked  three  votes  of  an  election.  He  is  a lover  of  good  horses  and 
is  oftentimes  called  “Jockey  Smith.”  A friend  says  : “ He  makes 
a trade  when  he  can,  hut  is  not  like  most  jockeys.  He  will  not 
‘ heat  ’ a man  unless  he  comes  to  ‘ beat  ’ him.” 

Samuel  1).  Smith,  son  of  Richard  and  Catharine  (Decker)  Smith, 
was  horn  in  1819  in  the  town  of  Tioga,  but  resided  from  early 
childhood  in  Nichols.  He  was  a lumberman  and  farmer,  and 
owned  the  land  at  Lounsberry,  formerly  Canfield  Corners,  pre- 
viously the  property  of  Ezra  Canfield,  who  built  the  brick  house, 
so  long  occupied  by  Mr.  Smith.  In  1865  he  was  president  of  the 
Tioga  comity  agricultural  society. 

Noah  Washburn,  son  of  Henry  and  Sarah  (Schoonoverl  Wash- 
burn, was  born  November  16,  1804,  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  mar- 
ried with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Hadlock,  and  they  had 
eight  children,  Mira,  John,  Charlotte,  PhebeA.,  C.  Edward,  Rachel 
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S.,  George  H.,  and  Lucy.  Racliel  S.  Woodard  was  born  March  4, 
1846,  in  the  town  of  Nichols  and  was  married  witli  Delbert,  son  of 
Thaddeus  Woodard,  May  27,  1891.  They  have  an  adopted  son, 
Harry  Newman.  Mr.  Woodard  was  born  March  15.  1866,  in  Wav- 
erly,  and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Chemung.  He 
has  made  farming  his  life  business,  with  the  exception  of  four 
years  when  he  worked  in  Rochester  as  a moulder.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodard  now  live  on  the  old  homestead  on  Washburn  Hill,  now 
called  Mt.  Pleasant. 

John  H.  Washburn,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Mercy  (Hoover)  Wash- 
burn, was  horn  on  May  14,  1842,  on  Washburn  Hill  in  Nichols. 
After  gaining  a common  school  education,  on  December  23,  1863, 
he  enlisted  in  the  union  army,  serving  eighteen  months.  Since 
returning  to  civil  life  Mr.  Washburn  has  been  a farmer  on  the  old 
homestead,  never  marrying,  hut  devoting  his  time  to  the  keeping 
up  of  the  old  farm  and  to  the  quiet  duties  of  a good  citizen. 

William  Washburn,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Mercy  (Hoover)  Wash- 
burn, was  horn  December  9,  1846,  in  Nichols,  where  he  attended 
the  common  schools  and  gained  a common  school  education.  He 
then  enlisted  in  the  late  war  in  Co.  B.,  64tli  N.  Y.  Vols.,  on  August 
1864.  He  was  discharged  in  June,  1865,  and  after  returning  to 
civil  life  engaged  in  farming.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Cornwell  and  Rachel  (Washburn)  Ellis,  May  10,  1868.  She  died 
May  14,  1887.  They  had  three  children,  Franklin  J.,  born  August 
19,  1874  ; Winnie,  horn  July  4,  1877  ; Bertha  M.,  born  July  7,  1880, 
(all  living).  Mr.  Washburn  has  always  resided  in  the  town  of 
Nichols,  and  His  grandfather  was  one  of  the  first  settlers.  His 
home  is  on  a part  of  the  old  homestead  on  Washburn  Hill. 

Joseph  Lane,  son  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Lane,  was  horn  No- 
vember 9,  1808.  He  married,  first,  Eliza  Cary,  who  died  in  1838  ; 
for  his  second  wife  he  married  Susan  Lane,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children,  David,  Joseph,  and  Estella,  the  last  two  dying  in  early 
childhood.  David  Lane,  son  of  Joseph,  was  horn  November  2, 
1845,  in  Shendaken,  Pa.,  and  after  his  father’s  death  he  came  to 
Nichols  and  lived  with  his  uncle,  Ezra  Reed.  Here  he  was  edu- 
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cated  in  the  common  schools  and  brought  up  a farmer.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  while  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  en- 
listed on  October  5,  1861,  in  Co.  G.,  5th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  and  had  a long 
and  faithful  service  until  he  was  discharged  on  J uly  20, 1865.  He  re- 
ceived one  wound.  Mr.  Lane  was  married  on  March  30,  1866,  with 
Sarah  E.  Ferris,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Bert,  horn  February  18, 
1 867.  (Her  grandfather,  Peleg  Berry,  was  a soldier  of  the  revolution. ) 
Horace  Ferris  married  Amanda  Spicer  on  October  31,  1841.  His 
son,  Stanley  Ferris,  born  July  10,  1843,  died  October  7, 1876.  (A  local 
hard  preserves  the  memory  of  the  event  in  several  stanzas,  which 
we  have  not  space  to  give.)  Sarah  E.  Ferris  was  born  September 
4,  1845  ; Melissa  E.  Ferris  was  born  March  8,  1848  ; Phebe  A.  Ferris 
was  horn  February  3,  1852  ; Harry  Ferris  (adopted  son)  was  born 
July  10,  1870.  Horace  Ferris,  died  in  April,  1891,  aged  80  years. 
Stanley  Ferris  died  October  17,  1876.  Phebe  Ferris  died  October 
8,  1852. 

Thomas  H.  Waterman,  son  of  Hiram  and  Rachel  A.  (Decker) 
Waterman,  was  horn  July  6,  1850,  in  Nichols,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools.  When  sixteen  years  old  he  en- 
gaged in  farming,  which  vocation  he  followed  until  1888,  when 
he  became  sexton  of  the  Nichols  cemetery.  He  has  held  this  posi- 
tion since,  and  the  fine  appearance  and  artistic  arrangement  of  the 
grounds  under  his  care  show  that  no  better  qualified  person  could 
he  found  for  the  purpose.  He  was  married  with  Frances  E., 
daughter  of  William  and  Martha  L.,  ( Torrey ) Shaw,  on  October  4, 
1877.  They  have  an  adopted  son,  Ora  Henry  Longcoy,  born 
March  12,  1875.  Mrs.  Waterman  was  born  August  9,  1849,  in 
Orange  county,  at  the  ancestral  home  and  in  the  same  house 
where  her  grandfather,  her  father  and  all  of  her  uncles  and  aunts 
were  born. 

Ellis  H.  Keener,  son  of  Daniel  and  Celinda  (Stone)  Keener, 
was  horn  April  24,  1844,  in  the  town  of  Tioga,  and  was  married 
with  Betsey  J.,  daughter  of  Horace  and  Mary  ( Waterman  j Cole  in 
1873.  They  have  five  children,  Cora,  (Mrs.  Charles  Burgess ) born 
December  7,  1875,  Daniel,  horn  July  28,  1879,  Susie,  born  March 
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7,  1882,  Harvey,  born  September  3,  1884,  and  Nathan,  born  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1887.  Mr.  Keener  enlisted  in  Co.  B.,  85th  New  York  Engi- 
neers in  August,  1861,  transferred  later  to  Co.  K.,  50th  New  York 
Engineers,  and  served  until  honorably  discharged  December  30, 
1863.  Re-enlisting  on  the  same  day,  he  was  discharged  the  second 
time  in  June,  1865.  Mr.  Keener  learned  the  painter’s  trade  of 
Charles  Warnick,  and  worked  for  him  for  three  years,  with  the 
painter’s  trade  he  has  adopted  carpentry  and  is  a jobber.  He  pur- 
chased a lot  on  Sanket  Creek  and  built  him  a pleasant  home, 
where  he  now  resides.  Daniel  Keener,  son  of  Michael  and  Rachel 
( White ) Keener,  was  married  about  1838,  and  had  three  children, 
Charles,  Ellis  H.,  and  Susan.  Charles  enlisted  with  his  father  in 
Co.  B.,  107  New  York  Regiment,  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  killed 
at  Allatoona,  Cla.  Daniel,  his  father,  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  was  discharged  in  June,  1865.  Thus  the  father  and  his 
two  sons  at  the  same  time  wore  the  soldier’s  honored  badge. 
Susan  married  William  Lutz  and  subsequently  moved  to  Ohio. 

Oliver  Pearl,  of  English  descent,  came  from  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  settled  at  Briggs  Hollow  about  1817.  His  children  were  Daniel, 
Walter,  Cyril,  Oliver,  Mrs.  Mercy  Fuller  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Baker. 
Cyril  Pearl  married  Rosanna  Farmer.  Of  their  children  these 
attained  mature  life:  Walter  H.,  Loring  C.,  John  F.,  Austin, 
Thomas  F.,  Rosanna  J.  Walter  H.  Pearl  married  Catharine  Rap- 
plegee.  They  had  seven  children  : Cyril,  Emma  J.,  George,  Myron 
W.,  Marcella,  Mary  M.  and  Hattie,  who  died  in  the  war  time. 
Jeremiah  Rapplegee  came  from  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  to  Nichols 
in  1833.  He  was  probably  of  Huguenot  extraction.  He  married 
Sally  Styles  and  had  three  children,  Catharine,  William  (died  in 
Geneva  in  1853)  and  Harriet. 

Dr.  George  Parsons  Cady  was  born  January  1,  1834,  at  Wind- 
sor, on  top  of  the  Berkshire  Hills,  in  Massachusetts.  His  father, 
William  Cady,  and  mother,  Junia  Parsons,  were  of  pure  Puritan 
blood,  and  each  a grandchild  of  a revolutionary  soldier.  Dr.  Cady 
commenced  his  higher  education  for  the  ministry  at  Hinsdale, 
Mass.,  but  before  be  bad  finished  bis  course  over -study  brought 
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on  illness,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  When  his  health 
improved  he  visited  his  uncle,  Dr.  George  M.  Cady,  at  Nichols,  and 
took  up  the  study  of  medicine.  He  graduated  asM.  D.  November 
1,  1855,  at  the  Berkshire,  Mass.,  medical  college,  with  high  honors. 
He  entered  into  partnership  with  his  uncle  at  Nichols  and  remained 
with  him  till  nearly  the  time  of  the  death  of  Dr.  George  M.  Cady. 
Dr.  George  P.  Cady  was  eligible  to  the  society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  as  his  great-grandfathers,  Eleazer  Cady,  Jonathan 
Marsh  and  Joseph  Parsons,  were  each  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
Mr.  Parsons  answering  to  the  alarm  call  of  Paul  Revere  at  Lex- 
ington. November  18,  1856,  Dr.  Cady  married  Susan,  daughter 
of  Nehemiah  Platt,  one  of  the  most  prominent  residents  of  Nichols, 
and  began  medical  practice,  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death, 
May,  19,  1891.  He  became  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  skill- 
ful practitioners  in  southern  New  York,  his  practice  also  extend- 
ing far  into  Pennsylvania.  Twenty-seven  of  his  medical  students 
have  become  graduates  and  some  occupy  high  places.  A staunch 
republican  and  enterprising,  he  did  much  for  the  town  and  county. 
He  was  long  years  a trustee  of  the  Nichols  union  school,  an  hon- 
ored member  and  long  time  treasurer  of  Westbrook  Masonic  lodge, 
of  Nichols,  and  a member  and  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Nichols.  He  was  for  two  years  president  of  the  Tioga  county 
medical  society,  twice  a delegate  to  the  American  Medical  associa- 
tion, and  twice  to  the  State  Medical  association.  He  was  also 
United  States  pension  examiner  and  for  years  a coroner  of  this 
county. 

Dr.  George  Marvin  Cady,  son  of  Dr.  George  P.  and  Susan 
(Platt)  Cady,  was  born  September  23,  1865,  in  Nichols.  He  attend- 
ed the  common  schools  of  Nichols,  continued  his  education  at 
Binghamton  and  Owego,  and,  when  seventeen  years  old,  entered 
the  University  of  New  York,  where  he  was  graduated  March  7, 
1887.  He  attended  lectures  and  clinics  at  Bellevue  hospital  and 
others  of  New  York  city  for  about  eighteen  months,  and  returned 
to  Nichols  and  permanently  located  for  medical  practice,  first  in 
1887  as  partner  with  his  father  until  his  death,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  alone.  Dr.  Cady  was  married  April  20,  1887,  with  Miss 
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Fronie  Harris,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  (Corsey)  Harris. 
One  child,  Junia,  was  born  to  them  July  27,  1890,  which  died  June 
2 1 , 1891.  Dr.  Cady  was  postmaster  under  President  Harrison  and 
was  president  of  the  Tioga  county  medical  society  in  1894  and  1895. 
A staunch  republican,  he  is  county  committeeman.  In  1894  and 
1895  he  held  the  office  of  school  trustee. 

Dr.  John  Everitt,  born  in  Sharon,  Litchfield  county,  Conn., 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  birthplace  and  taught  school 
for  some  years.  Not  being  satisfied  with  the  education  he  had  ac- 
quired he  took  a medical  course  in  the  New  Haven  medical  college 
where  he  graduated.  He  then  came  to  Nichols  and  entered  medi- 
cal practice  with  Dr.  Barstow.  In  1818  he  married  Sally,  daugh- 
ter of  Emanuel  Coryell.  They  had  eight  children,  of  whom  El- 
more Everitt  was  born  October  5,  1823,  and  married  Alice,  the 
widow  of  James  0.  Sherwood,  for  his  second  wife.  His  first  wife 
was  Myra  A.  Johnson,  by  whom  there  are  two  children. 

Walter  C.  Everitt,  M.  D.,  son  of  Elmore  and  Myra  A.  (John- 
son) Everitt,  was  horn  in  Nichols,  June  27,  1871.  After  a prelim- 
inary education  he  attended  the  University  of  New  York  and  was 
graduated  from  the  medical  department  May  1,  1894.  He  is  now 
in  a successful  practice  at  his  birth  place.  He  married  February 
20,  1895,  Lizzie  V.,  daughter  of  Oliver  P.  Harris. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Pease,  son  of  Levi  and  Betsey  (McCarthy) 
Pease,  was  born  October  24,  1852,  in  Windham,  Bradford  county, 
Pa.  He  attended  the  common  schools  of  his  birthplace  and  a 
select  school  in  Rome,  Pa.  When  sixteen  years  old  he  began  his 
medical  education  in  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  March,  1873.  After  practicing  medi- 
care for  a time  in  Liverpool,  Fulton  county,  Illinois,  he  located  at 
Smithboro.  and  in  1874  formed  a partnership  with  Dr.  George  P. 
Cady  in  Nichols,  which  continued  until  in  1882  they  dissolved 
partnership.  Dr.  Pease  is  now  one  of  Tioga’s  veteran  physicians. 
He  has  practiced  medicine  in  Nichols  twenty-three  years,  has  been 
vice-president  of  the  Tioga  county  medical  society,  and  was 
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coroner  of  the  county  in  1888,  and  is  at  present  pension  examiner. 
Dr.  Pease  was  married  October  24,  1876  to  Laura  Elsbree,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Burgess)  Elsbree. 


TOWN  OF  BERKSHIRE. 


James  Davidge,*  superintendent  of  the  Berkshire  tannery,  of 
the  United  States  Leather  Company,  was  born  October  18,  1840.  at 
Liberty,  Sullivan  bounty,  N.  Y.  He  is  a son  of  the  late  John  and 
Eunice  (Burr)  Davidge.  James  was  educated  in  the  Normal  In- 
stitute at  Liberty,  graduating  there  in  1858.  He  entered  his  father’s 
tannery  at  Lake  Como,  Pa.,  and  remained  at  that  place  until  1865 
when  he  entered  the  firm  of  Davidge,  Horton  & Co.,  and  purchased 
the  tannery  owned  by  T.  C.  Bidwell  & Co.,  at  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 
In  1893  the  company  was  with  others  merged  in  the  United 
States  Leather  Company.  Mr.  Davidge,  a stockholder  in  this  con- 
cern, was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Berkshire  tannery.  He  is 
vice-president  of  the  Owego  National  bank  and  interested  in  several 
manufactories.  Mr.  Davidge  is  a large  holder  of  wild  lands  in 
Wyoming  county,  Pa.,  in  Braxton  county,  W.  Va.,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  North  Carolina.  On  January  19,  1864,  he  was 
married  with  Rosalia  Miller,  daughter  of  John  and  Sophronia  (Gay) 
Miller,  of  Uniondale,  Pa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidge  have  three  chil- 
dren : Carrie,  Bessie  G.,  and  John  M.  In  the  spring  of  1894  Mr. 
Davidge  removed  with  his  family  to  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  where 
they  now  reside. 

Dr.  Ralph  I).  Eastman  was  horn  in  Cortland  county,  August  3, 
1849.  His  father  was  George  W.  Eastman,  and  his  mother,  Nancy 
W.  Atwater,  was  a descendant  of  David  Atwater,  one  of  the  orig- 
inal planters  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  mother  of  George  W. 

* Printed  also  in  Newark  Valley  mistake. 
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Eastman,  Sally  Webster,  was  a cousin  of  Daniel  Webster.  Dr. 
Eastman  received  bis  preliminary  education  at  Berkshire  and 
Gw  ego,  and  be  taught  school  nine  years,  principally  in  Chemung 
county,  this  state.  He  was  then  employed  by  the  state  board  of 
regents  as  au  instructor.  In  the  spring  of  1878  he  came  to  Berk- 
shire, having  just  completed  the  course  of  study  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  university  of  Buffalo,  and  received  his  diploma. 
In  June  of  the  same  year  lie  married  Helen  Stark,  of  Penn  Yan, 
who  died  exactly  one  year  later.  Dr.  Eastman  was  married  the 
second  time  with  Kate  S.  VanDuzer,  of  Horseheads.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Henry  and  Susan  (Sayre)  VanDuzer 
of  that  town.  Dr.  Eastman  was  appointed  United  States  exaniin-1 
ing  surgeon  during  Harrison’s  administration,  and  is  now  secre- 
tary of  the  medical  society  of  Tioga  county,  and  has  previously 
served  the  society  as  president.  He  is  a member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Berkshire.  Dr.  Eastman  is  a progressive  citizen 
and  occupies  a handsome  home  on  the  principal  street  in  the  village. 

Marcus  J.  Ford  was  born  in  the  town  of  Berkshire  September 
29,  1839.  His  father  Lebbeus  Ford  came  to  Berkshire  from  Massa- 
chusetts when  he  was  16  years  old,  at  that  time  the  present  towns 
of  Berkshire,  Richford  and  Newark  Valley  were  all  Berkshire. 
Lebbeus  Ford  and  his  brother  Marcus  were  the  first  blacksmiths 
in  the  town.  Marcus  Ford,  son  of  Lebbeus,  was  one  of  four  child- 
ren, two  of  whom  are  still  living,  Mrs.  Ira  Crawford  and  William 
W.  Ford  who  lives  on  the  old  homestead.  Marcus  J.  Ford  and 
Sarah  E.  Townley  were  married  January  17,  1866,  at  New  Provi- 
dence, N.  J.,  her  home,  and  came  to  Berkshire  to  live  ; they  have 
10  children.  Floride  M.,  married  Everett  Winfield  and  lives  at 
South  Owego.  Ford  is  unmarried  and  lives  away  from  home. 
Lebbeus  married  Edith  Harvey  and  lives  on  Wilson  Creek.  Lena 
married  Lee  Lockwood  and  Harriet  married  Daniel  Scudder,  Eliza 
married  Ralph  W.  Leonard,  all  live  in  Berkshire,  the  rest  are  at 
home.  The  family  attend  the  Methodist  church.  Mr.  Ford  is  a 
staunch  democrat  and  his  wife  a strong  temperance  woman,  a 
member  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
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John  Rewey  Ford,  whose  mother’s  father  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  Berkshire,  is  the  son  of  Alfred  Hyde  and  Eunice  Rewey 
Ford,  and  was  horn  August  25,  1840.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  Berkshire  school.  February  8,  1871,  he  married  Margaret 
Shaff,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Ann  Haselden  Ford.  One  son  was 
horn  to  them,  Alfred  Hyde  Ford,  born  October  18,  1875.  He  mar- 
ried Kate  Ste  wart  of  Rich  ford,  November  18,  1844,  and  has  taken 
his  father’s  place  on  the  farm  in  the  town  of  Berkshire  the  same 
as  John  Ford  succeeded  his  father.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
now  lives  pleasantly  in  the  village  of  Berkshire.  He  was  postmas- 
ter of  that  village  during  President  Cleveland’s  first  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Ford  though  retired  from  active  farm  work  is  still 
greatly  interested  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil  and  is  an  active  mem- 
ber and  director  of  the  Northern  Tioga  agricultural  society.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Methodist  church,  the  improved  order  of  Red 
Men  and  numerous  other  societies. 

Charles  Johnson  Dewey,  son  of  Ezekiel  and  Lucy  Johnson 
Dewey,  was  horn  May  10,  1825,  in  the  town  of  Rich  ford.  In  1884 
the  family  moved  to  Lisle,  Broome  county,  where  Ezekiel  Dewey 
conducted  a hotel  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the 
family  returned  to  Richford  and  remained  there  three  years, 
moving  then  to  Berkshire  where  Mr.  Dewey  has  since  resided.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Berkshire  and  Newark 
Valley,  and,  on  October  22,  1855,  he  married  Mrs.  Lucinda  C. 
Cargill,  of  Lee,  Mass.  Three  children  were  born  to  them  ; Clara, 
horn  July  29,  1857,  married  January  9,  1879  with  Eugene  Lynch 
of  Berkshire ; Flora  Lucy,  born  July  27,  1801,  and  was  married 
on  October  22,  1884  with  Alexander  Manning  of  South  Owego  ; 
Dwight  W.,  born  February  25,  1863,  and  on  June  25,  1890  married 
with  Jessie  Taylor  of  Berkshire.  Mrs.  Dewey’s  maiden  name  was 
Warren.  She  married  John  Cargill  on  November  21,  1852.  He 
died  October  9,  1854.  Their  only  child,  Olive  M.,  died  in  her 
fifth  yeai-.  Mr.  Dewey  was  a justice  of  the  peace  for  the  town  of 
Berkshire  for  twelve  years  and  has  at  different  times  been  town 
clerk  and  overseer  of  the  poor.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
church,  also  trustee. 
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Junius  Collins  was  horn  June  12,  1826  in  Hartford,  Cortland 
county,  N.  Y.  His  father,  Horatio  Collins,  was  born  July  2, 1799, 
and  died  June  28,  1867.  His  wife,  Emily  (Ball)  Collins,  was  born 
August  12,  1804,  and  died  May  14,  1873.  Horatio  Collins  moved 
to  Berkshire  in  1806,  and  his  son  Junius  has  lived  all  of  his  life  in 
that  town  except  four  years  when  he  was  employed  as  a clerk  in 
Canandaigua.  His  education  was  acquired  in  the  schools  of  Berk- 
shire and  at  select  schools  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  and  at  the  academy  at 
Homer,  N.  Y.  When  his  education,  which  was  very  liberal  for 
those  days,  and  has  since  been  augmented  by  careful  reading  and 
diligent  study,  was  completed,  Mr.  Collins  came  to  Berkshire  and 
assisted  his  father  in  the  management  of  his  large  farm.  It  was 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  that  Mr.  Collins  went  to  Canandaigua, 
and,  returning  from  that  place,  he  again  took  up  the  work  of  the 
farm  and  remained  with  his  father  until  the  latter’s  death.  Mr. 
Collins  was  married  on  September  20,  1860,  at  Newark  Valley  with 
Helen  Augusta,  daughter  of  Lawyer  and  Sa villa  (Woodford) 
Byington.  Mrs.  Collins  was  born  at  Bristol,  Hartford  county, 
Conn.,  October  16,  1827.  Her  mother,  aged  91  years,  is  now  living 
at  Newark  Valley.  Her  father  died  in  1856.  Mr.  Collins  is  a 
member  of  and  a trustee  of  the  First  Congregational  church  of 
Berkshire.  He  is  a justice  of  the  peace  and  has  held  that  office 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  giving  universal  satisfaction  as  a 
regulator  of  matters  of  difference  between  parties  and  for  the 
good  order  of  the  business  interests  in  the  town.  Several  years 
ago  Mr.  Collins  relinquished  active  farming  and  now  occupies  a 
pleasant  home  in  the  village  of  Berkshire. 

Charles  Talcott  Leonard  is  a grandson  of  Asa  Leonard,  who 
was  among  the  first  settlers  in  Berkshire,  and  son  of  Louis  Gf.  and 
Hannah  (Boyce)  Leonard.  His  father,  Louis  Cligget  Leonard,  was 
born  in  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in  1796,  and  came  to  Berkshire 
when  a very  young  lad.  He  married  Hannah  Royce  in  Berkshire 
on  February  28,  1821.  Slie  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  14, 
1889,  aged  90.  Mr.  Leonard  died  November  1, 1830,  aged  36.  Their 
second  son,  Julius  Yale  Leonard,  born  in  June,  1827,  married  in 
June,  1857,  devoted  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  services  as  missionary 
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of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  greatly  impaired  health  and  died  at  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  October  29,  1894.  Harriet  Sabrina  Leonard,  a daughter 
born  November  1,  1830,  married  Ruel  P.  Cowles,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  September,  1855,  and  is  still  living.  Charles  Talcott 
Leonard  was  born  January  21,  1825,  within  half  a mile  of  his 
present  home,  just  outside  the  village  of  Berkshire.  December  17, 
1874,  he  married  Mrs.  Adelia  (Miller)  Watrous  of  Berkshire.  One 
son  was  born  to  them,  Theodore  Miller  Leonard,  born  December 
22,  1876,  now  a student  of  Oberlin  university.  Mrs.  Leonard’s 
daughter,  Hattie  Watrous,  is  a teacher  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Leonard  is  a member  of  the  Congregational  church  of  Berk- 
shire, in  which  he  is  at  present  a deacon,  and  in  which  he  was  for 
years  a trustee.  He  has  passed  his  entire  life  in  the  town  of  Berk- 
shire, managing  the  large  farm  where  he  is  peacefully  passing  the 
latter  days  of  an  useful  and  well-spent  life. 

Frederic:  Willis  Witter,  son  of  Asa  and  Delia  (Torrey)  Witter, 
was  born  in  Richford,  October  19,  1861.  He  was  educated  in  Rich- 
ford,  and,  in  1881,  moved  to  Berkshire,  where  he  learned  the  trade 
of  a tinner,  afterward  going  to  South  Dakota.  He  soon  returned, 
and,  with  his  brother,  Frank,  purchased  a hardware  store  in  the 
village,  where  he  has  since  been  located.  February  18,  1884,  he 
married  Flora,  daughter  of  Grant  W.  Barnes,  of  Richford.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Mildred  D.,  born  February  26,  1885,  and  now 
living  at  home.  Mr.  Witter  is  a member  of  Newark  Valley  lodge, 
No.  614,  F.  & A.  M.  In  politics  he  is  a republican  and  was  town 
clerk  of  Berkshire  for  six  years. 

Robert  Charles  Brown  was  born  September  30,  1841,  near  his 
present  home  just  outside  the  village  of  Berkshire.  His  father 
was  Charles  Brown,  who  married  Eliza  M.  Ball,  of  Berkshire. 
Isaac  Brown,  a great  uncle,  and  Daniel  Ball  were  the  first  two  set- 
tlers in  Berkshire.  Isaac  Brown  was  the  first  person  buried  in  the 
cemetery  in  Berkshire,  his  death  having  occurred  in  1797.  On  the 
same  day,  Joseph  Waldo  and  Mr.  Brown’s  grandfather  each  built 
a frame  house,  the  first  to  be  erected  in  the  town.  Mr.  Brown  has 
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resided  in  Berkshire  all  his  life.  On  January  5,  1865,  he  married 
Louise  S.  Cross,  daughter  of  William  Cross,  of  Richford.  Five 
children  were  born  to  them  : Josephine  Anne,  born  December  14, 
1866  ; Julia  Louise,  born  March  27,  1870,  married  Orson  E.  Rock- 
well in  June,  1889,  and  has  two  children  (Clara  Louise  and  Edith 
Lucile);  Lucile,  born  December  25,  1871  ; Charles  Henry,  October 
12,  1874  ; George,  December  29,  1879  ; all  living.  Mr.  Brown  is  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  church.  He  was  a few  years  ago 
elected  tax  collector  on  the  democratic  ticket  (the  town  being 
almost  unanimously  republican)  by  a large  plurality. 

Ira  Crawford  came  to  Berkshire  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1840. 
He  was  born  in  the  latter  place  March  22,  1821.  His  entire  life, 
since  leaving  Ithaca,  lias  been  spent  in  Berkshire.  He  was  the 
blacksmith  in  the  village  until  1859,  then  engaged  in  lumbering 
and  in  farming.  He  has  conducted  the  Crawford  House  since 
1870  and  also  managed  a large  farm  just  outside  the  village.  Mr. 
Crawford  lias  been  an  industrious  man  and  is  now  reaping  the 
fruits  of  his  labors.  He  was  married  in  1844  with  Julia  A.  Right- 
mire,  who  died  April  1,  1879.  Mr.  Crawford  was  married,  the 
second  time,  to  Harriet  H.  Ford,  on  October  22,  1879.  Of  the 
eight  children  of  the  first  marriage  four  are  now  living : Eugene, 
of  Freeville  ; IraO.  and  Mrs.  Abbey  Gay,  of  Berkshire,  and  James 
H.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Mr.  Crawford  is  a member  of  Newark 
Valley  lodge,  No.  614,  F.  & A.  M.,  and  was  a prominent  member 
of  the  Odd  Fellows  before  the  local  lodge  disbanded. 

James  W.  Sherman  was  horn  in  Middlefield,  Otsego  county, 
and  came  to  the  town  of  Berkshire,  locating  at  Wilson  creek, 
thirty-two  years  ago,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since.  He  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Hardy,  who  came  from  England.  Two  boys  and 
two  girls  were  horn  to  them  : Sarah,  married  George  Lane,  of 
Candor  ; Anna,  who  lives  at  home  ; Edward,  married  Elizabeth 
Clark,  and  lives  in  the  town  of  Berkshire,  and  Hiram,  who  also 
lives  in  the  town  of  Berkshire. 

William  P.  Rightmire,  son  of  Squire  and  Perciss  J.  (Raymond) 
Rightmire,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Berkshire,  October  9,  1888. 
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He  was  educated  in  the  Berkshire  school,  and  February  12,  1862, 
married  Mary  L.,  daughter  of  Beriah  Bishop,  of  Binghamton, 
Broome  county.  The  children  born  to  them  were  Louise  Jeanette, 
born  January  28,  1863,  married  in  1893,  to  Homer  Spoon,  of  Bing- 
hamton ; Marian  Avaleen,  born  June  24,  1864,  died  May  1,  1885  ; 
Eugene  S.,  born  March  9,  1867,  married  Julia  Monell,  of  Newark 
Valley,  and  has  two  children  (Floyd,  aged  ten  years,  and  May, 
aged  eight  years);  Ralph  Dewitt,  born  July  24,  1881  ; Daisy  Eliza- 
beth, born  July  2,  1884.  Mr.  Rightmire  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Leather  company’s  tannery  at  Berkshire  for 
twenty-three  years.  He  is  a republican  in  politics,  and,  while  he 
has  never  held  office,  his  influence  has  always  been  manifested  on 
election  day.  Mr.  Rightmire  is  a member  of  Newark  Valley  lodge, 
263,  F.  & A.  M.,  and  also  of  the  Congregational  church  of  Berk- 
shire. 

Charles  Henry  Dorwin,  was  born  April  20,  1842,  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  His  father,  Orrin  (Gunson)  Dorwin,  married  Arrilla  Bet- 
sey Cook  (now  living),  grand-daughter  of  Ashael  Royce,  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  in  Berkshire.  Mr.  Dorwin  was  educated  in  the 
Brookside  hoarding  school  at  Berkshire,  and  a private  school  in 
Chicago.  He  enlisted  November  21,  1862  at  Union  Point,  Col.,  in 
the  third  Colorado  infantry,  which  was  mounted  at  Benton  bar- 
racks, Mo.,  and  designated  2d  Colorado  Cavalry,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  service,  on  July  14,  1865,  was  discharged  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
In  1881  he  became  cashier  and  bookkeeper  at  the  Davidge,  Hor- 
ton & Co.  tannery  in  Berkshire,  now  the  United  States  Leather 
Co.,  a position  which  he  still  fills.  Mr.  Dorwin  was  married  April 
23,  1879,  with  Ellen  Merrell  of  Massachusetts.  Three  children 
were  horn  to  them  : Ralph,  June  9,  1880 ; Amy,  January  24,  1883  ; 
Philip,  October  22,  1885  ; all  now  living  at  home. 
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Elijah  Powell,  M.  I).,  one  of  the  most  noted  early  physicians 
of  Tioga  county,  and  one  of  its  best  educated  and  influential  citi- 
zens, was  born  at  Pharsalia,  Chenango  county,  October  3,  1800. 
After  he  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  college,  he  studied  medi- 
cine and  surgery  and  in  1823  established  his  residence  and  practice 
in  Richford.  His  tireless  devotion  to  his  patients  and  his  skillful 
treatment  of  recondite  cases  soon  gave  him  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  he  successfully  maintained  a high  reputation  and  a 
large  practice  for  nearly  half-a-century.  He  married  first,  Lydia 
Wells,  who  died  childless.  His  second  wife  was  Jane  Anderson, 
who  survived  him,  dying  February  4,  1884.  Their  children  were  : 
Elizabeth  J.  (Mrs.  C.  D.  Rich),  born  December  12,  1834  ; Captain 
William  H.,  horn  October  14,  1836;  Lydia  E.,  born  September  8, 
1838,  married,  first,  James  Pumpelly  Lovejoy,  Esq.,  of  Owego. 
Their  surviving  children  are  Lydia  Mary  and  Anna  Frederica, 
wife  of  Robert  W.  Eastman,  M.  D.,  of  New  York  city.  (Mrs. 
Lovejoy  married,  second,  her  present  husband,  Mr.  Silas  Ford- 
ham);  Helen  Louise,  born  March  29,  1840,  married  Rev.  J.  S. 
Hanna  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  died  April  1,  1890  ; Mary  A.  (Mrs. 
Junius  Rogers),  horn  February  7,  1842,  now  resides  in  Groton,  N. 
Y. ; Lieutenant  Sanford  M.  (deceased) ; Susan  C.  (deceased).  Dr. 
Powell  took  active  interest  in  public  affairs  and  especially  in  edu- 
cation throughout  his  life.  In  1844  he  was  elected  the  first  county 
superintendent  of  schools  of  this  county  and  in  1854  was  elected 
county  commissioner  of  schools.  While  holding  these  offices, 
eight  years,  he  made  his  home  in  Owego.  removing  to  Richford 
again  at  the  close  of  his  official  life.  He  largely  aided  the  devel- 
opment of  the  village  of  Richford,  and  erected  some  of  its  finest 
business  blocks  and  residences.  With  strong  convictions  of  his 
own  he  was  tolerant  of  those  of  others  and  lie  numbered  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  county  among  his  personal  friends.  His  nature 
was  kind  and  sympathetic,  his  generosity  broad  and  unsectarian  and 
his  actions  were  ever  dominated  by  unswerving  Christian  principle. 
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Although  peculiarly  modest  and  unassuming,  the  influence  of  his 
life  and  character  was  far-reaching  for  good.  His  death  occurred 
January  12,  1876,  and  the  funeral  services  were  impressively  con- 
ducted by  the  Masonic  fraternity,  of  which  he  had  been  a “ worthy 
brother  ” for  many  years. 

Chauncey  Leroy  Rich,  son  of  Ezekiel  and  Caroline  (Slosson) 
Rich,  was  horn  in  the  town  of  Newark  Valley,  January  29,  1815. 
His  family  moved  to  Richford  in  April,  1821,  the  town  taking  its 
name  from  his  father.  He  was  educated  at  Richford,  and  later 
employed  as  clerk  in  the  store  of  J.  W.  Robbins,  formerly  of  Lenox, 
Mass.  In  1845  he  purchased  the  store,  and  in  connection  with  his 
business  he  associated  himself  with  every  public  and  private  en- 
terprise that  was  for  the  welfare  of  his  town.  He  was  postmaster 
nearly  twenty  years,  serving  in  that  capacity  through  both  demo- 
cratic and  republican  administrations.  He  was  elected  supervisor 
of  his  town  several  times.  In  1868  and  1869  he  took  a very  active 
part  in  the  construction  of  the  Southern  Central  railroad  and  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  that  enterprise.  In  1872  he 
left  the  mercantile  business  and  became  treasurer  of  the  Southern 
Central  railroad  and  continued  in  that  position  for  sixteen  years, 
until  the  road  was  leased  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  company.  Mr. 
Rich  was  again  appointed  postmaster  at  Richford  by  President 
Cleveland  and  held  office  until  August,  1897.  Mr.  Rich  was  first 
married  July  4,  1886,  with  Eunice  Deming  of  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.,  a daughter  of  Abram  and  Lovisa  Deming,  later  residents  of 
Richford.  Three  children  were  born  to  them  : Chauncey  Deming 
Rich,  now  living  in  Auburn  this  state  ; George  Leroy  Rich  and 
Edward  Harris  Rich,  both  now  bankers  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Mrs.  Rich  died  December  27,  1866.  Mr.  Rich  was  married  the 
second  time  June  6,  1868,  with  Jane  Morenus,  daughter  of  John 
and  Winifred  Morenus  of  Richford,  where  she  was  born  in  1851. 
Four  children  were  born  to  them:  Frederic  Lee,  born  March  1, 
1869,  died  August  1,  1883  ; Frances  Augusta,  born  August  7,  1872, 
married  June  3,  1896,  with  Joseph  Leonard  McEntee  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  Winifred,  born  February  23,  1879,  at  present  attending 
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school  in  Auburn  ; Lucile  Frederika,  bom  March  12,  1889.  Mr. 
Rich  owns  much  real  estate  in  the  village  of  Richford  and  lives 
in  a pretty  home  in  the  central  portion. 

Calvin  J.  Robinson,  son  of  Zelotus  and  Abigail  (Sawyer)  Robin- 
son, was  horn  November  14,  1819,  at  Jenksville,  Tioga  county, 
N.  Y.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools.  When  seven- 
teen years  old  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Sweet  & Davis,  in 
Owego,  and  was  with  them  two  years,  and  then  returned  to  carry 
on  farming  with  his  father  a few  years.  He  was  commissioned 
by  Governor  Marcy  in  1838  second  lieutenant  in  the  Owego  com- 
pany of  the  state  militia.  In  1847  he  married  Amanda  Moore. 
They  had  twelve  children,  five  of  the  boys  and  one  girl  now  living. 
In  1847  also  he  settled  in  Richford,  and  a few  years  later  was  elect- 
ed justice  of  the  peace,  and  held  the  office  a second  time,  and  at 
the  expiration  thereof  he  commenced  practicing  law.  He  has 
since  followed  that  business,  and  has  tried  one  side  of  nearly  every 
suit  that  has  been  tried  in  town  during  four  decades,  besides  act- 
ing as  attorney  in  suits  tried  in  each  of  the  adjoining  counties,  and 
has  held  the  office  of  notary  public  continuously  since  1858.  He 
has  also  kept  a hardware  store  and  engaged  in  farming  and  wool- 
growing.  Politically  he  was  a whig,  but  at  the  close  of  that  fol- 
lowing he  became  identified  with  the  democrats.  His  wife  is  a 
near  kin  of  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  the  late  distinguished  president  of 
Union  college,  and  also  of  the  former  prominent  U.  S.  senator, 
Lyman  Trumbull  recently  deceased. 

Grant  W.  Barnes,  son  of  Guy  C.  and  Mary  (Nichols)  Barnes, 
was  born  in  Virgil,  N.  Y.,  November  4,  1824,  and  when  thirteen 
years  old  he  was  crippled  for  fife  by  having  a leg  cut  off  by  a thresh- 
ing machine.  He  came  to  Richford  January  21,  1841,  where  he 
was  a clerk  for  two  years  in  the  hotel  kept  by  his  brother,  Miles 
R.  Barnes.  Samuel  Cobb  then  purchased  the  hotel  and  Grant 
clerked  for  him  a-few  years  and  also  learned  the  harness-makers’ 
trade.  In  1846  fie  married  Betsey  Brown,  who  died  in  1854.  In 
1856  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Julius  Smith,  and  has  two 
children,  Arba  P.  and  Flora  B.,  wife  of  Frederick  Witter.  Since 
1856  Mr.  Barnes  has  been  manufacturing  harness  in  Richford  and 
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probably  has  been  in  that  business  for  a longer  term  of  years  than 
any  other  man  in  the  United  States.  He  was  county  superintend- 
ent of  the  poor  nine  years,  town  clerk  several  years,  and  while  in 
this  office,  in  1855,  had  the  first  republican  tickets  of  the  town 
printed.  He  was  the  “father”  of  the  republican  party  in  Rich  - 
ford. 

Hotchkiss  S.  Finch,  son  of  Elam  and  Hannah  (Reynolds) 
Finch  was  horn  May  12,  1831,  at  Windham,  Greene  county,  N. 
Y.  Ten  years  later  the  family  moved  to  Tioga  county.  Mr. 
Finch  lived  on  a farm  three  miles  north  of  Richford  until  1863, 
and  then  moved  to  Lisle,  Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  and  engaged  in 
the  milling  and  lumber  business.  In  1866  he  returned  to  Rich- 
ford  and  has  been  there  ever  since.  In  1869  he  built  a steam  saw 
mill  in  connection  with  his  nephew,  Clarence  W.  Finch,  and  con- 
tinues its  operation  at  the  present  time.  In  1875  he  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business  also  and  has  continued  a merchant  almost 
continuously  since.  In  1873  Mr.  Finch  was  elected  supervisor  for 
the  town  of  Richford  on  the  republican  ticket  and  served  eleven 
years.  It  is  a fact  that  during  his  continuance  in  that  office  the 
taxes  were  lower  than  ever  before.  Mr.  Finch  has  been  for  years 
prominently  identified  with  his  political  party,  and  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Black  in  February,  1897,  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Home,  and  is  now  in  office.  He  is  a member 
and  has  been  trustee  and  deacon  of  the  Congregational  church  of 
Richford.  March  2,  1853,  Mr.  Finch  married  Charlotte  Esther 
Ketchum  of  Lisle,  Broome  county,  a daughter  of  Robert  J.  and 
Eliza  Ketcbum.  They  have  one  child,  Charles  Robert,  born 
November  22,  1866,  and  who  married  Katie  Hull  of  Owego  in 
August,  1885. 

George  Mortimer  Geer,  son  of  Ichabod  H.  and  Ann  Eliza 
(Jessup)  Geer,  was  born  in  Somers,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y., 
June  28,  1837.  Two  years  later  the  family  moved  to  New  York 
city  and  remained  until  1859,  when  they  came  to  Richford  having 
previously  spent  two  years  in  the  town.  November  23,  1870,  Mr. 
Geer  and  Laura  E.,  daughter  of  Ezra  S.  and  Catherine  Barden, 
were  married.  They  have  two  children  : Jessup  B.,  born  Novem- 
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ber  4,  1871,  now  living  in  Richford,  and  Catherine,  born  May  20, 
1873,  and  living  at  home.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  Mr. 
Geer  was  a member  of  the  New  York  State  Militia,  37th  regi- 
ment, and  went  on  defense  duty  at  Fort  Wadsworth.  He  after- 
wards participated  in  what  was  called  the  Pennsylvania  invasion 
with  his  regiment.  He  served  one  year  on  the  U.  S.  receiving- 
ship,  Vermont,  and  was  detailed  as  clerk.  He  was  mustered  out 
at  the  end  of  the  year  and  returned  to  Richford.  Mr.  Geer  is  now 
adjutant  of  Belden  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  No.  342,  of  Richford,  and  has 
held  that  office  two  years.  Mr.  Geer  was  elected  supervisor  for 
his  town  on  the  republican  ticket  for  five  consecutive  years  and  in 
1889  was  elected  sheriff  of  Tioga  county.  He  is  a member  of 
Friendship  lodge  F.  & A.  M.,  and  of  the  Malta  Commandery  of 
Binghamton. 

Hon.  Daniel  P.  Witter,  son  of  Asa  and  Delia  (Torry)  Witter, 
was  born  in  Richford,  July  2,  1852.  He  received  only  a common 
school  education  and  has  always  resided  on  the  old  homestead. 
For  several  years  he  was  president  of  the  Richford  dairymen’s 
association,  was  many  years  a member  of  the  Tioga  county  dairy- 
men’s association  and  is  a life  member  of  the  state  dairymen’s 
association.  He  was  twelve  years  a director  of  the  Northern 
Tioga  agricultural  society  and  one  year  its  president.  Mr.  Witter 
has  made  a scientific  study  of  the  preparation  of  food  for  cattle, 
has  spoken  before  the  state  association  several  times  and  received 
numerous  letters  from  residents  of  other  states  for  information 
on  that  subject.  He  was  elected  assessor  on  the  republican  ticket 
in  1884,  being  endorsed  by  both  democrats  and  prohibitionists. 
He  was  supervisor  three  years  and  a most  useful  and  influential 
member  of  that  body.  He  was  nominated  for  member  of  assem- 
bly in  1895  by  acclamation  and  at  the  polls  received  2,004  major- 
ity. He  served  on  the  legislative  committees  of  excise,  insurance 
and  internal  affairs.  He  was  nominated  for  the  same  office  in 

1896  by  acclamation  and  at  election  received  2,062  majority.  In 

1897  he  served  on  the  committee  on  excise  and  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  internal  affairs.  March  1st,  1876  Mr.  Witter 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  W.  F.  Belden.  They  have  two  chil- 
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dren,  Grace  and  DeBert.  The  family  are  all  members  of  the  Con- 
gregational church.  Mr.  Witter  was  for  twelve  years  superinten- 
dent of  its  Sunday  school  and  Mrs.  Witter  has  been  teacher  of 
the  primary  department  fourteen  years.  She  has  also  been  prom- 
inent in  W.  C.  T.  U.  work  in  both  town  and  county. 

Asa  Witter,  son  of  Daniel  P.  was  horn  in  1798  in  Windham, 
Conn.,  and  died  February  1st,  1884  in  Richford.  He  learned  tin.' 
shoemakers  trade,  and  September  1st,  1823  came  to  Speedsville, 
worked  one  year  at  his  trade  and  then  located  in  Berkshire.  Here 
he  labored  several  years  at  shoemaking,  then  purchased  a farm 
which  he  cultivated  in  connection  with  his  work  on  the  bench. 
His  parents  resided  in  Homer  for  several  years  then  came  to  live 
with  him,  and  ended  their  days  in  his  home.  On  April  1st,  1827 
Asa  married  Louisa  Collins.  They  had  nine  children,  of  whom 
George  B.,  Louisa  and  Frances  A.  are  now  living.  Mrs.  Witter 
died  December  22,  1848.  August  8,  1849  he  married  his  second 
wife,  Delia  Tony,  daughter  of  Samuel  Torry.  April  1st,  1852 
they  moved  to  the  homestead  in  Richford.  Of  their  five  children 
are  living  Sarah,  wife  of  George  M.  Smith,  Daniel  P.  and  Fred- 
erick W.  Both  Asa  Witter  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the 
M.  E.  church  in  Berkshire.  He  was  both  trustee  and  steward 
over  fifty  years  and  held  every  position  in  the  church  and  Sunday 
school.  His  son  John  was  in  the  5th  New  York  cavalry  and  was 
killed  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  August  25,  1864.  His  son  Ralph  enlisted 
in  the  Union  army  from  New  Jersey  and  survived  the  war  until 
October  16,  1887,  when  he  died  at  Ovvego.  His  son  George  enlisted 
from  Ohio,  serving  in  the  regiment  with  ex-President  R.  B.  Hayes 
and  President  Wm.  McKinley.  He  lives  at  Waverly,  a physical 
wreck  from  an  injury  in  the  army. 

Franklin  Bliss,  son  of  Hiram  and  Anna  (Ross)  Bliss,  was  born 
November  7,  1843,  in  the  town  of  Berkshire.  He  received  a com- 
mon school  education  and  September  25,  1861,  enlisted  in  company 
E,  76th  New  York  regiment  as  a musician  and  served  three  years, 
then  enlisted  in  company  B,  7th  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  and  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged  with 
the  record  of  a longer  term  of  service  than  that  of  any  other  man 
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from  Tioga  county.  He  is  a member  of  Belden  Post,  No.  342, 
G.  A.  R.  After  the  war  Mr.  Bliss  resided  in  the  west  nine  years, 
then  lived  two  years  at  Hartford  Mills,  and  in  1876,  came  to  Rich- 
ford  and  bought  a feed  mill,  which  he  has  since  conducted.  He 
has  heen  commander  of  the  local  G.  A.  R.  post  and  was  elected 
justice  of  the  peace  in  1895.  In  1865  Mr.  Bliss  married  Mary 
Jewett,  of  Richford.  Their  three  children  are  Bert,  Lydia,  widow 
of  Fred  Whitlock,  and  Walter  (deceased).  Hiram  Bliss,  born  in 
Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  November  7,  1802,  came  to  Cortland 
county  about  1824.  Removing  to  Berkshire  about  1840,  he  built 
a grist  mill  and  a sash  and  blind  factory  at  Rawson  Hollow  and 
conducted  both  of  these  enterprises  until  his  death.  He  was  an 
unswerving  republican  and  a most  useful  citizen. 

Edgar  F.  Belden,  son  of  William  F.  and  Miranda  (Finch)  Bel- 
den, was  born  July  15,  1846.  He  was  educated  at  Brookside  Semi- 
nary and  Dryden  academy.  He  married,  December  31,  1867,  Eliza 
Patch,  daughter  of  William  J.  They  had  four  children  : Arthur 
E.,  who  was  educated  at  Cortland  Normal  school;  William  P., 
who  was  graduated  from  Cornell  law  school  in  1894,  and  is  in  legal 
practice  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich*. ; Clarence  F. ; Alice  M.  Mr.  Bel- 
den was  clerk  in  a store  for  ten  years,  and  lias  since  been  engaged 
in  dairying  and  farming.  He  built  Brookside  ” creamery  in  1893. 
He  is  a prohibitionist  in  political  faith,  and  a representative  of  one 
of  the  best  elements  of  citizenship.  His  family  is  connected  with 
the  Congregational  church,  of  which  Mr.  Belden  is  a deacon. 
William  Belden  came  to  Richford  from  Lenox,  Mass.,  in  1818,  and 
purchased  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Richford,  which  he  cleared  of 
its  original  forest.  He  was  fairly  well  educated,  taught  school,  and 
held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  for  seven  years.  He  married 
Phebe  Wright.  They  had  five  children  : Fannie  M.,  William  F., 
Carlos,  Charles  F.  and  Anna  Phidelia.  William  Belden  died 
April  2,  1859,  and  his  wife  May  13,  1855.  William  F.  Belden  was 
born  June  1,  1813,  and  was  five  years  old  when  his  father  came  to 
Richford.  He  married  Miranda  L.,  daughter  of  Elam  Finch,  and 
had  a family  of  seven  children:  Eugene  C.,  Edgar  F.,  Oscar  E., 
Arthur,  Sarah  M.,  Esther  C.  and  Frances  H.  Mr.  Belden  was  both 
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justice  of  the  peace  and  justice  of  sessions,  and  also  a deacon  of 
the  Congregational  church.  He  died  March  26,  1895.  His  widow 
resides  with  her  son  Edgar  F.  Mr.  Belden  was  captain  of  a rifle 
company  in  the  state  militia.  Eugene  C.  Belden,  son  of  William 
F.,  was  born  June  24,  1844.  He  enlisted  and  was  a sergeant  of 
company  G,  187th  New  York  regiment,  was  killed  at  Peach  Tree 
creek,  July  20,  1864,  and  was  lmried  at  the  government  cemetery 
at  Marietta,  Ga. 

Clinton  Cleveland  was  a native  of  the  town  of  Maine  in 
Broome  county,  where  he  was  horn  in  1825.  He  married  Rachel 
Herrick  in  1849  and  came  to  Richford  in  1868  and  engaged  in  lum- 
bering. For  nearly  twenty  years,  until  his  death  on  January  10, 
1887,  he  set  an  example  of  a truly  Christian  life  before  the  com- 
munity, and  he  filled  acceptably  the  deaconship  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church.  His  children  were  Sidney  (died  when  sixteen) 
and  Belle  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Allen).  Mrs.  Cleveland  resides  with  her 
daughter. 

J.  W.  Allen,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Pauline  (Johnson)  Allen, 
was  horn  in  November,  1851,  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.  He  received  a 
good  common  school  education  and  when  eighteen  became  a 
teacher,  working  however  at  the  carpenters’  trade  for  three  years. 
Marrying  Belle  Cleveland,  daughter  of  Clinton  Cleveland,  in  1872, 
he  made  his  home  in  Richford  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. He  has  ever  since  been  an  important  factor  in  the  business, 
political,  and  social  life  of  the  town,  and  still  is  an  operator  in 
lumber  in  Lycoming  county,  Pa.  He  was  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Smith,  Allen  & Finch,  which  opened  a general  store  in  Rich- 
ford in  1888,  and  in  1891  built  the  paper-cutter  factory,  which  five 
years  later  he  sold.  He  is  now  the  successor  in  merchandising  to 
H.  S.  Finch,  recently  buying  him  out.  Republican  in  politics  Mr. 
Allen  is  an  active  partisan.  He  is  a member  of  the  county  com- 
mittee, and  was  supervisor  of  Richford  in  l894-'95-’96  '97.  The 
family  attends  the  Congregational  church.  He  has  three  children, 
Herrick  C.,  Vera  I.  and  Ross  J.  Allen. 
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John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  Standard  Oil  king,  was  in  early  life 
a resident  of  this  county.  About  1840  his  father  purchased  a pine 
lot  in  Richford,  built  a saw  mill,  and  here  his  family  resided  for 
some  years.  Later  Mrs.  Rockefeller  and  the  children  resided  three 
miles  east  of  Owego  village,  Mr.  Rockefeller  living  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  whither  the  family  followed  him  about  1854.  While  living 
in  Richford  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  often  absent  from  town  for  long 
periods  of  time,  presumably  attending  to  special  medical  practice 
for  the  treatment  of  cancers,  and  his  first  act  on  returning  from 
these  journeys  would  be  to  pay  the  village  merchant  his  bill  for 
the  supplies  furnished  his  family  during  his  absence.  Several 
families  of  the  name,  and  relatives,  now  live  in  the  town.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  was  born  in  Moravia,  N.  Y.,  on  July  8,  1839.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Owego  academy  under  Principal  William  Smythe. 
When  nineteen  years  old  he  engaged  in  the  produce  business  for 
himself  in  Cleveland,  was  successful,  saved  his  profits,  and  in  a 
few  years  bought  a share  in  an  oil  refinery.  From  that  time  his 
prosperity  was  rapid.  He  was  an  organizer  of  the  Standard  Oil 
company,  in  which  he  is  a chief  owner,  and  he  is  now  believed  to 
he  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  world,  with  his  wealth  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  $20,000,000  annually.  His  recent  munificent  gift  of 
$1,000,000  to  the  University  of  Chicago  does  him  credit. 
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GEOLOGY.  * 

The  geology  of  Tioga  county  is  soon  told,  the  Chemung  rocks 
covering  the  entire  area  ; yet  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  is 
found  a flat  rock,  in  layers  but  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  thick,  of  nearly  the  same  color  as  the  Chemung  rocks,  and 
without  fossil  remains,  so  far  as  I have  examined  them.  State 
geologist  James  Hall  years  ago  pronounced  these  layers  to  he  Che- 
mung rocks  ; they  may  however  be  the  lower  layers  of  the  Cat- 
skill  group,  formerly  called  the  Montrose  sandstone.  This  is  gen- 
erally of  a brick-red  color,  often  the  soil  has  the  same  color. 

Probably  of  all  the  rocks  of  Tioga  county  nine-tenths  are  Che- 
mung. This  formation  occupies  a large  area,  running  from  200 
miles  above  Binghamton  west  to  Chautauqua  county,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  he  over  3,000  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  composed  of  a fine- 
grained sandstone  and  shale,  or  soft  stone.  Perhaps  the  greater 
portion  of  the  rock  is  shale,  and  much  of  it  is  not  fit  for  building 
purposes.  Iron  pyrites  are  sometimes  found  in  small  nodules  or 
lumps,  and  some  of  the  fossil  crenoids  of  the  lily  encrinite  family, 
and  other  fossils,  contain  traces  of  carbonate  of  iron.  When  the 
rock  crops  out  along  streams  the  fossil  is  found  in  the  rocks  in 
layers  of  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  five  or  more  inches,  and  is 
corroded,  with,  in  some  places,  over  three  inches  wholly  decom- 
posed. In  building  a road  a few  miles  above  Nichols  several  tons 
of  dark  stones  were  piled  up.  In  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  pile 
had  crumbled  to  dust.  I think  that  the  Chemung  rock  of  a bluish- 
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gray  color  stands  exposure  well.  The  fewer  the  fossils  the  better 
it  is  for  building.  The  drift  or  glacial  period  scattered  millions  of 
tons  of  Chemung  rock  in  every  direction.  These  stones  are  sound 
to-day.  If  the  glacial  period  was  over  200,000  years  ago  they  show 
great  power  of  resistance  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  Chemung  rock  lies  here  nearly  horizontal.  In  a few  places 
the  dip  is  perhaps  two  or  three  degrees.  According  to  the  geolog- 
ical classification  of  rocks  there  is  below  the  Chemung  (conse- 
quently under  an  older  and  a different  formation)  fifteen  older 
formations  of  sedimentary  rock,  all  containing  animal  remains, 
and  above  the  Chemung  there  are  six  or  seven  formations,  so  the 
Chemung  is  about  two  thirds  of  the  distance  up  the  geological 
column.  The  fossil  remains  in  the  Chemung  are  nearly  all  marine 
shells,  fish  and  plants.  Little  dry  land  existed  when  the  Chemung 
group  was  forming. 

Its  shellfish  numbered  twelve  or  fifteen  varieties.  Of  the  spir- 
afers  (in  old  geological  works  called  delthyrus  avaeula)  several 
kinds  exist.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  lingula,  discina,  step- 
tophrychus  Chemungensis  (a  large  showy  shell),  and  the  stepto- 
donta.  These  shells  are  sometimes  two  inches  in  diameter.  A 
large  number  of  the  productella  also  appear,  with  others  like  a 
clam  or  oyster  shell  and  a few  similar  to  a snail.  The  miripien 
are  numerous,  but  hard  to  extract  from  their  stony  matrix.  One 
kind  of  nautilus  apparently  exists,  but,  like  all  spiral  shells  of  the 
group,  they  are  badly  decomposed  and  crumbly.  Three  or  four 
orthaceratiti  (a  singular  chambered  shell)  are  found,  some  very 
large  in  the  older  and  earlier  formations.  This  fossil  was  from  12 
to  15  feet  long,  of  the  crenoids  and  coral  tribe.  The  lily  encrinitis 
is  frequent  (but  not  found  here)  and  hard  to  obtain  perfect.  The 
stem  or  body  often  decomposes,  leaving  a singular  spiral  hole  in 
the  stone.  There  are  also  two  or  three  other  fossils  not  easily  de- 
scribed. Of  the  cornuta  there  are  several,  often  imperfect,  “in 
shape  of  a yearling  calf’s  horn.”  Within  two  or  three  years  I 
have  concluded  that  one  kind  of  this  cornuta  is  a fossil  sponge. 
These  fossils  are  found  in  situ , scattered  over  hills  and  second  flats. 
During  the  last  forty  years  I have  sent  many  boxes  of  them  to  the 
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Smithsonian  Institution,  to  United  States  and  state  geologists  and 
to  colleges  and  museums. 

The  vegetables  shown  in  the  Chemung  rocks  are  partly  land 
plants,  sigalara  and  lepidendron,  and  some  ferns.  The  largest  1 
have  of  the  first  are  not  more  than  two  inches  through,  while  in 
the  Catskill,  just  above  the  Chemung,  this  fossil  is  over  five  feet 
through.  While  the  Chemung  rocks  were  forming  there  was 
little  dry  land,  and  the  seaweeds  were  enormous. 

The  Drift  Period. — The  great  gravel  formations  between  Barton 
and  Waverly  and  on  to  Athens,  Pa.,  is  the  work  of  the  drift  or 
glacial  period.  Spanish  Hill  is  a moraine,  and  the  large  potholes 
near  Waverly  are  the  results  of  the  glacial  ice  movement.  In 
many  parts  of  Barton  these  gravel  beds  are  several  hundred  feet 
thick,  and  contain  bowlders  and  pebbles  brought  from  almost 
every  rock  formation  lying  northeast  of  this  county.  Some  of  the 
bowlders  of  granitic  gneiss  must  have  come  250  or  300  miles.  All 
of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  sedimentary  formations  between  here  and 
Lake  Ontario  appear.  The  Medina  sandstone  is  the  oldest  and 
lowest  formation  in  the  state  due  north  of  this  county,  and  some 
of  the  bowlders  from  it  will  weigh  more  than  300  pounds.  The 
quantity  of  that  stone  found  here  in  bowlders,  pebbles  and  gravel 
is  enormous.  Every  road  running  through  our  gravel  lands,  when, 
washed  clean  by  hard  showers,  shows  the  pebbles  and  large  stones 
of  the  Medina,  of  all  tints  from  pale-red  to  dark-red,  all  worn 
smooth  by  being  tumbled  and  ground  under  the  glacial  ice.  (All 
drift  here  is  rounded  and  smooth). 

The  gravel  knolls  made  by  the  glacial  or  ice  period  are  found  in 
every  town  in  the  county.  So  are  the  second  or  gravel  flats.  They 
appear  in  Barton,  Tioga  and  Owego,  in  places  over  100  feet  dee]), 
making  beautiful  building  sites,  and  also  in  a few  places  on  high 
hills  some  miles  from  the  Susquehanna,  both  in  this  state  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  500  to  700  feet  above  the  river  level. 
Bowlders  from  nearly  all  the  hard  rocks  north  of  Tioga,  many  of 
them  brought  from  Clinton,  Franklin  and  Essex  counties,  300 
miles  away,  and  in  size  from  an  ounce  to  2,500  pounds  in  weight, 
are  plentiful.  These  are  of  granitic  gneiss,  hornblende,  and  several 
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kinds  of  trap  or  volcanic  rock.  Of  the  softer  rocks,  Potsdam  and 
Medina  sandstone,  etc.,  scarce  any  bowlders  are  found,  nor  of 
the  Niagara  shale,  the  Clinton  group,  the  salt  group,  or  of  the 
Hamilton.  All  these  are  found  in  the  higher  or  secondary  flats  ; 
they  were  probably  worn  out  before  reaching  here.  Bowlders  are 
found  in  Nichols,  all  smooth  and  rounded,  15  or  20  varieties  on 
one  small  field.  Glacial  work  is  still  going  on.  All  of  the  higher 
mountains  of  the  United  States  show  present  glacial  operation. 

The  southern  or  lower  part  of  Spanish  Hill,  the  singular  moraine 
near  Waverly,  is  nearly  level  on  top  for  about  seven  acres,  and  is 
about  175  feet  high.  From  this  level  the  high  part  slopes  down 
from  20  to  80  rods,  forming  a basin  holding  perhaps  1,000  hogs- 
heads, and  covered  with  forest.  The  rest  of  the  hill  is  from  16  to 
20  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  wider  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  composed  of  round  stones  of  all  of  the  shales,  from 
the  size  of  a quart  howl  down  to  half  that  size,  and  they  appear 
as  if  broken  up  for  a great  road.  Around  the  north  side  of  the 
bill  are  several  large  basins  or  potholes.  Each  will  hold  hundreds 
of  barrels,  all  situated  in  the  soil,  and  all  undoubtedly  made  by  the 
ice  or  drift  period. 

Within  a few  miles  of  Waverly  are  other  singular  and  similar 
knolls  and  hollows.  Spanish  Hill,  nor  any  of  these  knolls  has  any 
connection  with  our  hills,  hut  are  always  found  in  the  flat  coun- 
try. At  and  near  Tioga  Center  are  "hogbacks,”  some  are  from 
60  to  80  feet  long,  and  from  16  to  20  feet  high,  only  a few  inches 
thick  at  the  top,  nearly  all  formed  of  small  stones  and  a few  large 
fiat  ones.  Near  Apalachin  “hogbacks”  are  found  close  to  the 
Susquehanna,  of  singular  and  romantic  shape. 

On  my  farm  in  Nichols  is  part  of  a moraine  about  90  feet  high. 
The  drift  in  one  place  went  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  is  a bed  of 
small  round  stones  and  gravel,  and  appears  as  if  every  formation 
in  the  state  had  contributed  something  to  the  pile. 


OTHER  SKETCHES. 


Lancelott  B.  Terbush,  of  Flemingville,  was  born  in  Albany 
county,  N.  Y.,  December  3, 1834,  a son  of  Ralph  and  Sarah  (Holms) 
Terbush.  The  family  are  descendants  of  an  old  line  of  nobles  of 
Holland.  Its  first  American  representatives  located  in  Albany 
county  about  the  year  1700.  Lancelott  B.  Terbush  left  home  when 
fifteen  years  old,  worked  as  a lumberman,  and  later  as  a farmer 
until  1860  when  he  came  to  Tioga  county,  locating  in  the  town  of 
Tioga.  In  1884  he  removed  to  his  present  estate  just  north  of 
Flemingville  in  the  town  of  Owego.  There  he  was  engaged  in 
farming  and  blacksmithing  until  within  the  past  few  years.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  was  a soldier  of  the  union.  In  November, 
1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  5th  N.  Y.  Cavalry,  with  which  command 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  At  the  battle  of  Stony 
Creek  he  was  injured  by  the  concussion  of  a bursting  shell.  With 
the  exception  of  thirty  days,  when  he  was  absent  on  furlough,  Mr. 
Terbush  was  in  every  skirmish  in  which  the  “old  fifth”  was  engaged 
during  the  war.  He  is  a member  of  Williams  post,  No.  334,  G.  A. 
R.,  of  Newark  Valley.  It  is  to  such  men  as  he,  who  steadily  and 
patiently  endured  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of  army  life,  that 
the  country  owes  its  existence  to-day.  Mr.  Terbush  was  married 
on  November  21,  1861,  with  Theresa  Cook,  a daughter  of  Dewitt 
and  Angeliue  (Boudish)  Cook.  She  was  born  August  9,  1847,  in 
the  town  of  Tioga.  They  have  two  daughters  : Della,  wife  of 
Willis  Perry,  of  Owego,  and  Effie,  wife  of  B.  Frank  Joiner,  of 
Flemingville. 

Philip  E.  Bellis,  of  Halsey  Valley,  son  of  Charles  Beilis  (see 
page  664),  was  born  in  Barton  in  1854,  received  his  education  in  the 
district  schools  of  Tioga  and  Barton,  and  at  an  early  age  was  em- 
ployed in  the  lumber  woods  of  Pennsylvania,  afterward  in  the 
lumbering  regions  of  the  west.  After  some  years  thus  passed  Mr. 
Beilis  returned  to  this  county  and  has  since  been  a farmer.  He  is 
now  a prosperous  agriculturist  on  Oak  Hill  in  the  town  of  Barton. 
He  takes  great  interest  in  and  is  a member  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  is  a 
republican  in  politics.  In  1881  he  went  to  Michigan,  but  soon  wa,s 
called  back  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  then  for  eleven  years 
resided  on  the  home  farm  with  his  mother,  when  she  moved  to 
Waverly.  In  1891  Mr.  Beilis  was  married  to  Jenniefred  King,  of 
Barton,  the  only  daughter  of  S.  I).  King,  a well-known  graindealer 
and  farmer  of  Barton,  who  died  in  1895.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beilis  have 
no  children. 


or  HER  SKETCHES. 


Lyman  Park  Truman  (see  page  284)  was  from  1833  until  his 
death  in  1881  the  most  conspicuous  citizen  of  the  county  in  the 
lines  of  its  commercial  activity,  and  the  impress  of  his  indomita- 
ble will  and  keen  business  acumen  was  seen  far  beyond  its  limits. 
He  was  a natural  financier,  a man  of  creative  impress  and  of  orig- 
inal and  highly  successful  methods.  Where  other  men  could  see 
only  ordinary  conditions  his  brain  would  discern  far-reaching  pos- 
sibilities, which  under  his  almost  unerring  sagacity  would  develop 
into  vast  sources  of  wealth,  business  activity  or  political  power. 
He  was  blessed  with  natural  advantages.  He  came  of  a long  line 
of  stalwart  New  England  ancestors  who  so  conserved  their  vital 
forces  as  to  strengthen  the  stock  with  each  generation,  and  he 
possessed  a massive  physique  with  wonderful  powers  of  endu- 
rance and  a brain  large  and  commensurate  with  his  great  body. 
From  the  commencement  of  his  commercial  activity,  little  by 
little,  steadily  and  continually,  the  influence  of  his  personality  ex- 
panded until  all  the  circles  of  business  energy  existing  in  a wide 
radius  were  controlled  by  impulses  projected  from  his  brain.  He 
never  imitated.  Whatever  successes  others  won,  mattered  noth- 
ing to  him.  He  developed  his  own  plans,  perfect  in  detail  from  con- 
ception to  consummation,  and  dictated  to  others  the  methods  to  in- 
sure success.  He  dominated  bis  associates  and  his  ideas  became 
theirs.  He  attached  men  to  him  so  that  their  aid  and  service  re- 
sembled the  loyal  devotion  of  the  ancient  vassal  to  his  liege  lord, 
and  he  never  allowed  contradiction.  In  everything  in  which  he 
had  part  his  will  was  law.  Although  holding  local  office  to  some 
extent  and  ably  serving  three  terms  in  the  state  senate,  his  home 
was  in  the  region  of  business  and  finance.  Here  his  nature  was 
given  full  play  and  the  result  was  the  acquisition  of  great  fortunes 
for  his  own  and  others  enjoyment.  Had  his  lot  been  cast  in  the 
broader  opportunities  of  New  York  city  and  the  more  responsive 
atmosphere  of  Wall  street,  Lyman  Truman  would  have  shown 
himself  facile  princtps  among  the  moneyed  Napoleons  and  financial 
kings  of  that  great  metropolis. 


